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| Encyclopedie and round of Kaowledge, like the great and 
exemplary Wheels of Heaven, -we. mult obſerve two| 


| concernmenr unto truth, and difficulty in it ſelf,did well 
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, Tothe RzaDsR: 
Ez Ould Truth diſpenſe, we could be content, 


CAL WD) were but reminiſcential cyocation, and new 
_.1: ;Impreſsions but the - colouriſhing of old 
ſtamps which fopdpalein the ſoul before. For what is 
worle, knowledge is made by oblivion, and to purchaſe 
a clear and warrantable body of Truth, we mult fc 
and part with much we -know-| Our tender. Enquiries 


aſſured notions, receiving many, wherein our review! ng 
judgements do find no ſatisfa&tion.And therefore in this 


Circles.: that. while we are daily carried about, and 
whirled on by the ſwing and rapt of the one;..we may 
| maintain a.natural- and proper courſe, in-the flow ang 
ſober wheel of the other. And: this' we ſhall more readil 
perform, if we timely ſurvey our knowledge;impartial- 
lyſingling out thoſe encroachments, which junior com- 
pliance and popular credulity hath admitted. Whereof at 
preſent we have endeavoured a longand ſerious Adviſe; 
propoſing not only a large and copious Liſt, bur from 
experience and reaſon attempting their deciſions. 

And firſt we crave m— pardon in the: 174 
of the Attempt,humbly acknowledging a work of ſuc 


deſerve the conjun&ion of many heads. And ſurely more 


$ with Plato, that Knowledge were but Re-|- 
yes membrance; that IntelleQual acquiſition 


taking up Learning-ar large, and together with truc and: 
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agventageous had it been unto Truth, to have fallen in- 
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L-- > To the Reader. | 
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ro the endeavours of ſome co-operating advancers , that 
| might have performed it to the life, and added authori- 
ry thereco ; which the privacie of our condition, and un- 
equal abilities cainot expe- Whereby notwithſtanding 
we have not been diverted ; norhave onr folicary ar. 
rempts been ſo diſcouraged, as to diſpair the favourable 
look of Learning upon our ſingle, and unſupported 
endeavours. | - 
| | Nor have weler fall ourPen,upon diſcouraſiertic 
Contradiaion, Unbelief and Difficulty of diflyaſion | 
from radicared beliefs, and | hugh preſcription, 
alrhongh we- are very ſenſible, how hardly teaching years 
dotcarn, what roots old-age concraceth-unto errors, and 
how ſuchas are bur acorns ih our I agy 
Oaks in our elder heads, and become inflexible-uhro the 
powerfulleſt arm. of reaſon. Although we bave alſo be- 
held, what cold requitals'others have found in their ſe- 
veral redemptions of Truth, and how their ingenuous 
Enquiries have: been diſmiſſed with cenſure, and ob-; 
| loquie of fiugulaniies. | : 
Some conſideration we hope from the courſe of our 
| Profeſsion which though it leadeth us into many cruths 
that paſs undiſcerned by others, yer doth it diſturb cheir 
| Communications, and much interrupt the office of our 
Pens in their well intended Tranſmilsions. And there- 
fore ſurely in chis work attempts will exceed; perfor- 
mance$it being compoſedby ſnatches oftime,as medical 
__ | vacations and the fruitleſs importumiry of 77rojcopy would 
penn | permit us. And therefore alſo, perhaps it hath not found: 
|rhat regular and conſtanc ſtile, choſe infallible experi- 
ments, and thoſe aſſured determinations, which the ſub-' 
jet ſometitne requireth , and might be expected from 
others, whoſe quiet doors and unmoleſted hours afford 
no fuch diſtrations. Although whoever ſhall indiffe. 
rently-perpend the exceeding dithculry, which either the 
obſcurity of the ſubject, or unavoidable paradoxologie 
| muſt often-pur upon the Artemptor, will eafily diſcern, a 
| | work 


F 


| 
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I To the Reader. 
| work of this nature is 'not to be performed upon one 
legg ; and ſhould ſmel of oyl, if duly and delervedly 
bandled. MERGER 221 221! 1A; 
Our firſt intentions conſidering the common intereſt 
of Truth, reſolved to propoſe it unto the Latine repub- 
 lique and equal Judges of Europe, but owing 'in the 
firſt place this ſervice unto our Countrey, and therein 
eſpecially unto its ingenuous Gentry , we'have declared 
our lelf in a language belt conceived. Although I confeſs 
the quality of the Subje will ſometimes'carry 'us/ints 
expreſsions beyond meer Engliſh apprehenſions. "And 
indeed, if elegancie ſtill proceedeth, and" Engliſh Pens 
| maintain that ſtream, we have of late obſerved to flow 
from many , we ſhall within few years be fain tolearn 
| Latine to underſtand Engliſh, and a work will prove of 
equal facility in either.Nor have we addreſſed our Pen or 
Stile unto the people, ( whom Books do not redreſs, and 
are this way incapable of reductionJgaut unto the know-| 
ing and leading part of Learning. As well underſtanding | 
( at leaſt probably hoping Jexcepr they be watered fromy 
higher regions, and fruQtifying meteors'of Knowledge, 
theſe weeds mult loſe their alimental ſap, and withet'of | 
themſelves. Whoſe conſerving influence; could outith- 
| deavours prevent z' we ſhould truſt the-reft unto the 
{ythe of Time,and hopefull dominion of -Fruch, ' >” 
We hope it will not be unconſidered, that we'find no 
open tra&, or conſtant manuduion/inthis Labyrinth; | 
bur are ofc-times fain to wander 1n the America and'un- 
travelled parts of Truth. Forthough'not many years| 
paſt, Dr. Primroſe hath made a learnel and full Dif- 
courle of vulgar Errors in Phyſick, yer have we diſcuE| 
ſed buttwo or three thereof. Scipio Mercurii hath alſo lefe} 
an excellent tract in Italian, concerning popular Errots ! 
bur confining himſelf only unto thoſe in Phyſick ,* he | 
hath lictle conduced unto the generality of our doctrine. 
Laurentins loubertus by the ſame Title led our expeation : 
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into thoughts of great relief, whereby notwithſtanding| 
| A 3 — — 


| 


we zeaped-no:advantage z1it anſwering ſcarce at all the 
promilc of the inſcription... Nor perhaps (if ic were yer 


\extant) ſhould we find any farther Aſsiftance from that 


ancient piece of 4ndreas,pretending the ſame Title. And 
therefore we are often conftrained.to ſtand alone againſt 


|deragatory;inrention, where higheſt Pens and friendieſt 


| Which/behold:the/preſent Rare of things, and controver- 


|chem into a-nearer apprehenſion of many things deli- 


[deayours; Norcan we conceive it may be unwelcome 


| progreſsion,when ſo-many rubs are levelled, ana many 


the ſtrength of opinion, and to meet the Goliahiand Giant 
of Authority, -with-contemptible pibbles,and feeble ar- 

uments;drawn fromthe {crip and ſlender fteck of our 
joy Norhave we indeed ſcarce named any Author 
whoſename we do-not.honour, and if derraction-could 
invite us, diſcretion ſurely would contain us from any 


eloquence, muſt fail in commendation. 

-And-cherefore allo we cannot bur hope the equitable 
confiderations:;: and-candour of reaſonable minds. We 
cannot expethe'ifrown of Theologie herein;nor can they 


fie-of points ſo logg received in Divinity,condemn our 
(ober Enquiries inthe doubtfull appertinancies of Arts, 
and Receptaries of Philoſophy. ' Surely Philologers and 
Critical Diſcourſers, who look beyond the ſhell and ob- 


To the Reader... BE: 


vious exteriours of things, will not be angry with our 
narrower explorations. And we cannot doubr, our Bro. | 
thers in Phylick(whole knowledge in Naturals will lead 


vered ) will friendly accept, if not countenance our en- 


unto thoſe honoured Worthies, who endeavour the ad-! 
vancementof Learning: as being likely ro find aclrarer 


untruths taken off, which paſsing as principles with 
common beliefs, diſturb the tranquility of Axioms , 
which otherwiſe mighe be raiſed. And wiſe men cannot | 


but knowthat arts and learning want this expurgation. : 
and if the courſe of truth be permitted unto its ſelf ; like 
that: of time and uncorreted computations, it cannot 


elcape many errors, which duration ſtill enlargeth. | 
y Laſtly, 
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To the Reader, : 


Laſtly, we are nor Magiſterial in,opinions, nor have 
weDiRtator-like obcruded our conceptions; bur inthe 
humilicy of Enquines or diſquilitions, chave only .pro- 
poſed them unto more ocular difcerners.. And therefore 
opinions are free; and open it is for any,tothink or de- 
clare ti@contrary. And weſhaliſo far encourage con- 
tradition, as to promiſe no diſturbance,or re-oppole any 
Pen, that ſhall tallaciouſly or captiouſly refute us ; that 
{hall only lay hold of our lapſes, ſingle put Digreſſions, 


Corollaries, or Ornamental conceprions, to evidence his 


—_—_—— - 


[bur toeſtabliſh of his own, not co traduce..or extenuare, 


1ed, and yet deſiderated of Truth: 


own in as indifferent truths. And ſhall only take'norice 
of ſuch, whoſe experimental and judicious knowledge 
ſhall ſolemnly look upon it; nor only to'deftroy of otirs, 


bur to explain and-dilucidate,. roadd and ampliare, ac-| 
cording to the laudable cuſtom of the Ancients in their 
ſober promotions of Learning. Unto whom notwirh- 
ſtanding, we ſhall not contentiquſly rejoin, or only to 
juſtifie our own, but to applaud or _— his maturer 
aſſertions 5 and ſhall confer what' is in us unto his 
name and honour, Ready to be ſwallowed inany wor- 
thy enlarger : as having acquired our endhf any way or 
underany namewe may obrain a work, ſomuch defir- 
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THE FIRST BOOK: 


Containing the General parr. 


Of the firſt cauſe of common Errors,the common infirmity of humane nature. 
= V4 | Wn Ks. Chapter 1. 
A farther i{lnſtration of the ſame; Oo _ - chap. 2. 
If the ſecond cauſe of popular Errors,the erroneous diſpoſition of the.peaple.chap. 3. 
Of the neerer Canſes of commos errors bothin the wiſer and common ſort, miſappre- 
| benſion, fallacy or falſe dedution; credslity, ſupinity adherence unto Antiquity, 
T radition. and Anthority, contained inn the following Chapters. 


Of miſtake, miſapprebenſion, fallacy or falſe dedutlion. chap. 4. 
Of credality and ſupinity, © oo ox chap.5. 
Of obſtinate adherence nnto antiquity. | chap.6, 

Unto Amtbority. + | Rh 2 chap. 7. 
Of Authors who dos moſt promoted popular conctits. chap.$. 
Of athers indireftly iffe ting thi ſame. 5 081 chap.9. 


| Of the laſt and great promoter of falſe opinions the endeavonrs of Satan, C.10,11, 


THE, SECOND-BOOK- 
-: Begining the parcicular' part concerning Mineral and 
Vegetable bodies, 


;/ Hon common Tenent that C ryſtall is nothing elſe but 1ce ſtrongly congealed. 


Chapter.r. 
; Concerning the Loadftone, of things particularly ſpoken thereof evidently or proba- 
bly true : of thing: generally believed or particularly delivered evidemly or 
probably falſe. Of the magnetical vertueof the earth. Of the four motions of 
the ſtone, that #4, its verticity or direftion, its coition or attrattion, its declina- 


.. tion, variation, and alſo of its eAntiquity.. chap.2. 
5 A Rejettion of ſundry opinions and relations thereof, Natural, Meaicall, Hi- 
" ſflorical, Magicall. chap. 3. 


Of bodies Eleftrical in generall. 
Of fet and A mber in particular, that they attraft all light bodies, except Baſil, 
and bodies oyled. | chap.4. 
Compendiouſly of ſeveral other T enents. 
| That a Diamonds made ſoft,or brokg by the blood of a Goat. 

That glaſs is poyſon, and of malleable glaſs. 
Of the cordial quality of Gold in ſubſtance or decoFlion. - 
T hat a pot full of aſhes will contain as much water as it would without them. 


| T hat Coral is ſoft nnder water, but hardueth inthe ayr. 
T hat 
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Of white powder that kills withent report. 


| 


| 


_________ A Tableof the Coltckns, | 
That Porcellant or China #bſhtslit antes rht vabrh an hunted years I preparare- 


with ſome others, 


. Of ſundry Tenentsconcerning V es 
That the root of Mendes reſemblech be ep of 4 man... 

| That they naturally grow under Gallows and | "ut 

That the root gives 4 foreek,nipon erattication., , 

T hat it is fatall or dangerous to dig them np... | 


That Miſſeltoe is bred upon trees, from ſeeds which birds lit fall thereow, 

Of the Roſe of Ferico that flowreth every year upon Chriſtmas Eve. 

Sferra ( Fang hath s power n re looſen Iron. 

T hat Bayes preſerve from the miſchief of Lightitin) and Thunder. 
That bitrer p07 ni el feroborery fer re 3 | 

Of the preſage of the year from the inſets in oak, Apples. 

Of the ſted of ſome plants. HERD 

Of the running of the ſap to the root: | 
That Camphire canſeth impotency unto venery ; with niany others. chap. 7. 
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THE THIRD BOOK: * | 
. Of popular and received Tenents concerning Animals. 


n Hat an Elephant hath no joins. 
That an horſe hath no Gall. 

That a Pigeon hath no Gall. 

That 4 Bever to eſcape the hunter bitts off his tiſticles ov ſhonee. 
That a4 Badger hath the [ego of one fide ſhorter then of the other. - 


T hat « carbuncle gives a Bight ith dath 3 Of the £210 flie + of Po fs 


ThatC Gig, Clover, Mace,are but theparts or fraits o the ſame tree. 


chap.6. 


Of the muſicall note of Swans beforg their death. 
T hat the fleſh of Peacocks corrmpteth not. 


T hat a Bear brings forth her cubs informons or unſhaped. 
Of the Baflick, 
T hat 4 Woolf firſt ſeeing a man, begets a dumbniſs in him. 

_ [Of the long Hfeof Deer. 5. be 
That a Kingsfiſher banged by the bill ſheweth where the wind is. 
Of Gryphins. | 
Of the Phenix. : Chap. 
Of the piſring of Toads"f the ſtone in their head and of the generation frac 3. 
That a Salamander lives inthe fire. p.14-| 
of the Amphisbena,or Serpent with rwoheads moving either way. chap. 15. 
That young Vipers force their way through the bowels of their dam. chap.16. 
That Hare: are both male and female. chap.17- 
That Moles ave blind and have no ejes. . chap. 18 
That Lampries have many eyes. chap. 19. 
T hat Snayls have two eyes, and at the ends of their harns. chap.20. 
That the Chamelion lives only by yr. chap.21. 
T hat the Oftridge digeſteth Iron. chap.22: 
Of the Unicorns hors. | chap.2 3+ 
That all Animals in the Land are in their kind in the Sta, chap.24+ 

Compendioiſly of ſome others. | l 


That Storky will only live in Republicks and free Srate*. of| 
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. Of the noiſe of a Bittern by putting the bill in a Reed. 
. That Whelps are blind nine dayes , and then begin to ſee, © 
| © of the Amipathy between a Toad and a Spider, a Lion and a Cock. 
: That an Earwig hath no wings. 
| Of Worms. : | 
b That Flies make that TT nosſe by their months or wings., 
r. 


| Of the T antt or [mall red S 
Of the Glow-worm. 

Of the providence of Piſmires in biting off the ends of Cora, chap.25. 
T hat the Chicken is made ont of the yolk of tht tg. 

Thit Snakes fling , with many others. © | chap.26, 


_ THE FOURTH BOOK: 


| >» . Of many popular and received Tenents concerning man. 


TW man hath only an ereft figure,and that to look up to heaven, Chapter 1. 
= 


| That the heart of man is ſeated on the left ſide. chap.2. 
T hat plurifies areonly on the lefe fide. Ge chap. 3 
| Of the fourth finger of the left hand whereon we wear onr Rings. chap. 4. 
ET] Of theright and lefs hand.” © chap. Fs. 
/ of 102/me> - emy ſome men ſwim naturally that men drowned do float the ninth 
: day when their gall breaketh women prone and men ſupine or upon their backs C.6. 
T hat men weigh heavier dead then glive,and before meat then after...  chap.7. 
| That there are ſeveral paſſages for meat and drink.  chap.s. 
Of the cuſtome of ſalutiyg or bleſring upon ſneezing, chap.g. 
| That Fews ftink. : chap. 10. 
Of Pygmies. chap. 11. 
Of the great Climatterical year, that is 63. chap.12. 
Of the Canicular or Dog-dajes.  ' chap.1 3. 
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as THE FIFTH BOOK: | 
_*Of many things queſtionable as they are deſcribed in PiQures. 


F the piftare of the Pelican. - Chapter 1. 
; AHF Hf the pifture of Dolphins. | | chap.2. 
, | Of the pifureof a Graſchopper. " chap. 3 ; 
Of the pifture of the Serpent tempting Eve. chap. 4: | 
Of the piftares of «Adam ani Eve with Navels. chap. 5. 
Of the pitnres of the Tews and Eaſtern Nations at their feaſts, and onr Savionr at 
the paſyover. , | . chap. 6: | 
Of the pifture of our Saviour with long hair. _- chap.7. 
Of thi pifture of Abraham Sacrificing Iſaac. chap.$. 
Of the pifture of Moſes with horns. | _ chap.g. 
Of the Sentcheons of the twelve Tribes of Iſrael. . ... Chap. 10. 
Of the piftures of the Sybils. .. chap-11. 
Of the prftnre deſcribing the death of Cleopatra. chap 12. 
{ Of the pittures of the nine worthies. © chap.13; 
Of the pifture of Tephtah ſacrificing his daughter. chap. 14. 
Of the piftnre of Tohn the Baptiſt in a Camels thin. chap.15.| 
Of the piftare of the Chriſtopher. BER: | chap. 16. 
| Of the piftare of S. George. ' chap.17. | 


Of 
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Of the piftwre of Jerom. chap. 18. | 

Of the piftures of Mermaids, Unicorns and many others. chap.19. | 

Of the Hieroglyphical piftures of the e/ Egyptians. | chap.20. | 
Compendiouſly of many popular Cuſtoms, Opinions, Pi 

its PraQiſes and Obſervations OW I | 


Of an Hare croſring the high way. 
the omninons pap, of Owls and Ravens? 
Of the falling of Salt. 
| Of breaking the Egg-ſhell. 
of = true lovers knot. 
Of the obeok. burning or ear tingling. 
ed ſpeaking nnder the Roſe. wth 
Of [moak, following the fair. . 
Of fitting croſs-leg'd, b 
| þ oagf=ae Aolls, | 
Of the ſet tine of payring of neiln | | 
Of Liens heads upon Pe os | 
Of the ſaying, VUngirt unbleſt. | 
_ Of the piftare of God the Father. | 
| Of the pifture of Sun, Moon, and the Winds. 
Of the Sun daxcing or Eaſter day. | | | 
Of the Silly- How or covering about ſome childrens heads. 
Of being, drunk, once 4 moneth. 
Of the apearing of the devil with a cloven hoofe | 
Of the predittion of the year ,enſning from the inſets 1n Qak, apples. 
That Children wonld naturally ſpeak Hebrew. | 
Of refraining to kill Swallows. | | 
Of lights burning dimm at the apparition of ſpirits. 
Of the wearing of Coral. 
Of Moſes his Rod inthe diſcovery of Mines. 
Of diſcovering of doubtfull matters by book or ſtaff. 


chap.21. 


chap, 22. | 
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THE SIX TH.BOOK. | 
Concerning ſundry Tenenrs Geographicall and Hiſtorical. | 


Oncerning the beginning of the world, that the tine. thereof. 3s, nat preciſely 

kzwown, 4s commonly it u preſumed. | . Chapter 1, 

Of mens enquiries in wher/cofen or pint of the, Zodiach it began, that. 45.3 Jar 

generally. made they are in vain, and as particularly incertain.. chap. 2, 

|| Of the diviſions of the ſeaſons,and four quarters of the year, according wnto Aſtro? 

nomers and Phyfitians,that the common compnte of the Ancients, avd which #1 

ſtill retained by ſome, is very queſtionable. , Chap. 3; 

Of ſome computation of days, and diduttions of one part of the year. a & 

| chap. 4+ 

A Digreſsion of the wiſdom of God in the ſite and motion of the Sun. chap.s.| 

| Concerning the vulgar opinion that the earth was fend SO ſod: 

| | | .:chap. 6. 

| Of Eaft and Weſt, and properties reſpefively aſcribed ants (auntries. ,\chap.7+ 

(Of rhe ſeven heads of Nile. Fl DE . chap8. 
| Of the greatneſs of Nile. | 

Of its inundation, and certain rime thereof. _ 
At \ 
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Thi ir never my in EgJPr, &c. TR 8. 
Of the Red Sea. I _ chap.9. 
| Of the blackweſs of Negroes. MEATS LT EO EREITETSS chap. 10, 
: | Of the ſame.” |»: | | chap.z 1, 
'| A digreſrion of Blackm(s. LESS SH, 27 chap.12. 
1 Of Gypper. | Os chap.13. 
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of the _ ve Common Errors. 


ſeverall wounds of conlfipnibgs 
riesin the depravity of thoſe parts, 


of the TaRt, a5't | 


may take leave to' jud! 
ſo" 


ment) were grofly i 7 del aded in| 
the claricy of underſtanding, RTE yn 
| how error wrnoes1ts woe 


{ 


whereby drbough- chere were many he ror Sh calc as © 
eaſily yr oor a'weaker circumſpefion, yet did*the 

take no advan thereof. It - hath' therefore ſeemed, 

ſhould be detaded by ,”or ſubje&.herreaſon'foa —— 

ſubjected unto hers, It hach empuzzeled the enquired 

enforct unto conceptions, to make. | 
{ſhe coutd diſcourſe wirh ſuch a creature; or Tn a p 
tion of impoſture.. The wits of others, have been- ſo'bold diver Mpoers ; 
| city in ep pranca coldly , and when ſuch ſpecious er 77 

| fruit were promiſed; as tomake them like gods; nor to deſire, at leaſt not t "ro: 

derhe pur Le ae Ehanſale And had it been their own thÞ 
perhapshavereplied ; If che raſte of 'this fruir boron chiesrL er {An 

remaineſtrhou a beaſt > If Tenant men! gp ded dets ready. Tf rhere- 
by:oureyes ſhall be'opened hereafter, they are at = "oa 
coverthy:deceic, and we defire them no opener ke ow ſhame, If to 
{know goodandevil be'our "I akhough we have free willufito ——_— we = | 
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Adam whence 
(probably)in- 
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defireto perform but one ; we know *tis good to obey the Commandment of 
aur Fvibif we tranſgreſsic, ©» | ISR, 
y Weredeccived by one another and'i the greateſt diſadvantage of de 
that is, Sy-Grpnger by thy Fexker © r Eve preſented thefruit, and Ai 
ceived it from her. Thus the Serpent was cunning enough wo begj 
the weaker; and the weaker of ſtrength ſufficient to \canſummate 
che ſtronger... Arcand fallicy was voegher , a naked offer provedtfu 
unto him;z*So- bis ſupeſtru&tion was his'reine, and the fereility of his Tleep, an 
iſſue of death unto him. And although the condition of ſex and poſterioriry of 
creation might ſomewhat extenuate the, error of the woman: Yet was4it very 
ſtrange and inexcuſfable inthe man , eſpecially, if as ſome affirm, he was the wiſelt 
of all menſince ; or if as others have conceived, he was not ignorant of the fall of 
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in it that he would not have done, or defired undone , when he brake. forth as | | 
deſperately, as before he had done uncivilly ; Ay iniquity i greater then can be | | 
forgiven me. E127 ORE AL IE = | 

Some niceties I confeſs there are which extenuate, but many more that aggra. | 
vate thisdeluſion ,; which exceeding the bounds of this Diſcourſe, and perhaps 
our ſatisfaction, we ſhall at preſent paſs over. - And therefore whether the f1n 
of our firſt Parents were the greateſt of any ſince, whether the tranſgreſlion of | 
Eve ſeducing, did not exceed that of Adam ſeduced , or whether the reſiſtibility 
of his reaſon did not equivalence the facility of her ſeduction , we ſhall refer it 
unto the Schoolman. Whether there was not in Eve as great injuſtice in deceiv= | The Thalm- 
[ing her husband , as imprudence in+ being deceived her ſelf, eſpecially if foretaſt- ' d'ſts Allego- 
ing the fruit, her eyes were opened before his , and ſhe knew the effect of is , 'be-  #i<5 upon the | 
fore hetaſted of it, we leave it unto the Moralift. Whether the whole relation -noqgg nag | 
be not Allegorical , that is, whether the temptation of the man by the woman, be | -,,-, £11. 
not the ſeduRion of therational, and higher parts, by the inferiour and feminine | 


% 


faculties : Or whether the tree in the midſt ofthe garden, were not that part in the 
center of the body, on which was afterward the appointment of circumciſion in 
males, we leaveitunto the Thalmadift. Whether there were any policy in the | 
devil to tempt them before the conjun&ion, or whether the iſſue before tentation ' 
might 1a juſtice have ſuffered with thoſe after ; we leaveit unto the Lawyer. | 
Whether Adam foreknew the advent of Chriſt, or the reparation of his error by | 
his Saviour ; how the execution of the curſe ſhould have been ordered ; ifafrer 
 Evehadeaten, Adam had yet refuſed. Whether if they had taſted the tree of | 
life beforethat of good and evil, they had yet ſuffered the curſe of mortality , 
or whether the efficacy of the one had not over-powered the penalty of the other , 
weleave it unto God. _ For healonecan truly determine thele and all chings elſe ; 
Whoas he hath propoſed the world unto our diſputation, ſo hath he reſerved ma- 
ny things unto his own reſolation , whoſe determinations we canoot hope from 
fleſh ; but muſt with.reyerence ſuſpend unto that great day , whoſe juſtice ſhall 
either condemn our curioſities, or reſolve our diſquiſitions, _ 

Laſtly, Man was not only deceiveable in his integrity; but the Angels of light in | 
all their clarity. He that ſaid he would belike the higheſt, did err; if in ſome 
way he conceived not himſelf fo already; butin attempring ſo high an effe& from 
himſelf, he miſ-underſtood the nature of God, and held a falſe apprehenſion of his 
own; whereby vainly attempting not-only inſolencies, but impoſlibilities, he de- 
ceived himſe!f as low as helL In brief, there is nothing infallible bur God, who 
cannot poſflible err. For things are really true as they correſpond unto his con- 
ception; and have ſo much verity, as they hold of conformity unto that intel- 
let, in whoſe Idea they had their firlt determinations. And therefore being rhe 
rule, he cannot be irregular ; nor being truth it ſelf, conceiveably admit the im- | 


poilible ſociety of error, 
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C a AaP. II. | 
A further illaſtration of the ſame. | 


BE» thus deluded before the fall , it is no wonder if their conceptions ad 
deceitfull, and could ſcarce ſpeak withour an error after. For what is very 
remarkable (and no manI know hath yet obſerved ) in the relation of Scripture 
beforethe flood, there is but one ſpeech delivered by man , wherein there is not 
an erronions conception; and ſtrictly examined, moſt hainouſly injurious. anto 

truth. The pen of Moſes is briefin the account before the flood, and the ſpeeches | 
recorded ate fix. 


S3 The 
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The fin of 4- 
{| dam and Eve 

leſs excuſable, 

and why ? 


| heard thy vociein the garden, and becauſe I was naked, I hid my ſelf, In which 
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The firſt is that of 44a”, when upon the expoſtulation of God; he replied ; I 


reply, there was included a very groſs miſtake, and if with pertinacity maintained, 
a high and capital error. For thinking by this retirement to. obſcure himſelf 
from God; he infringed the omniſciency and eſſential ubiquity of his Maker. Who 
as hecreated all things, fois he beyond and in them all, not only in power, as un- 
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| 


thereany thing eſcape the perſpicacity ofthoſe eyes which were before light, and 


der his ſubjection, or in his preſence, as being in his cognition, but in his very Efſ- 
ſence,as being the ſoul of their cauſalities, and the efſenciall cauſe of their exiſten- | 
cies. Certainly, his poſterity at this diſtance and after ſo perpetuated an impair- 
ment,cannot but condemn the poverty of his conception, that rhought to obſcure 
himſelf. from his Creator in the ſhade of the garden, who had beheld him before 
in the darkneſs of his Chaos, andthe great obſcurity of nothing ; That thought to 
flie from God,which- could not flie himſelf, or imagined-that one tree ſhould con- 
ceal his nakedneſs from Gods eye, as another had revealed it unto his own. Thoſe 
tormented ſpirits that wiſh the mountains to cover them, have fallen upon deſires 
of minor abſurdiry,and choſen waies of lefs improbable concealment. Though this 
be alſo as ridiculous unto reaſon, as fruitleſs unto their deſires; for he that lajd the 
foundations of the earth,cannot be excluded the ſecrecy of the mountains; nor can 


in whoſe opticks there is no opacity. T his is the conſ6lation of all good men, unto 
whom his ubiquity affordeth continual comfort and fecurity : And this is the af- | 
fliction of hell, unto whom it affordeth diſpair,and remedileſs calamity. For thoſe 
reſtleſs ſpirits that fliethe face of the Almighty, being deprived the fruition of 
his eye, would alſo avoid the extent of his hand , which being impoſlible,their ſuf- 
ferings are deſperate, and their afflictions without evaſion; unrill they can get out | 
of Triſmegiſtzs his circle, that is, ro extend their wings above the univerſe, and 
pitch beyond ubiquity. | | 

The ſecond is that ſpeech of Adam-unto God', The woman whom thou gaveſt 
me to be with me, ſhe gave me of the Tree, andI did eat. This indeed was an un- 
ſatisfactory reply, and therein was involved a very impiouserror, as implying 
God the Author of ſin, and accuſing his Maker of his tranſgreſſion. As if he had 
faid, If thou hadſtnot given me a woman had not been deceived : Thou promi- 
ſed{t ro make her a help, bur ſhe hath proved diſtruion unto me : Had TI remained 
alone, I had not ſinned, bur thou gaveſt me a conſort,and ſoI became ſeduced. This 
wasa bold and open accufationof God , making the'fountain of good the contri. 
ver ofevil,and the forbidder of the crime an abercer of the fa& prohibited. Surely 
his mercy was great that.did not revenge the impeachment of his juſtice ; And his 
goodnels to be admired, that it refuted not his argument it che puniſhmeut of his 
excuſation, or only purſued the firſt tranſgreſſion without a penalty of this the 
ſecond. | 
The third was that of Eve; The Serpent beguiled me, andT dideat. In which 
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reply there was not only a very feeble excuſe, but an erroneous tranſlating her 
own offence upon another. Extenuating her fin from that which was an aggra- 
vation, that is to excule the fact at all, much more upon the ſuggeſtion ofa beaſt, 
-which was b-fore inthe ſtricteſt terms prohibited by her God. For although we 
now.do hope the mercies of God will confidet our degenerated integrities unto 
ſome minoration of our offences, yet had not the ſincerity of our firſt parents, fo 
colourable-expettations, unto whom the commandment was but ſingle, and their 
integrities beſt able to reſiſt the motions of its tranſgreſlion. And therefore ſo hei- 
nous conceptions have riſen hereof,that ſome have ſeemed more angry therewith, 
then God himſelf: Being ſo exaſperated with the offence as to call in queſtionrtheir 
falvation, and to diſpute the eternal puniſhment of their Maker. Afſuredly with 
berter reafon may _ accuſe them, then they the Serpent, or one another ; | 
and the diſpleaſure of the Pelagians muſt needs be irreconcilable, who perempro- | 


rily 
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rily maintaining they can fulfill the whole Law, will infatisfactorily condemnrhe | 
non-obſervation of one. | | 

The fourth was that ſpeech of Cain upon the demand of God , Where is thy 
Brother ? and he faid, I know nor. In which negation , beſide the open impu- 
dence, there was implied a notable error; for returning a lie unto his Maker, and 
preſuming in this manner, to put off the ſearcher of hearts, hedenied che omni- 
{ciency of God, whereunto there is nothing concealable: The anſwer of Satan in 
the caſe of ob, had more of truth, wiſdom and reverence, then this, Whence 
comeſt thou Satan ? and he ſaid, from compaſling of the Earth. For thoughan 
enemy of God, and hater of all Truth, his wiſdom will hardly permir him to fal- 
ſige with the All-mighty. - For well underſtanding the omniſcience of his nature, 
he is not ſo ready to deceive himſelf, as to falfifie unto him whoſe cognition is no | 
way deludable. And therefore when in the tentation of Chriſt he played upon 
the fallacy,and thought to deceive the Author of Truth, the method of this procee- |-71, gey1) 
ding aroſe from the uncertainty of his Divinity ; whereof had he remained aſſur | knew nor our 
red, he had continued filent , nor wonld his diſcretion attempt fo unſucceedablea ! Saviour ro be 
remptation. And ſo again at the laſt day , when our offences ſhall be drawn into | ©24- _ he 
accompr, the ſubtilry of that Inquiſitor ſhall not preſent unto God a bundle of | **2P"e0 bm 
calumnies or confutable accufarions; but will diſcreetly offer up unto his Omni- | 
ſciency,a true and undeniable liſt of ourtranſgreſſions. + | 

The fifth is another reply of Caiz upon the denouncement of his carſe, My ini | 
quity is greater then can be forgiven : For ſo is it expreſſed in ſome Tranſlations. | 
The aſſertion was not onely deſperate, bur the conceit erroneons, overthrowing 
that glorious Attribute of God, his Mercy , and conceiving the fin of murder 
unpardonable. Which how great ſoever, is not above the repentance of man, but 
far below the mercies of God, and was (as ſonte conceive) expiated in that ptmiſh- 
ment heſuffered temporally for ic. There are but two examples of this error in 
holy Scripture, and they both for murder, and both as it were of the ſame perſon , 
for Chriſt was myſtically ſlain in Abel, and therefore Cain had ſome influence on 
hisdeath as well as Z4das , but the fin had a different effe&t on Cain, from that it 
had on F=das, and moſt that ſince have fallen into it ; for they like fda defire 
death, and nor unfrequently purſue it : Cain on the contrary grew atraid there- 
of, and obtained a fecurement fromit. Afﬀuredly it his defpair continued, there 
was puniſhment enough in life, and Juſtice ſufficient inthe mercy of his prore- 
Rion. For the life of the deſperate equals the anxieties of death ; who inunceſ- 
fanr inquietudes bur a the life of rhe damned, and anticipate the def0farions of 
Hell. Tis indeed a fin in man, but a puniſhment onely in Devils, who offend 
not God but aMict themſelves, inthe appointed deſpair of his mercies. And asto 
be withour all hope is the affliction of rhe damned, fo is it the happinels of the 
bleſſed ; who having their expeRations preſent, are not diftrafted with futuriries. 
So is it alfo their feliciry tohave no Faith; for enjoying the beatifical viſion, 
| there is nothing unto them inevident ; andin the fruition of the obje of Faith, 
they have received the full evacuation of it. 

The laſt fpeech was that of Lamech, I have ſlain a man'to my wound, and a 
young man to'my hurt : If Caiz be avenged feven fold, truly Lamech ſeventy and 
feven fold; "Now herein there ſeemsro be a very erroneous Illation , from the in- 
dulgence of God unto Caiy, concluding an immunity unto himſelf; that is, a're- 
gular proteion froma ſingle example, and an exemption from puniſhmentin a 
fac that naturally deſervedit.* The Error of this offendor was contrary to that 
of Cain, whom the Rabbias conceive that Larmech ar this time killed. He deſpair-| .; .. 
| edof Gods mercy in the ſame FaR, where this prefumed of it ; he by a decollation | the Rabbins 
of all hope annihilared his mercy ,” this by an immoderancy thereof deſtroyed his] think, was the 
| Juſtice, Though the ſm wereleſs, theerror was as great; For as 1t 15 untrue | 932 _ by 
| that his mercy will not forgive offenders, or his benigniry co-operate to —_ -44-"4 "9 
FR verſions ; 
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verſions ; Sois it alſo of no leſs falſity to affirm his juſtice will not exact account 
of finners, or puniſh ſuch as continue in their tranſgreſſions. 

"Thus may we perceive, how-weakly our fathers did err before the Floud , how 
continually and upon common diſcourſe they fell upon errors after , it is there- 
fore no wonder we have been erroneous ever fince: And being now at greateſt 
diſtance from the beginning of error, are almoſt loſt in irsdifſemination, whole 
waies are boundleſs, and confeſs ne circumſcription. 


/ 
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of the ſecond cauſe of Popular Errors ; the erroncom diſpo- 
ſion of the people, | 


Aving thus declared the fallible nature of Mman even from his firſt produRti- 

on, wehave beheld the general cauſe of error. But as for popular errors, 
they are more neerly founded upon an erroneous inclination of the people; as 
being the moſt deceptable part of mankind , and ready with open arms to receive 
the encroachments of error. Which condition of theirs although deduceable 
from many grounds , yet ſhall we evidence it but from a few , and ſuch as moſt 
neerly andundeniable declare their natures. 
_ . How unequal diſcerners of truth they are, and openly expoſed unto error, will 
firſt appear from their unqualified intellectuals , unable to umpire the difficulty 
of its difſentions. For error, to ſpeak largely, is a falſe judgement of things, or an 
| aſſent unto falſity. Now whether the obje&t whereunto they deliver up their aſ- 
ſent be true or falſe , they are incompetent judges. 

For the aſſured truth of things is derived from the principlesof knowledge , 
and cauſes which determine ther verities. Whereof their uncultivated underſtand- 
ings , ſcarce holding any theory,they are but bad diſcerners of verity ; andin the 
numerous track of error, but caſually.do hit the point and unity of truth. 

Their underſtanding is fo feeble in the diſcernment of falſities, and averting the 
errors of reaſon, that it ſubmicceth unto the fallacies of ſenſe,and is unable to reQi- 
fie the error of its ſenſations. Thus the greater part of mankind having but one | 
eye of ſenſe and reaſon , conceive the earth far bigger then the Sun , the fixed 
Stars leſſer then the Moon , their figures plain, and their ſpaces from earth equi- 
diſtant. For thus their ſenſe informeth them, and herein their reaſon cannot reQi- 
fiethem , and therefore hopeleſly continuing in miſtakes, they live and die in their 
| abſurdities; paſſing their dayes in perverted apprehenfions, and conceptionsof 
| x | the world , derogatory unto Ged , and the wiſdom of the creation. 

Arguments of Again being ſoilliterate in the point of inte!leR, and their ſenſe ſo incorrected , 
ſenfirive qua- | they are farther indiſpoſed ever to attain unto truth, as —_— proceeding in 
lirymoſ pre- | thoſe wayes , which have moſt reference unto ſenſe, and wherein there lyeth moſt 
raging upon | notable and popular deluſion. | 
vs Jo m__ For being unable .to weild the intelleual arms of reaſon, they are fain to be- 

? take themſelves unto waſters and the blunter weapons of truth .; affecting the 
os and ſenſible waies of doctrine , and ſuch as will not conſiſt with ſtrict and 

ubtile reaſon. Thus unto thema piece of Rhetorick is a ſufficient argument of 
Logick, an Apogee of e/£/op, beyond a Syllogiſm in Barbara ,, parables then 
propoſitions, proverbs more powerfull then demonſtrations. And there- | 
fore are they led rather by example , then precept ; . receiving perſwaſions from 
viſible inducements , before intellectual inſtruftions. And therefore alſo they 
judge of humane ations by the event; for being uncapable of operable cir- 
cumſtances, or rightly to judge the prudentiality of affairs, they only gaze upon 
the viſible ſucceſs, and thereafter condemn or cry up the whole omen. | 
| An 
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are commonly confined unto the literal ſenſe of the text ; from whence have en- 
ſued rhe groſs and duller fort of Hereffes. For not attaining the deuteroſcopy , 
and ſecond intention of the words, they-ate fainto omit their Superconſequercies, 
Coherencies, Figures , or Tropologies; and are not ſometime perſwaded by fire 
beyond their literalities. . And t re alſo things inviſible, butunto intelle&ty- 
all diſcernments, to humour the groſsneſs of their compretienfions, have been 
degraded from their proper forms , and God himſelf diſhonioured into 'manual | 
expreſlions. And ſo likewiſe being unprovided , or unſufficient for higher | 
ſpeculations, they will alwaies berake rhemfelves unto ſenſible repreſenrarions, | 
and can hardly be. reſtrained the dulnefs of Tdolatry. A fin or folly not only | 
derogatory unto God, but men; overthrowing their reaſon, as well as his , 
divinity. Inbrief , areciprocation , or rather an Inverſion of the Creation ; 
making God one way, as he made us another ; that is, after our Image, as he | | 
made us after his own. | | | 

Moreover, their underſtanding thus weak in it ſelf, and perverted by ſenſible | | 
deluſions , is yet farther impaired by the dominion of their appetite; tharis , 
the irrational and brutal part of the ſoul, which lording it over the ſoveraign | 
faculry , interrupts the actions of that noble part, and choaks thoſe terfder | 
ſparks, which Adam hath left them of reaſon. And therefore they do not = | 
fonew with errors , but vices depending thereon. Thus they commonly affect 
no man any farther then he deſerts his reaſon, or complies with their aberrancies. 

Hence they imbrace not vertue for it ſelf}, butits reward; and the argument 

from pleaſure or utility is far more powerfull , then that from vertuous honeſty : | 
Which AMahomer and his contrivers welt underſtood , when heſer out the feliciry 
of his heaven , by the contentments of fleſh , and the delights of ſenſe : ſlightly 
paſſing over the accompliſhment of the ſoul',” and the Featiends of that pare 
which earth and viſibilties roo w!' affet. Bur the wiſdom of our Sa- 
yiour, and the ſimplicity of | his truth proceeded'another way ; defying the 
popular proviſions of —_—_— from ſenfible expe@ations ;, placing his feli- 
city in things removed from ſenſe, and the intelleQual enjoyment of God. 
And therefore 'the doctrine of the one was never afraid of Univerſities, or en- | 
deavoured the baniſhment of learning like the other. And though Galez doth ban 
ſometime nibble at 2oſes , and beſide the Apoſtate Chrſtian , ſome Heathens : 
have queſtioned his Philoſophical. parc or treaty of the Creation : Yet is there 
-| ſurely no reaſonable Pagas., that will not admire the rationall and well ground- 
ed precepts of Chriſt , whoſe life, as it was conformable unto his dorine, fo 
was that unto the higheſt rules of reaſon; and muſt therefore flouriſh in the 
—_— of learning, and the perfe&ion of parts beſt able ro compre- 
hend it. 

Again, Their individual imperfeRions being great , they are moreover en- 
larged bygheir aggregation ; and being erroneous in their ſingle numbers once ' 
hudled _— they will beerror ir ſelf. 'For beinga confufion of knaves and 
fools, anda farraginous concurrence of all conditions, tempers, ſex, and ages, 
it is but natural if their determinations be monſtrous, and many wales incon- 
ſiſtent with truth. And therefore wiſe men have alwaics applauded their own 
judgement, in the contradiRion of that of the people ; and their fobereſt ad- 
| verſaries , have ever afforded chem the ſtile of fools and mad men , and to fpeak : 
impartially , their a&ions have often made good thefe Epithites. Had Oreſftes | Non [ani eſſe 


| And fo from this ground in the LeRure of holy Seripture , their apprchenſions | 
[ 


aq an. — 


been Jadge , he would not have acquitted rhat Zyſrian rabble of madneſs, bomints , non 
who upon a viſible miracle, falling into ſo high aconceit of Pax! and Barnabas , _ pe | 
that they termed the one Fupiter, the other Afercurius), that they brought oxen 
and garlands , and were hardly reſtrained from facrificing unto them, did not- 


wichfanding ſuddenly after fall upon Panl, and having ſtoned him, drew him | 


for 


ad. 


- 
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for dead out of the city. It might have hazarded the fides of Democricus, bad | 
he been preſent at that rumult of Demerrizs ,, when the people flocking toge- 
ther in great numbers, ſome cryed one thing, and ſome another, and the aſſem- 
bly was confuſed, and the moſt part knew not wherefore they were come toge- 
ther , notwithſtanding, all with one voice for the ſpace of. exwo hours cried out , | 
great is Diana of the Epheſians... It had overcome the patience of ob, as it did 
the meekneſs of doſes, and would ſurely havemaſiered any, but the longani- 
mity and laſting ſafferance of God : Had they beheld the mutiny in the wil-| 
derneſs, when after ten great mirdclesin Egypt, and ſome ip the ſame place, they | 
melted down their ſtoln ear-rings intoacalt , and monſtrouſly cried out-: Theſe 
are thy gods O 1/7ae!, that brought thee out of  theland of Zgype. It much ac- 
cuſeth the impatiencie of Peter, who could not endure the ſtaves of the multi- | 
tude, and is the greateſt example of lenity in our Saviour, when he deſired of 
God forgiveneſs unto thoſe, who having one day bronght him into the Cicy in; 
triumph , did preſently after , a& ail diſhonour upon him, and nothing'could 
be heard bur Crucifige in'their courts. Certainly he that conſidereth rheſe 
things in Gods peculiar people , will eaſily diſcern how little of cruth thereis in 
the waiesof ' the multitude ; and though ſometimes they are flattered with that | 


| Apboriſm-, will hardly believe che voice of the. people to be the voice of | 
God. ET; 


Laſtly, Being thus devided from -truth in themſelves, they are yet farther re- 
moved by advenient deception. - For trueitis (and I hope ſhall not offend their 
vulgarities, ) if I ſay they aredaily mocked intoerror by ſubtler deviſors, and 
have been expreſly deluded, by all profeſſions and. ages. Thus the Prieſts of 
Elder time, have put upon them many imctedible. conceits, not only deluding 
their apprebenſions with Ariolation, South-ſaying, and ſuch oblique Idolarries , | 

but winning their credulicies unto the literal and down-right adorement of Cars , 
Lizzards, and Beetles. And thus'alſoin ſome Chriſtian Churches, wherein is 
| preſumed anirreprovable cruth, if all be true chrat1s ſuſpected, or half whats 


related, there have not wanted many ſtrange deceptions , and ſome thereof are | 
ſill confeſſed by the 'name of prone frauds. Thus Thendas an Impoſtor was! 
able to lead away four theuſand into the wilderneſs, and the deluſions of A1a- | 
homet almoſt the fourth part of mankinde- Thus all hereſies, how grols ſoever, 
have found a, welcome with the people. For thus, many of the Jews were 
| wrought into belief , that Herod was the Meſſiasz and David George of Leyden 
| and Arden, were not without a party amongſt the' people, who maintained the 
fame opinion of themſelves almoſt in our daies. | 
| Phyſitians ( many. at leaſt.that make profeſſion thereof) beſide divers leſs 
diſcoverable waiesof fraud, have made them believe, there is the book of fare, 
cenſure upon OF the power of Aarons breſt-plate in Urines. And therefore hereunto they ; 
judgements ; have recourſe, as unto the Oracle of life, the great determinator of virginity , | 
þy Urine, | conception, fertility, and the inſcrutable infirmities of the whole body. For as 
' though there were a ſeminality in Urine, or that like the ſeed it carried with it 
| the 1dea of every part , they fooliſhly conceive, we viſibly behold therein the 
' Anatomy of every particle , and can thereby indigitate their diſeaſes ; And 
| running into any demands, expect from usa ſudden reſolution in things, whereon 
| the Devil of Delphos would demurr , and we know hath taken reſpite of ſome | 
daiesto anſwer ecafjer queſtions. | 
| | Saltimbancoes, Quacksalvers, and Charlatans , deceive them in lower degrees. 
Places in Ye- | Were e£ſop alive, the Piazza and Pont-Newf could not but ſpeak their fallacies; | 
nice and Paris, | mean while there are too many, whoſe cries cannot conceal their miſchief, For 
— their impoſtures are full of cruelty, and worſe then any other, deluding not 
thelc pranks. | Only unto pecuniary defraudations , but the irreparable deceit of death. 
Aſtrologers , which pretend to be of Cabala with the ſtars (ſuch I meanas 
abuſe 
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having woon their belief unto principles whereof they make great doubt them- 


daily ſwallow the prediions of men , which conſidering the 
their cauſes, and contingencie in their events, are only in the preſcience of God. 

Fortune-tellers, Juglers, Geomancers, and the like incantatory impoſtors , 
chough commonly men of inferiour rank, and from whom without illumination 
they can expe no more then from themſelves, do daily and profeſſedly delude 
them. Unto whom ( what is deplorable in men and Chriſtians ) too many 
applying themſelves ; betwixt jeſt and earneſt, betray the cauſe of truth and in- 
ſenſibly make up the legionary ___ error, | 

Statiſts and Politicians, unto whom Ragione di Stato, isthe firſt conſiderable, 
as though ir were their buſineſs to deceive the people, as a maxime, do hold, 
that truth is to be concealed from them ; unto whom although they reveal the 
viſible deſign, yer do they commonly conceal the capital intention. And there- 
fore have they ever been the inſtruments of great deGgns yet ſeldom under- 
ſtood the true intention of any ; accompliſhing the drifts of wiſer heads , as ina- 
nimate and ignorant Agents, the general deſign of the world ; who though in 
ſome latitude of ſenſe, and in a natural cognition. perform their proper ations, 
yet do they unknowingly concurr unto higher ends, and blindly advance the 
great intention of Nature. Now:how far they may be kept in ignorance, a great 
example there is in the people of Rome, who never knew thetrue and _ 
name of their own City. For belide that common a 10n received by the 
Citizens, it hada proper and. ſecret name concealed from them : Cxjmns alteram 
Lnomen dicere ſecretis Ceremontarum nefas habetur , ſaith Plinie ; left the name 
| thereof being diſcovered unto their enemies, their Pexates and Patronal Gods, 
might be called forth by charms and incantations. For according unto thetradi- 
tion of Magitians, the tutelary ſpirits will not remove at common appellations, 
but at the proper names of things whereumo they are proteRors. 
| Thus having been deceived by themſelves, and continually deluded by others, 
they muſt needs be ſtuffed with errors, and even over-run with theſe inferiour 
faliities ; whereunto whoſoever fhall reſign their reaſons , cither from the 
root of deceit in themſelves, or inability to reſiſt ſuch trivial ingannations from 
others; although their condition and fortunes may place them many Spheres above 
the multicude ; yet are they ſtill within the line of vulgarity, and Democrartical 


enemies of truth. 
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Of the nearer and mort Immediate Cauſes of popular errors, both in the | 
wiſer and common ſort, Miſapprehenſion, Fallacy, or falſe diduttion, 
COmy » Supixity, adherence unto Antiquity, Tradition and An- | 
1121112 : 
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abuſe that worthy enquiry ; ) have not been wanting in their deceptions. Who! © 


ſelves, have made them believe that arbitrary events below , have neceſſary.| 
cauſes above ; whereupon cheir credulities aſſent unto any pong and | 
independencie of 
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The people of 


Rome, why | 


never ſuffer d 
to know the 
right name of 


chelr Ciry. 


Deceptions, 


Th firſt is amiſtake, or a miſconception of things, either intheir firſt appre- 
henfions, or ſecondary. relations. So Eve miſtook the Commandment, eirher 
from the immediate injunction of God, or from the ſecondary narrationof her 
husband. So might che Diſciples miſtake our'Saviour, in his anſwer unto Peter, 
concerning the death of fohy, as is delivered, Foby 21. Peter ſeeing fohx, faith 
unto. ?e/xs, Lord, and what ſhall this man do? efws faith; If I will , that he' 
earry till I come, what is that unto thee? Then wear this ſaying abroad _— 
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the brethren , that that Diſciple ſhould not die. Thus began the conceit and opi- 
of the Centaxres : thatis, inthe miſtake of the firſt beholders , as is declared by 
Servins ; when ſome young Theflalians on horſeback were beheld afar off, while 
their horſes watered, that is, while their heads were depreſſed , they were concei- 
ved by the firſt SpeCtators, to be but one animal ; and arſwerable hereunto have 
their pictures been drawn ever fince. 

And as {imple miſtakes commonly beget fallacies, ſo men reſt not in falſe appre- 
henfions, without abſurd and inconſequenr diductions , from fallacious founda- 
tions, and mifapprehended mediums, erecting concluſions no way inferrible from 
their premiſes. Now the fallacies whereby men deceive others, and are deceived 
themſelyes, the Ancients have divided into Verball and Reall. Of the Verball, 


ſix, yet arethere but two thereof worthy our notation ; and unto which the reſt 
may bereferred : that is the fallacy of Equivocation and Amphibologie ; which 


many put together. From this fallacyaroſe that calamicous error of the Jews, 
miſapprehending the Prophefies of their Meſlias, and expounding them alwaies un- 
to literal and-tem expeQations::By this way many'errors crept in and per- 
verted the dorineof Pyrhagoras, whilſt men: received his precepts in a different 
ſenſe fromhis intention, converting Metaphors into proprieties, and receiving as 
literal expreflions, obſcureand:involved cruths.!: Thus when he enjoyned his Dil- 


the uſe of thar pulſe; whichnotwi ing could not be his meaning ; for as 
Ariſtoxenns who wrote his life, averrech, he delighred:much in that kind of food 
himſelf. But herein as P/#tarch obſerveth, he had not other intention, then to diſ- 
ſwade men from Magiſtracy, or undertaking the publike offices of ſtate, for by 
beans were the Magiitrates.clecte& inſome parts 0f Greece , andafter his daies, we 
read in Thxcydides, of theCounfelof rhe bean in Athews. The fame word alſo in 


of continency, as Awl. Gelius hath expounded; and as Empedecles may allo be in- 
terpreted : that is, Tefticulis miſers dextras ſubducite;, and might be the original 


ſignature of the venereal organs of both Sexes, Again, his injunction is, not to 
harbour Swallows in our houſes: Whoſe advice notwithſtanding we do not con- 
temn, who daily admir and cheriſh them: For herein a caution is only implied, not 
to entertain ungratefull and thankleſs perſons, which like the Swallow are no way 
commodious unto us; but having made uſe of our habitations, and ſerved their 
own turns, forſake us. So he commands to deface the print of a cauldron in the 
aſhes after it hath boiled. Which ſtrictly to obſerve were condemnable ſuperſtirion: 
For hereby he covertly adviſeth us not to perſevere in anger , but after our choler 
hath boyled, to retain no impreſfion thereof. In thelike ſenſe are to be received, 
when he adviſeth his Diſciples to give the right hand but to few, to put no viands 
in a chamber-pot, not to paſs over a balance, not to rake up fire with a ſword, or 
piſs againſt che Sun. 'Which enigmatical deliveries comprehended uſeful verities, 
but being miſtaken by liceral Expoſitors ar che firſt, they have been miſunderſtood 
by moit ſince, and may be occaſion of error to verbal capacities for ever. 


might be the ſame continued; fo when: he ſaid, Ye ſhall not die, that was in 
his equivocation,, ye ſhall not incur & preſent death, or a deſtruction immediatly 
enſuing your tranſgretfion. Youreyes ſhall be opened ; that is, not to the en- 
| largement of your knowledge, but diſcovery of your ſhame and-proper confu- 
| Non; You ſhall know good andevil ,| chat is, you ſhall have knowledge of good 
| by'itg privation, but-cagniſance of evitby ſenſe and viſible experience. And the 
| ame fallacy or way of deceit ſo well ſucceeding in Paradiſe, he continued in his 
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and ſuch as conclude from miſtakes of theword , although there be no leſs then | 


concludefrom the ambiguity of ſome one' word, or the ambiguous ſvnraxis of| 


This fallacy in the firſt deluſion Satan put upon Eve , and bis whole tentation | 


ciples, anabſtinence from beans; many conceived they were with ſeverity debarred | 


Greek doth tignifie a Teſticle, and hath 'been. thought by ſome an injunRtion only | 


intention of - cm as having a notable hint hereof in Beans, from the natural | 


—— 


| ten, he ſhall give his Angels charge concerning thee, and in their hands chey ſhall 
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Oracles through all the world. Which had not men more warily underſtood , 
they might have performed many as inconſiſtent with his intention.” ' Brutus 


Athenians might bave built them wooden walls, or doubled the Altar at 
Delphos. 
The circle of this fallacy is very large ; and herein may be comprifed all Iro- 
nical miſtakes, for intended expreſſions receiving inverted f1gntfications ; 
all deductions from Metaphors, Parables, Allegories, unto reall and' rigi 
interpretations. Whereby have riſeh not only popular errors in Philoſophy, 
bur vulgar and ſenfſleſs Hereſies in Divinity ; as will be-evident unto any thar 


2 


might have made haſt with Tarquine to have kiſſed his own Mother. | The | - 


ſhall examine their foundations, as they ſtand telated by Epiphanine,: Anſtin, or 
Prateolus. | | 

Other waies there are of deceit, which conſiſt. nbt-in falſe apprehenſionof 
words, that is, verbal expreſlions or ſentential ſignifications, but fraudulenc 
deductions, or inconſequent illations, from a falſe conception of things: Of theſe 
extradiQionary and real fallacies, Ariforle and Logicians make in number fix, buc 
we obſerve that men are moſt commonly. deceived by four thereof :-rhofe are 
Petitio principii.. A difts ſecundum quid ad diftum ſimplciter. A nou cauſa pro 
cauſa. And fallacia conſequentis. | | | 

The firſt is, Petitio principsi, Which fallacie is commited, whena queſtion is 
made a medium, or we aſſume a medium as granted, whereof we remain as unſfa- 
tisfied as of the queſtion. Briefly, where that is- aſſumed asa principle, toprove 
another thing, which is not. conceded as true it ſelf. By this fallacie was Zwe de- 
ceived, when ſhe took for granted, the falſe aſſercion of the Devil; ye ſhall-noc 


be opened,aud you ſhall be as Gods. Which was bur a bare affirmation. of Satan, 
without any proof or probable inducement, contrary unto the command of God 
and former belief of her ſelf. And this' was the Logick. of the Jews when they 
accuſed our Saviour unto P:late ; who demanding a-reaſonable impeachment, or 
theallegation of ſome crime worthy of condemnation ; they -anly replied, if he 
had not been worthy of death, we would not have brought him before thee. 
Wherein there was neither accuſation ofthe perſon, nor. ſatisfaRtion of the Judge; 
Who well underſtood a bare accuſation was no preſumption of guile,;and the 
clamours of the people no accuſation at all. The ſame fallacie is ſometime uſedin 
the diſpute, between 7ob and his friends , they often taking that for granted which 
afterward he diſproveth. | 

The ſecond is A difto ſecundum quid ad ditum frmpliciter ;rhen from that which 
is but true in aqualified ſenſe, an inconditional and abſolate verity is inferred ; 
cransferring the ſpecial conſideration. of things unto their general acceptions, or 
concluding from their ſtri& acception, unto that withour all limication. This fal- 


ſurely die, for God doth know that in the day ſhe ſhalleat thereof, youreyes ſhall | 


De Heieſrhs; 


lacie men commit when they argue from a particular toa general, as when we con- 
clude the vices or qualities of a few upon a whole Natien, Or from a part unto the 
whole. Thus che Devil argued with our Saviour, and by this he would perſwade 


him he might be ſecure, if he caſt himſelf from the Pinacle : For faid he, ic is writ- 


| bear thee up, leaſt at any time thou daſh thy foot againſt a ſtone. Bur this 
illation was fallacious , leaving out part of the texr, He ſhall keepthee inall thy 
waies; that is,in the waies of righteouſneſs, and not of raſh attempts : ſohe urged 
a part for the whole,and inferred more in the concluſion,then was contained in the 
premiſes. By the ſame fallacie we proceed, when we conclude from the fign unto 
the thing ſignified. By this incroachment Idolatry firſt crept in, men converting 
the ſymbolical uſe of Idols into their proper ip, and receiving the repreſen- 


ration of things as the ſubllanceand thing it felf. So the ſtacue of Bel ar firſt 
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eretedin his memory, wasinafrer times adored as a Divinity. And foalſo inthe| 
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| Sacramentof the Euchariſt, the bread and wine which were but the ſignals or Vi- 


| without any atall. Hereby rhe Jews were deceived concerning the commandment 


efficiency whatever 
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fible therhings ſignified, and worſhipped asrhe body of Chriſt. 
And generally meniare deceived that take things ſpoken in ſome latitude 


of the Sabbath , _— gens por wire er ſick, and bh Diſciples for 
phucking g the cars of corn,upon \ y this deplorable miſtake they were 
deceived unto fig; op ace alle of Powe rx mad upon thar 

;, by whoſe ſuperſti ajowehirenien could not elves, or per- 
Thethird is A. non"canſe pro canſa, when that is pretended for a cauſe which 
is not, or. not in that ſenſe which is inferred. - Upon this conſequence the law of 
HMahomet forbid the uſe of wine, and his ſucceſſors abolif bed Univerſities. By 
this Chriſtians have condemned literature, miſunderſtanding the coun- 
ſel of Saint Paul, whoadviſeth no further:thento beware of Philoſophy. On this 
foundation were built-rhe concluſions of Southfayers in their Auguriall, and Tri- 
pudiary divinations; colleting preſages from voice or food of birds, and con- 
joyning events unto cauſes of no' connexion. Hereupon alſo are grougded the 
groſ miſtakes ,\ inthe cure. of many diſeaſes ; not onely from the laſt medicine, 
and ſymparthetical Receipts , but amulets, charms, and all incantatory applicati- 
 0ns; deriving effects noronely from inconcurring cauſes, but things devoid of all 


The fourth is the fallacie of the conſequent, which if trifly taken, may be a 
fallacious illation in reference-unto antecedencie, ng vgs - astO conclude 
fromthe poſitionof theantecedent, unto the poſition of the pnſequent, or from 
the remotion of the conſequent to the remotionof the antecedent. This is uſually 
committed; when-in connexed ions the terms adhere contingently. This 
is frequentim' Oratorie'illations; and thus the Phariſees, becauſe heconverſed 
with Publicans and'Sinners; accuſed 'the holineſs of Chriſt. Bur if this fallacie 


|belargelyraken, it is committed in any vicious illation, offending the rules of 
good, ence ;-and ſoit may be very large, and com all falſe illa- 
tions againſt che ſe led laws of Logick. "But the moſt uſual u inconſequencies are 
-from:particulars, from negatives, and from affirmativeconclufionsin the ſecond 
. - «<p indeed offences are moſt frequent , and-their diſcoveries not 
e 21.395 fas + ; , 

Of Credulity and Supinity. 


Att cauſe of common Errors is the Credulity of men, that ts,an eaſie aſſent, 
- Ato what is obtruded, or a believing at firſt ear what 1s delivered by others. 
Thisis a- weakneſs in the tinde ings , without examination affenting unto 
things ,: which from their natures and cauſes do carry no perſwaſion ; whereby | 
men ofreis fivallow. falfiies for truths , dubioſities for :certainties , felibilities | 
for poſlibiliries, and things impoſſible as poſſibilities themſelves. Which, though 
a weakneſs of the Intelle& , and moſt diſcoverable in yulgar heads , yer hath | 
it ſometime fallen upon wiſer brains, and great advancers of Truth, Thus many } 
wiſe Athenians fo far forgot their Phyloſophy, and the nature of humane pro- | 
duQion , that thy deſcended unto beliefs, 'the originall of their Nation was | 
from the Earth., and had no other beginning then the ſeminality and womb 
. of their great Mother. Thus is it not without wonder, how thoſe learned 
' Arabicks ſo! tamely delivered up their belief unto the abſurdities of the A/- 


! coran: How the noble Geber, Avicenma, and Almanzar , ſhould reſt fatisfied | 


In 


— 
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in the nature and cauſes of earthquakes /ddlivered-from the doRrineof their 
Prophet , thatis, from the motion of a great Bull,” upon whoſe horns all the 
earth is poiſed. How their faiths could fo low, asto- concede their pe- 
nerations in heaven, to be made bythe ſinel} of a cirron; or that the foliciry of 
their Paradiſe ſhould conſiſt in a Jubile of copulation, that is; 'a:coition of dne a& 
as ara. = years. - Thus is it almoſt beyond wonder, how the belief 
of reaſonable creatures, ſhould ever ſubmigunto Tdolatry : And che creduliry of 
choſe men ſcarce credible (withour 
believe a Deity in the work of their own hands. For although in that arciene 
A— foration of PR —— and my heads; the 
1aps might be ſymbolical ; and as thoſe Images' ſome way related untotheir 
Deities; oo was the Idolatry dire& and down-right 2d Jaw | 
dulity ic ilimitable ; who may be made believe that any thing” is 
be made believe there isno God at aff. 4 7 nn 
And as credulity is the cauſe of Error, 6 i 
joying truth , and that not 'only an obſtinate Lb 
acknowledge affent unto whar 1s reaſonably inferted , bur 
ſervation in matters of eafle' truth, or rather ſceptical infidetity againſt the 6vj- 
prehenfions of fools, and the credulity-of the people which 


; and may 


dence of reaſon and ſenfe.” - For theſe are/ec 


abſurd as the aj | | | 
| promiſcuouſly ſwallow any thing. For this isnot only derogatory unto'the 
wiſdom of God, who hath pro the world unto our: konwledge,” andthere-- 


by the motion of himſelf; bur alſo derraQory unto the-intellect , and ſenſe of 
man expreſſedly diſpoſed for that-inquifition.- | And therefore, hw ranraw:ſeio; 
quod wihil-ſcio, is not, to be received m an abſolute ſenſe, bur is cc Fr 
_— unto the number of things whereof our i 

1 ir aquitthe in fatisfation ' of thofe which-quarrel! - 


PROT 


ic 


any affirm the earth doth move , and, will not believe withus, inſtanderh fit}; 
becauſe he hath probable reafonsfor it , and I no _infallible- ſenſe, ' nor-reaſon 
againſt it, I will not quarrel with his affertion.”' 'Bur if like Zewo he ſhalt watk 
about, and yet deny there is any motion iy nature; ſurely thac man wascon- 
ion for thoſe, who: having a _ 


ſticured for Axticera , and werea fre compation 
ceit they are dead , cannot be'convicted inte the ſociety of the hiving. - '/ 
The fourth is a ſupinity or negle&of etyguiry, everiin maers whereof ws 
doubt; rather believing, rhen going to ſee, or doubting with-eaſe and gratis, 
then believing with difficulry or purchaſe. 'Whereby, eitherfrom a men 
tall inaQiviry, we are unready to put in execution the ſugpeſtions or diftares of 
reaſon ; or by a content and acquiefcence in ſpecies of truth, weembrace che 
ſhadow thereof, or ſo much as may palliate its juſt and ſubſtantial acquirements; 
| Had our fore-Fathers far down in thefe reſdlutions, or had their. curioſities been 
ſedentary, who purſued the knowledge of things through all che corners of na- 
ture, the face of truth had been obſcureunto us , whoſe luſtre in ſome pare their 
induftries have revealed. Shs 


» 


preſumpyjon of a ſecond falt ) who could | 
dulicy' oftentimes of not en« | 


ulity, whereby we will noe | 
any Academijcah re« | 


4+, 7 
- | 4 


| of matters, concernitig whoſe verities 'we have conviction from reaſon; or | 
Ecifion from the inerrableand requifire conditions of ſenſe” ' And therefore if 


1} 


| 


- Certainly the ſwear of their Labours was not falt unto them , and cthoy took 
delighr* in the duſt of cheir endeavours. For queſtionlels in knowledge there is 
| no flender difficulty, and truch which wife men fay dorh lye in '4 well, -1s-nor 
| recoverable bur byexantfation. It were fome exrenuation of thecurſe, if i» ſudors 
' vultus tui were confinable unto corporal exercitations, arid there ftiſt-remained 
' a Paradiſe or unthorny place of knowledge. But now our underſtandings being 
| eclipſed, as well as our tempers infirmed , we muſt betake our ſelves to waies of 
reparation, and depend upon the illumination of our endeavours.For thus we may 


| mm ſome mieaſurerepair our primary ruines , and build our ſelves men again. And | 


rhough! | Eb 


I4 


| 


Unlverſicles n 
why man 
eimes full of 


| 


| funRions, bur pervert the harmony of the whole world. For if the world went 
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though the attempts of ſome have been precipitous , and their enquires ſo auda- 
cious as to come within command of the flaming ſwords , and loſt themſelves 
in attempts above humanity ; yet have the enquiries of moſt defeCted by the way, 
and tired within the ſober circumference of —— 

And this is the reaſon why ſome have tranſcribed any thing ; and although 
they cannot but doubt thereof, yet neither make experiment by ſenſe, or enquiry 
by reaſon ; but live in doubts of things whoſe fatisfaftion is in their own power , 
which is indeed the inexcuſable part of our ignorance, and may perhaps fill up 
the charge of the laſt day. - For not obeying the dictates of reaſon, and negleRing 
the cries of truth, we fail not only in the truſt of our undertakings, but in the 
intention of man it ſelf. Which although more venial in ordinary conſtitutions, 
and ſuch as are not framed beyond the capacity of beaten notions, yet will it 
inexcuſably condemn ſome men, who having received excellent endowments , 
have yet fat down by the way , and fruſtrated the intention of their habilities. 
For certainly as ſome men have ſinned-in the [Wy L5g of humanity, and muſt 
anſwer, for not being men, ſo others offend if they be not more, Mags extra 
vitia, quam cum virtutibus, would commend thoſe : Theſe are not excufable 
without an Excellency. For great conſtitutions, and ſuch as are conſtellated 
unto knowledge, do nothing till they out-do all ; they come ſhort of themſelves 
if they go not beyond others, and muſt not fit down under the degree of wor- 
thies. God expeRs no luſtre from the minor ſtars, bur if the Sun ſhould not 
illuminate all, it were afin in Nature, V/rimm bonorum, will not excuſe every 
man, nor is 4 ſufficient for all to hold- the common level : Mens names ſhould 
notonly diſtinguſh them : A man ſhould be ſomthing, that men are not, and 
individual in ſomewhat beſide his proper nature. Thus while it exceeds notthe 
bounds of reaſon and modeſty, we cannot condemn ſingularity. Nos nnmerus 
ſums , is the motto of the multitude, and for that reaſon are they fools. For 
things as they recede from unity, the more they approach to imperfeRion, and 
deformity ; for they hold their perfeQtion in their ſumplicities , and as they 
neareſt approach unto God. 

Now as there are many great wits to be condemned, who have negleRed the 
increment of Arts, and the ſedulous perſuit of knowledge; ſo $424. vom not a 
few "_y much to be pittied, whoſe _— hong not attended with naturat 
parts, they have ſwear to lictle purpoſe, and rolled the ſtone in vain. Which 
chiefly proceedeth from natural incapacity, and genial indiſpoſition, atleaſtto] 
thoſe particulars whereunto they apply their endeavours. And this is onereaſon 
why, though Univerſities be full of men, they are oftentimes empty of learning, 
Why as there are ſome which do much without learning, ſo others bur little with 
it, and few that attain to any meaſure of it. For many heads that undertake it, 
were never ſquared nor timbred for it. There are not only particular men, but 
whole nations indiſpoſed for learning ; whereunto is required not only education, 
buta t Minerva, and teeming conſtitution. For the wiſdom of God hath 
divided the Genius of men according to the different affairs of the world : And 
varied their inclinations according to the variety of Actions to be performed 
therein. Which they who conſider not ; rudely ruſhing upon profeſſions and 
waies of life unequal to their natures ; diſhonour not only themſelves and their 


on as God hath ordained it; and wereevery one implied in points concordant to 
their Natures, Profeſlions , Arts, and Common-wealths would riſe up of them- 
ſelves ; nor needed we a Lanthron to find a man in Archers. 
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Cunay. VI. 
of adherence unto Antiquity. 


Bz the mortalleſt enemy unto knowledge”, and thar which hath done the | Immoderate | 
greateſt execution upon truth, hath been a peremprory adheſion unto Ayu- | 1Alpett ro | 
thority , and more eſpecially the eſtabliſhing of our belief upon the diQares of | - pid | 


Antiquity. For ( as every capacity may obſerve ) moſt men of Ages preſent, | {3 | 
ſo ſuperſtirtiouſly do lobk on Ages paſt, that the Aathorities of the one, exceed | 
the reaſons of the other. Whoſe perſons indeed being-far removed from our | 
times, their works, which ſeldom with us paſs uncontrouled , either by con- 
temporaries or immediate ſacceſſors, are now become out of the diſtance of | 
envies : And the farther removed from' preſent times, are conceived ro approach | 
the nearer unto truth it ſelf. Now hereby methinks we manifeſtly delude our 
felves, and widely walk out of the track of Truth. | | 

For firſt, Men hereby impoſea thraldom on their times, which the ingenuity 
of no age ſhould endure, or indeed the preſumption of any did ever yet enjoin. 
Thus Hippocrates about 2000, year ago , conceived it no injuſtice, either to 
examine or refute the doQrines of his predeceſſors : Galen the like, and Ariſtorle 
moſt of any. Yet did not any of theſe conceive themſelves infallible, or ſer down | 
their diQares as verities irrefragable,; but when they either deliver their own in-| 
ventions, or reje& other mens opinions, they proceed with Judgement and Inge- 
nuity ; eſtabliſhing their afſertion, not only with great ſolidity, but ſubmicring 
them alſo unto the corre&ion of future Shoe. . | 

Secondly, Men that adoretimes paſt , conſider not that thoſe times were once 
preſent : thatis, as our own are at this inſtanr, and we our ſelves tmnto thoſe ro 
come, as they unto us at preſent , as werelye on them, even fo will thoſe on us, 
and magnifie us hereafter, who at preſent condemn our ſelves. Which very ab- 
ſurdity 1s daily committed amongſt us evenin the eſteem, and cenfure of our own 
times. And to ſpeak impartially, old men from whom we ſhould expect the 
greateſt example of wiſdom, do moſt exceed in this point of folly ; commend- 
ing the daies of their youth , they ſcarce remember , ar leaft well underſtood 
not; extolling thoſe times' their younger years have heard their Fathers con- | 
demn, and condemning thoſe times the gray heads of their poſterity ſhall com- 
mend. - And thus isit the humour of many heads to exrol the daies of their fore- 
fathers, and declaim againſt the wickedneſs of times prefent. Which notwith- 
ſtanding they cannot handſomly do, withont the borrowed help and fatyres of 
times paſt , condemning the vices of their times, by the expreſlions of vices in 
times which they commend ; which cannot bur argue the community of vicein 
both. Horace therefore, 7uvenall and Perſeus were no Prophets, although their 
lines did feem to indigitare and point at our times, There's a cerrain lift of vices; 
committed inall ages, and declaimed againſt by all Authors , which will laft as 
long as humane narure , or digeſted into common places may ſerve for any theme, 
and never be out of date untill, Dooms-day. 

Thirdly, The teſtimonies of Antiquity and ſuch as paſs oraculouſly amongſt | 
us, were not.if we conſider them alwayes ſo exact, as to examine rhe doctrine 
they delivered. For ſome, and. thoſe rhe acureſt' of them, have left unto us tna- | 
ny things of falſity, controulable, not only by critical and colle&ivereaſon, bur 
common and countrey obſervation.. Hereof there want not many examples in 
Ariſtotle, through all his book of animals ; we ſhall inſtance only in three of his 
Problemes, and all contained under one Se&ion. The firſt enquirerh why a 
Man doth cough , bur nor an Oxe of Cow ,, whereas notwirhftandmg the con- 
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have expreſly treated de re ruſtica, and have alſodelivered divers remedies for it. 

| Why Juments, as Horſes, Oxen, and Aſſes, have no eructation or belching, | 

whereas indeed the contrary is often obſcrved, and alſo delivered by Collumella. 

And thirdly ; why man alone hath gray hairs ? whereas it cannot eſcape the. 

eyes,and ordinary obſervation ofall men, that Horſes, Dogs, and Foxes, wax | 

gray with age in our Countries; and in the colder Regions many other animals | 

without it. And though favourable conſtruftions may ſomewhat extenuare the 
rigor of theſe conceſlions, yet will ſcarce any palliate that in the fourth of his; 
Meteors, that alc is eaſieſt diſolvible in cold water : Nor that of Dioſcorides, 
that Quickſilver is beſt preſervediin veſſels of Tin and Lead, | 
Other Authors write often dubiouſly , even in matters wherein is expeRed 

a ſtri& and definitive truth , extenuating their affirmations, with aizxr, ferawnt,| . 

fortaſſe : As Diaſcoriges, Galen, Ariftotle , and many more. Others by hear-ſay ; 

caking upon trult molt they have delivered, whoſe volumesare meer colleions, 

drawn "9 the mouthes or leaves of other Authors; as may be obſerved in 

Plinie, eAlian, Athenens, and many more. Not a few tranſcriptively, fubſcrib- 

ing their Names unto other mens endeavours , and meerly tranſcribing almoſt 

all they have written. The Zatines tranſcribing the Greeks , the Greeks, and 

Latines , each other. Thus hath «tine borrowed all from 7rogus Pompeins , 

The Antiqul- and 7ulizs Solinws,in a manner tragſcribed Plinie.Thus bave Lucian and Apmleins 

ty, and ſome | ſerved Lucine Pratenſis , men both living in the fame time, and both tranſcri- 

netable in- | bing the ſame Author, in thoſe famous Books, Entituled Lacixs by the one, 

and Awureus Afinus by the other. In the ſame meaſure hath Simocrates in his 

Tract de Nilo, dealt with Diodorus Siculus, as may be obſerved, in thac work 

annexed unto Herodetns, and tranſlated by Zungermannus. Thus Eraroſthenes 

wholly tranſlated T imothens de Inſulis, not reſerving the very Preface, The 

ſame doth Srrabo report of Exderns , and Ariſton in a Treatiſe Entituled de 

|; Nile, Clemens Alexandrinas hath obſerved many examples hereof among the 

Greeks ; and Phy ſpeaketh very plainly in his Preface, that conferring his Au- 

thors, and comparing their works rogether , he generally found thoſe that went | 

before verbatim tranſcribed, by thoſe that followed after, and their originals 

' never ſo much as mentioned. + To omit how much the wittieſt piece of 0vid'is 

; beholding unto Parthenins Chins, even the magnified Virg:/ hath borrowed 

; almoſtinall his works: in his Eclogues from Theecritas, his Georgicks from Heſiod 

' and Aratas, his e/Exeads from Heuer, the ſecond Book whereof containing the 

| exploit-of Sizox and the Trojan horſe ( as Macrebins obſerveth ) he harh ver- 

| batimderived from P:/ander. Our own profeſſion. is not excuſable herein. Thus 

| Oribaſeus, e/Etins, and e/E£gineta have in a manner tranſcribed Galen. But Mar- 

| cellus Empericus, who hath left a famous work de Medicamentis, hath word for 

, word, tranſcribed all Scribonins Largus , de compoſitione medicamentoram , and 

_ ; not left our his very peroration. Thus may we perceive the Ancients were but 

' men, even like our ſelves. The practice of tranſcription in our daies was 

| no monſter intheirs : Plagiarie had not its nativity with Printing, bur began in 

| times when thefrs were Leficulr , andthe paucity of books ſcarce wanted that 

, invention. | 

Fourthly, While we ſo eagerly adhere unto Antiquity , and the accounts of | - 

' elder times, we are to conſider the fabulous condition thereof. And that we 

An ancient _ | ſhall nor deny, if we call ro mind the mendacity of Greece , from whom we 

Author who | have received moſt relations, and that a conſiderable part of Ancient times, was | 

\ writ, 4? | by the Greeks themſelves termed wutwer, that is, madeupor ſtuffed our with 

<7 wv fue | fables. And furely the fabulous inclination of thoſe daies, was greater then any 

_ pon fince ; which ſwarmed fo with fables, and from ſuch flender grounds, took: 

you hints for fictions, poyſoning the world ever after , wherein , how far they ex- 


{ is 
| yr" Holy ceeded, may be examplified from Palephatns, in his book of fabulous narracions. 
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That fable of Orpheus, who by the melody of his muſick made woods and The fable of | 


. = . Fo ; | 

trees to follow him , wasraiſed upona ſlender foundation , for there were a crew __ - his | 
rpc | 

| 


of mad women, retired unto a mountain, from whence being pacified by his noe 
Muſick , they deſcended with boughs in their hands, which unto the fabuloſiry gyned. 

of thoſe times, proved a ſufficient ground to celebrate unto all poſterity tie | 

Magick of Orphexs Harp, and its power to attra® the ſenſleſs trees about it. |, 

That Medea the famous Sorcereſs could renew youth , and make old men young | 

again, *was nothing elſe, but that from the knowledge of ſimples ſhe hada Re- | 
ceit to make white hair black, and reduce old heads into the tinure of youth 
| Again. The fable of Gerion and Cerberus with three heads was this ; Geriop 
| was of the City Tricarinia, that is, of three heads, and Cerberns of the ſame 
place was one of his dogs, which running into a cave upon purſuit of his ma- 
{ters Oxen, Hercules perforce drew him out of that place; from whence the 
conceits of thoſe daiesaffirmed no leſs, then that Heyc#les deſcended into hell, 
and brought up Cerberss into the habitation of the living. Upon the like 
grounds was raiſed the figment of Briareus, who dwelling in a City called 
Hecaronchiria , the fancies of thoſe times aſligned him an hundred hands. *Twas 
ground enough to fancy wings unto Deagyy, inthat he ftole out of a window 
trom Afinos, and failed away with his ſo®7cars3; who ſteering his courſe wiſe- 
ly, eſcaped; bur his fon carrying too high a fail was drowned: That N7obe 
weeping over her children was turned into a ſtone, was nothing elſe, but char 
during her life, ſhe erected over their ſepultures, a Marble Tomb of her own. 
When A#eox had undone himſelf with dogs, and the prodigall attendance of 
hunting , they made a ſolemn ſtory how he was devoured by his Hounds. And | 
[upon the like grounds was raiſed the Anthropophagie of Diomedes his Horſes. | Eating of 
Upon a ſlender foundation was built, the fable of the 2finmoranre; for one | Mens fleſh. 
T auras a ſervant of - Mines gat his Miſtreſs Paſiphae with child ; from whence 
the Infant was named Afinoraurus. Now this unto the fabuloſity of thoſe times 
| was thought ſufficient to accuſe Paſiphae of Beaſtiality, or admitung conjunttion ' 
with a Bull ; and in ſucceeding Ages gave a hint of depravity unto Domitiar 
to a the fable into reality. In like manner , as Djodorns plainly delivereth, 
the famous fable of Charon had its nativity ; who being no other but the com- 
mon Ferryman of © gypt , that waftedover the dead bodies from /ſemphsc , 
was made by the Greeks to be the Ferryman of Hell, and folemn ſtories raiſed 
after of him. Laſtly, we ſhall not need toenlarge; if that be true which ground- 
ed the generation of Caſtor and Helena out of an Epg, becaufe they were born 
'and brought up inan upper room, according unto the word 4, which with the 
Lacedemonsans had alſo that ſignification. 

Fifthly, We applaud many things delivered by the Ancients, which are in 
themſelves but orttiary , and come ſhort of our own conceptions. Thus we 
uſually extol, and our Orations. cannot eſcape the fayings of the wife men of | 
Greece, Noſce teipſum of Thales : Noſce tempus of Pittacus : Nibil nimas Of | 
Cleobulgs, which notwithſtanding to ſpeak indifferently, are but vulgar pre- 
cepts in Morality, carrying with them nothing abovethe line, or beyond the 
extemporary ſententioſity of common conceits with us. Thus we magnifie the 
Apothegems, or reputed replies of wiſdom , whereof many are to be ſeen in 
Laertius, more in Lycoſthenes , not a few in the ſecond book of Macrobins, in, 
the ſalts of Cicero, Augnſtus, and rhe Comical wits of thoſe times; in moſt 
whereof there is not much ro admire, and are me thinks exceeded, not only in | 
the replies of wiſe men, but the paſſages of fociety and urbanities of our times, | 
And thus we extol their adages or Proverbs; and Eraſmns hath taken great 
pains to make collections oft hem , whereof notwithſtanding the greater parc, will 
[ believe, unto indifferent judges be eſteemed no extraordinaries; and may be 
' paralelled, if not exceeded, by thoſe of more unlearned nations, and many of our | 
: OWN. E : _ Sixthly, 
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Sixtly, We utge Authorities, in points that need not, and introduce the te- 
ſtimony of ancicat Writers, to confirm things evidently believed, and whereto 
no reaſonable hearer but would aſſent without-rthem , ſuch as are , Nemo mor- | 
| ralinm omnibus horis ſapit. Virtute mil preſtaatius , nil pulchrins. Omnia vincit 
amor. Preclarum quiddam veritas. All which, alchough things known and 
vulgar, are frequently urged by many men, and though trivial verities in our 
mouths, yet noted from Plato, Ovid, or Cicero, they become reputed elegan- 
cies. For many hundred, to inſtance bur in one we meer with while Ve are 
writing. Antonizs Guevara that Elegant Spaniard, in his book entituled, The 
Diall of Princes, 
with the Scholars of Hiarchas, faid, that among all the affetions of nature, 


aftetarion, to derive its Authority from Apolonizs, or ſeek a confirmation 
thereof as far as 744, anqthe learned Shcolars of Hiarchay. Which, whe- 
ther it be not all one to ſtrengthen common Dignities and principles known by 
themſelves, with the authority of Mathematicians ; or think a man ſhould be- 
lieve the whole is greater then its paggs, rather upon the Authority of Zxclide, 
then if it were. propounded alone, ve unto «6 ſecond and wiſer. cogitations | 


——_ a 


and are never worn out but with our memories. 
| Laſtly, While we ſo devoutly adhere unto Antiquity in ſome things, we do 
| not conſider we have deſerted them in ſeveral others. For they indeed have not 
only been imperfet, in the conceit of ſome things, but either i - 
neousin many more.: They underſtood not the motion of the eighth ſphear from 
Weſt to Eaſt, and fo conceived the longitude: of the ſtars invariable: They con- 
| ceived the torrid Zone unhabitable,and ſo made fruſtrate the goodlielt parc of the 
Earth. But we now know *cis very well empeopled , and the hahitation thereof 
eſteemed ſo happy,that ſome have made it the proper ſeat of Paradiſe; and been 


all. Many of the Ancients denied 'the Antipodes, and ſome unto the penality of 
contrary affirmations ; but the experience of our enlarged navigations, can now 
aſſert them beyond all dubitation. Having thus totally relinquiſht rbem in ſome 
things, ir may not be preſumptuous, to examine them in others ; bur ſurely moſt 
unreaſonable to adhere to them in all, as though they were infallible, or could not 
err in any. | 


—_—_— 


Cnay,. VI I. 
Of CAnthority, 


——_—_———— 


N Or is only a reſolved proſtration unto Antiquity a powerfull enemy unto 
knowledge, but any confident adherence unto Authority, or reſignation 
of our judgements upon the teſtimony of Age or Author whatſoever. 

For firſt, To ſpeak generally an argument from Authority to wiſer examina- 


we term it, an inartificialargument, . depending upon, a naked aſleveration :- 
wherein neither declaring the cauſes, affetions or adjuntsof what we believe, 
it carrieth not with ir the reaſonable inducements of knowledge. And therefore 
| Contra negantem principia, Ipſe dixit , or Oportet diſcentems credere , although | 


beginnech his Epiſtle thus. Apolonius Thyanenus diſputing | 


nothing was morenatural, then the deſire all have to preſerve life. Which be- | 
ing a confeſſed truth , and a verity acknowledged by all , it was a ſuperfluous | 


of all men. *Tis ſure a practice that favours much of Pedantery ; a reſerve of } 
Puerility we have not ſhaken off from School, -where being ſeaſoned with Minor | 
ſentences; by a neglect of higher enquiries, they preſcribeupon our riper ears, | 


<——_—— 


ſo far from judging it unhabitable, that they have made it the firſt habication of 


tions, is but a weaker kind.of proof , it being but a topical probation, and as | 


— 


ror erro- |. 


| Poſtulates very accomodable unto 7«xior indoRtrinations, yer are their Au- 
| thoriies | 


— 
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Secondly , Unto reaſonable perpenſions it Hath no plate in Tothe Sciences , 
ſmall in others, and ſuffereths: reſtfiions; even where-it is moſt 4dmir- 


be taken, are-greater 
the- which is Mm 


rink 


the charity of our affentments. --- ., - . 
allowable'uſe of teſtimony ;” and' yet herein T'perceive, it is not ublimitable, 


only. eſteemed: a legal teſtimony , which receives comprobation from the 
mouthes of ar leaſt ewo witneſſes ; and that not only for prevention of calumny, 
but aſſurance againſt miſtake; whereas notwichſtanding the folid reaſon of one 
man, is as ſufficient as the clamor of a whole Nation ;" and with imprejudicate ap-, | 
prebenſions begets as firm a belief asthe aurhvrity or aggregated teſtimony 0 

many hundreds. For reaſon being the very root of our natures, and'the principles 
thereof common unto all, what is againſt the Laws of true reaſon, or the nnerring 


from whom our 7anior endeavoursembracins —— on his authority, our | 


unto rational Authors; no' farther ro abet their opinions then as they are ſu / eb 
artheir bare teſtimonies; whoſeargument is bur 'precarious, and fubſilts upon 

In-Morality, Rhetorick, Law and Hiſtory, ther is I confels a"frequent and | 
bur admitteth many reſtri&tions. Thus in Law both Civill and Divine : _thatis |: 
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at alebough the fry 
7 Hippeerates , : 


nately and inconvyincib! 
pofſeſſ 


TAY Cool 


| private men , — 
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Book I 


ff a Tone, Fighty ns og muſt bediſelaimed by all Nai 


Again , A teſtimony is of ſmall validiny if dedueed from men out 'of «heir 
fe ; Dif Loſtoprinoatiom | 
deny there are 2, 


pe. ever tobe. Snag 
m0 (et On. 


: Decvees and Rh ON: 
SO "patty Pry" ne ngtypne in ſome things hath fallen 


from Ga/cy,; and others fncceding from him. 


in many 
y of Porarelſas be intolerable ; who 


hath reviled not only the Authors , but 
that went wa err perie ic oge much leſs injurious unto hl | 
to fide with any one, Which humour upha 
many, they haveby pr Findoe wi 


wathemſelvesintoparties , 


ONh- 
the 


and | 


conremning the ſoveraignty. of rruth , ſeditioully abetted the  privayy diviſions 


of error. * 


Moreover 3 teſtimony in points, Hiſtorical, and where it is of unavoidable 


uſe,” is of no illation in the 


or becauſe Djoſcors 
therefore no ſuch 


an.Aacurate crane 
tion 'of Medical exc. Fa the omiſſion hone abs affords ſome probability , ir | 


in Nature... Indeed, 


was not' uſed by the Ancients; but- will not conclude the nonexi 


thereof. For ſo may we annihilate many 


as Senna, Rabarbe 


thereaſon of man harh 


but negatively ; not 0 
buratie J 


negative, nor is it of conſequence thar Heye- | 
dot is writing Fry of Rome , there wastherefore no ſuch City in his time ; | 


; hach aade 00. mention of Unicorns horn there >| 


unknown to his enquiries; 

Bezoar , Ambregris and divers others. Whereas indeed 
not ſuch reſtraint; concluding not only affirmatively 
nly affirming there is no magnitude 


beyond rhe laſt heavens, 
there isany vacuity within them, Alchoughir be confeſſed, the 


7 915 pr the prerogative illation, and Barbara engrofſeth the powerfull 


ne” L Ny hs ſtrange relations made b 
ence unto Any , and whi 


Authors , may ſufficiently diſcourage 
if we 2 we muſt 'be apt co 


Grallow a thing, Thus Baſil will tellus , the Serpent went ere like man, 


t Beaſt could ſpeak 
fone pre? Nilas encreaſeth every 


before the fall. 7ofarxs would make us be- 
new Moon. Leenerdo Fioravants an Italian 


pe ek belide many other ſecrets, affumerh unto himſelf the nn ,S 


Gehe of the 2rrh lar forth far. Doxe þ poſſa wedere ls fella Tramontana , wherein | 


Pellitory of the wall; thatis, that ir never groweth in 


| how wide yo is from ruth, is eafily diſcoverable unto every one, who bath 


but, 
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{.riefices, but others affirmacions, and write from others 1 #5 later wt 
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| brazen velſlell effec. As itis, a 


whom the ip dixit , although it be no powerfull argument in HF *L is. yet- 


| 21 


hath no rongue.  Avem 'Philomelam lingua carere 
hem, wiſe me '0cnli fallunt.” Which if *ahy man for while 


"is; ny fomipip Ione 4g oy fo the Pait 
borer "rams pnyhorny Tr were me thinks but an 


book of 'Hemerelliads under ones head, according rt to theprecept <E 
ſitian and Poet, nomic 1hakdor quart wm "Ther 


thar have belief ro ſwallow, or wigh nhyrnrureicke wh 
Abberrus, which 'promiſeth by 


will the of boyledin oy! aa prieved ina 
his receit, ni an in ina 
IE pre nn 
nights lodging with Zais, whatis delivered in Xiravides, that tel Donrfa 
Weeſdll, wrapt upin the skin of aſhe Mule, "irablero ſecure incontinency from 
cohee 


verities are only ſupported b by their Authorities: Bur | 
unit reaſon ; hor correſpondent unto experiment , their Term tory—o mn 


tiſtof n I wiſh herein the Chymſts had been more ſparing: 'whoover- 

aging ele pe preparations , age ht ebbeBey of in and 
mew ge of moſt. *For if experiments would anſwer their encomiums, 
CA Ts Koide . werenot Tg unto Phyſitians ; we als hating 
thae firſt, and moſt EN Anorſgs Aphoriſin of Hippocrarts , for that Art 
were ſoon arrained,; that hath genera temedic and life could nor be ſhorr, 
were there ſuchto protongi Ir. 


lt. ————————t—, 4 - 


TO 


Cuay. VIII. 
A brief enumeration of CAuthars. 


N Ow for as muchas we have diſcourſed of Authority, and here is (arcs 
any tradition or popular error but ſtands alſo delivered by ſome good Au- 
thor ; we ſhall endeavour a ſhort diſcovery of ſuch, as for the major part have! 
biven authority herets : who though exodliet and uſefull Authors , Yet being 
either cranſcriptive, or following common. relations, their accounts are not to! 
be ſwallowed at large, or entertained wirhout a prudent circumipeRtion, In 


ſeſs anthentick theti in many. other ,. becauſe chey deliver nor their high x44 


clibin. 
"x. The firſt in order, as alſo in time ſhall be Herodorxs of Balicaraaſſss. An 


ceived in his own daies, that at their rehearſal in che' Ol 
obtaitied the names of the nine Muſes; and continued in {oc h aſteem NG 
ſcending Ages, that Cicero, termed him, Hifteriarum parens. And Dioni 


but Aſtronomy enough to kriow that lar.” Franeiſcus Sanitins if a laudable 
Eoinment upon Alciers Emblemes, affirmerh, and rhac from experience, a Nigh- 


0 Certo e 
believe upon 
his experience , he my ar his Jeafure refure it by his own. a x 
would believe, ar” Perdomo te nee Antidote delj- 
vered by Pierins in his Hi of a Scorpion? thar 


receic for gne (and et a5 good keine | 
avg pep uk nes 5h Wh f Sammonics ep fray ra B+ 


, and fuchas Thieves horn ene alias.” 
|ineſtimable, thatis, co tnake-otie CN dedaks yerthns much, 


OT wad Grarith of others have men delivered i in their — y, wok 


1 -Axiomes:: We eſteem thereof asthingsunſaid, and account them butim the 
dc the 


excellent and very elegant GravageeF whoſe books of pt tr were fo well r& | judgemenc, 


; Ari longa vita 
brethh, 
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tn 


his Countriman , in an Epiſtle co Pome, after an expreſs GEE a - 
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| De. 
- hav 
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and feer 
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whole, i 


| receivedin { 


ons,.. 


read wit 


| an&may be read with caution. © Which 


many other : I think his circum 
4... | decline occaſion of Error. 
17 4.. Dioſcorides " Anazarbens, he 

| 2096) by 044 Y 
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wrote many, books in phyſick ,' but fix Roo: | 
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of de Materia Medica, have found the greateſt eſteem, he is an Author of | 
good Antiquity and uſe; preferred by Galen before Cratevas, Pamphilus, | 
and all thac attempred the like deſcription before him ; yet all he deliver- /-4 
eth cherein is not to be conceived Oraculous. For beſide, that following the = | 
wars under Anthony , the courſe of his life would nor permic a punctual, | 
Examesinall,; There are many things concerning the nature of ſimples, tra- | 

dicionally delivered, andto- which I believe he' gave no affent himſelf. It had | | 
been an excellent Receir; and in his time when Sadles were fearce in faſhion of . 
very. great uſe, if that were true , which he delivers, that Yicex, or Agnus 
Caſtus heid only in the hand , preſerverh the rider from galling. It were a Alik- opin'on 
range effet , and whores would forſake the experiment of Savine, if that chere is now ot 
werea truth which he delivereth of Brake or female Fearn, that only treading. E'drr. 

over it, it cauſerh a ſudden abortion. It were to be wiſhed true, and women 
would }dolize him, could that be made out which he recordeth of Phylon, Mer- 
cary, and other vegetables, that the juice of the Maile plant drunk, or the leaves 
| bur applied unto the genicals, determines their c tons unto males. In theſe 
relations although he be more ſparing , his predeceffors were 'very numerous ; - 
and Gals hereof moſt ſharply accuſeth Pamphilas, Many of the like nature | 
wemeert ſometimes in Oribaſins, E tins, Trallianns, Serapion, Evax and Marcel- 
{us , whereof ſomeewntaining no colour of vericy, we may ar firſt ſight reject | 
them , others which ſeem to ſome face of truch, we may reduce unto expe- | 
riment. And herein we ſhall rat! rm good offices unto truth , then any | / 
diſſervice unto their relators, who have well ved of ſueceeding Apes; from-| | 
whom having received the conceptions of former times, we have the readier hint- 
of their conformity with ours , and may accordingly explore and fift their 


verities, | 
5. Plinins Secundyus of Verona , a man of great —_— and- induſtty in- 
defatigable, as may appear by his writings, eſpecially thoſe now extant, and which 
are never like to periſh, but even with learning ir ſelf; that is, his natural 
Hiſtory. He was the greateſt Colletor or Rhapſodiſt- of the Latines , and | 
as Suetonins obſerveth, he colleted this piece out of two thouſand Latine] _. {| 
and Greek Authors. Now, what is very ſtrange ,- there is ſcarce a popular 5k ney 
error paſfant in our daies, which is not either directly expreſſed, or didudtive-| 1.4.4 wn ot 
ly contained in this work; which being in the hands of moſt men, hath | ;oo0: (.veral |, 
proved a powerfull occaſion: of their propogation. Wherein notwithſtanding | Au:hors; 
the credulity of the' Reader , is more condemnable therr the curioſity of the | | 
Author. For commonly he'namerh the Authors, from whom he reeeived thoſe 
accounts; and writes but as he reads,. as in his Preface to YVeſpaſian hs ac- | 
knowledgeth. ; 

6. Claudius eAlianus; who flouriſhed not long after in the reign of 7rajan, 
unto whom he dedicated his TaCticks, an elegant and miſcellaneous Author , | 
he hath left two books which are in the hands of every one, his Hiſtory of Ani-/ 
mals, and his Yaris hiſtoria.. Wherein are contained many things ſuſpicious, not- 
a few falſe, ſome impollible , he is much beholding' unto Crefias , and in many 
uncertainties writes moreconhdently thetwPhyy. 

7. Falins Solinus , who lived alſo about is time : He left a: work entituled | 
Polyhiftor,, containing great variety of matter , and is with moſt in good re- | | 
queſt at this day. Bur to ſpeak freely what cannot be concealed, it is bur 
Pliny varied ,' or a tranſcription of his naturall Hiſtory , nor is it without all | 
wonder it hath continued fo long, but is now likely ,, and deſerves indeed 
to live for ever ; not onely for the elegancy of the Text, but the excellency of the? 
comment , lately performed by $al/maſins, under the nanie of Plinian Exerci-| 
cations. | | 

$.. Athenens , a deleRable Author, very various, and juſtly ſtiled by o_ [ | 
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| Jambicks delivered the proprieties of Animals , for herein he hath amaſſed the |' 


| ; Enquiries into Vulzar Book 1: | 


—_ ——— _— 


| bone, Grecorum Plinins. There is extant of his, a famous piece under the 
| name of Deipnoſophifta, or cena ſapientum , containing the ditcourſe of many | 
learned men, art a teaſt provided by Lamrentius. It is a laborious colleRion 
out of many Authors, and ſome whereof are mentioned no where elſe. It | 
containeth {trange and ſingular relations, not without ſome ſpice or ſprink- 
ling of all learning. The Author was probably a better Grammarian then Phi- | 
loſopher , dealing but hardly with Ariftorle and Plato, and betrayeth himſelf 
much in his Chapter de cxriofctate Ariftotelss. In brief, he is an Author of 
excellent uſe, and may with diſcretion be read unto great advantage : and | 
hath therefore well deſerved the Comments of Caſaubon and Dalecampins. 
Bur being miſcellaneous in many things, he ts to be received with ſuſpition , for | 
ſuch as amaſs all relations, muſt err in ſome , and may withour offenee be un- | 
believed in many. | 
9. We will not omit the works of Nicanger, a Poet of good Antiquity : that' 

is, his Theriaca, and Alexipharmaca, tranſlated and commented by Gorrexs : 
for therein are contained ſeveral traditions, and popular conceits; of venemous 
beaſts; which only deducted, rhe work is to be embraced , as containing the 
firſt deſcription of poyſons and their Antidotes, whereof Dioſcorides, Pliny, 
and Galen, have made eſpecial uſe in elder times; and Ardeynus, Grevinus, 
and others , in-times more neer our own. We mightagerhaps let paſs 0p- 
pianus, that famous Cilician Poet.. There are extant of his in. Greek, 
four books of Cynegeticks or Venation, five ,of Halieuticks/ or Piſcation ; | 
commented and publiſhed by Ritrerhnfins ; wherein deſcribing beaſts of vene- 
and fiſhes, he hath indeed but ſparingly inſerted the vulgar conceptions | 
thereof. So that abating the annual mutation of Sexes in the Hyena, the | 
ſingle Sex of the Rhinoceros, the _—_ between two Drums, of a Lamb 
and a Wolfes skin, the informity of Cubs, the venation of Cenranrer, the 
copulation of the Aſurena and the Viper, with ſome few. others, he' may; | 
be read with great delight and profit. It -is not without ſome wonder hs | 
Elegant lines are ſo negleRed. Surely hereby we: reject. one of the: beſt Epick 
Poets, and much condemn the; judgement of Antoninns, whoſe apprebenſions 
ſo honoured his Poems, that as ſome report, for every verſe, he aſſigned him: | 
. aStater of Gold. | | 


10. More warily are we to receive the relations of Philes, who in Greek 


vulgar accounts recorded by the Ancients , and hath therein eſpecially followed; 
e/Elian. Andlikewiſe Fohannes T z2tzes, a Grammarian, who belidesa Comment. |. 
| upon Heſiod and Homer, hath left us Chiliads de Varia Hiſtoria, wherein deliver-]' 
ing the accounts of Creſias, Herodotus, and moſt of the Ancients, he is to:be; 
' embraced with'caution, and as a tranſcriptive relator. OP ER Le 81 
| Ii. Weicannot without partiality omit all caution even of holy Writers; 
and ſuch whoſe names are venerable unto all poſterity : not to meddle at all with; 
| miraculous Authors, or any Legendary relators , we are nor without circume;; 
ſpecion to receive ſome. books even of Authenctick and renowned Fathers. Soare; 
wetoread the leaves of Baſil and ,Ambroſe, in their books, entituled Hexe-: 
| meron, Or The deſcriptionof the Creation ; Wherein delivering particular accounts 
| of all the Creatures, they have left us relations ſutable to thoſe of e-4/an,Plinie, 
andother natural Writers ; whoſe authorities herein they followed., and from ; 
whom moſt probably they deſumed their Narrations. And the like hath been, 
committed by Epipbanixs, in his Phyſiologie : that is, a book he hath left con- 
cerning the nature of Animals. With no leſs caution muſt we losk on 1ſider,: 
Biſhop of Sevil/, who having left in twenty books, anacurate work de Origi- 
nibas, hath to the Erymologie of words, ſuperadded their received natures ; 
| whereia moſt generally he conſents with common opinions and Authors which 
have delivered them. 12. Alber-' 
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12. Albertus Biſhop of Ratisbone ; for his. ,great. learning and latitude of 
knowledge firnamed Magwhs. Beſides Divinity, he hach written many Tracts 
in Philoſophy ; what we are chiefly to receive with caution; are his natural 

tcraates, more eſpecially thoſe of Minerals, Vegetables arid Animals, which are 
indeed chiefly ColleCtions our of Ariſtotle, oElian, and Plizy, and reſ ively 
contain many of our popular Errors. A man who hath much Thrancad opt- 
nions by the authority of his Name, and delivered moſt conceits, with firi& en- 
quiry into few. In the ſame Claſſic, may well be placed Vincenting, Bellnacenſss , 
or rather he from whom he colle&ed his Speculum naturale, that is, G ulielmns de 
Conchs, andalſo Hortws Sanitatis;, and Bartholomens Glanvill firnamed 4 gli 
CKS, who write de hin wp rerum. og ao may ey Kir, 
which is a collection out of Harpocration reek 
Writers; delivering not only the Natural ;buc Magical pro priecy of es 
a work as full 'of vanity as variety ; contining many. A ag whole. 1n- 


lily to be ſwallowed, Is 
and. the -0c- 


14. Laſtly, Authors arealſq, uſpicious, oe preec 
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pretend to write of ſecrets, to 
cult obſtruſities of things; inthe. liſt wer 
ce nom i pher ; Tron Pos "> hoſe. 

t us opher 0 4, Baptiſta Porta, in.w SUB 
exp bod: be contained many excell 7 dent and. verified upon, his york 
; Yer are there many alſo receptary , and ſuchas-will nor endyre- the 
Whe alchough he hath delivered, many ſtrange relations in his Phyrog- 

punt and his Villa, yet hath he more rem y ex himſelf 1n his 
Natural Magick, a the miraculous effects of Nature.. hich containing. ya-, 
rious and 4d &able fubjeas, wichall promiſing wondrous and eafie effects, 

are entertained nod by Readers cal hands, whereof the major partfit down; in his 
authority , and chereby omit not only the certainty of truth, . but the peaſureof 
its experiment. 

"Thus have we made a brief enumeration of theſe (ornad men; not willing 
any to decline their Works ( without which it. is not caſie to attain any -mea- 
ſure of general knowled ge, ) but to apply themſelves. with, caution. chereunts. - 


ny amongſt -us.. Pieces maintaining 
rarer Typography cen very ; Al A reaper _ umably. wrigag by common pla- / 
.ces, wherein for many yearspror | chat-makes. oth their 
fubje@, they break forth at! in trite ens Rinplodes doing thereby 
nor only open injury unt6 learning, but committing a ſecret treac 


'S> 


_— is as difficule as their Hs 0 EE cp ON tard as | 


cious arethoſe two he wrote by irhanigon tn adrea the thy is,, 
& varietath reruns, Aſſuredly this learned. man. 

cruſt, and though xannedfome bach Tp many ene He on | 
gular uſe urto a prudent Re that onely _deſireth- 
or to repleniſh his head with varities , Wn. ; others before & ory 

| 6 OH APO 90 no ſmall occaſion | 
of Error 


afices. and many: others... b 


And ſeeing the lapſes of theſe worthy way, [0 caſts. W e on thoſe dimi- 
nutive, wn. rand hlet Treaties daily uy pr | 


For their relations falling credulous Readers ; they meet: mo prepared 
_— whoſe ſupinities bad fa rather aſſenc_ unto all. [then adventuce't the riall | 
of any. 

Thus, 1 fay, miſt theſe Authors be read, and thus muſt we be.read- our 


felves; for ett, of matters dubious, and. OE. concrovertible. cruchs 
F* we' 
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{ In his Cyclo» 
las 


' | afſent;, then the 


: "Engines imo Pule Bovk 1. 
Te ene without" er ancy efitreat i ringcent Ye 'or implore” any ariher 
| orobabiiey of our "Reafors 
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Catia tc IK, 
of the ſam. 


eare beſide theſe Authors and fach as have poſitively promotederrors, 
divers other which are in ſore way acceſſory , whoſe verities althon In 
they do not dire&ly affert , ye db they oigey concur unto their beliets, 
In which account we nay holy Writers, Preachers, Moraliſts, Rheroricians, 
apon invention, deduce their medi- 
6h much OI the ſimile, or. illu- 


table or really falfe, il- 
their intention tka 
Aoki aotorioully ſireng- 
uo Fins Ph de 
118170 TtSutheht e Phanix, ma 
\ Pelican, x relations of Pliny . 


edt | morals, an —_— Saviour. Now 
ali this be nor prejudicial nnro wier ju , Who are but weakly 
el 'with fach-arSuriettts,” Yer it 'is oft times on of Error unto vul- 
gar heads, who expe inthe Fableas zruth as in the Moral , and con- 
£4106 chit infallibte Philofophy, Which Oy Tenſe delivered by Divinity. 
eo grom ramen tulies dertanc The ty "Art hath its own circle. 
rha rhe ffeRs of t re beſt xa erm by ſcientes wherein are delive 


—— bur choſe Spe Terve Tk. Fg in Divinity. 


oye wana i tied Serra, which often omitteth _ exact ac- 
oi things chenſions, whey leavi 
donbts in'vulgar "minds , tinknown and Phoſarhica Carine 


Thus'ir terthech the'Sun IS Ou great lights of Heaven. Now | 


| | if any ſhall Korh Hence conchutte, the Moon is ſecond in magnirude unto | 


thie Sun , he maſt exctiſe belief, and 1 think ir 'cannor be taken for he- 
reſie, if herein T rather adhere (tirico "the demonſtration of Peolemy, then the | 
poprtar deſcriprionof A2oſzs. Thus is it ſaid, Chron.2.4. That Solomon made 
a molten Sea of ten Cubits, from brim to brim-round in compals, -antl five 
| Cubits the height thereof, ani alige of thircy Cubirs did compals\ic round 
abotit. Now 1n this deſcription , *rhe circumference is made juſt rreble uc- 
| ro'the Dianicter :' that is, as 10. to 30. or 7. to 21. But Archimedes de- 
tnonſtrares , thar the proportion of the Dianieter., unto the circumference, 
is as 7. unto almoſt 22. which Fd occaſion a ſenſible difference , that is al- 
m6ſt#Cobirt. Now rh wan bg here rito Archimedes who ſpeaketh exactly, 
rather-then-the {acred rhich rakerh "largely ; her ples "ornragrm 
0 I ama fire'T Thall havere reaſoh and experience every circle to ſup- 
key, Moril Writers, Rhecoricians and Orators make uſe of Jeverall xclati- 
] onewhichiwil nor contiſt with verity. A5orle in his Echicks takes up the conceir 
of the Bever, and the pe Grulfion of his Teſticles. The tradition of the ;Bear,, -the 
Viper-Ariddivets others are frequent aniongſt Orators. Allwhich although: unto 
| the-Uhiterate = SAS ND hearersmay ſeem a confirttiation of their realities , 


; yer 


—— —— 
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y of experiments in- 


their cafes; that © grip are alway required in Phi- | 


and Commun Ernrons. | 
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yet is this no reaſonable eſtabliſhment unto others, who will not depend hereon 
otherwiſe then common Apologyes : which being of impoſlible fallities, do not- | 
withſtanding include whollome moralicies, and ſuch as expiate the treſpaſs of 


27 


The Hieroglyphical doArine of the Agyprians ( which in their four hundred 
years cohabitation ſome conjecture they learned from the Hebrews ) hath much 
advanced many popular conceits. For uſing an Alphabet of things, and'not of 
words , through the Image and pi&nres thereof, they endeavoured to ſpeak 
their hidden conceirs, in the letrers and langnage of nature. In purſuit whereof, 
alchough in many things, they exceeded not their true and'real apprehenſions; 
yet in ſome other they either Feviing the' tory, or taking up the tradition, con- 
duceable unre their atrgntions, obliquely contirmed many falfities ; which as au- 
chentick and conceded trurhy did- after paſs unto rhe Greeks; 'from them: unto 
orher Nations, are ftill retained by | — Writers, Emblemaciſts, Heraldes 

y 


{and others”  Whereof ſomeare firidtly mantained for rruchs, as natara \make- 
ing good their artificial repreſentations ; others ſymbolically intended,” are hi- 
rerally received, and ſwallowed in the fir{tfenfe, without-all guſt of the ſecond. 
Whereby we pervert the profound and myſterious knowledge of £gypr , coni- 
raining the Arcana's of Greek Antiquities , the Key of many obſcurities, and 
ancient learning extant. Famous herein in former ages were Heraiſens;, Che- 


odeſss, and in Egyprian langnapelefr two books of Hieroglyphicks ; rtanſlared 
into Greek: by Phitippas,” and a large colle&ion of all'tmade after by Pierins. 
Bur no man is oy ro profound the ocearr of that Dofrine,' beyond that emi- 
nent example of induſtrious Learning, Kirehergs. alt, ” HUGS F222 


ſenſe'of the eyeendeavour to inform rhe underſtanding, are not i blehere- 
in, who either deſcribing natnxals as they are, or a&ions as they have beet, have 
oftentimes erred in their delineations. Which being the books thar all can read, 
| arefruirfull advancers of theſe conceptions, eſpecially in common and" popular 
apprehenſions : who being unable for farther enquiry, muſt reſt in the texe;'and 
lecter of their deſcriptions. ; 

Laſtly , Poets and Poetical Writers have jn this point exceeded others, trimly 
advancing the &gyptian notions of Harples, Phenix, Gryphins, and many more. 
Now however to make uſe of fictions, Apologues, and fables benor unwarran- 
cable,and che intent ofcheſe inventiens By point at laydable ends : Yer do 'they 
afford our junior capacitiesa frequent accafion-of error, - fetling impreſſions in | 
our render memories, which our advanced judge ger negle& to 


inco the heads of Chriſtians, and thus are they continued-even unts gur' daies. 


tions become pedanrick, and cannot avoid thejr- allufions;, driving at thefe'as ar 
the higheſt elegancies , which are but the frigiditics of wit ,-and become not 


ſtudy, if theſe had found the fame fare; and*wonld-in ſome way requite the 


| educated in ignorance hereof, receiving only impreſtions from reakties; upon 
ſuch folid foundations, ir muſt ſurely Mele inore fabftantial 00S, 
and fall upon very many excellent ſtrains; which have beer juſled 'off by their 


intruſions. | 


wt | 2" CuaP. 


remon,. Epins , eſpecially Orps Apollo Niliacus : W livedint the reign ef The- | 
| { 


Painters who are the viſible repreſenters of things, and fuch as by the learned: 


expunge. This way the vain and idle fictions of the Gentiles did firſt infinuare | 
Our firſt and literary apprehenſions being commorily inſtructed in Anthors | 
which handle nothing elſe; wherewith our memories ſtuffed, -our inven-|. - 
che genius of manly ingenuities. It were therefore no lofs like that of Galen: | - 
; neglect of ſolid Authors, if they were lefs purſued. For were a pregnape wit | 


their abſurdiries. 


| 
| 
| 


The devils | too bold an Arithmetick for man : what moſt conſiderably concerneth his popular 

method of | and praRtiſed waies of deluſion, he firſt deceiverh, mankind in five main points 

adn ap he concerning God and himſelf. WES | 
And-firſt his endeavours have ever been, and they ceaſe not yet to inſtill a 


| world, 
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Cuayr. X. * | | | 


of the laſt and common promoter of falſe Opinions, the endea-- 
VOurs of Satan. | 


—< 


BE beſide the infirmities of humane-pature, the ſeed of error within our 
ſelves, and the ſeveral waies of delufion from each other, there .is an invi- 

ſible Agent, and ſecret promoter without us, whoſeaRivity is undiſcerned, and | 
plaies in the dark upot- us ; ant that is the firit contriver of Error, and profeſſed 
oppoſer of Truth, the devil. For though permitted unto his proper principles, | 
Adam perhaps would have ſinned without che ſuggeſtion of Sacan:: and from the" 
tranſpreſſive_infirmities of himſelf might have erredalon&, as well as the Angels, 
before him : And- although alſo there were no devilat all, yet is there now in | ' 
our natures a confeſſed. ſufficiency unto corruption., and the frailty of our own | 
Oeconomie, were able to betray us out of truth, yer wants there got angther | 
Agent, who taking advantage hereof proceederh ro obſcure the diviner parr, 


and efface all trac of its traduction. To atremprt a particular of all his wiles,; is 


i 


beliefin the mind of man, There isno God at all. And this he principally endea- 
vours./to eſtabliſh in adire& and literal ppcebanſns, that is, that there is no 
ſuch reality exiſtent, that the neceſſity of his entity dependeth upon ours, and is 
but a-Polirical Chymera ; That the natural truth of God isan artificial ereRion 
of man; and the Creator himſelf but a ſubtile invention of the Creature. | 
Where he ſucceeds not. thus hi , he ladours to introduce a ſecondar and 
deduRive Atheiſm ; that although, men concede there is a God, yer ſhould | 
they deny his providence. And therefore aſſertions have flown about, that he | 
intendeth only the care of ſpecies or common natures, but letteth looſe the 
suard of individuals, and ſingle exiſtencies therein : That he looks nor be- 
| low the. Moon; but hath deſigned the regiment of ſublunary affairs unto in- 
| feriour depurations. To promote which apprehenſions, or empuzzel their due 
' conceptions, -he caſteth in the notions of fate, —_ , fortune, chance, and 
— | neceſflity., terms commonly miſconceived by vulgar heads, and their proprie- 
' ty ſometime perverted by the wiſelt. Whereby extinguiſhing in minds the 
| compenſation of vertue and vice, the hope and fear of heaven or hell , they com- 
| ply in their actions unto the drift of his deluſions, and live like creatures withour 
the capacity of either. : 
| Now hereby he not. only undermineth the Baſe of religion, and deſtroyeth 
the principle preambulous unto all belief , bur puts upon us the remotelt error 
from truth. ' For Atheiſm is the greateſt falſity, and to affirm there is no God, } 
the higheft lie in Nature. And therefore ſtrictly taken, ſome men will ſay his 
labour is in vain, For many there are, who- cannot. conceive there was ever | 
| any abſolute Atheift ; or ſuch as could determine there was no God, without 
| all-check from himſelf, or contradition from his other opinions. And there- 
fore thoſe few ſo called by elder times, might be-the belt of Pagans, ſuffering 
that name rather, in relation to the gods of the Gentiles , then the true Crea- 
rour of all. . A conceit that cannot befall his greateſt enemy, or him that would 
induce the ſame in us; who hath a ſenſible apprehenſion hereof, for he beleivech 
with trembling. To ſpeak yet more ſtriftly and conformably unto ſome 
opinions, no creature can wiſh thus much , nor can the will which hath a power 
-] to run into velleities, and wiſhes of impoſſibilities, have any w##am of this. 
- For 


| - 
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For to defire there were no God, were plainly to unwiſh their own being ; 
which muſt needs be annihilated in the ſubſtraction of thar eſſence, which ſubtan- 
cially ſupporterh them,, and reſtrains them from regreſlioffinto nothing, And if 
as ſome contend, no creature can deſire his own annihilation, that Nothing is nor 
appetible, and not to beatall, is worſe then to be in the miſerableſt condition of 
ſomething , che devil himſelf could not embrace that motion, nor would the gne- 
my of God be freed by ſuch a Redemption. | 

Buc coldly thriving in this deſign, as being repulſed by the principles of huma- 
nity, and the Dictates of that production, which cannot deny its original , 
he fercherh a wider circle, and when he cannot make men conceive there is no 
God at all, he endeavours to make them believe, there is not one, but many : 
wherein he hath been ſo ſucceſsfull with common heads, that he hach led their 
beljef thorow all the works of Nature. # 
| Nowinthis latter attempt, the ſubcilty- of his circumvention, hath indire&ly 
obtained the former, For although to opinion there be many gods, may ſeen 
an acceſs in Regen, and ſuch as cannot ar all conſiſt with Atheiſm , yer doth 
it diductively and upon inference include. the ſame, for unity is the inſeparable 
and eſſential attribute of Deity ; And if there be more then one God, .it is no 
Atheiſm roſay thereis no Godat all. And herein though Socrates only ſuffer- 
'ed, yer were Plato and Ariftorle guilty of the ſame truch ; who demonſtra- 
tively underſtanding the ſimplicity of perfe&ion, and the indivifible condition 
of the firſt cauſator, ir_ was not in the power of Earth , or Areopagy of Hell to 
work them from it. For holding an * Apodidtical knowledge, and aſſured 
ſcience of its verity, to perſwade their apprehenſions unto a plurality of gods 
in the world, were ro make Exclide believe. there were. more then one Center 
in a Circle, or one right Angle in a Triangle ; which were indeed a fruitleſs 
attempt, and inferreth abſurdities beyond the evaſion of hell. For though 
| Mechanick and vulgar heads aſcend not unto ſuch comprehenſions , who live 
not commonly unto half the aps 3 of their principles; yet did they not 
eſcape the eye of wiſer Minervas, and ſuch as made good the genealogie of 7«- 
piters brains; who although they had divers ſtyles'for God, yet under many 
appellations acknowledged one divinity: rather conceiving thereby the evidence 
or ads of his power in ſeveral waies and places, then a multiplication of Eſſence, 
or real diſtra&ion of unity in any one. > a. 

Again, To render our errors more monſtrous ( and. what unto miracle ſets 
forth the patience of God, ) he hath endeavoured to make the world believe, 
that he was God himſelf, and failing of his firſt attempt to be but like the high- 
eſt in heaven, he hath obtained with mento bethe ſame on earth. And hath 
accordingly aſſumed the annexes of divinity, and the prerogatives of the Cre- 
ator , drawing into practice the operation. of miraeles , and the preſcience of 
things ro come. Thus hath he ina ſpecious way wrought cures upon the ſick: 
played over the wondrous aQts .of Prophets, and counterfeited many miracles 
of Chriſt and his Apoſtles. Thus hath he openly contended with God; and to 


wherein although his performance were very ſpecious , and beyond the' com- 
mon apprehenſion of any power below a Deity , yer was it not fuch as could 


of duit into lice. An ac Phyloſophy can ſcarce deny to. be above the power of 
| Nature , nor upon a requiſite pre poſition beyond the efficacy of the Sun. 


for Moſes hand , and t 
God. - | | | 
| Thus hath he alſo made men believe that he can raiſe the dead; rhat he hath 
the key of life and death , anda prerogative above that principle which makes 
on ; : . 


e arm of his Magicians too' ſhore for the finger of 


| 


' 


of Athens, | 


this effe& his inſolency was not aſhamed to play a ſolemn prize with Moſes; | 
'make good his Omniporency. For he was wholly confounded inthe converſion” | 


'Wherein aur gs +. the head of the old Serpent was confeſledly too weak | 


» | 


j 


The Authors 
opinion, 

touching -Ne- 
cromancy and 
apparitions of 


che Ypirirs of | 
men departed. 
* Divination 
by the dead. 

/ 


How the de- 
vil works his 
pretended re- 
velatlons or 
prediQions. 


Demoſibencs, 


Nebros, in 
Greek, a 
Fawn. 
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no regreſſion from privations. The Stoicks that opinioned the ſouls of wiſe 
men dwelt about the Moon , and thoſe of fools wandred about the earth, ad- 
vantaged the conceit of this effet ; wherein the Epicureans, who held that 
death was nothing, nor nothing after dearh, muſt conrradi® their principles to 
be deceived. Nor could the Pythagorian or ſuch as mantained the tranfmigra- 
tion of ſouls give eafie. admittanceherero : for holding thar ſeparated fouls, ſuc- 
ceilively ſupplied other bodies, they could hardly allow the raifing of fouls 
from other worlds, which at _the- ſame time; they conceived conjoyned unto 
bodies in this. More inconſiſtent with theſe opinions, is the error of Chriſtians, | 
who holding the dead do reſt in the Lord, do yet believe they are at the 

lure of the Devil ; that he who is in bonds himſelf commandeth the ferrers ot | 
the dead, and dwelling in the bottomleſs lake, the bleffed from Abrahams bo- 
ſome, that can believe the real reſurre&tion of Sammel: ofthat there is any 
mg but deluſion, in the praRtiſe of * Necromancy and popular conception of 

ofts. oe, | _ 

He hath moreover endeavonred the opinion of Deity , by the deluſion of 
Dreams, and the diſcovery of things to come in ſleep, above the preſcience of 
our waked ſenſes. In this expeRation he perſwaded the credulity of elder times | 
ro take up their lodgingbefore his temple , in'skins of their own ſacrifices: rH} 
his reſervedneſs had tontrived anfwers, whoſe accompliſhments were in his | 
power, or not beyond his prefagement.. Which way, -although it harh pleaſed | 
Almighty God, ſometimes to reveal himſelf, yet, was the proceeding very diffe- 
rent. | For the revelations of heaven are conveied by new impreſſions, and rhe 
' imimediare iſlumination\of the ſoul, whereas the deceiving ſpirir, by concita- 
tion of humours , produceth his ' conceited phanraſms, or by compounding 
the ſpecies already reſiding, doth make up words which mentally ſpeak hisin- 
centions. og $0 rT TAIO | 

But above all he moſt advanced his Deity in the ſolemn practiſe of Oracles, 
wherein''in ſeveral. parts of 'the world , he publikely profeſſed his divinity , 
but how ſhort they flew of that ſpirit ,, whoſe omniſcience they would reſem- 
ble , their weakneſs ſufficiently declared. What jugling there was therein , 
| che Orator plainly confeſſed ,, who being good, at'the ſame game himſelf, 
could fay that Pyrhia Philippiſed. -Who can bur laugh ac the carriage of Am- 
mon unto Alexander , who addreſſing unto fim as God , was made-to be- 
lieve, he was a god himſelf > How openly did he betray his Indivinity unto 
Creſws , who-being ruined by his Amphibology, and expoſtulating with him 
for ſo ungratefull a deceit ; - received no higher anſwer, then the excuſe of his 
imporency upon the' contradiction of fate, and rhe ſerled law of powers be- 
yond his power to controle ! Whar more then ſublunary dire&ions, or ſuch 
as might proceed from the oracle of humane reaſon ,” was in his. advice-unto 
the Spartans in the time of a great plague; when for the ceſſation thereof, he 
wiſht them to have recourſe unto a Fawn, that is in open terms, unto one Ne- 
brus, a good Phyſitian of thoſe daies? From nodiviner a ſpirit came his reply 
unto Caracala, who requiring a remedy for his gour, received no other coun- 
ſell then to refrain cold drink ; which was but a dietetical caution, and ſuch as 
without a journey unto e/cxlapine, a_ preſcription and kitchin Apho- 
riſms might have afforded at home. Nor ſurely if any truth there were there- 
in, of more then natural ativity was his counſell unto Demecratus ; when for 
che falling ſickneſs he commended the Maggot in a Goats head. For many 
things ſecret are true; ſympathies and antipathics are fafely authentick unto us, 
who. ignorant of their cauſes may yet acknowledge their effets. Beſide k2ing 
a natural Magician he may perform many acts in waies above our knowledge , 


| 
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chough nor tranſcending our natural power, when our knowledge ſhall direct it. 
Part f hath beendiſcovered by himſelf, and fome by humane indagation + | 
| which 


| Boox 1. and Common Exnxors. 


which though magnified as freſh inventions unto us, areſtaJe unto his cognition, 
I hardly believe he hath from elder times unknown they y of rhe loa, p 
ſarely his perfpicaciry diſcerned it toreſpeR the'Notrh, when oury beheld ic in- 


noefficacy on our ſelves. Thus harh he inveigled ro ſmall 3 no of the world 
without com- 


ſand in awe of charms , ſpels, and Conyurations, chat he is affraid of letters 
and charaRers, of notes and daſhes, which ſer do ſignifie nothing; 
er vocabulary of 


of ſuch powers, which in. themſelves have no aRivities. having once 
begor.in our minds.an aſſured dependence, he makes usrely on powers which he 
bur precariouſly obeies; andto deſert thoſe true and, only charms which Hel 
cannot withſtand. | Je - 
Laſtly , To lead us farther into darkneſs, and quite to1oſe us'in this maze of 
Error, he would make menbelieve there is no ſuch creatureas himſelf; and chat 
he is not only ſubje& unto inferiour creatures, bur iri the renk of nothing, Infi- 
nuating into mens minds there is no Devilat all, and contriveth accordingly, 
many waies to conceal or indubitate his exiſtency. Wherein beſide that he 
annihilates the bleſſed Angels and ſpiras4nthe rank of his creation, he ben 
ſecurity of himſelf, anda careleſseyeunto the Jaſt remunerations. And c 

fore hereto he inveigleth, not only Sadduces and Tuch as retain unto the Church 
of God: bur isalſo content that Epicurws, Democrirug;or avy Heathan ſhould 
holdrheſame. Andro this effe& he maketh men believe that-apparitons, and 


ammaton, if his ey 
witl feem re, bn cor 


Ere-! . 


ſuch as confirm his -exiftence are .cither deceptions ef fight, «r melanchotly de- 
pravements of phancy. Thus when 'he'bad nor orly appeared but ſpake unto ; 
' | Bratas,, Caſſins the Epicurian was teady at hand ro perſwade tim, it was but a 
| miſtake inhis weary imagination , ant that indeed cherewere' no fach realities 
in nature. "Thus he endeavours to propagate the urtbelief of witthes,whoſe con- 
ceſlion.nters bis cy. - z by tis means alſo he advanceth. the opinion of to- 
ral death, and ſtaggereth the immorcality of the foul : far, ſuch as deny there 
are {piricsTitbſiſtent without bodies, will with more Uifficalry affirm the ſepararetl 
exiſtence of their own. ; | 


Now} 


———— 


LL. 


* | authentick Hiſtoriesof Chriſt, ro reje& that of Fohn, and receive that of [7a 


| us believe, That there is no God. Thar there are many. That he himſelf is God. 


| tying his Humanity, and that he was one of the Angels, as Eben , that the 
©. | Father and Son were but one perſon, as Sebelixs. That his body was phan- 


' | .Carpocras, Symmachus, Photinus. That he was Serh the ſon of Adam, as the 
1 Sethians. That he was leſs then Angels as Cherinthas. That he was inferiour 
.unto Melchiſedech, as Theodorus. That 'be was not God, but God dwelt in him, | 


> ————_—_— — 
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Now to induce andbring about theſe falſities, be hath laboured to deſtroy 


\thegudlence of Truth, thar is the. revealed. verity and. written Word of God. 
To: which intent he hath obtained , with ſome to repudiate che books of 246- 


ſer, others thoſe of the Prophets, and ſome both : to deny the Goſpel and 


das; todifallow all, and ere& anorher of Thomas. And when neither their cor- 
ruption by YValextinas and Arrixs, their mutilation by Xarcion, Manes and Ebion 
could farisfie his deſign, he attenipted the ruin and total deſtruction thereof, 
as he ſedulouſly endeavoured, by the power and ſubtilty of 7ulian, Maximinus 
and Diocleſian. W | | | 
. But thelongeviry of that piece, which hath ſo longeſcaped the common fate, 
and. the provi of that Spiric which ever waketh over it , may ar laſt diſcou- 
rage fach attempts; 'and if not make doubtful its Mortalicy, ar leaſt indubirably 
declare, this is a one too big for Sat#r»smouth , and a bit indeed Oblivion can- 
not ſwallow. ; 
And thus how ſtrangely he poſſeſſeth us with Errors may clearly be obſerved ; 
deluding us into contradictory and inconſiſtent falſities ; whileſt he would make 


That heis leſs then Angels or Men, That he is nothing ac all. 
_ - Nor hath he only by theſe wiles depraved the conceprion of the Creator, but 
with ſuch Riddles hath alſo entangled the Nature of our; Redeemer. Some de- 


taltical, as Manes, Bafilides, Priſcilian, ovinianuns ; that he 6nely paſſed 
through: 2fary, as Utyches and Valentinus. Some denying his Divinity ; that 
he. was begotten of humane priticiples, and the ſeminal Son of oſeph; as 


as Nicolas. And ſome embroiling them both. * So did they which converted the 
Trinity into a quaternity , and affirmed two perſons in Chriſt, as Paulus Same- 
ſatengs , that held he was man without a ſoul, and that rhe word performed thar. 
"office in him, as Apollinaris. That he was both Son and Father,as Montanus. That 
?eſus ſuffered, but Chriſt remained impatible, as Cherinrb#s. Thus he endeavours 
coentangle Truths : And when he cannot poſlibly deſtroy its ſubſtance, he cun- 
ningly confounds its apprehenſions , that from the inconſiſtent and contrary de- 


terminations thereof, conſeRary impieties, and hopeful concluſions may ariſe, 
| there's noſuch thing arall. IT. 


Cuay. XI. 
A further 11Iuſtration. 


N Ow although theſ# waies of deluſions, moſt Chriſtians have eſcaped, yet 
| are there many other whereunto we are daily betrayed, and theſe we 
| meet with in obvious occurrents of the world, wherein he indiceth us, to 
aſcribeeffes unto cauſes of no.cognation ; and diſtorting the order and the- 
ory of cauſes perpendicular to their effets, he draws them aſide unto things 
whereto they run parallel, and in their proper motions would never meer to- 


ether. | 
: Thus doth he ſometime delude us in the conceits of Stars and Meteors, 
| beſide their allowable aRions afcribing effeRts thereunto of independent cauſa- 
tions. Thus hath he alſo made the ignorant ſor believe that natural _ 
immedi- 
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immediately and commonly proceed from ſupernatural powers; and theſe he 
uſually drives from Heaven, his own Roo” the air, and meteors therein ; 
which being of themſelves, the effects of natural and created cauſes, and ſuch 
as upon a due conjunction of aCtives and paſlives, withouta miracle muſt ariſe 
unto what they appear ; are alwaies looked on by ignorant ſpeftators as ſuper- 
natural ſpectacles, and made the cauſes or ſigns of moſt ſucceeding contingen- 
cies. To behold a Rain-bow in the night, is no prodigy untoa Philoſopher. Then 
Eclipſes of Sun or Moon, nothing is more natural. Yet with what ſuperſtition 
they. have been beheld ſince the Tragedy of Niceas and his Army, many exam- 
| ples declare. * | | 

True it is, and we will notdeny , that although theſe being natural pro- 
ductions from ſecond and ſetled cauſes, we need not alway look upon them 
as the immediate Hand. of God, or of his miniſtring Spirits , yer do 
they ſometimes admit a reſpect therein; and even in their naturals, the in- 
differency of their exiſtencies contemporiſed unto our ations, admits a far 
cher conſideration. 

That two or threeSuns or Moons appeat in any. mans life or reign, it is not 
worth the wonder. Bur that the ſame ſhould fall out at a remarkable time, or 
point of ſome decifiveaQtion , that the contingency of the appearance ſhould 


Book of Fate, and ftand-rogether in the great Ephemerides of God; beſide 


ſion 1n the 1ignality. x © 

But above all he decerveth us, when we aſcribe the effets of things unto evi- 
dent and ſeeming cauſalities, which ariſe from the ſecret and undiſcerned action 
of himſelf. Thus bath he deluded many Nationsin his Auguriall and Extiſpicious 
inventions; from caſual and uncontrived contingencies divining events ſucceeding. 
Which T#/can ſuperſtition ſeaſing upon Rome, hath ſince poſſeſſed all Europe. 


cluded a hope of peace with Anthony; and the conjunction of perſons in choler 
with each other. Becauſe Bratz and Caſſizs met a Blackmore, and Pompey had 
\ | on a dark or fad coloured garment at Pharſalia; theſe were preſages of their 
overthrow. Which notwithitanding are ſcarce Rhetorical ſequels; concluding 
Metaphors from realities, and from conceptions metaphoricall inferring realities 
again. | 
Now theſe divinations concerning events, being in his power to force, contrive, 
prevent or further,chey muſt generally fall out conformably unto his predictions.” 
When Grace«s was ſlain, the ſame day the Chickens refuſed ro come out of the 
. [coop : and Claxdins Pulcher underwent the like ſucceſs, when he contemned 
the Tripudiary Augurations : They died not becauſe the Pullers would nor feed: 
bur becauſe the devil foreſaw their death, he contrived that abſtinence in them. 
So was there no natural dependence of the event upon the ſign, but an arrifi- 
cial contrivance of the ſign unto the event. An unexpected way of deluſion, 
and whereby he morecaſily led away the incircumſpection of their belief. Which 
fallacy he might excellently have acted before the death of Sa»/ ; for that be- 
ing within his power to foretell, was not beyond his abilicy ro foreſhew : and 
might have contrived ſigns thereof through all the creatures; which viſibly con- 
firmed by the event, had proved authentick unto thoſe times, and advanced the 
Artever after. | 

He deludeth us alſo by Philters, Ligatures / Charms', ungrounded Amulets, 
Characters, and many ſuperſtitious waies in thecure of common diſeaſes : ſe- 
conding herein the expectation-of men withevents of his own contriving. Whictr 
while ſome unwilling to fall directly upon Magick, impure unto the power of 
imagination, or the efficacy of hidden cauſes, ” obtains a bloody — :; 
kh — > 


be confined unto that time ;. that thoſe who ſhould make but one line in the | 


the Philoſophical aſſignment of rhe cauſe, ic may admit a Chriſtian apprehen- | 


When Azg»ſtus found two gals in his facrifice, the credulity of the City” con- | 


The danger 


and deluſion |. 
that is in cures 
by Charms, | 
Amulets , Li- |: 
garures, Cha- | 
raQers, &c. | 
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. NATUTES, are not idle ceremonies, but may be cauſes by his command, andarife 
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for thereby he begets- not only a falſe opinion, bur ſuch as leadeth the open way / 
of deſtruction. In maladies admitting natural reliefs, making men rely on re- 
medies , neither of real operation in themſelves, nor more then ſeeming efficacy 
in his concurrence. Which whenſoever he pleaſeth to withdraw, they itand na= 
ked unto the miſchief of their diſeaſes; and revenge the contempt of the me- 
dicines of the Earth which God hath created for them. And therefore when 
neither miracle is expeRed, nor conneRtion of cauſe unto effet from natural 
grounds concluded , however it be ſometime fucceſsfiill , it cannot be ſafe to 
rely on ſuch practiſes, and deſert the knownand authentick proviſions of God. 
In which rank.of remedies, if nothing in our knowledpe or their proper power 
be able to relieveus , we muſt with patience ſubmit unto that reſtraint, and ex- 
pe the will of the Reſtrainer. | | 
Now in theſe effects although he ſeem oft. times to imitate , yet doth he con- 

cur unto their produftions in a different way from that ſpirit which ſometime| 
in natural means produceth effe&ts above Nature. For whether he worketh by 
cauſes which have relation or none unto the effe&, he maketh it out by ſecret 
and undiſcerned waies of Nature. So when Caixz the blind , in the reign of 
Antoninus, was commanded to paſs 'from the right fide of the Altar unto: the 
left, to lay five fingers of one hand thereon, and five of the other upon his 
eYES z _—_—_ the cure ſucceeded and all the people wondered, there was not 

| thing in the ation which did produce it, nor any thing in his power that could 
enable ir thereunto. So for the fame infirmity, when Aper was counſelled by him 
ro make a collyrium or ocular medicine with the blood of a white Cock,and hony, 
and apply it to bis eyes for three daies: When 7#/;as for his ſpitting of blood, | 
we a 1} by honey and pine Nuts taken from his Altar : When LZacizs for the | 
pain in his fide, applied thereto the aſhes from his Altar with wine , although the 
remedies were ſomewhat rational, and not without a natural vertue unto fach | 
intentions , yet need we not believe that by their proper faculties they produced 
theſ=effeRt: | 


But the effeRts of powers Divine flow from another operation; who either 
procergung by viible means or not, unto viſible effeRts, is able ro conjoin them 
y his co-operation. And therefore thoſe ſenſible waies which ſeem of indifferent 


unto productions beyond their regular activities. If Nahaman the Syrian had 
waſhed in 7ordany without the command of the Prophet, I believe he had been 
cleanſed by them no morethen by the waters of Damaſcus. 1 doubr if any befide 
Eliſha had caſt in ſale , the waters of Fericho had not been made wholeſome. I 
know that a decoCtion of wild gourd or Colocynthis { though ſomewhat qua- 
lified ) will not from every hand be dulcified unto aliment by an addition of 
flower or meal. There was fome natural vertue inthe Plaifter of figs applied 
| unto Ezechias , we find that gall is very mundificative, and was a proper medi- 
cine to clear the eyes of 7dbit: which carrying in themſelves ſome aQtion of their 
own , they were additionally promoted by that power, which-can extend their 
natures unto. the produCtion of effects beyend their created efficiencies. And 
thus may he operate alſo. from caufes of no power unto their viſible effects; for 
he that hath determined their actions unto certain effects, hach not ſo emptied bis 
own, but that he can make them. effectual untoany other. 

Again, Although his deluſfionsrun higheſt in points of practice, whoſe errors 
draw on offenſive or penall enormities, yet doth he alſo deal in points of ſpecula- | 
tion, and things whoſe knowledge terminates in themſelves. Whoſe cognition 
alchoughit ſeems indifferent , and therefore its aberration directly to condemn 
no man ; yetdorh he hereby preparatively diſpoſe us unto exrors, and deductively: 
dejectusameodeſtructive concluſions. 


b 


That theSun, Moon and Starsare living creatures, endued with ſoul bod life, 
, feems| 


—Y 
_—_ 
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ſeems an innocent Error , and an harmleſs digreſſion from truth, yet 


'wiſely miſtrulting that reaſonable ſpirits would never firmly be loſt in 
the adorement of things inanimate, and in the lowelt form of Nacure. 
he begar an opinion that they were living creatures, and could nor decay. fv 
ever. | 
That ſairics are corporeal, ſeems at firſt view a conceit derogative unto bimſel., 
and ſuch as he ſhould rather labour to overthrow ; yet hereby he eſtabliſherh 
_ Doctrine of Luſtrations, Amulets and Charms , as we have declared 
ore. | 
That there are two principles of all things, one good, and another evil, from 
the one proceeding vertue, love, light and ugicy ; from the other diviſion; diſ- 
cord, darkneſs and deformity, was the {| 10n of Pythogoras, Empedacles, 
and many ancient Philoſophers, and was no more then Oreme/derand Arimanias 
of Zoroaſter. Yet hereby he obtained the advantage of Adoration , and as the 
rerrible principle became more. dreadfall then his Maker , and therefore | not 
willing to let it fall, he furthered the conceit in ſucceeding Ages, and raiſed the 
faction of Manes to maintain it. | 
That the feminine ſex have no generativeemiſſion, affording no ſeminal Prin- 
ciples of conception, was Ariſfforles opinion of old , maintained till by ſome, 
and will be countenanced by-hum for ever. For hereby he diſparagerh rhe fruic 
of the Virgin, fruſtraterh the fundamencal Propheſic, nor can the ſeed of the 
woman then break the head of the'Serpenc.. 
Nor doth he only ſport in ſpeculative Errors, which are of c impie- 
ties; but the unquierneſs of his malice hunts after ſimple lapſes, and fuch 
whoſe falfities do onely condemn our 
will ſay there is another world in the Moon, If: Heracl/itss with his 
will hold the Sun is no bigger then it, appeareth; If Anaxegoras affirm that 
Snow is black; If any other opinion there are no Aripodes , or that Stars 
do fall , he ſhall not want herein the applauſe or advocacy of Satan. For ma- 
ligning the tranquility of truth, he delighteth ro trouble its ſtreams , and being 
a profeſſed enemy unto God (who is truth ir ſelf ) he promoteth any Error as de- 
rogatory to his Nature , and revengeth himſelf in every difformity from truth. 
| If therefore at any time he ſpeak or praRtiſetruth, ir is upon deſign,anda ſubtile 
inverſion of the precept of God, to do good that evil may come of ir. ' And 
therefore ſometimes we meet with wholſome doQrines from Hell; Noſce te- 


he confirmed their Idolatry, and made it more plauſibly embraced. For 


ings. Thus if Xemophanes 


7p/um, the Motto of Delphos, was a good precept inmorality : That a juſt man 

is beloved of the gods, an uncontroulable verity. *Twas a good deed, though 
| not well done, which he wrought by Yeſpaſfan , when by the touch of his foot 
| hereftored alame man, and by the ſtroak of his hand another that was blind, 
| but the intention hereof drived at his own advantage; for hereby he not only 
| confirmed che opinion of his power with the people, but his integrity with Prin- 
' ces; in whoſe power he knew it lay to overthrow his Oracles, and filence the pra- 
| (tice of his deluſions. 
| Bur of ſach adiffuſed nature, and ſo large is the Empire of Truth , that 
| it hath place within the walls of Hell, and the devils chemſelves are daily 
| forced to praRiſe it; not only as being true themſelves in a Metaphyſical verity, | 
| that is, as having their eſſence conformable unto the Intellect of their Maker, | 
bur making uſe of Moral and Logical verities; that is, whether in che confor- 
mity of wordsunts things, or things unto their own conceptions, they practiſe 
| truth in common among themſelves. For although withour ſpeech they intui- 
| tively conceive each other, yet do their apprehenſions proceed through rea- 
| lities; and they conceiveeachother by ſpecies, which carry the true and pro- 


| per notions of things conceived. And fo allo in Moral verities, alchough 
G 2 they } 


—_ 


they deceive us," they lie unto each other, as well underſtanding thar all 
community is continued by Truth , and that of Hell cannot contiſt -with- | 


out it. | | | 
bo To come yet nearer the point, and draw into a ſharper angle ; They do nor 
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nly ſpeak and practiſe truth, buc may be faid well-wiſhers hereunto, and in 
fome ſenſe do really deſire its enlargement. For many things which in them- | 
ſelvesarefalſe, they do deſire were true; He cannot bur wiſh he were as he 
profeſſerh ; that he had the knowledge of future events, were.it in his power, '- 
the Jews ſhould bein theright, and the 2eſias yet to come. Could his deſires. 
effect it ,' the opinion of "a "og ſhould be true, the world ſhould have no end, ' 
bur be as immortal as himſelf. For thereby he pa A evade the accompliſh- 
ment of thoſe afflictions, he now, but gradually endureths for comparative- | 
ly unto thoſe flames, he is but Y& in Balzeo, then begins his 1gni« Ree, and , 
terrible fire, which will determine his diſputed ſubrilty , and hazard his _—_ 
caliry. 

Bui to ſpeak ſtrictly, he is in theſe wiſhes no promoter of verity, but if con- | 
ſidered ſome waies injurious unto truth , for (beſides that if things were true, | 
which now arefalſe, it were butan exchange of their natures, and chings muſt 
then be falſe, which now are true). -the {etled and determined order of the 
world would be perverted, and that courſe of things diſturbed, which ſeemed 
beſt unto the immutable contriver. For whileſt they murmur againſt the pre- 
ſent -diſpoſure 'of things , regulating determined realities unto their private 
_—_ they reſt not in their eſtabliſhed natures; 'but unwiſhng their un- 

le verities, do tacitely deſire-in them a difformity from the primitive | 

| Rule, and the Idea of that mind that formedallchingsbeſt. And thus he offend-| 

edrruth even in his firſt attempt, For nor contenc with his created nature, | 

_—_— G&- | and thinking it too-low, to be the higheſt creature of God, he offended the | 

5 _— , not onely in the attempt, , but in the wiſh and ſimple volition 
eof. 4 : 


_ 
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THE SECOND BOOK: 


Of ſundry popular Tenets concerning Minerall, and vegetable 
bodies, generally held for truth; which examined, procue ei- 
ther falſe, or dubious. 


On 


Cnar.. I. 
Of Chryſtall, 


amongſt us, thaz C is nothing elſe, but Ice or Snow 
concreted, and 'by duration of time, congealed beyond 
liquation. Of which aſſertion , if preſcription of time, 
and numeroſity of Afertors , were a ſufficient demon- 
ſtration , we might ſit down herein, asan unqueſtionable 
Truth ; nor ſhould there need »/terior diſquilition. For 
| few opinions there are, which have found ſo many friends, 
or been ſo popularly received, through all profeſſions and Ages. Pliny is poſi- 
tivein this opinion : Cryſtallus fir gelu vehementins concrets : the ſame is fol- 
lowed by Sexecs, Elegantly deſcribed by Claudian, not denied by Scaliger, ſome 
way affirmed by A4lbertns, Braſavolu, and diretly by many others. The vene- 
rable Fathers of the Church have alſo afſented hereto; As Baſil in his Hexame- 
70, 1fidore in his Exymologies,and not only Aſtin a Latine Farher, but Gregory the 
great, and erom upon occaſion of that rerm expreſſed in the firſt of Ezekjel. 
All which notwithſtanding, upon a ſtrict enquiry, we find the matter controver- 
tible; and with much morereaſon denied then is as yet-affirmed, For though ma- 


_ 
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deny it, and the exaCteſt Mineralogiſts have rejeRed it. Diodorws in his eleventh 
Book denieth it, (if Chryſtal be there taken in its proper acception, as Rhodigi- 
us hath uſed it, and not for a Diamond, as Salmatixs bath expounded it). for in 
that place he affirmeth ; Cryſtallam eſſe lapidem ex aqua para concretum , non 
tames frigore ſed divint calorts vi. Solinus who tranſcribed Pliny , and there- 
fore in almoſt all ſubſcribed unto him, hath inthis point diſſented trom him. Pa- 
tant quidam glaciem coire, & in Cryſtallum corporari, ſed fruſtra. Mathiolus 
in his Comment upon Dioſcorides , hath with confidence rejected it. The fame 
hath been performed by Agricola de natura' foſſilinm , by Cardan, Batins de 
Boot, Ceſius Bernardas, Sennertas, and many more. | 

Now belides Authority againſt ic, there may be many reaſons deduced from 
their ſeveral differences which feert to overthrow it. And firſt, a difference 
is probable in their concretion. For if Chryſtal be a ſtone ( as in the num- 
ber thereof it is confeſſedly received,) it is. not immediatly concreted by the 
efficacy of cold, but rather by a Mineral ſpirit, and lapidifical prineiples of 
its own , and therefore while it lay in ſolatzs principiis, and remained in a flu- 


id body, it was a ſubje&t very unapt for proper conglaciation ;, for —_— 
| pirits, 


2 QUAD Ercof the common opinion hath been, arid ſtill remainerh | 


ny have paſſed it over with eafie affirmatives ; yet are there alſo many Arhors that | 


Thar Chry- 
{tal is nor 


congealed, 
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fce or Snow . 


" | as wealfo obſervein Agua forts, or any Mineral ſolution , either of Vitrioll, 
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ſpirics do generally reſiſt and ſcarce ſubmit thereto. So we obſerve that ma- | 
ny waters and ſprings will never freez , and many parts in Rivers and Lakes, ; 
| where there- are Mineral eruptions , will ſtill perfiſt without congelations,, 


Alum, Salr-peter, Ammoniac or Tartar, which although to ſome degree ex- 
haled, and placedin cold conſervatories, will Chryſtallze and ſhoot into white 
and glacious bodies; yet is not this a congelation primarily effefted by cold, 
but an intrinſecal induration from themſelves, and a retreat into their pro- 
per ſoliditics , which were abſorbed by the liquor, and loſt in a full imbibi- 
tion thereof before. And fo alſo when wood and many other bodies do pe- 
trifie, either by the ſea, other waters, ot earths abounding in ſuch ſpirirs , we 
do not uſually aſcribe their induration to cold, bur rather unto falinous ſpirits, 
concretive juices, and cauſes circumjacent, which do affimilate all bodies not 
indiſpoſed for their impreſſions. | | 

Bur Ice is water congealed by the frigidity of the ayr ;, whereby it acqui- 
reth no new form, but rather a conſiſtence or determination of its diffluency, 
and amitteth nor its eſſence, but - condition of fluidity. Neither doth there 
any thing properly conglaciate but water, or watery humidity ; for the deter- 
mination of quick-ſilver is”properly fixation, that of milk coagulation , and 
chat of oyl and unctious bodies, only incraſſation ; And- therefore 4ri/or1e 
makes a trial of the fertility of humane ſeed, from the experiment of conge- 
lation; for That, faith he, which is not watery and improlificall will not con- 
glaciate, which perhaps. muſt not be taken- ſtri&tly, but in the germ and ſpi- 
rited particles : for Biggs obſerve will freez, in the albuginous part thereof. 
And upon this gr Paracelſus in his Archidoxis, extratteth TS aNery 
"of wine, after four months digeſtion in horſe-dung, expoſing/it untothe extre- 
mity of cold ; whereby the aqueous parts will freez, but the Spirit retire and be 
found uncongealed in the Center. | 
' But whether this congelation be ſimply made by cold, or alſo by co-operation 
of any nitrous coagulum , or ſpirit of 1alt the principle of concretion , where- 
by we obſervethat Ice may be made with Salt and: Snow by the fire fide, as 
is alſo obſervable from Ice made by Salc-peter and water , duly mixed and 
roogy agitated at any. timeof the year ; were a very conſiderable enquiry. 
For thereby we might cleer the generation of Snow , hail and hoary troſts, 
the piercing qualities of ſome winds, the coldneſs of caverns and ſome Cells. 
We might more ſenſibly conceive how Salt-peter fixeth rhe flying ſpirits of 
Minerals in chymical preparations; and how by this congealing quality ir be- 
comes an uſeful medicine in Fevers. 

Again , The difference of their concretion is colleible from their diſſo- 
lation ; which being many waies performable in Ice, is few waies effeted in 
Crhyſtal. Now the caules- of liquation are contrary to thoſe of concretion; 
| and as the Atomsand indiviſible parcels are uniced, fo are they in an oppoſite 
way disjoined. That which is concreted by exſiccation or expreſſion of humi- 
diry, will he reſolved by humeRacion, as earth, dirt and clay, that which 
is coagulated by a fiery ficcity, will ſuffer colliquation from an aqueous hu- 
midity, as falt and ſugar, which are eaſily diſſoluble in water, but not with- 
out difficulty in oyl; and well rectified ſpirits of wine. That which is con- 
creted by cold, will diſſolve by a moiſt heat, if it conſiſt of watery parts, 
as Gums, Arabick, Tragacanth, Ammoniac and others; in an ayrie heat or 
oyl, as all refinous bodies, Turpentine , Pitch and Frankincenſe, in both, as 
gummy reſinous bodies, Maſtick , Camphire and Storax, in neither , as neu- 
trals and bodies anomalous hereto, as Bdellium, Myrrhe and others. Some 
bya violent dry heat, as Mettals , which although corrodible by waters , 
yet. will they not ſuffer a liquation from the powerfulleſt hear, communicable | 


unto / 


unto-that element. Some will diſfolve by this bear although their ingredients be 
earthy , as Glaſs, whoſe marerials are fine Sand, and the aſhes of Chal: or Fearn , 
and ſo will Salt run with fire, alchough ic be concreted by hear. ' And this way 
may be effected a liquation in Chryſtal, bur nor wichout ſome difficulty ; thatis , 


vitreous commixture, Glaſſes are ſometime made hereof, and it becomes the | 


which uniting themſelves: and finding no paſſage at the ſurface, do elevate 


chiefeſt ground for artificial and faQicious gemms, Bur the ſame way of ſolution | 
is common alſo unto many: Stones ; and not only Berylls and Cornelians, bur 
Flints and Pebbles, are fubjet unto fuſion, and will run like Glaſs in fire. | 
Bur Ice will diffolve inany way of heat ; for it will diſſolve with fire , it will ; 
colliquate in water, or warm oyl ; not doth ir only ſubmir unto an actual hear,, 
bur not endure the potential calidity of many waters. For it will preſently diſ- 
ſolve in cold Aqua forts, ſp. of Vitrioll, Salt, or Tartar , nor will it long con- 
tinue irs fixation in ſpirits of wine, . as may be obſerved in Ice injected therein. 
Again, the concretion of Ice will-not endurea dry attricion without liquation;for 
if it be rubbed long with a cloth, it melcech:Buc Chryſtal will calefe untoelerici- 
ty ; thatis, a power roartract ſtraws or light bodies, and converc the needle freely 
placed. Which isa declarement of very different parts : wherein we ſhall not in- 
large, as having diſcourſed concerning ſuch bodies in the Chap.- of Ele&ricks. 
They axe. differenced by ſupernatation or floating upon water ; for Chryſtal 
will fink in; water, as carrying in/its own bujka greater ponderoſuy ,- then the | 
ſpace in-any water it doth occupy ; and will therefore only ſwim'in molten 
mertal and Quickſilver. But Ice will ſwim in water of what thinneſs ſo- 
ever, and though it fink-in oy! , will float in- ſpirits of wine or Aqua vite. 
And therefore it may ſwim in water, not- only as deing water it ſelf, and in its 
proper place; but perhaps as weighing ſomewhat leſs then the water it poſſeſſeth.. 
And therefore as it will not fink- unto the bottom, ſo will- it neicher float 
above like lighter bodies , but, being near in weight , lie ſuperficially or al- 
moſt horizoncally unto it. And therefore alſo an Ic@ or congelation of Salc 
or Sugar , although ir deſcend not unto: the bottom, yet will ic abate, and: 
decline below the ſurface in thin wartet ,- bur very ſenſibly in ſpirits of wine. 
For Ice although it ſeemerh as tranſparentand compa@t as Chryſtal , yet is ic 
ſhort in. either, for its atromes are' not-+concreted into continuity., which: 
doth. diminiſh its tranſlucency , it is alſo full of ſpumes and bubbles ;- which 
may abate its gravity.. And therefore waters frozen-in pans, and open glaſ- 
ſes,. after their diſſolucion do commonly leave a froth and ſpume upon them , 
which are cauſed by the airy parts diffuſed in the congeleable mixture :- 


the maſs, and-make the liquor take up a greater place then before : as may 
be obſerved in glaſſes filled with water , which being frozen, wilt ſeem to 
ſwell-above the brim. So that if in this condenſation any one affirmeth chere- 
is alſo ſome rarefaction, , experience may aſſert ir. 


| 
| 


[ 
| 
| 
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They are diftinguſhed in fubſtance of parts and the accidents thereof , thar 
is, in colour and tigure;, for Iceis a fimilary body, and homogeneous concreti- 
on ,. whaſe material is properly water ,- and- but accidentally exceeding the 


rk 
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ſimplicity of that element. Butthe body of Chryſtal is mixed, irs ingredients 
many , and ſenſibly containeth thoſe principles tnto which mixt bodies are, 
reduced. For beſide the ſpirit and mercurial principle” it containeth a ful-| 
phur or inflamable part, andthatin no ſmall quantity , for beſides1ts EleQtriek 
attraction , which is made by aſulphureous etfuvium ,-it wilt tirike fire upon | 
percuſſion like many other ſtones; and- upon collifion with ſteel atively ſend 
forth irs ſparks, not much inferiourly unto a flint. Now fach bodies as 
ſtrike. fire have fulphureous or jgnitible parts within them ,- and choſe ſtrike 
beſt, which abound moſt in them. For theſe fcintillations 'are nor the — 


— 
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calcination or reducing it by Art into a ſubtle powder; by which way anda | | 


aur ts 
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of the ayr , upon the collifion of two hard bodies, but rather the inflamable 
* | efflnencies diſcharged from the bodies collided; For 'Diamonds, Marbles, He- ; 
liotropes and Agaths, though hard" bodies, will not readily ſtrike fire with | 
a ſteel, much leſs with one' another : Nora flint ſo readily wictha fteel, if, 
they both. be very wet, for then the ſparks are ſometimes quenched in their 
eruption. | 
3 N dodgiirh alſo a falt, and that. in ſome plenty ,” which may occaſion its 
? fragility, as is alſo obſervable. in 'Corall. © This by the art of Chymiſtry is ſe-| 
"_ parable , unto the operations whereof it is liable,” with other concretions , as | 
Paracelfas 4+ | Alcination, reverberation , ſublimation, diſtillation: And in the preparation | 
$reparationi- | Of Chryſtal, Paracelſus hath made a'rule for thatof Gemms. Briefly, ic con-/ 
bus, ſiſteth of parts ſo far from an Icie diſſolution, that powerfull menſtruums are made 
| for its emollition ; 'whereby it may receive the tincture of minerals, and'ſo re 
| ſemble Gemms , as Boetixs hath declared in the'diſtillation of Urine, ſpirics of 
wine and turpentine , and is not only triturable, and reduceable into powder, by 
contrition, but will ſubſiſt in a violent fire, and endurea vitrification: Whereby 
are teſtified irs earthly and fixed parts. For vitrification is-the faſt work of ire, | 
anda fufion of the ſalt and earth , which are the fixed elements of the compoſi- 
_ - tion; wherein thefuſible faltdraws 'the earth and infuſible part into one conti- 
| OT nuum ; and therefore aſhes will not run from whence the- falt is-drawn , as 
== *. | bone aſhes prepared for the Teſt of. Metals. Common fuſion -in  Merals is 


—+ quation or 


| melcing of | alſo made by a violent heat, aQing'upon the volatile and fixed ; the. dry and 
Mertals, ec. | humid parts of thoſe bodies ; which notwithſtanding are ſounited,” that u 
on attenuation from- hear, the'humid will not fly away , buc draw t 

| fixed ones into fluor with them. Ordi tiquation in wax andoily bodies 
| 


is made by a gentler heat , where the. oyl and fair ; the fixed and: fluid prin- 
ciples will not eaſily ſeparate. All which, whether by vitrification, faſfion or 


—_ 


| liquation, being forced into fluent confiſtencies, do naturally regreſs into their 
| former ſolidities. Whelteas the melting of Iceis a ſimple refolution, orreturn 
from ſolid to fluidparts,” wherein it naturally refteth. Fc this 
| As for colour, although: Chryſtal in his pellucid: body ſeems to. have none at 
all, yet inits reduction into powder”, it hath a vail and ſhadow of blew, and 
in its courſer peeces, \isof #ſadder»hue then the powder of Venice glaſs, and 
this complexion it will mantain although irlong endure the fire. Which not 
| withiahding needs not move tis unto wonder ;. for vitrified and pellucid bo- 
| dies, are of a; clearer complexion in their continuities ; chen in their powders 
| and Atomical diviſions. 'So Stibium or glaſs of Antimony , appears ſomewhat 
| red in glaſs, but in its powder yellow , fo painted glaſs of a fanguine red will 
| ' not aſcend in powder above a murrey. | v6 DAD, 2 
| As for the figure of Chryſtal ( which is very ſtrange, and forced Pixie to de- 
| ſpair- of reſolution ) it is for the 'moſt hexagonal or ſix cornered ; being 
| + | built upon a confuſed matter ,. from whence as. it were: from a. root angular 
. figuresariſe, even as in the Amethyſt and Baſaltes. © Which regular figuracion 
| hath made ſome opinion, it hath not its determination from circumſcription, 
; Or as conforming unto contiguities, but rather from a ſeminal root, and for- 
| | mative principle of its own, even as we obſerve in ſeveral other concretions. 
' So the ſtones which are ſometime found in the gall of a man, are moſt trian- 
| gular, and pyramidal, although 'the figure: of that part ſeems nor 'to co- 
operate thereto. So. the 4ſteria*or lapis ftellaris, hath 'on it the figure of a 
Star,- ſo Lapis Fudaicas bath circular lines in length all down irs body , 
and cquidiſtant, as though they had-been turned by Art. - So that: we call a 


_ 


, | Fayrie ſtone, and is ofcen found in pravel pics amongſt us, being of an he« 
mſgs > | miſpherical figure, hath five double em ariſing from the center of its baſis, 


mines, whyctr if no accretion diſtrat them , do commonly concur , and meet in the: 
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Chryſtal be found in. cold countries, and where Ice-remaineth long , and. the 
ayr exceedeth in cold, yet is it alſo. found in regions, where Ice is ſeldom 
ſeen or ſoon diſfolved; as. Plinie and Agricola relate of Cypras, Caramania 
{andan iſland inthe Red ſea ; It hath been alſo found in the veins of ay 
ſometimes agglutinated- unto lead, ſometimes in. Rocks, opacous ſtones, an 

the marble tace of Oftavius Dake of Parma. It hath, alſo conſtant veins; 
as beſide others , that of mount Sa/uine about the Territory of Bergamo; from 
whence if part be taken, in nolongtraR of time our of the ſame place, as from 


tus toconclude, Videant hi as fit pos , 4 vero corpus foſſile. It is alſo found in 
the veins of Minerals, in rocks,and ſometime: in common. carth. Butasfor Ice, it 
will not readily concrete butin theapproachment of the ayr, as we haye made 
trialin-glaſſes of water, covered an inch wich oyl!, which will not eafily- freez 
in hard froſts of our climate. For water commonly concreteth firſt- inits fur- 
face, and ſo conglaciates downward , and fo/ will ic do although it beexpoſed 
in the coldeſt metal of lead , which wellaccordeth with that A ob 
The waters are hid as with. a ſtone, and the face of the deep'is frozen. Bur 
whether water which hath been boiled or heated doth ſooner receive this m__ 
tion, as commonly'is delivered, we reſtinghe experiment of Cahews., who 
rejected the fame-in his excellent diſcourſe of Meteors. 
They have: contrary qualities: eclemental., and uſes medicinal; for Ice is 
cold and moiſt, of the quality-of water : but Chryſtalis cold and dry, accord- 
ing to thecondition.of earth. The uſe of Iceis condemned by moſt Phyſicians , 
that-of Chryſtal commended by many. - For although Dioſcorides and Galen , 
bave left no mention thereof; yet hath. Marhiolns, Agricola and many com- 


They are alſo. differenced: in the- places of their generation; for though f 


its mineral matrix, others are obſerved toariſe. Which made thelearnedCera- Ti = 
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mended it- in dyſenteries and fluxes , all for the increaſe of milk , molt Chy- 
miſts for the one, and ſome., as Braſſdvolus and Butins, as an antidote. agai 
poiſon. . Which occult and-ſpeciticab operations, are not expeCible from Ice; 
tor being but water congealed, it can never makegood ſuch qualities; nor will 
it-reaſonably admit of ſecrect proprieties, which arethe affetions of forms, and 
compoſitions at diſtanceifrom their elements. | 


to- manifeſt what iz is. To deliver therefore what with the judgement of a 
proved Authors, and beſt reaſon conſiſteth, Ir is a mineral body in the di e-| 
rence of {tones , and reduced by ſome unto that ſubdiviſion, which compre- 
hendeth gemms , *tranſparent and reſembling glaſs or Ice , made of a lentous | 
percolation of earth, drawn from the moſt pure- and limpid juyce. thereof, 
owing unto the coldneſs-of the-earth ſome concurrence. or coadjuvancy , but 
not jnutiediate determination and efficiency, which, are wrought by the hand 
of its concretiveſpirit, the ſeeds of perrification and Gorgon of it ſelf. As ſen- 
| fible Phyloſophers conceive of the generation of Diaz ;, Iris, Berils. Not 


Having thus declared what Chryſtal/is not, it may afford ſome fatisfaftion What Chrifal 
is. 


CcOn- 


making them of frozen icecle, or from meer aqueous and glaciable ſubſtances, 
ye _ 
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condenſing them by froſts into ſolidities, vainly"to be expected even from Po- 
+ | lary congelations : -from thin- and: fineſt-earths, ſo well contempered and 
uo $.ih led har tranſparency is' nor hindred , and continuing lapidifcal ſpirits, 
+ | ableto make good their ſolidiries, againſt the oppoſition and ativity of. put- 
ward contraries ; -and'ſo leave a ſenſible difference berween the bonds of gla- 
ciation, which iFrhe- mountains of Ice, about the Northren Seas, are ecafily 
diſſolvedbyar orditary hear of the Sun , and®he finer legatures of petrification, 
whereby not only-the harder concretions of Diamonds and Saphirs, but the ſof- 
ter veins of Chryſtal remain indiflolyable in ſcorching terricories, and the Negro 
land of Congor. | | 
| _ And thereforeI fear we commonly conſider ſubterranities, not in contempla- 
© | tions ſufficiently reſpe&ive-unto the-creation. For though Afoſes have left no 
mention of minerals, nor made any other diſcription then ſutes unto the a pu] 
rent and viſible creation , yet is there unqueſtionably , a very large Claſſisof 
creatures in the earth, far above 'the condition of elementarity. And although 
not in adiſtin& and indiſpuatble way of vivency,, - or anſwering in-all points 
the properties or affe&tions of plants, yet in inferiour and deſcending con- 
ſtitutions;, they do like theſe contain ſpecifical diſtin&ions, and are determi- 
' + | ned by ſeminalities, that is , created- and defined ſeeds committed; unto -the 
Fi earth from the beginning. Wherein althoughthey atctain not the- indubitable 
Eon» requiſites of Animation, yet have they-a-neer affinity thereto. And though we 
wanta proper name and expreſlive appellation, yer are they. not to be cloſed 
upin the general name of - concretions; or lighely paſſed over as only Elemen- 
| | tary and Subterraneous mixtions...' A 
"The 'principle and moſt gemmary affection.is its Tralucency : as for irra- 
diancy or ſparkling which-is found in many gemms, 'it- is not diſcoverable in 
this; for it cometh ſhort of their compactneſs and durity : and therefore 
| requireth not the Emery , asthe Saphiry- Granate and. Topaz, but will receive 
impeſſion/ from ſteel, in a manner like the Turchois. As for its diaphanity or 
preſpicuity ,-it enjoyeth that - moſt eminently; and the reaſon thereof is its 
Fx18 contl. | COntinuity:; as having irs earthy and falinous- parts ſo exactly reſolved ,” that 
nulty of its body is left imporous and- not. diſcreted by: atomical terminations. For , 
parts a cauſe | that continuity of parts is the cauſe of wy , 1t15 made, preſpicuous b 
* - | tranſparency ' rwo waies of experiment.  Thatis, either-1n. e ecting tranſparency in thoſe 
—— awd bodies which were not ſo- before, or atleaſt far. ſhort of the additional de- 
why, | Sree: So Snow becomes tranſparent upon liquation;; ſo horns. and bodies re- 
' ſolveable into continued parts or gelly.. The like is obſervable in oyled paper, 
| wherein the interſtitial diviſions being continuated;by: the acceſlion of oyl , |. 
| it becometh more tranſparent, and adraits the viſible raies with leſs umbro- 
| fity. Or elſe the ſame is effeted by rendering thoſe:bodies opacous , which | 
; were before pellucid and perſpicuous . So. glaſs which -was before- diapha- 
| nous, being by powder reduced into multiplicity of ſaperficies, becomes an 
| opacous body , and will not tranſmit the hight. So jtis-in Chryſtal powdered, 
and ſo it is-alſo before, for if it be made hot ina cruſible,, and preſently pro- 
; Jeted upon water, it will grow dim, and abateits. diaphanity ; for the water, 
' entering the body , begets a diviſion of parts, + and a+termination of Atomes 
' united before unto continuity. owt v6; 3 
The ground of this opinion might be, farſtthe concluſions of ſome men from 
experience ;/ for as much as-Chryſtal is found: ſometimes in rocks, and in ſome 
places not much unlike the ftirrious or ſtillicidious dependencies - of Ice. Which 
notwithſtanding may happen either in places which have been forſaken or left 
bare” by -the earth; .or may be petrifications, or Mineral indurations ,- like 
other gemms., proceeding from percolations of the earth diſpoſed unto ſuch 
cancretions. » - | 
| | The 
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in Greek, both Ice and Chryſtal are expreſſed ; which many not duly con 
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| other. But this is a fallacy of Equly Yation, from a ſociety in name infer 

an Identity in nature. is was he deceived that drafik Haus rI4s 
for trons water : By this are they deluded, who conceive [erma Cets which 
is found abour rhe head, to be the ſpawn of the Whale ; Or take ſunguts dra- 
cons ( which'is the gumme of a tree, ) to be the blood of a Dragon. By the 
fame Logick we may infer, the Chryſtalline humour of che eye, or rather the 
Cryſtalline heaven above, to be of the ſubſtance of Chryſial here below ; Or that 
God ſenderh down Chrytal, becauſe it is delivered in the rune cranflarion, Pſal. 
47. Mittir Chryſtallum ſunm ficut Buccellas, Which tranſlation although it lite- 
rally expreſs rhe Septuagint ; yet is there no mote tticanif thereby, then what our 
tranſlation in plain Engliſh expreſſerh; that is, he caſteth forth his Ice like mor- 
fels, or what T remellins and 7unins as clearly deliver , Dejicit gelu ſunm ſjicut 
frufta ,' corams frigore ejus quzs confiftet ? which proper and latihe expreſſions, 
had they been obſerved in ancient tranſlations, elder expoſitors had not been 
miſguided by the Synonomy; nor had they afforded ccaſiofi utito Aus, the 
Gloſs, Lyranus and many others, to have taketi wp cotfitmion conceif, and 
ſpoke of this text conformably unto the opiriton rejeted. | 
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The ſecond and moſt common Foun is fron the name Chryftallus, whereby | 

oh : 
dering , have from their community, of name, conceived. a cothmunity of na- / 
ture ; and what was aſctibed unto the one,, not unkcly appliable unto the | 
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Concerning the Loadftone. 


| of things particularly ſpoken thereof evidently or probably true. of things 

os oenjath kwvod particularly delivered mbniteft by probably falls. 
In the firſt of the Magneticall wertue of the earth, of the four motions 
of the ſtone, that is, its Yerticity or Direion, its Attrattion or Coition; 
15 Declination, its Fariation, and alſo of its Amiqnity. Inthe fecond 
a rejeition of ſundry opinions and relations thereof, Naruvall, Medical, 
Hiſtoricall, Magicall, ata, 


Nd firſt we conceive the earth to bea Magnetical' body. A ical 


riable and fixed ſituation. And ſuch'# Magnericaf vertue we conceive to þe 
in the Globe of the earth; whereby as unto/ its naturaf points and' proper 


body, we, term not only that which hatlr a power attrative; bar" char How the etech 
which ſeated in a convenient medium, naturally diſpoferff%ie feffro ore thva- | &'y 75 eo | 


a=: 


terms, it diſpoſerh ir ſelf unto the poles; being ſo framed, conſtirtited and 
ordered-unto theſe points, that thoſe parts which arc nowar thepoles, would | 
not naturally abide under the Zquator; nor Green-land remain in the place 
of Magellanica, And if the whole earth were violently removed, yet would 
it not forgo its hae —_— mg i the Eaft of” Welt, Git rerurn| 
unto its' polary poſition again. For 1 by compattneſs or gravity it 

acquire the loweſt ——_ and adi = center of the tothe, yer ther | 
makes good that point, not varying at all by the acceffion of bodies upon, or 


ſeceſſion thereof, from its ſurface, pertutbing. the” equilibration of either 
GG - > ny Hemiſ- 


——— 


- | Apparencies 
-obſervations, 


; Point to the 
North. 

Polnt to the 
: South, 


| 


| North upon the. empty place, and hangeth the earth upon nothing. And this 
is the moſt - probable anſwer unto that great queſtion. Whereupon are the 
| foundations of the earth faſtened , or who laid the corner ſtone thereof? 


| 


+ | this vertue of the earth; but more diſtintly ſets down the geſts and progrels 


*| which inviſibly act cheir parts at any time , and perhaps through any medium; 


; inviſible way what we evidently behold effetedby the Loaditone. For theſe 


their aRion; thoſe bodies likewiſe being of a congenerous natute , do readily 


| the Equator , as Sir Kenelm Digby excellently declareth , ir takes not away 
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Hemiſphere ( whereby the altitude of the ſtars might vary )-or that ic 
ſtrictly mantains the north and ſouthren points, that neither upon the mo- 
tions of the heavens, ayr and windes without , large eruptions and divifi- 
on of parts within ; irs polary parts ſhould never incline or veer unto the. 
Equator ( whereby the latirude of places ſhould alſo vary ) it cannot ſo 
well be falved from gravity as a Magnetical verticity. This is probably that | 
foundation the _wiſdome of the Creator hath laid unto the earth, in this ſenſe 
we may more nearly apprehend, and ſenſibly . make out the expreſlions 
of holy Scripture, as Firmavit orbem terre qui non commovebitur , he. 
hath made the round world fo ſure that it cannot be moved: as when itis, 
ſaid by Job, Extendit Aquilonem ſuper vacuo, &c. He ftretcherh forth the | 


Had they been aquainted ed with this principle , Anaxagoras, Socrates, and De-| 
Seam better made out the ground of this fabilicy Xenophanes had 
not been fain to ſay the earth had no bottome, and Thates Mileſins tomake it 
ſwim in water, : ; P 
Nor is the vigour of this great body included only in its ſelf; -or circumfe- 
renced by its ſurface, but diffuſed at. indeterminate diſtances through the 
ayr ,' water and all bodies circumjacent. - Exciting and impregnating Magne- | 
tical bodies within its ſurface or without it ; and performing in a ſecret and 


efluxions penetrate all bodies, and like the ſpecies of viſible objects are ever | 
ready in the medium ,, and lay hold on all bodies proportionate or capable of 


receive the impreſſions of their motor; and if not fettered by their gravity , 
conform themſelves to ſituations, wherein they beſt unite unto their Anima- 
tor. And this will ſufficiently appear from the obſervations that are to fol- | 
tow , which can no better way be made out then by this we ſpeak of, the Mag- 
netical vigour of the earth. Now whether theſe effluviums dofiye by firiated 
Atomes 'and winding particles as Renatzs des Cartes Conceiveth; or glide 
by ſtreams attracted from either Pole and Hemiſphere of the earth unto 


thereof ; and are | conceits of eminent uſe to falve Magnetical phenomena's. 
And as in- thoſe hypotheſes though never ſo ſtrange are beſt 
eſteemed which beſt do falve apparencies; fo ſurely in Phyloſophy choſe prin- 
ciples (though ſeeming monſtrous) may with advantage be embraced, which 
beſt confirm experiment, and afford the readieſt reaſon of obſervation. And 
truly the doQrine of effiuxions, their penetrating natures, their inviſible paths , 
and i ed effects, are very. conſiderable ; for beſides this Magnecical 
one of the carth , ſeveral effuſions there may be from divers other bodies ,/ . 


a of Phyloſophy but yetin diſcovery , and will I fear: prove the laſtleat 

Gy wel = mh book of nal | 3 
Firſt, Therefore true it is, and confirmable by every experiment , that Steel 
and good Iron never excite& by the Loadſtone , diſcover in themſelves a ver- 
ticity; thatis, a direive or polary faculty, whereby, conveniently placed, 
they do ſeptentrionate-at one extream, and Auſtralize- at another. This is 
manifeſtible in long and thin plates of Steel perforated in the middle and 
liberated ; or by an eaſier way inlong wires equiponderate with untwiſted 
Silk and ſoft wax; for in this manner pendulous, they will conform them- 
ſelves Meridionally , directing one extream unto the North,, another to _ 
hb South, 
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or globes of Cork and floated on the water, or in naked Needles gently ler fall 
chereon ; for ſo diſpoſed they will not reſt, untill. they have found ouc the 
Meridian , and as neer as they can lye parallel unto the Axis of the- Earch + 
Sometimes the eye, ſometimes the point Norchward. in divers Needles, but 
the ſame point alwaies in moſt : Conforming themſelves unto the whole earth, 
in the ſame manner as they do unto every Loadſtone: For if a Needle un- 
roucht be hanged above a Loadſtone, it will converr ' into a parallel poſition 
thereto; for in this ſicuacion it can belt receive its verticity,and be excited 
proportionably at both extreams. Now this direction proceeds: not primi- 
tively from themſelves, but is derivative and contrated-from che Magneti- 
call eMuCtions of the Earth , which they have winded in their hammering and: 
formation ; or elſe by long continuance in one poſition, as we ſhall declare 


hereafter. "TE | 
It is likewiſe true what is delivered of Irons heated in the fire , that they 


South. The fame is alſo manifeſt in Steel wires thruſt through litcle ſphears EE: 


—_— 


contract a. verticity in their refrigeration, for heated red hot and cooled in 
the Meridian from North to South , they preſently contra&t a potary power; 
and being poyſed in ayr or water convert that part unto the North which 
reſpe&ted chat point in its refrigeration, fo that if they had no ſenſible ver- 
ticity before, it may be acquired by this way , or if they had any, it-might 


not onely many drofſie and ſcorious parts, but. whatſoever: they recei- 
ved either from the Earth-or Loadſtone , and fo being naked and deſpoiled of 
all vercicity, the Magheticall Aromes invade their bodies with more effe& and 
agility: . 

SNether is it onely true what G:lberrxs firſt obſerved, that Irons refrige- 
rated North and South acquire a Directive faculty ; but if they be .cooled 
upright and perpendicularly, they will alſo: obtain the ſame. That part which 
is cooled 'roward the North on this fide the Equator , converting it ſelf un- 
[ro the North, and attracting the South point of the Needle : the other and 


ing unto laws Magneticall : For (what muſt be obſerved) contrary Poles or 
faces attract each other, as the North the South ; and the like decline each 
| | other, as the North the North. Now on this fide of the Equator , that ex- 
cream which is nextthe Earth is animared unto the North, and the contrary 
unto the South ; ſo that in Coition it applies it ſelf quite oppoſitely, the Coiti- 
on or attraction heing contrary to the Verticity or Direction. Contrary , if 
we ſpeak according: unto common uſe,.yet alike, if we concerve the vertue 
of the North Pole to diffuſe ſelf and open at the South, and the South at che 
North again. 

| | This polarity from refrigeration upon extremity and in defect of a Load- 
ſtone might ſerve co invigorate and touch a Needle any where ; and this, al- 
lowing variation, is alſo the readieſt way at any ſeaſon to diſcover the Nortly 


and circles in trees , or the figure in the Root of Fern. For if weereera fred 


the lower end and that which cooled next the earch doth -relt j- that is the 


ſilver. And this is alſo. evidenced in culinary utenſils an 


beexchanged by contrary poſition ia the cooling. For by: the fire they omit. | 


—_— 
& ” 


| higheſt excream reſpecting the South, and attracting the Northern, accord- |. 


[or South; and ſurely far more certain then what is. affirmed of the grains | ; 


hot wire untill it cool, then hang it up with wax and untwiſted Silk ,* where | cagle in the | 
race of Brake 


or Fern ſtands 


Northern point, and this we affirm will till be crue, whether it be cooled' | | 
in the ayr or extinguiſhed in- water , oyl of Vitriol, _ fortzs, or Quick. | South; but nor | 
Irons that often feel | truly, 


Some con- 

ceive that the 
gure - of the 
tree or ſpread- 


\orth and 


the force of fire, as tongs, fire-ſhovels ,, prongs and Andirons, altwhich ac- 
quire a Magnetical and polary condition, and being ſufpended, convert their 
lower extreams unto the North ; with the ſame attracting the Southern point " 
of the Needle. For eaſier experiment, if we place a Needle touched ar the for! 
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of tongs or andirons, it will obvert or turn afide its lillie or North point , 
and conform its cuſpis or South extream unto» the andiron. The like verticity 
though more obſcurely is alſo contracted by bricks and tiles, as we have made 
triallin ſome taken out of the backs of chimneys. Now to contract this Di- 
re&ion, there needs nor a total ignition, nor is it neceſſary the Irons ſhould 
be red hot all over. For if a wire be heated only at one end , according as that 
end is cooled upward or downward, it reſpectively acquires a verticity ; as 
we have declared in wires totally candent. Nor is it abſolutely requiſite they 
ſhould be cooled perpendicularly, or ſtritly lye inthe meridian ; for whether 
they be refrigerated inclinatorily or ſomewhat &quinoxially , chat is toward 
the Eaſtern or Weſtern points, though in a leſſer degree , they diſcover ſome 
verticity. | 
Nor a this only true in Irons, but in the Loadſtone it ſelf, For if a Load- 
ſtone be made red hot , ir loſeth the magneticall vigour ic had before in it ſelf, 
and acquires another trom the Farth in its refrigeration ; for that part which 
cooleth coward the Earth will acquire the reſpe&t of the North, and attract 
che Southern point or cufpis of the Needle. The experiment hereof we made 
in a Loadſtone of a parallelogram or long ſquare figure ; wherein only inverting 
the extreams, as it came out of the fire, we altered the poles or faces there- 
of ar pleaſure. | 
It. is alfo true what is delivered of the Direction and coition of Trons, that 
they contract a verticity by hn For continued poſition + that is, not on- 
ly being placed from North to: South, and lying in the Meridian, but reſpe- 
ing the Zenith and perpendicular unto the Center of the Earth, as is moſt 
marufeſt in bars of windows , caſements, hinges and the like. For if we 
preſent the Needle unto their lower exrreams, it wheels about and turns its 
Southern point unto them. The fame condition in long time do bricks con- 
erat -which. are placed in walls, -and therefore ic may be a fallible way to 
finde- out the Meridiap by placing the Needle on a wall ,- for ſome bricks therein 
by a long and continued poition, are often magnetically enabled to diſtra& the 
larity of the Needle. And oo Irons, which are faid to 'have 
n converted into Loadftones; w they were'real converfions, or 00- 
ly . attraRtive augmentations, might be much promoted' by this poſition : 'as, 
Iron croſs of an hundred weight upon the: Church of St. Fohn in Arimi- 
num, or that Loadſton'd Iron of Ceſar AModeratus, fer down by Aldreo- 
vandus 


Laſtly, Irons do: manifeſt a verticity not only upon refrigeration and con- 
ſtant ſituation, bur ( what is wonderfull and advanceth the magneticall Hy- 
pothelis ) gs Eo the ſame by meer poſition according asthey are in- 
yerted, and their extreams diſpoſed reſpe&tively unto the Earth. For if an 
Iron or Steel not firmly excited , be held perpendicularly or inclinatorily un- 


| tothe Needle ; the lower end thereof will attra& - the cx/p3s or Southern 


point; bur if the ſame extream be inverted and held under the Needle, it 


| will then attra& the lilly or Northern point, for by inverſion it changeth its 


direction. acquired before, and receiveth a new and Southern polarity from the 
Earth, as being the-upper extream. Now if an Iron be rouched before , it 
varicth not in this manner , for then it admits not this magnericall impreſtion, 


1 as being already informed by the Loadſtone, and polarily determined by its 


preaction. | 
And: from theſe grounds may we beſt determine why the Northern Pole 
of the Loadftone attraRerh a greater weight then the Southern on this ſide 
the &quator,; why the ſtone is belt preſerved in a natural and polary ſituation , 
and why as Gilbertas obſerveth, it reſpeReth thar Pole out of the Earth , which 
itregardedin its mineral bed and ſubterraneous poſition. | 
It, 
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| Tr is likewiſe true and wonderfull what is delivered of the Inclination or 
Declination of the Loadftone, that is, the deſcent of the Needle below the 
plain of the Horizon. For long Needles which ſtood beforeupon their ax, 
parallel unto the Horizon, being vigorouſly excited, incline and bend\down- 
| ward; depreſling the North extream below the Horizon. That is the North 
on this, the South on the other ſide of the Equator , and at the very Line or 
middle circle ſtand without deflexion. And this is evidenced not onely from 
obſervations. of the Needle in ſeveral parts of the earth , but ſundry experi- 


depreſs its animated extream , and interſet the horizontal circumference. 
It is alſo manifeſt in a Needle pierced _ a Globe of Cork ſo cut away 
and pared by degrees, that it will ſwim under water , yet fink not unto-the 
| bortom , which may be well effected; for if the Cork. be a thought too 
light to ſink under the ſurface, the body; of the water may be attenuated with 
ſpirits of wine , if too heavy, it may be incraſſated with falr; and if by chance 
roo much be added, ir may again be thinned by a proportionable addition of 
freſh water. If then the Needle be taken out, actively touched and put in 
again, it will depreſs and bow down its Northern head toward the bottom, 


{and advance its Southern extremity toward the brim. This way invented by 


Gilbertus may ſeem of difficulty , the fame with leſs labour may be obſerved 
in a needled ſphere of Cork equally contiguous unto the ſurface of the water ; 
for if the Needle |be not exactly equiponderant, that end which js a th 

r00 light, if touched becometh even, that Needle alſo which will but: juſt 
ſwim under water , if forcibly. couched will ſink deeper , and ſometime unto 
the botrom. If likewiſe that inclinatory vertue be deſtroyed by” a touch 
from the contrary. Pole, that end which before was elevated will then decline, 
and this perhaps might be obſerved in ſome ſcales exactly ballanced,, -and in 
ſuch Needles which tor their bulk can hardly be ſupported by the water. For 


| 


if they be powerfully exciced and equally let fall, chey commonly-fink'down 
and break the water at that extream whereat they.were ſeptentrionally exci- 
ted : and by this way it is conceived there =y be ſome fraud inthe weighing 
of precious commodiries,and ſuch as carry a value in quarter-grains , by pla- 


cing a powerful Loadſtone above or below, according as' we intend to. depreſs | 


or elevate one extream. : 
Now if theſe Magnetical emiſſions be only qualities, and the gravity of 

bodies incline them only unto the earth, ſurely chat which alone m6veth other 

bodies to deſcent, carrieth not the ſtroak 1n this , but rather the- 


alliciency of the Earth, unto which with alacrity it applyethit ſelf, 'and- inthe 


|very ſame way unto the whole Earth, as ir doth unto a fingle Loadſtone. For 


if an untouched Needle be at a diſtance ſuſpended- over a'Loadftone, it will 
'not hang parallel, but declineat the North extream, and at: that part will firſt 
falute.its Director. Again, what is alſo wonderful , this inclination 15-not 
invariable,. for juſt under the line the Needle lyeth parallel with che Horizon, 
but failing. North or South it beginneth to incline, and encreaſerh according 
as it approacheth unto either Pole ; and would at laſt endeayour to erect it 
ſelf. on this is yt more then whit it doth: upon che ION ; n_ that 
more plainly. upon the Terrella or ſpherical magner Coſmographically ſer out 
with ar of Js Globe. 'For at the Equator thereof, the:/Needle will ſtand 
! retangularly , but approaching Northward toward the tropick it will r 

: the Kone obliquely ; and whea it attaineth the Pole, direQly , and if -its bulk 
. be no impediment, ere it ſelf and ſtand perpendicularly thereon. -And there- 
. fore upon ſtri& obſervation of this inclination-in ſeveral-latitudes and due re- 
: cords preſerved, inſtruments are made whereby without the help of Sun or 
Star, 


ments in any part thereof, as in a long Steel wire, equilibrated or evenly | . 
| ballanced in the ayr , for excited by a vigorous Loadſtone- it will ſomewhat | 
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Star, the: latitudeof the-place-'may be diſcovered, and yet it appears the ob- 
ſervationsof men have not as yer been ſo juſt and equal as is deſirable; for of 
thoſe Tablesof declination which Ihave peruſed, there are not any two that 
punctballyagree; though: ſome have been thought. exactly calculated , eſpe- 
cially chat” which R:4ley received from Mr. Brigs, in our time Geometry Pro- 
feſſor in Oxford. | | 

- It is-alfs probable what is delivered concerning the variation of the com- 
paſs that-isthe cauſe and ground thereof, for the manner as being confirmed 
by obſervation we fhall not at all diſpute. The variation of the compals is 
an Arch of the Horizon intercepted between the- true- and Magnetical Meri- 
dian-;" or-more plainly, a deflexion and {iding Eaſt and Weſt from the true 
Meridian. The true Meridian is a major Circle paſſing through the Poles of 
the: world, and the Zenich or Vertex of any place, exactly dividing the Eaſt 
fromthe Weſt. Now on this line the Needle exa&tly lyech not, bur divertsand 
varieth-irs point, that is, the North /point on this ſide the Equator , the South 
on the other , ſometimes unto the Eaſt, ſometime roward the Weſt, and in 
ſome few places varieth not at all. Firſt, therefore it is obſerved that betwixt 
the ſhore of Feland, France, Spain, Guiny, andthe Azores, the North point 


| yarieth toward the Eaſt; and that in ſome variety; at Zordox it varieth ele- 


ven degrees, at Antwerp nine, at Rome bur five : at ſome parts of the Azores 
it defleteth nos, but ljeth in the true Meridian, on the'other fide of the 4- 
zores, and this fide of the Equator, the North peint of the Needle wheeleth 
ro'ithe Welt; ſo that in the latitude.of 36. near the ſhore, the variation is 
abour eleven degrees; bur on the other ſide the Equator , it is quite other- 
wie +: for-about Capo Frioin Brafilia, the South point varieth twelve degrees 
rinco the Weſt , and about the mouth of the Straits of Afagelar five or fix , but 
clongating from the coaſt of Braſilia toward the ſhore of Africa it varieth 
Eaſtward , and arriving at Capo de las Agullas, itreſteth inthe Meridian, and 
looketh neither way. 

1 Now thecauſe of this variation may be the- inequality of che Earth-, vari- 
onlly diſpoſed, and differently intermixed with the Sea : withall the different 
diſpoſure of irs Magnetical vigor in the eminencies and ſtronger parts there- 
of. For the Needle naturally endeavouvs to conform unto the Meridian, but 
being diſtracted , driveth thar way where the greater and powerfuller part of 
the Earth is placed. Which may be illuſtrated from what hath been deliver- 
ed and--may be conceived by, any, that underſtands the generalities of Geo- 
graphy.- /For whereas on this ſide the Meridian, or the Ifles of Azores, 
where tlie firſt Meridian is placed, the Needle varieth Eaftward; it may be 
occafioned by thar vaſt Tract of Earch, that is, of Zarope, Afia and Africa, 
feated-toward the Eaft, and diſpoſing the Needle that way. For arriving at 
ſomepartof the' Azores, or Iflands of Saint fichael, which have a middle fitu- 
ation bermeen: theſe continents, and that vaſtand almoſt anſwerable Tract of 
America, it ſeemerh equally diftracted by both ; and diverting unto neither, 
doth-parallel arid place it ſelf upon the true Meridian. But fayling farther it 
veers its-Lilly 'to-the Weſt, and regardeth' that quarter wherein the Land is 
nearer or greater; and in the ſame latitude as it approacherh the ſhore aug- 
menteth its variation. And therefore as ſome- obſerve , if Colambus or who- 
ſoever firſt diſcovered. America, had appreliended the cauſe of this variation ; 
having pafſed more then half the way , he might have been confirmed in the 
difcpvery; and affuredly forerold there lay a vaſt and mighty continent to- 
ward the Weſt. The reaſon I confeſs and inference is good, but the inſtance 
perhaps not fo. "For Columbus knew not the variation'of the compaſs, where- 
of Sebaſtian Cabot firſt took notice , Who after made diſcovery in the Nor- 
thern parts; 'of rhar- continent. Andit happened indeed that part of America 
was * 
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was firſt diſcovered , which was on this fide fartheſt diſtant , that is , Zamaica » | 
Cuba, and the Ifles in the Bay of Afexico. And from this variation do ſome 
new diſcoverers deducea probability , in the attempts of the Northern paſſage 
coward the Indies. 

Now becauſe where the preater continents are joyned , the ation andef- 
Auence is alſo greater ; therefore thoſe needles do ſuffer the greateſt variation 
which are in countries which moſt do feel rhat ation. And thererfore hath 
Rome far leſs variation then London, For on the Weſt fide of Rome, are 
ſeated the great continents of France , Spain, Germany ,- which take off the 
exuperance,. and in ſome way ballance the vigor of the Eaſtern parts. But un- 
to England there is almoſt no earth Welt, put the whole extent of Europe and 
Aſia, lieth Eaſtward; and therefore at London it varieth eleven degrees, thac 
is almoſt one Rhowb. Thus alſo by reaſon of che great continent of Braſilia, 
Peru and Chili, the needle .defleeth roward the land twelye degrees; but 
at the ſtraits of Magellan where the land is narrowed , and the ſea on the. other 
fide , it varieth bur five or fix.. And fo likewiſe , becauſe the Cape a+ /as Agal- 
las hath ſea on both ſides near it, andother land remote, and as it were zqui- 
diſtant from-it ; therefore at that - point the needle conforms unto the true 
Meridian , and is not diſtracted by the vicinity of Adjacencies. This is the ge- 
neral and great cauſe of variation. Bur if in certain creeks and valleys the 
needle prove irregular, and vary beyond expectation, ir may be imputed unto 
ſome vigorous part of the earth, or Magnetical eminence not far diſtanc. 
And this was the invention of D. G#lbert, , not many years paſt, - a Phyfitiag in 
London. And therefore alchough ſome aſſume the invention of its direQion, 
and others have had the glory of the Card, yet in the experiments , grounds , 
and cauſes thereof, England produced. the Father Philoſopher , and diſcover- 
ed more init, then Colxmbus or Americxs did ever by it, 

Unto this in great part true the reaſon of X:ircherus may be added : That 
this variation proceedeth not only from terreſtrious eminencies , and magne- 
tical veins of earth , laterally reſpeCting the needle , but the different co- 
agmentation of the earth diſpoſed unto rhe poles ; lying under the Sea and 
waters; which affet the needle with great or leſſer variation, according to 
the vigour or imbecillicy of theſe ſubterraneous lines: or the intire or bro- 
ken compagination of the magnetical fabrick under ir. As is obſervablefrom 
ſeveral Loadſtones placed at the bottome of any water : for a Loadſtone or 
needle upon the ſurface, will variouſly conform ir ſelf, according to the vigour 
or faintneſs of the Loadſtones under it. | g 

Thus alſo a reaſon may be alledged for the variation of the variation , and 
why , according to obſervation, the variation of the needle hath after ſome 
years been found to vary in ſome places. For this may proceed from murati- 
ons of the earth , by ſubterraneous' fires, fumes , mineral ſpirits , or other- 
wiſe ; which altering the conſtitution of the magnerical parts, in proceſs of 
time , doth vary the variation over the place, | | 

Ir is alſo probable whar is conceived of its Antiquity , that the knowledge 
of its polary power and direCion unto the North was unknown unto the An- 
cients; and though Levinus Lemnius , and Cealins Calcagnings , are of ano- 
ther belief, is juſtly placed wich new inventions by Pancirofias. For their, 
Achilles and ſtrongeſt argument is an expreflion in Plantus, a very ancient 
Author , and contemporary unto Ennizs. Hic ventus jam ſecundus eft , cape 
modo verſoriam. Now this verſoriam they conſtrue to be the compaſs ; which 
notwithitanding according unto Pineda, who hath diſcufled the point , 7 xr- 
nebus, Cabens and divers others , is better interpreted the rope that helps to 
rurn the ſhip; or as we ſay, doth make it tack about , the Compaſs declar. 


ing rather the ſhip is turned , then conferring unto its converſion. As for the 
long 
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long" expeditions and fundry voyages of elder times, which might confirm the | 
Antiquity of this invention,” it is not improbable they were performed by 
the help of ftars, and ſo might the Pheenicean navigators, and alſo Viyſſes 
| fail about the Mediterranean. By the flight of birds, or keeping near the ſhore, 
| | | and {6 might Hamm coalt about Africa; or by the help of oars, as is expreſſed 
in the voyage of 7onah. And whereas it is contenged that this verticity was 
not unkhown unto Salomon, in whom 1s preſumed an univerſality of Kriow- 
ledge £ it will as forceably follow , he knew the Art of Typography , pow- 
der and gurs, or had the ae wr ſtone, . Yet Tent unto Ophir for gold: 
Ir is "not to be denied , rhat beſide, his Political” wifdom , his knowledge in 
Philoſophy was very large ; and perhaps from his works therein , the ancient. 
Philoſophers, eſpecially Ar:;ftorle , who had the aſliftance of Alexanders ac- 
| quirements , collected 'ptear obſervables. Yet if he knew the uſe of the com- 
} paſs , his ſhips were ſurely very flow, that made a three years voyage from 
i | Ezjongeber in the red "Sea, unto Ophir , which. is ſuppoſed ,to_ be T apro- 
It | bans or  Malaca it the Indies , not many Moneths fayl, and fince in the 
| fame or leſſer time, Drake and Candi performed their voyage abour the 
earth. - pai | 
And'as the knowledge of its verticity is not fo old as ſome conceive, ſo\ 
isit more ancient then moſt believe, nor had its diſcovery with guvs, print- 
ing, oras many think, ſome years beiore the difcovety of America. For it 
was not unknown unto Petrus Peregrinus a Frerch-man , who two hundred 
| years ſince left a Tra& of the Magnet, and a perpetual motion to be made 
| thereby , preferved by Gaſſerus. Paulus Venerys, and about five hundred 
years paſt 4/bertnus Magnus make mention hereof, and quote for it a book of 
Ariſtotle de lapide, which book alrhongh we find" in the Catalogue of La- 


: ertius , yet with Cabens do rather judge it to be the work of fome Arabick, 
| Writer , not many years before the daies of Alberts. 
h | Laſtly , It is likewiſe true what ſome have delivered of Crocus Marrs , 


| that is, Rteel corroded with vineger , ſulphur or otherwiſe, and after rever- 
. berated by fire. For the Loadſtone will not at allatrract ic , nor will ic adhere, 
, but lie therein likefand. This to be underſtood of Crocxs Martis well rever- 
: | berated,” and into a violet colour : for common'chalybs preparatxs , or cor- 
; roded and powdered ſteel, rhe Loadſtone attracts hke orflinty filings of 
iron; and many times moſt of chart which paſſeth for Crocus AZarris. So that 
this way may ſerve asa teſt of its preparation, after which ic becometh a 
| very good medicine in fluxes. The like may be affirmed of Flakes of iron 
that are ruſty and begin ro tend unto earth , for their cognation then expireth , | 
andthe Loadfſtone will not regard them. 
| And therefore this may ſerve asatryal of good ſteel. The Loadſtone tak- 
| ing up a greater maſs of that which'iis moſt pure, it may alſo decide the con- 
; verſion of wood into Iron, as is retended from ſome waters : and the com- 
mon conyerſjon of Iron into Copper by the mediation of, blew Coperoſe, 
for the Loaditone will not attra& ir. Although it may be queſtioned, whether 
in this operation , the Iron or Coperoſe be cranſmuted; as may be doubted 
from the cognation of Copetoſe with Copper ; and the quantity of Iron, re- 
matining after the converſion. And the ſame may be uſetull ro ſome diſcovery | 
concerning Vitriol or Coperoſe of Mars, by ſome called Salt of Steel, made 
by the ſpirits of Vitriol or Sulphur. For the corroded powder of Steel, will 
after ablution be actively attracted by the Loadſtone ; and alſo remaineth in lir- 
tle diminiſhed quantity. And therefore whether thoſe ſhooting Salts partake 
| | bur” little off ſteel ,, and be not rather the vitriolous ſpirits fixed into Salt by the 
| © - | { effluvium or odor of Steel, is not without good queſtion. 


—— 


| be offered roward the Needle that is touched, the Needle nimbly moveth to- 
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Concerning the Loadſpone , therein of fond commen 


cetved relations: Natural, Hiſtorical, Medical, Magical, 


ſeem , and+ of great abſurdity unto obſtinate ears, if we ſay, atcration: 
y appropriated unto che Loadftone , and that perhaps we ſpeak not- 


, 


15un} 


and yet herein we ſhould not want experiment and great Authority; T 
wordbof Renatus des Cartes in his Principles of Philoſophy are very plain: 
Preterea magnes trahe ferrum, five potins magnes & ferrum ad invicem' ac- | 
cedunt , neque enim ulla ih traftio eft, The fame is ſolemnly determined by | 
Cabem. Nee magnes trahit proprie ferrum , nec ferrum a4 ſe magnetem pri>| 
wvocat | ſed ambo. pari conatu, ad invicens confluunt. Concordant hereto is the | 
aſſertion 'of DoRor' Ridley, Phyſitian unto the Emperour of Rxfſia in his 
Tra&t of Magnetical bodies , defining Magnexical attraction, to be a-natu- 
ral inciration and, diſpoſition conforming untg. contiguity ; anugion of one 


fironger. And this is-alſo che DoErine of G/bert««., by whom this motion 
is termed Coition, and that not made by any faculty attraftiveof- one, bue 
a Cyndrome and concourſe of each; a Coition alway of their vigours ,' ang 
alfo. of their bodies',- if bulk or impediment prevent, not. And” therefore 
thoſe contrary actions which flow from oppoſite Poles or Faces, are not fo 
properly expulſion and attractiqn , as Seqyela and Frga, a mutual gr and 
ollowing. Conſonant whereto are alſo rhe determinations of Helmontins, 
Kircherus, and Licetas, | — 
The ſame is alſo confirmed by experiment , for if a piece of Iron be faf 
m the ſideof a bowl or baſon of water , a Loadſtone ſwimming freely in a 
boat of Cork, will preſently make unto ir. So if a Steel or kni untouched 


” 


wardit; and conformeth unto union with the Steet that moveth nor. Again, 
If a Loadſtone be finely filed, the Atomes or duſt thereof will adhere unto 
Iron that was never touched, eyen as the powder of Iron doth alfo unto the 
Loadſtone. And- laſtly, if in two skiffs of Cork, a Loadſtone and Steel be 
placed within the Qrb of their activities , the one” doth not move the othet 
tanding {it , bat both hoiſe fay! and ſteer unto each orher. So that if the 
Loadſtone attract, the Steel hath alſo. its attraction , for in this action the Al- 
liciency is xeciprocal ; which jointly felr, they mutually approach and run 
into each others arms. 

And therefore farely more moderate expreſfions become this action, then 
what the Ancients have uſed; which fome bave delivered in the moſt violent 


terms of their language , ſo Auſtin cals it, AMirabilem ferri raptorem : Hip- 
pecrafes, rit in $ Iver domaten Lapis qui ferrum rapit. Galen Gſpuring | 
inſt Epicarss uſerhiche rerm Ing 

NOT \ | tferrum 
movet : apd in ſome rolterable acception. do run the expreſſions 0 
Scaliger us Cuſayns. 4H 
Carnys, or a Loadſtone , that hatha faculcy ro artracr nor only iron hur fleſh , 
bur this upon enquiry, and as Cabexs hath alſo obſerved , is nothing elſe bur 3 


5 aa , 4nd. re- 


AX firſt not onely a ſimple Heterodox, but a very hard Paradox , it witf| 


properly , when we ſay vulgarly and appropriatly the Loadftoge draweth Trop: | 


Magnetical body with another , and ng violent being or the weak unto the{ 


AttraRion re- 
clprocal be- 


twixt the * 


LoadfRtone 
and lron, 


28a » Fa mg104, Ut this is alſ9 roo violent: among the 
ncients Ariſtotle ſpake moſt warily , aid: 3c F giduger xavel, Lapis fe 

 Aav99, 

Many relations axe made, and great expectations are raiſed from the Ifqgnes 
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WEIR 
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of the Load- 
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Nor yet the 
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abortion. 


ing delivered by grave and worthy Writers, by Pliny, Solinus , Prolomy , 


þ We 


| thern point of the Needle: If alſo the rooth of a Loadſtone be covered or ſtuck 


| yertheleſs enſue a Coition even over the bod 


' amongſt us. 
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weak, an inanimate kind of Loadſtone, veined here and there with a few 

netical and ferreous lines, but chiefly conſiſting of a bolary and clammy | 
ſubſtance ; whereby it adheres like Hematites, or Terra Lemnia , unto the 
Lips. And this is that ftone which is to be underſtood , when Phyſitians joya 
it with e/£rites of the Eagle ſtone, and promiſe therein a vertue againſt 


— 


There is ſometime a miſtake concerning the variation of the compaſs, 
and therein one point is taken for another. For beyond the Equator ſome 
men account its. variation by the diverſion of the Northern point, whereas 
beyond. that Circle the Southern point is m—_ and the North ſub- 
mits his . depen and For . in the Southern c either of America or 
Africa ; 
ao] and. ſpirited that way by the meridional and proper Hemiſphere, 
And therefore on that ſide of the Earth the varying point is beſt accounted by 
the South. And therefore alſo the writings of ſome, and Maps of others, are 
to be enquired, that make the Needle decline unto the Eaſt twelve degrees at 


Capo Frio, and fix at the ftraits of Aagellan, accounting hereby one, point | 
| for another , and preferring the North in the Liberties and Province of the 


South. 
- But certainly falſe it is what is commonly affirmed and believed , that 
Garlick doth hiader the attraction of the Loadſtone, which is notwithſtand- 


Southern point defle&s and varieth toward the land , as being | 
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Plutarch, Albertus, Mathiolus, Ruews, Langine , and many more. An 
effe&t as ſtrange as that of Homers Afoly, and the Garlick that Afercarie be- 
ſtowed upon Ulyſſes. Bur that it is evidently falſe, many experiments declare. 
For an Iron wire heated red hot and quenched in the juyce of Garlick, doth 
notwithſtanding contra a verticity from the Earth, and attraceth the Sou- 


in Garlick , it will notwithſtanding artra& ;, and Needles excited and fixed in 
Garlick untill they begin to ruſt, do yet retain their attraRtive and polary 
reſpects. : 

rb ſame ſtamp is that which is oberudeq upon us by Authors anci- 
ent and modern, that an Adamant or Diamond prevents or ſuſpends the 
attraction of the Loadſtone : as is in open terms delivered by Pliny. 
Adamas diffidet cum Magnete lapide , mt juxta poſitus ferrum non patiatur 
abſtrahi,, aut ſs admotus magnes apprebenderit , rapiat atque auferat. For if 
a Diamond be placed between a Needle and a Loadftone, there will ne- 
of the Diamond. And an 
eaſie matter it is to touch or excite a Needle through a Diamond, by placing 
it atthe tooth of a Loadſtone , and therefore the relation is falſe, or our eſti- 
mation of theſe gems untrue, nor are they Diamonds which carry that name 


It is not ſuddenly to be received what Paracel/as affirmeth , that if a 
Loadſtone be anointed with Mercurial oyl, or onely put into Quick-ſil- 
ver, it omitteth its attratien for ever. - For we have found that Load- 
ſtones and rouched Needles which have laid long time in Quick-filver have 
not amitted their attration. And we alſo find that red hot Needles or wires 
extinguiſhed in Quick-filver , do yet acquire a verticity according to the 
Laws of poſition in extintion. Of greater Fepugonnk unto reaſon is that 
which he delivers concerning its graduation, that heated in fire and often ex- 
tinguiſhed in oyl of Mars or Iron , it acquires an ability to extra& or draw 
forth. a nail faſtened in a wall, for, as we have declared before , the vigor of 
the Loadſtone is deſtroyed by fire, nor will it be re-impregnated by any other 


Magnete then the Earth, 
_ Nor 
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Nor is it to be made out what ſeemeth very plauſible, and formerly hath 


falſity hereof diſcovered firſt by Kircherus, we can confirm by iterated 
experiment ; very ſenſibly in armed Loadſtones, and obſcurely in any 
other, , 

Trueit is, that beſides fire ſome other waies there are of its deſtruQion, 
as Age, Ruſt; and what is leaſt dreamt on, an unnatural or contrary fitua- 
tion. For being impolarily adjoined unto a more vigorus Loadſtone, it will 
in a ſhort time enchange its Poles; or being kept in undue poſition, that is, 
not lying on the Meridian, or elſe with its poles inverted , it receives in hag 
time impair in aCivity, exchange of Faces, and is more powerfully preſerved by 
| poſition then by the duſt of Steel. But the ſudden and ſureſt way is fire; tharis, 
tire not onely actual but potential , the one ſurely and ſuddenly , the other 
ſlowly and imperfeRly , the one changing, the other deſtroying the figure. 
Far if diſtilled Vinegar or Aquze fortzs be poured upon the powder of Load- 
ſtone, the ſubſiding powder dryed, retains ſome Magnetical vertue, and will 
\ | be attracted by the Loadſtone : but if the menſtruum or diſſolvent be eva- 
porated to a conſiſtence, and afterward doth ſhoot into Icycles or Chryſtals, 
the Loadſtone hath no power upon them, and if ina full diſſolution of Steel 
a ſeparation of parts be made by precipitation or exhalation , the exſiccated 
powder hath loſt its wings and aſcends not unto the Loadſtone.'' And c_ 
a Loadſtone fired doth preſently omit its proper vertue, and according to 
poſition in cooling contrats a new verticity from-the Earth, yet if the ſame 
be laid a whilein 49a fortss or other corroſive water, and taken out before 
a conſiderable corroſion ; it ſtill reſerves its attraftion, and will convert the 


corroſion, or the natural diſeaſe of ruſt, it may long conſerve its vertue, 
beſide the Magnetical vertue of the Earth, which hath laſted fince the Crea- 
tion, a great example we have from the obſervation of our learned friend 
Mr. Graves, inan £gyptian Idol cut out of Loadſtone, and found amo 
|the Mammies;, which ftill retains its attraRtion, though probably taken ont 
the Mine about two 'thouſand years ago. | 

It is improbable what Pliny affirmeth concerning the obje& of its attraRi- 
on , that it attracts not onely ferreous bodies, but alſo /iqzorem vitrs; for 
in the body of Glaſs there is no ferreous or Magnetical nature which might 
occaſion attraction. For of the Glaſs we uſe, the pureſt is made of the fineſt 
fand and the aſhes of Chali or Glaſswort, and the courſer or green ſort of 
the aſhes of Brake or other plants. True it is that in the making of Glaſs; 
it hath been an ancient practice to caſt in pieces of Loadſtone : conceiving ir 
carried away all ferreous and earthy parts, from the pure and running porti- 
on of Glaſs, which the Loadſtone would not reſpect; and therefore if that 
attraction were not. rather Electricall then” Magnetical , it was a won- 
.drous effect what Helmont delivereth concerning a Glaſs wherein the Magi- 
ſtery -of Loadſtone was prepared ; which after retained an atrracuve qua- 
lity. | 
| But whether the Magnete attracteth more then common Iron, may be tried in 
other bodies. It ſeems to attract the Smyris or Emeryin powder It draweth the 
ſhining or 'glaſſie powder brought from the 1»dies, and uſually implied in writing 
duſt. - There is Alb in Smiths cinders by ſome adheſion of Iron whereby -rhey 
appear aSit were glazed ; ſometime to be found a Magnetical operation -; for 
ſome thereof applied have power to move the Needle. But whether the aſhes 
of vegetables which grow over Iron Mines contract a Magnetical quality , as 
containing ſome mineral particles, which by ſublimation aſcend unto their 
Roots, and are attracted together with their nouriſhment, according as ſome 


ws 


deceived us, that a Loadſtone will not attra& anTIron or Steel red hot. The 


affirm 


Needle according to former polarity. And that duly preſerved from violent | 


| 
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| Gold ; we muſt refer unto. further: experiment; 


It is alfo wondrous ſtrange what Lealias Biſciola reporteth, that if unto ten 
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affix fromthe like obſcrvations-upon the Mines of Silver , Quick-ſilver and 


/ It is-alſo-improbable and ſamething. ſingular what ſome concave, and Ex: {| 
ſebiyns , Nierembergjns , a learned Jeſuit of Spain delivers, that the body of 
man is Magnetical , and being placed in a boat, the veſſel will never reſtun-}' 
rill-che head reſpe&eth the North. If this be true, -the bodies of Chriftians 
do-lye unnaturally. in their graves: King' Cheaps in. his Tomb , and the 
Zews in their beds have fallen upon tbe natural poſition : who.reverentially | 
declining the ſituation. of their Temple, nor willing to lye as that ſtood, do. 
ace their beds from North to South , and: delight to ſleep Meridiogally. 
This 6pinion confirmed. would much- advance the. Microcoſmical conceir , 
and .commend the Geography of Pararel/4 ; who. according; to. the Cardi- | 
nal- points of 'the world: divideth the body of man, and:.aberefore working 
upon: humane ordure, and'by long preparation. rendring/it odiferous, he terms 
it Zibera Occidentalss , Weltern: Civer, making the face the Eaſt, bur the| 
olteriars the America or Weſtern part of his Microcolm. The verity | 
| might @altly- be tryed in Wales , where there are portable boats, and 
made of Leather., which would: convert upon. the impulſion of any verticity ; | 
and: feem tg; be. the.fame whereof in his deſcription of Britain C «ſar bath left 
ſome- mention, | h 

- Another kind. of verticisy ,.. 4s: that which Angelns doce mihi jus, alias, 
Michael Sundenots,;: ina Tra de ſulphure,. dilcovereth in Vegetables, from 
ſticks let: fall or deprefled under water ; which equally framed” and permit. | 
ted. unto: themſelves, will aſcend. at the.upper end, or that which was ver- 
tical in its, yegetation ; wherein notwithfianding, as yet., we have not found 
ſatisfaction, : ugh perhaps too greedy of 'Magnalities, we are apt to 
make but favourable experiments concerning welcorne truths, and fuch deſi- 
red-verities. png] | $4577 | 


ip had be touched them with Gold or filyer, he might have concluded a Magne- 
tical, vertue therein, pa F 
.-In the ſame form may we place Fracaftorius his attraftion 66 filver, Phile- 
ftratws Þis Pantarbes ; Apollodornws and Beds: his relation :of the Loadftone 
chat atiraRed-onely in the night... But moſt inexculable is Franciſcus Ruons, 
a-man of our own profefiion , who in his diſcourſe of Gears mentionedin 
the Apocalyps , undertakes a Chapter of the Loadftone. Wherein ſubſtantially 
| and upon! experiment he ſcarce delivereth any thing- - making long enumera- 
zipn; of its traditiongl qualities , whereof 'he; foeemerh to believe- many, and 
{ ſome above convicted by experience, be is- fain to ſalve as imppſturesof the 
devi. But Zavizs de Beot Phyſitian unto Rodutpbrs the ſecond; hath recom- 
penced this defect , and.in his Tra&, de Zapidibus &.Gemmis, ſpeaks very 
1-4 0h hereof ; and his Diſcourſe is conſonant iunto experience::and 
As fer rations Hiltorical, though many there be afleſs account, yet. two 


| alone deſerve conſideration 1 The firſt concerneth: Magnetical Rocks,and attra- 
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met and bodies ſuſpended in the ayr. , Of Rocks magherical there are likewiſe 
two relations; for ſome are delivered to be in the Tues, and ſothe' in the | 
extremity of the North, and about the' yery Pole. The Northern ep is 
convey Ike ed untto' Olaus Hagnis Arch-Biſhop of Vp/ale, who our of his 
Predeceſſor Jotnms, S$4xo and others; compited a Hiſtory of ſortie Northern! 
Nations ; but this aſſertion we have not diſcovered in that work of tis w ew 
commonly paſſerh among us, and ſhould believe his Geography herein Ho more 
chen thar in the firſtlint of his book ;' when he affirmeth' char HOW (lth 
is not ſeventy degrees in latirude') harh the Pole for irs Zenich 


&ial for che Horizon. j ; 97 

Now upon this foundation, how uncertain ſoever men have ere&ted = ty” 
illations, aſcribing therero rhe cauſe of the Needles diteQion', and coitter- 
ving the efluctions from theſe mountains and rocks invite the I illy toa? 
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North. Which conceit though cotntenaticed by learned 'men ,” is t 
out eirher by experience or reaſon, for no man hath yet atrained; dr, $iven' z 
ſenſible account of the Pole by ſorne degrees. Ir is alfo alebvel PN 
doth very much vary” as it approacherh' the Pole ;- whereas were thete” +7 
direction from the rocks, upon a' nearer approachimetit it would':mote' di-: 
rectly reſpect them. Beſide, were chere ſuch Magneticat Rocks undef the Pole” 
yer being ſo far removed they would” produce 16 ſucli' effect” for. they that 
fail by the Ile of Hud tow called Elba\in the Thuſcan fea whith! aboun ls ig 
veins of Loadltone, obſerve no- variation 6r inclination 6f-the Needle .” uh 
lefs may they expect a direction from Rocks at the end ofthe Eatth, And'1#fty": 
men chat aſcribe thus mucli' unto Rocks of the North, iſt preſuthe or diſco! 
ver the like Magnerticals at the South : For in the Solithern' ſas and” far þe- 


a 
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yond the Equator, variations are large, .and declinationis as' conſtani as ih the 
Northern Ocean. a can 

The other relation of Loadſtone Mines and'Rotks, \in the ſhote"gf Hndld is 
delivered of old by Pliny, wherein faith he, chey are fo placed bork'th abtiti- 
dance and vigor , that it proves an adventure of hazatd to you thoſe coalts in' 
a ſhip withIron nailes. Serapios the Moor , an Author of good eſteera and 
reaſonable Antiquity , confirmeth the ſame, whoſe expreſſion in” the” wotd 
magnes is this, The Mine of this ſtone is in the ſea-coaſt of 1udia, whierero 
when Ships approach, there is no Iron inthem which flies not like a bird unto 
theſe mouncains; and therefore their Ships are faſtened not with Trot but 


wood, for otherwiſe they would be cotn to pieces. . But' this affertion, how / Probably ) 
poſitive ſoever, is contradicted by all. Navigators that «paſs thar way ; which! cre be 'y) 
are now many, and of our own Nation , and might furely have been cotitrouled| magnerical 
by Nearchas the Admiral of Alexander , who not knowing the compaſs , was} Rocks, 


fain to coaſt that ſhore. Ny | 

For the relation concerning Mahomet, it is generally believed his Tomb 
at Medina Talnabi, in Arabia , 'withour any viſible ſupporters hangeth in 
the ayr between two Loadſtones aftificially contrived both above and be- 


low ; which conceit is fabulous and* evidently falſe from the teſtimony of | Mahomers 
| omb of ſtone, | 
and built up- 
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bricl Sionita,, and Joarines Heſromita,, two Maromtes in thelf telations here- ina 


Ocular Teſtators; who affirm his Tomb is made of ſtone, and lyeth up- 
on the. ground ; as beſides others the leatned Yoſius obſerveth from Ga- 


of. Of ſuch intentions and arteript by Mahimtrans we read in ſome Re- 
larors'; and that might be the occafion of the fable, ' which by cradirion of 


Rive mountains in ſeverafl parts of the Earch. 'The other the comb of Maki” | 


. arid Equiti ; _ | 


1Cet- 
$4 : 


che] 
is not-made| 


| ritne and diſtance of place enlarged into che ſtory 'of being accompliſhed. 
| And this hath been promoted by atteniprs of the like nature, for we read 
; ih P/izy that one Dimocyares began to Arch the Temple of Ar/ine in Alex- 
| andria with Loadſtone , that fo her” Statue might be fuſpended in the ayr to 
| 


the] 


<<. 
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| Powder of 
Loadftones,of 


what operati- 
on, 


. | vigor whichat a diſtance is able to overcome the reſiſtance of its gravity and 


wt and work by purge and vomit. And therefore, whereas it is delivered in a 
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the amazement of the beholders. And to lead on our credulicy herein , con- 


| firmation may be drawn from Hiſtory and Writers of good authority. So is it 


reported by Rxffinxs , that in the Temple of Szrapi there was an Iron Chariot | 
ſuſpended by Loaditones in the ayr;, which tones removed , the Chariot fell 
vis þ daſhed into pieces. The like doth FBeda report of. Bellerophons horſe , 
which framed of Iron, was placed between two Loadſtones, with wings ex- 


panſed, penduloys in the ayr. 


; ſo equally attracted unto both, that ir determineth it ſelf unto neither. 
But jurely this poſition will be of no duration ; for if theayr be agitated or 
the body waved either way ,” it omits the equilibration , and diſpoſeth ir ſelf 
unto the neareſt attraftor. Again, it is not impoſſible ( _ hardly feiſi- 
ble ) by a fingle Loadſtone to- ſuſpend an Iron in the ayr, the Iron being | + 
artificially placed and at a diſtance guided toward the tone , untill ir 
the neutral point , wherein its gravity' juſt equals the magnetical quality ; 
the one exactly extolling as much as the other deprefſeth. And laſtly , im- 
poſſible it is that if an Iron reſt upon the ground, anda Loadſtone be placed 
over it, it ſhould ever fo ariſe as to hang in the way or medium, for that 


ro lift up ir from theearth, will as it approacheth nearer be ſtill more able to 
| attra& it, never remaining inthe middle that could not abide in the extreams. 
Now the way of Baptiſta porta that by a thred faſtenecth a Needle to a 
table , and then ſo guides and orders the fame , that by. the attraction of the 
'Loadſtone it abideth in the ayr , infringeth not this reaſon, for this is a vi- 
olent retention; and if the thred be looſened , the Needle aſcends and adheres 
unto the Attractor. 

"The third conſideration concerneth Medical relations; wherein what ever 
effects are delivered, they are cither derived from its mineral and ferreous 
| condition , or elſe magnetical operation. Unto rhe ferreous and mineral 
| quality pertaineth what Dzoſcorides an ancient Writer and Souldier under 
| Anthony and Cleopatra, affirmeth , that half a dram of Loadſtone given with 
| honey and water, proves a purgative medicine ; and evacuateth groſs hu- 
mors. Bur this is a quality of great incertainty ; for omicting the vehicle of 
water and honey , which is of a laxative power it ſelf, the powder of ſome 
Loadſtones in this doſe doth rather conſtipate and binde, then purge and 
| looſen the belly. And if ſometimes it cauſe any laxity,. it. is probably in the 
| ame way with Iron and Steel unprepared ; which will diſturb ſome bodies, 


book aſcribed unto Galer, that it isa good medicine in dropfies, and evacuates 
| che waters of perſons ſo affected : It may I confeſs by ficcity and aſtriction 
| afford a confirmation unto parts relaxed , and ſuch as be hydropically diſpoſ- 
ed, and by theſe qualities it may be uſefull in Heraias or Rupeures, and for 
theſe it is commended py e/£rius , /Eginera and Oribatizs,, who only affirm 
chat. it contains the vertue of Hemarites, and being burnt was ſometimes vend- 
ed for it. Wherein notwithſtanding there is an higher vertue: and in the 
ſame prepared , or in rich veins thereof , though crude, we have obſerved the 
effects of Chalybeat medicines; and the benefits of Iron and Steel in ſtrong 
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obſtructi- 
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or infected with other mineral mixture , which' che ancients commended for 
a purgative medicine, and ranked che:ſame with the violenteſt kinds there- 
of : with Heppophae , Cneoron, and Thymelea, as we finde it 4n; Hippocrates , 
and might be ſomewhat doubtfulſ;' whether by the magnefian {tone j be un- 
derſtood' the Loadſtone , did: not Achilles Statixs define the ſame, the ſtoge 
that loverh Iron. + vF7rs Lois 29 ils f 

To; this mineral. condition belongeth what. is delivered by ſome , that 
wounds which are made with weapons excitetl by the Loaditone, contract 'a 
malignity , and become. of, more difficult cure; which nevertheleſs is. not ro 
| be found. in the inciſion. of Chyrurgions- with Knives and Jancers? rouched ; 
which leave no ſuch effe&t behinde-them. Hither-we-alſo refer 'thar+ affir- 
marive, - which faies the Loadſtone-is -poiſon; / and+ therefore in the liſts of 


and the practice of the King of Z#lan:clearly;contraditerh ; who as Garcia 
ab Horto , Phyſitian unto the Spaniſh: Viceroy 'delivereth, hath alf' his-meat 
| ſerved up in diſhes of Loaditone,, and-concerves thereby beipreſerveththe vi- 
gour.of youth. 4 66 3 ft344 WS: 7 

But ſurely from a magnetical aRtivity-muſt be made out what- is ler fall by 
e/£tins, that a Loaditone held in the hand of one that is podagrical, doth-eicher | 
| cure or give great eaſe in the Gout.*- Or what Afarcelins Empericus affirmech, 
| that as an. amulet, ir alſo cureth the head-ach', which are bur additions unto 
its -proper nature, and: hopefull enlargements of its'allowed attraction. For 
perceiving; irs ſecrer power to draw magnetical bodies; men have'invented a 
newattraction., todraw out the dolour and pain of any /part. Andfrom fuch 
| grounds 'it- ſurely became a philter, and ws conceived 4 medicine of ſome 
venereal' attraction ; and therefore upon: this ſtone they graved the Image of 
Venus, according unto that of Claudian, Venerem magnetica gemma figurat. 
Hither muſt we alſo refer what is-delivered concerning its power - to 'draw 
out-of the body bullets and heads of arrows, and: for the like intention is 
 mixed-.up in plaiſters. Which courſe, although as :vain-and/ineffeual it be 
|rejeted by many good Authors, yet is it not me thinks ſo readily ro be: denied , . 
nor the practice of many Phyfitians which have thus compounded plaiſters , 
thus ſuddenly to be condemned, as may be obſerved inthe Emplaſtrum divi- 


| trattium Of Paracelſus ; with ſeveral more in the Difpenſatory of 'Werker , 
and practice of Sennert#s. The cure alſo of Herneas,” or Ruprures it Parens : 
and the method alſo of curation lately delivered by Damel Beckherns, and 
approved by the profeſſors of Leyden, that is , of a-young man of Sprucc- 
land that caſually ſwallowed 4 knife about ten inches long, which 'was cur 
out of his ſtomach , and rhe wound healed up. In which cure to attract the 
knife to a+-convenient ſituation , there - was: applied a' plaiſter made up with 
the powder of Loadſtone. Now this kinde of practice Libavins, ' Gilbertas, 
and lately Swickardus condemn, as vain., and altogether unuſefult; be- 
cauſe: a Loadſtone in powder hath -no attractive, power ; for in thar form 
it omits his polary reſpects, and loſerh thoſe parts which are the rule of 
attractign- | | | - 
Wherein to ſpeak compendiouſly, if experiment hath not deceivedus , we 
firſt affirm , that a Loadſtone in powder omits not all attraction. For if the 
powder of a rich vein be in a-reaſonable quantity preſented roward the Needle. 
freely placed, it will not appear to be void of all activity , but will be ableto 
Ririr. Nor bath it only a power to move the Needle in powder and by it ſelf, 
bur this will it alſo do , if incorporated and mixed with plailters , as we have | 


|obſtruRtions. And therefore that was probably a differenc vein of Loadftone 4 | 


poiſons we finde it in many Authors. - Bur: thisourexperience cannot confirm, | 


num Nicolas, the Emplaſtrum nigram of, Augſpurg ,; the - Opodeldech and At- | 


made trial in the Emplaſtruam de Mimo; with half an ounce of che maſs, 
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 rogether ; but inany particle or duſt divided fromit. - 


-| Art, no-reafons are derived. Herein relations are firange and niinmerfous; 
| men -bein$- apt . in -all -ages -to awltiply wonders , 'and Philoſophers deal- 
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m_ a dram of Loadftone. For applying the magdaleon or roal tihto the 
v 


ir-would both ſtir and attract 3r4 not equally inalf parts , bur 'more | 

ouſly in ſome ; according unto the'mine of the ftone more plentifutly dif | 
inthe maſs, And laſtly , -in the Loadſtone powdered , the pelary re- 

rs are not whiolly deſtroyed. For thoſe diminative particles are'hot aro>: 
mical or -meerly indiviſible, bur. conſiſtof dimenſions ſafficient for lier ope+ 
rations, though in obſcurer effects. Thus if unto the powder of Loddftone or | 
Iron we admove the Notth Pole of the Loadſtone , '' the powders or ſmall di- 
viſions will erect and conform themſelves'therero : bur if the South poleap- 
proach , they will ſubſide, and- inverting their bodies, refpect rhe Loadſtone 
with the extream. And chis - will happen riot only in a body of powder 


Now though we diſavow nor theſe 'plaiſters,, yet ſhall we not omic two 
cautions in their uſe; that therein''the tone be not too ſubeilly powdered, | 
for it will better manifeſt-igs atrraction-in a more ſetfible ditnefſion. That 
where is defired:.a ſpeedy: effect, it (nay be conſidered whether it were not 
better to relinquiſh the powdered plaiſtets; and to apply an entire LoadRtone h- 
to the part: And though che other be not wholly ineffectuall, whether this 
way Jo mote-powerfult , ard ſo-might have been'in the cure of 'the young 
man delivered by Betkerss. : | } 
The faſt. confideration., - concerneth' Magical relations; in which aecount 
we comprehend effects derived and fathered upon hidden qualities ,- fpecifi- 
cal forms,” Aritipathies and Sympatheis, whereof from” received grounds of 


| ing with ,admirable bodies, as Hiſtorians ' have done "with excelletic' men ; 
upon the irength of their great atcheivements, aſcribing acts unto them not 
only falſe; but impoſſible; and exceeding truth as' mach itftheir relations , | 
as :they have others in their actions. Hereof we ſhall briefly metition ſome 
delivered by Authors of good eſteem - whereby we- may difcover the fa- 
bulous. invenſidns - of: fome, the credulous fupituty ef others , atid the great 
diſſervice anto itructh by both : maltiplying obſcurities th nature, and au- | 
thoriſing hidden qualities: that are falſe: whereas. wiſe men are aſhamed 
{ there are ſod many true.-.. -. | 

| And firſt, Dioſcorides puts a ſhrewd-quility upon it, and ſuch as menare 
| apt enough to - experiment, who therewith diſcovers the incontitieticy of a 
wite , by placing che Loadſtone under her pillow : whereupon ſhe will not 
able to remain in bed with her husband. The fame he alſo makes4 help unto 
theevery. For theeves ſich he, having a deſign-upon a houſe, Jo make a 
fire at. the. four corners thereof, and caſttheretn che fragments of Loadſtone : | 
whence ariſeth a fume that ſo diſturberh che inhabirants ., tha chey forſake 
the houſe and leave it to the ſpoil of the robbers. This refation, how ridi- 
culous ſoever, hath Aiberrss raken up above athouſand years after , and Mar- 
boilens 'the Frenchman hath continued it the ſame in lacine verſe :- which with 
the notes of Piforixs is currant unto our daies. As'frange muſt be the 
Lirhomaney or divination from this ſtone , whereby as 7 zetzes delivers , He- 
lexus the Prophet foretold the deſtrution of Troy : and the Magitk thereof 
not ſafely to be believed , which was delivered by Orphens, that"Tprinkled 
with water it will upon a queſtion emit a voice not much unlike 'an Infant. 
But ſurely the Loaditone of Lawrenrins Guaſcens the Phyfitian is never to be 
matched; wherewith as Cardan delivererh , whatfoever needles or bodies 
were touched , the woundsand punctures made- thereby , were never felt ar all. 
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| And yet as ſtrangeis that which is-delivered by ſome , that a Loadfſtone pre- | 
| ſerved in the falr of a Remora,. acquires a power to attract gold out of the 


deepeſt | 
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deepeſt wells. Certainly a ſtudied abſurdity, not caſually caſt out, bur plot- 
ed tor perpetuity : for the ſtrangeneſs of the effect ever co beadaured , andthe 
| difficulty of the trialnever to be convicted.. 

Theſe conceits are of that mionſtroſity that they refute themſelves in their 
recitements. There is another of better notice; and whiſpered thorow the 
world wich ſome attention , eredulous and vulgar auditors readily believing 
it, and more judicious and diſtinctive heads ; nor alrogecher rejecting it, The 
conceit is excellent, and if the effect would tollow, ſomewhat divine ; where- 
by we might communicate like ſpirits, and confer on earth with enippns 
in the Moon. And this is pretended from the ſympathy of two needles touched 
with the ſame Loadſtore, and placed in the center of two Abecedary circles, 
or rings with letters deſcribed round about them, one friend keeping one , and 
another the c:her, and agreeing upon an houx, wherein they will communi- 
cate, For then , faith i , at what diſtance of place ſoever, when one 
needle ſhall be removed unto any letter , the other by a wonderfull ſympachy 
will move unto the ſame. But herein I confeſs my experience can finde no 
truth, for having.expreſly framed two.circles of wood , and according to the 
number of the Latine letters divided each into twenty three parts; placing 
therein two ſtiles or needles compoſed . of the ſame ſteel , touched-wirh the 
ſame Loadfſtone, and at the ſame point : of theſe two , whenſoever I removed 
the one , alchough but at the+diſtanee of half a ſpan , the: other' would ſtand 
like Hercules pillars ,| and if the earth ſtand ſtill, haveſurely no motion at all. 
Now as it is not poſlible that any body ſhould bave no boundartes , or Sphear 
of its activity, ſoit is improbable it ſhould effeR that at diſtance, which nearer 
hand it cannot at all perform. ; 

Again ; The conceit is ill contrived, and one effe& inferred, whereas the 
contrary will enſue. For if the removing of one of the needles from Ato B , 
ſhould have any action or influence onthe other , it would not intice it from 
ArtoZB , butrepell it from 4toZ -. for needles excited by the ſame point of 


their invigorated extreams approach unto one other. 

Laſtly , Were this conceit afſuredly true, yet were it not a concluſion at 
every diſtance to be tried by every head ; it being no ordinary of Almanack 
buſineſs, but a probleme Mathematical 4. to finde out the difference of 
hours ' in different places; nor do the wiſeſt exactly facisfie themſelves in 
all. For the hours of ſeveral places anticipate each other , according ento 
their Longitudes; which are not exactly diſcovered of every ' place; and 
therefore the trial hereof at a conſiderable interval, / is belt 'performed- at 


ridian and equal parallel , on different ſides of the A&quator , or more plainly 
the ſame Longitude and the ſame Latitude unto the South.,, which we have 
in the North. For unto ſuch Situations it is noon and midnight acehe'very 
fame time. | 
And thercfore the Sympathy of theſe Needles is much'of the ſame mould wich 
that intelligence which is pretended from the fleſh of one body tranſmuted by 
infition into-another. For if by the Art of Taliacorine, a permutation of fleſh, 
or tranſmutation be made from one mans body into another, as if #'piece of 
fleſh be exchanged from the bicipital muſcle of either parties arm , and-about 
them both, an Alphabet circumſcribed, upon a time appointed as ſome concepti- 
ons affirm, they may communicatear what diſtance ſoever. For if the one ſhall 
prick himſelf in 4, the other ar the ſame time, will have a ſence thereof in the 
ſame part : and upon inſpe&tion of his arm perceive what letters the other 
points out in his. Which is a way of intelligence very ſtrange : and would re- 
Jo" the loſt Art of Pythagoras : who could read a reverſe in the Moon. = 
K 2 ow 
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the ſtone , do not attract , butavoid each other , even as theſealſodo , when' 


the diſtance of the Anteci; that is, ſuch habitations as bave the ſame Me- | 
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= 7 | New is Magnetical conceit how range ſoever , might have ſome origi- 
nal in-Reafon; for men- obſerving no ſolid body , whatſoever did interrupt 
its ation, might be induced to believe no diſtance would terminate the ſame ; 
and moſt conceiving it pointed unto the Pole of Heaven, might alfo opinion 
that nothing between could reſtrain ict. Whoſoever was the Author, the 
eolus that blew it about , was Famianns Strada , thar Elegant Jeſuit in his 
Rhetorical proluſions, who choſe out this ſubjet ro expreſs the ſtile of 
Lucretizs. But neither Baptiſta Porta, de furtivs literarum notrs , Trithernius 
in his Steganography , Selenws in his Cryptography, or Nauncins inanimatus 
Nunc. inanim. | make any conſideration hereof :_ although they deliver many waies to com- 
by D. God- | municate thoughts at diſtance. And this we will not deny may in ſome man- | 
| win Biſhop of | er be effeRed by the Loadſtone : that is, from one room- into another ;, by 
Hereford. placing a table in the wall common unto both, and writing thereon the ſame 
letters one againſt another ; for upon the approach of a vigorous Loadſtone 
unto a letter on this fide , the Needle will move unto the ſame on the other. 
Bur this is a yery different way from ours at preſent; and hereof there are 
many , waies delivered, and more may be diſcovered which contradi& not the 
rule of its operations. Es 
As for Unguentum Armariam, called alſo Magneticam , it belongs not tothis 
diſcourſe , it neither having the Loadſione for its ingredient, nor any one of 
its actions: : bur fuppoſeth other principles , as eommon and univerſal ſpirits, 
which conyey the ation of the' remedy unto the part ,' and conjoins the vertue 
: of bodies far disjoined. But perhaps the cures it doth, are not worth ſo mighty 
$2008 principles ;-.it commonly — but ſimple wounds, and ſuch as mundified 
and kept clean, do need no other hand then that of Nacure , and the Balſam of 
the proper part, Unto: which effe&; there being fields of Medicines 5 it ma 
be a hazardous curioſity to: rely on this ; and becauſe men fay the effe& dor 
generally follow, it might be worchthe experiment to try, whether the ſame 
will not enſue, upon the ſame Method of cure, by ordinary Balſams, or com- | 
mon vulnerary plaiſters. o& | 
Many other Magnetiſms may be pretehded , and the like attractions 
through all the creatures of Nature. /' Whether the ſame be verified in the 
ation of the Sun upon inferiour bodies, whether there be ©£o/iax Magnets, | 
whether the flux and reflux of the Sea be cauſed by any Magnetiſm from 
the Moon; whether the like be really -made out , or rather Metaphorically 
verified inthe ſymparhies of Plants,and Animals, might afford a large diſpute; 
and Kircheras in his Catena 7Magnerica bath excellently diſcuſſed the fame, 
which work came late unto our hand, . but might have much advantaged rhis 
Diſcourſe. t T2 PE 
Other Diſcourſes there might be made of the Loadſtone : as Moral, My- 
ſtical, - Theological; and ſome have handfomly done them ; as Ambroſe, 
Anuſtine, Gulielmus Pariſienſis, and many more , but theſe fall under no Rule, 
and are as boundleſs as mens inventions. And though honeſt minds do 
glorifie God hereby ; yet do they moſt powerfully magnifie him , and are to 
be looked on with another eye, who demonſtracively. ſet forth its Magnali- 
ties; who not from-poſtulated or precarious inferences, entreat a courteous 


aſſent , but from experiments and undeniable effects, enforce the wonder of 
| its Maker. | = 
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Hs thus ſpoken of the Loadſtone and Bodies Magnetical , I ſhall 
in the next place deliver ſomwhat of Electrical , and fuch as may feem 
to have attraction like the other. Hereof we ſhall alſo; deliver what parti- | | 
cularly ſpoken or not generally known is manifeltly or probably true , what | Bodles Ele. l 
generally believed is allo falſe or dubious. Now 'by Electrical bodies, I un | ical, What ? 
derſtand not ſuch as are Metalhcal , mentioned by Phiyy , and the Anci- 
ents; for cheir Electrum was a mixture made of Gold , with the addition 
of a fifth part of ſilver; a ſubſtance now as unknown, astrue Awrichalcum, 
or Corinthian Braſs, and ſet down among things loſt by Pancirolius. 
Nor by Electrick' Bodies do I conceive ſuch onely/ as take up ſhavings, 
ſtraws , and light bodies, in which number the Ancients onely placed er 
and Amber ; but ſuch as conveniently placed unto their -objects attract all 
bodies palpable whatſoever. I ſay conveniently placed , that is,: in regard- 
of the object; that it be nor too ponderous, or any way affixed; in regard | 
of the Agent, that it be not foul or ſulked, but wiped, rubbed and excitated', | 
in regard of both, that they be conveniently diſtane , and no impedimetic in- 
terpoſed. I fay , all bodies palpable, thereby excluding fire, 'which indeed it I 
will not attract, nor. yet draw through it, for fire conſumes irs efluxions . 
by which it ſhould attract. | | — | 

Now although in this rank but two were commonly mentioned by the” 
Ancients , Gilbzrtxs diſcovereth many more; as Diamonds , Saphyrs , Car+ 
buncles, Iris, Opalls, Amethyſts, Berill, Chryſtal , | Briftol-ſtones, Salphar ,- 
Maſtick.; hard Wax , hard Roſin, Arſenic , Sal-gemm , Roch» Allium , com- 
mon-Glaſs ,, Stibiam , or Glaſs of Antimony. Unto theſe Cabews adderh 
white Wax, Gum Elemi , Gum Guaici, Pix Hiſpanica, and Gipſum. And| 
unto theſe we add Gam Anime, Benjamin , Talcum Chyne-diftes ; San-" 
daraca ,' Tarpentine, Styrax Liquida , and Caranna fried” into a hard con- 
ſiftence. And the fame attraction we- find, not onely in ſimple bodies, |. 
but ſuch as are much compounded ; as the Oxycroceum Plaiſter, and obſcure- 
| iy that ad Herniam, and Gratia Dei, all which ſmooth and rightly pre- 
pared , will diſcover a ſufficient power to ſtir the Needle , ferled freely u 
on a well-pointed pin ; and fo asthe Electrick may be applied unto it, with- 
out all diſadvantage. SED þ 

Bur the attraction of theſe Electricks we obſerve to be very different.' Re- 
ſinous or unctuous bodies, and ſuch as will flame, attract moſt vigorouſly,] - 
and moſt thereof without frication ;, as Anime, Benjamin , and power- 
fully good hard Wax , which will convert the Needle almolt as actively as the 
Loadfione. And we believe that all or moſt of this ſubſtance if reduced to 
hardneſs , tralucency or clearneſs, would have ſome attractive quality, 'Bue 
| Juices concrete, or Gums eaſily diſſolving in water, draw not atall : as Aloe, ; 
' Opinem, Sanguts Draconts, Lacca, Calbanum, Sagapenum.' Many ſtones alſo | 
| both precious and: vulgar , although terſe and ſmooth, have not this power- at- 
| tractive : as Emeralds, Pearl, [aſpis Corneleans, Agathe, 'Helwtropes; Marble, 
| Alablaſter, Touchſtone, Flint and Bexoar, Glaſs attracts but weakly, though | G 
| clear; ſome flick-ſtones and thick Glaſſes indifferently : 4-ſenje bur weakly}, 
\ ſo likewiſe Glaſs of Antimony , But Crocus Metallorum not at all. ——_— 
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| they will better diſcover their Electricities. 


[If likewiſe the EleQrick be broad, and the ſtraws light and chaffy , and| 
| held at a reaſonable diſtance, they will not ariſe unto the middle, but rather 
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by any frication : but if gently warmed at the fire, and wiped with a dry cloth, 

No Mettal attracts, nor Animal concretion we know , although polite 
and fmooth ; as we have made trial in Elks-Hoofs, Hawks-Talons, the 
ſword of a Swora-fiſh , Tortoyſe-ſpels , Sea-horſe and Elephants Teeth, in 
bones, 'in Harts-horn , and what is uſually conceived Vnicorns-horn. No wood 
though never ſo hard and poliſhed, although out of ſome thereof Electrick bo-' 
dies proceed : as Ebony, Box, Lignum vite, Cedar, &c. Andalchough er and 
Amber be reckoned among Birumens, yet neither do we find Aſphaltas , 
that is, Bitumen of 7udea, nor Sea-cole, nor Camphire, nor Mummia to 
attract ; although we have. tried-in targe and poliſhed pieces. Now this 
attraction have. we tried in. ſtraws and paleous bodies, in Needfes of 
Iron equilibrated ; Powders of Wood and Iron , in Gold and filver foliate.. 
And not onely in ſolid but fluent and liquid bodies, as oyls made both by | 
expreſſion and diſtillation, in water, in ſpirits of Wine, Yitrio! and ' Aqua-' 
OrFis. \ 
4 how this attraction 1s. made, is not ſo eaſily determined; that *cis per- 
formed by efluviums is plain, and granted by moſt ; for Ele&ricks will not com- 
monly. attract, except they grow hot or become perſpirable. For. if they be 
fonland obnubilated, it hinders their efluxion , nor if they be covered, though 
but with Linemor Sarſenet,. or if a body be interpoſed-; for that intercepts the 
effluvium. If alſo a powerful and broad. Electrick of Wax or Anime be held. 
over fine powder; the Atomes or. ſmal particles will aſcend moſt numeroully 
-untoit ; and if the Electrick be held unto-the. light, ic may be obſerved that 
d-AyAd be as it were diſcharged from the Electrick to the 
diſtance ſometime of two or three inches. Which motion: is performed by the 
breath of the efluvium ifſuing with agility ; for as the Electrick cooleth, the 
projeRtion of the Atomes ceaſeth. | 
* The manner hereof. Cabeus wittily attempteth', affirming. that this efMu- 
vium attenuateth and impelleth the neighbour ayr , which returning bome | 
in a gyration , carrieth with it the obvious bodies unto the Electrick. And 
this he labours to-confirm by experiments; for if the ſtraws be raiſed by 
a. vigorous EleArick, they do appear to wave and turn in their afgents. 


adhere toward the verge or borders thereof. And laſtly, if many ſtraws be 
laid together, and a nimble Eletrick approach, they will not all ariſe unto ir, 
but ſome -will commonly ſtart afide, and be whirled a reafonable diſtance from 
it. Now that the ayr impelled returns unto its place in a gyration or whirl- 
ing, is evident from the Atomes or Moats in the Sun. For when the Sun ſo 
enters a hole or window, that by its illumination the Atomes or Moats be- 
come perceptible , if then by our breath the ayr be gently impelled, ic may 
be- perceived , that they will circularly return and in a- gyration unto their 
places again. / F | 

_- Another way 6f their attraction is alſo delivered, that is, by a tenuous ema- | 
nation or continued: efluvium., -- which after ſome diſtance retracterh into 
ir ſelf; as is obſervable in drops of Syrups, oyl and ſeminal viſcoſties, which 
'\pun-at length: retire into their former dimenſions. Now theſe efluviums 
advancing from the body of the Electrick, in their return' do - carry. back 
the bodies whereon they have laid hold within the ſphear or Circle of their 
continuities ;. and theſe they do not onely attract, but | with their viſ- 
cous arms hold fait a good while after. And if any ſhall wonder-why theſe 
effluviums iſſuing forth impell and protrude not .the ſtraw before they can 
bring it back; it is becauſe the efluvium paſting out in a ſmaller thred and 
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more enlengrhened filament, ir flirteth nor'rhe bodies interpoſed , bur e- | 
turning unto its original; ws into a cloſer ſtibftance'; 26d cartieth chow ] 
back unto it ſelf. And this 'way of arcraRtion is beſt received , embrared:by ; 
Sir Kenelm Digby in mel gens Treaty of bodies , allowed t Dot Obtores 
| in his Principles of Philoſophy ,' as fur-as -e6nieetneth | fac-and -bodivs, 
and with exception 'of Glaſs ;' whoſe anrattion he 816: deriverh' from 
| receſs of its eMuKtion. Ktid" this in ſone'manher ithe wobde of Gilberre+ 
| bear. Efiin ile rrnmiiri cintipinnt & a pletuntur mfg ppertetpon 
rr ; & Eleftris tanquam vxtthfis brachits , & ad | 4 | 
teſcentibge* vis, dent wthr. And if che- - s 
were «n EleRrick body , arid the ayr bur 'rhe efluvinm thereof; 'we' 
perhaps beheve that from this aveatdion, and by this Es bodies tended | 
to the Earth; and could not refmainaboy elit fi” | 
Our vther diſcourſe of EleQricks concerneth/a yep 


fer and Amber, that rhey anri all light bodies, except 2a 

and fath as-b#-Uipped/ih & nd rom priya. 8s 
phraſtss : but Scalrger ary "Atid had this ricarfes Pg * 
would -probably hive taken ru, yer Ko rdirymrmeherp and-delivereth: MOON] 


more bur whit is vulgarly known: Bit Pluravth ſpeaks poſitively-in bis $ 
poſhacks ; 'rhat Amber artradteth all bodies, excepig Pant jovi un | 
| tes. With Phintavth conſent many Authors both Ancieneand Modern ; 'dic | 
the moſt inextuſableare Demis and Ruens, whereof the one Ueli the; 
nature of Mitterals mentioned in Scripture; t the infallible Fountain of 'Trach, 
tonfitmeth their verrues with erroneous "triditions , 'the'"orh&+ undertaking | 
the occult aod hidden Miracles of Nature, acteprech this for oney and-#he | = + | 
dedvouretch to alledge a reaſon of that which is more theti oetuſt, tharis;noc | 


exiſtent. Pn” "tA 
Now herein; 6mitting the authority" df others, as the Do@eine of 
tnent bach enformed us, we firſt affirm N Sales arcraccs/nb6t' Baſil; :is 


wholly repugrant unto truth: For” if the leaves thereof or diyed ſtalks be | 
fivipped into finall ſtraws ; ny  ufird- Ainber, 'Wax ; ind other 'Ele- 
ries, no otherwiſe then thoſe of Wheat and Rye: nor is there any peculiar | | 
facneſs or ſingular viſcoſity in thar plant char might cauſe adheſion, and ſo +4 
prevent its aſcenſion. But that Fee and Amber attract not ſtraws oyled, is in | 
parc true and falfe. For if the ſtraws be much wet or drenched. in oyl; 
true it is that Amber draweth them not; for then the oyl makes the Oiraw | 
to adhere unto the part whereon they afe placed; ſo that they cannot riſe | | 
nn the Attractor ; and this is true, not ro if chey be Ooeet in oyl ' buc| 

ſpirits of wine or wirter, But if we ſp ſtraws or #eſtues of Avitions | 
lightly drawn over with oy!, and fo that it &aufeth to ani; or if we 
conceive an Antipathy berween Oyt and Amber , the Doctrine is not true. 
For Amber wilt attract ſtraws thus oyled ; it will convert, the Needles of| 
Diafs made either of Brafs or Tron, al ugh they be mich oyied ;-for in theſe | 
Needles conſiſting free upon their Cehiter; therecan be no adheſien. It will 
likewiſe attract oyl ic felf ; and if ir approacheth untoa drop the#eof, it be-| 
cometh conical; and ariſeth up unto it; for oy! takerch notaway His attraeti- 
on,alrhough it be rubbed overit. For if you routh a piece of Wax dſteally &- 
cirtred; with Gmimon- oyf , it will notwithſtanding attract, cy ot. ſo 
vigorouſly as before. But if you moiſten the ſame with any thymieal | 
water or ſpirits of wihe , or onely breath upon ir, ir quire fits its Xrtraeti 
| on; for either its etfuencies cannot yet through, or wil tor iningle with 
"choſe ſubſtances. 

It is likewife probable the Andients were miſtaken concerning its ſubſtante 
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of -rrees ;+; eſpecially -Pine-and' Poplar falling into +the water ;- and after indu- 
| rated or hardened; whereunto-accordeah [the 'fable of: Pharrons lifters : bur 
ſurely. the concretion is Mineral; -according-as- is; delivered by: Batizs. For 
either it-is found in Mountains-and mediterraneous- parts; and-10.iC. is a fat and 
unituous: ſublimation-in the Earth., concreted and 'fixed by, {alr-and nitrous 
ſpirits] wherewith it:meeterh.. Or elſe, which is moſt: nſual, | i- is collected vpon 
'the Sea-ſhore;;; and ſo ir -is a fat. and bituminous; juice .coagulared by the fair- 
-neſsof the Sea... Now that  falepirits havea..power to. congele and coagulate 
| unRtuous. bodies;-is. evident. in, Chymical operations ; in the. diſtillations of 
Arſenick , ſublumare. and Antinomy;: in the mixture of oyl of funiper;, with 


ithe. conſiſtence of -Bird/5me ; as allo in ſpirits of ſalt, or Aqua forris poured 
upon oyl of Olive, or more plainly 1n, the Manufacture of Sope..: . rol 


|-concretion. - Thus upon a ſolutionof Tix by Aqua forts, there will enſue a 
| coagulation, ke that of whitesof. Eggs.  Thus/the volatile falr; of Urine will. 
 coagulate Aqaa nite, or ſpiritsvf, Wine , and: thus perhaps (as Helmont excel- 


How the . | | Jentlydeclareth;) the ſtones or..calculous concretions-in Kidney or Bladder may , 


in the kidney 
or bladder, 


Ofa Bee and - 
a Viper invols - ſaccino., that.-the bodies of- Flies, Pi/ppires and the like , which are ſaid oft- 
wed in Am- | times to be included in Amber, are not real but repreſentative, as he diſco- 
ber. Mar.11.4.! -yered in ſeveral. pieces brokesfor,that purpoſe. - If ſo, the two famous Epi- 


a lapideous | ſubſtance. * 


- Laſtly ,- We-will not omut what Bellahonus apon his own experiment writ 
from: Dantzich;unto' Melbebins,, as he; bath. left recorded in his Chapter, De 


grams hereof in;-Martial/ are but Poetical , the Pi/mire of BraſſavolasImagi-. 
| nary, and-Cardans Monuſeleum for a flye, a meer phancy. Bur hereunto we 
| know not iow to aſſent , -as having met with ſome whoſe reals made good their 
- repreſentments. | 


| 


9 


aro : Cuay, V. 

f.- woe” 45 at, n | | | 
' Compendiouſly of ſundry ather common Tenents, concerning Minerall and 
' Terreous bodies, which examined, prove either falſe or dubious. 


k ; 
* 


1 A Nd firſt we hear it in every mouth, and in many good Authors read 
| : Air, That a Diamond, which is the hardeſt of ſtones, nor yielding unto 
| Steel, Emery, or any thing, but its own powder, is yet made ſoft, or broke by 

the blood of a Goat. Thus: much is affirmed by Pliny, Solinus, Albertns, & 


| prian, Auſtin, 1ſidore , and many Chriſtian Writers, alluding herein unto the | 


| heart of man and the precious. blood of our Saviour ; who was typified 
by. the Goat that was tlain., and the ſcape Goat in the Wilderneſs; and 
at theeffuſion of whoſe blood, not only the hard hearts of: his enemies relent- 
ed, but the ſtony rocksand vail of the Temple were ſhattered. But thisI per- 
ceiveis eaſier affirmed then proved. For Lapiadaries, and ſuch as profeſs the 
art of cutting this ſtone , do generally deny it; and they that ſeem to coun- 
tenance it, have in their deliveries ſo qualified it, that litcle from thence 


of the @meUrine will congele ; and finding, an earthy-concurrence, ſtrike into 


-the-falr and: acide ſpirit -of Sz/phxr ;, for thereupon enſuerh. a concretion unto | 


many | 
:bathes-will coagulate upon commixture , 'whoſe ſeparated natures promiſe no 


| Kone is bred| p20 rroduced-+z;;the- ſpirits or: volacile faltiof Urine conjoyning with the Agua , 
vite; potencially-lying therein 3- as beWluſtracetb from the diltillation of fermen- | 
ted Urine. Brom: whence ariſeth an {4qsa vite or ſpiric, which the: volatile ſalt 


! 
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' Writers , and brings up the compoſition in the powder of Nicolass, 
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of moment can be inferred for it. For firſt, the holy Fathers, without a fur- | 


ther enquiry did take it for granted , and reſted upon the authority of the 
firſt deliverers. As for Albertus , he promiſeth thiseffe&t , bur conditionally, , 
not except the Goat drink wine, and be fed with Siler montanum , petroſeli- 
»um , and ſuch herbs asare conceived of power to break the ſtone in the blad- 
der. But the words of Pliny, from whom molt likely the reſt at firſt derived it, 
if ſtrictly conſidered , do rather overthrow, then any way advantage this 
effet. His words are theſe : Hircino rampitur ſanguine , nec aliter quam rt+ 
centi , calidog, macerata, & ſic quo), multts ittibus , tunc etiam pretcrquam 
eximias incudes malleoſg, ferreos frangens, That is, it is broken with Goats 
blood , but nor except it be freſh and warm, and that not withour many 
blows ;, and then alſo ir will break che beſt Anvills and hammers of Iron. 
And anſwerable hereto, is theaſſertion of 1jdoreand Sulinus. By which ac- 
count , a Diamond ſteeped in Goats blood, rather increaſerh, in hardneſs, 
then acquirerh any ſofrneſs by the infuſion ; for the beſt we have are com- 
minuible without it; and are ſo far from breakinghammers, that chey ſubmit 
unto piſtillation , and reſiſt not an ordinary peſtle. | 

Upon this conceit aroſe perhaps the diſcovery of another , that the blood of 
a Goat, was ſovereign for the Stone, as it ſtands commended by many " 
reac 
EleRuary of the Queen of Colein. Or rather, becauſe it was found an excel- 
lent medicine for the Stone, and its ability commended by ſome to diſſolve the 
hardeſt thereof, it might be conceived by amplifying apprehenſitions , to be 
able to breaka Diamond; and ſo it came to be ordered that the Goat ſhould 
be fed with ſaxifragous herbs, and ſuch as are conecived of powet tv. break 
the ſtone. However it were , as the effe is falſe in the one , ſois it ſurely very 
doubtfull in the other. For although inwardly received it may be very diure- 
tick, and expulſe the ſtone in the kidnyes; - yet how it ſhould diflolve or 
break that in the bladder , will require a further diſpute ; and perhaps would 
be more reaſonably tried by a watm injeQtion thereof; then as it is commonly 
uſed. Wherein notwithſtanding , we ſhould rather rely upon the urine in 
a Caſtlings bladder, a reſolution of Crabs eyes; or the ſecond diſtillation 


|of urine, as. Helmont hath commended; or rather ( if any ſuch mighr 


be found ) a Chilifattory menſtruum or digeſtive preparation drawn from 
ſpecies or individuals , whoſe ſtomacks peculiarly difſolve lapideous 


| bodies. 


2. That Glgſs # poyſos, according unto common conceit , I know not how 
togrant. Not only trom the innocency*of its ingredients, that is, fine ſand, 
and the aſhes of glaſs-wort of fearn, which in themſelves are harmleſs and 
uſefult: or becanſe I find it by many commended for the Stone ; bur alſo 
from experience, as having given unto dogs above a dram»thereof , fubrilly 
powdered in butter or paſte , without any viſible diſturbance. 


The conceir is ſurely grounded upon the viſible miſchief of Glaſs groſly 


or courſly powdered; for that indeed is mortally noxious , and effectually 
uſed by ſome to deſtroy Mice and Ratts; for by reaſon-of its acuteneſs and 


augularity , it commonly excoriates the parts through which it pafſeth , and 
ſolicits them unto a continual expulſion. Whereupon there enſues fearfull 
ſymptomes, not much unlike choſe which attend the action of poiſon. - From 
whence notwithftanding , we canngg with propriety impoſe upon it that name, 


either by occult or elementary quality , which he that concederh will much * 


enlarge the catologue or liſts of poiſons. For many things, neither deleterious 
by ſubſtance or quality, are yet deſtructive by. figure ,. or ſome occaſional 
activity. So are Leeches deſtructive, and by ſome accounted poiſon , not proper- 


ly , that is by tempetamental contrariety , occult form, or fo much 


as clemen-. 
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rall repugnancy ; but becauſe being inwardly taken they faſten upon the 
veins, and occaſion an effuſion of blood , which cannot be eafily itanched. 
So a ſpongeis. miſchievous , not in it ſelt, for inits powder it is harmleſs : bur 
becauſe, being received into the lomack it ſwelleth, and occafioning a conti- 
nual diſtenſion , induceth a ſtrangulation. So pins, needles, ears of Rye or 
Barley , may be poiſon. So Damie/ deſtroyed rhe Dragon by a compoſition 
of three things , whereof neither was poifon alone , nor properly all rogerher, 
that is, pirch, far, and hair; according as is expreſſed in the hiſtory. Then 
Daniel took pitch , and fat, and hair, and did ſeerhe them rogerher; and made 
lumps thereof, theſe he pur in the Dragons mouth, and ſo he burſt aſunder. 
That is , the fat and pitch being cleaving bodies ,, and che hair continually extt- 
mulating the parts :: by the action of the one, nature was provoked to expell , 
but by rhe tenacity of the other forced to retain : ſo that rhere being letc no 
paſſage in or out, the Dragon brake in peeces. It muſt therefore be taken of 
Sroſly-powdered Glaſs, what is delivered by Grevinus : and from the ſame 
muſt that Mortal dyſentery proceed which is related by Sanftorime., And in 
the ſame ſenſe ſhall we only allow a Diamond to be poiſon ; and whereby 
as ſome relate Paracel/us himſelf was poiſoned. So even the precious frag- 
ments and cordial gems which are of trequent uſe in Phyſick, and in them- 
ſelves confeſſed of uſefull faculties ; received in groſs and angular powders , 
may fo offend the bowels, as to procure deſperate languors, or cauſe moſt dan- 

That Glaſs may be rendered malleable and pliable unto the hammer , many 
conceive , and ſome make little doubt -: when they read in Dio, Pliny and Pe- 
rronins 5 that one unhappily effected it for Tiberizs. Which notwithſtanding 
muſt needs ſeem ſtrange, unto ſuch as conſider ,- that bodies areduRile from 
a' tenacious humidity ,” which ſo holdeth the parts together , that though they 
dilate or extend, they part not from each others. That bodies run into 
glaſs, when the volatile parts are exhaled , and the ,continuating humour ſe- 
parared : 'the ſalt and earth , rhat is , the fixed parts remaining. And there- 


| fore vitrification makerh bodies brictfe : 'as deſtroying che viſcous humours 


which hinder the diſruption of yoo Which may be verified even in the bodies 
of Mettals, For glaſs of Lead or Tinis fragile, when that glucinous ſulphur 
hath been fired out, which made their bodies duccile. 

Hethat wonld moſt probably attemprir, muſt experiment upon gold. Whoſe 
fixed and flying parts are fo co-joined, whoſe ſulphur and continuating prin- 
ciple is ſo united unto the ſalt, that ſome may be hoped ro remain to hinder 
fragility after vitrification. But how to proceed , though after frequent cor- 
roſion, as that upon the agency of fire, it ſhould not revive into its proper 
body-, before it comes to vitrifie, will prove no eafie diſcovery. | 

-3< That Gold inwardly taken , either in ſubſtance , infuſion, deco@ton or ex- 
tinction, is a cordial of great efficacy, in ſundry Medical uſes, although a 
practice much uſed , is alſo much queſtioned, and by no man determined be- 
yond' diſpute. There are hereof I perceive two extream opinions ; ſome ex- 
| ceſlively magnifying it , and probably beyond its deſerts; others extreamly 


| vilifying it , and perhaps below its demetits. Some affirming it a powerſull 


Medicine in many diſeaſes, others averring that ſo uſed, it is effectual in none ; 
| and in this number are very eminent Phyſicians, Eraſtus, Duretu , Rondele- 
rtixs”,' Braſſavolus and many other; whois beſide the {trigments and ſudorous 
adheſions from mens hands, acknowledge that nothing * hg wes from 
| gold inthe uſual decoction thereof. Now the capital reaſon that led men 
unto this opinion, was their obſervation of the inſeparable nature of gold, it 
being excluded in the fame quantity as it was received , without alteration of 


| parts, or diminution of its gravity. . 


— —— — 


Now 


| 


' . [amongſtus, by reaſon of its allay , which is a proportion of ſilver or cop} 


+ | as is moſt evident in the Loadſtone-, whoſe eMuencies ate continual ;, "atid 
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Now herein to deliver ſomewhat which in a middle way may be encoreth 


ed, we firſt affirm, that the ſubſtance of gold is invincible by the powerful: 
mutation , but alſo medicamentally in any corporeal converſion. As is yery 
evident , not only in the ſwalſowing of golden bullets , but in the leffer and 
foliate diviſions thereof : paſſingthe ſtomack tind puts even as it is doththe 
chroat, thatis, without abatement of weight or confiſtence, So #hat icenter- 
ethnot the veins with thoſe dlectuaries,, wherein it is mixed: but taketh leave 
of the permeant parts, at the mourhes of the oO ; arid accompanieth 
the inconvertible portion unto the ſiege. Nor is its ſubſtantial converſion expecti- 
ble in any compoſition or alittient wherein it is taken. And therefbre thac 
was truly. a ſtarving abſurdity, which befell the wiſhes of ide. Andiitrle 
credit there isto be given to the 'golden Hen, related by Weridlerns: Sointhe 
extinction of gold , we muſt not concave it parteth with any of its ſalt or dif- 
ſoluble principle thereby , as we may affirm of Iron; for the pircs thereof are 
fixed beyond diviſion : nor will they ſeparate: upon the ſtrongeſt teſt of fire; 
This we affirm of pure gold': for that which is cutranc and paſſeth in amy 


mixed therewith * is actually dequantitated by fire, and poſſibly by frequent | 
&xcincrion: > , , | 
Secondly ,; Although the ſubſtance of gold: be not immuted or at 
ſenſibly decreaſed , yet that from thence ſome vertue may: proceed of tr 
in fubltancial reception or infaſjoh we cannot ſafely deny. For poiſible ir 
is that bodies may emit vertae and. operation without abacement"of weight ; 


communicable withour a minoration of 'gravity. '''And the like- is obſetvable jo 
bodies electrical , whoſe emiſſions are leſs ſubtile. So will a Diattiond or Sa- 
phire emican effluvium ſufficient 'to-move the 'ticedle or a ſtraw ; without dimi- 
nation of weight. Nor will poliſhed" Amb aſthough .ir' ſend forth a groſs 
and corporal exhalement , be found a long time defective upon the exacteſt 
ſcales. Which is more eafily conceivable ina 'continued and tenaciotis eflu- 
vium , whereof a great part retreats into its body. - | 
Thirdly , If amulets do work by emanations from their bodies, upon thoſe 
parts whereunto they are appended ; and are not yer obſerved to abate rheir 
weight; if they produce viſible and real effe&s by imponderous and inviſible 
emiſtions, it may beunjuſt to deny the poſſible efficacy of gold, in the'non- 


left action of natural heat ; and that net only alimentally in a ſubſtancial 


omiſſion of weight , or deperdition of any ponderous particles. 

Laſtly, Since Stibium or glaſs of Antimoyy , ſinee alſo its Regulus will ma- 
nifeſtfy communicate unto water or wine, a purging and vomitory operation ; | 
and yet the body it {elf , chough after irerated infuſions, eannor be found to 

abate either vertue or weight; we ſhall not deny but gold may do the like , 
that is, impart ſome efluences unto the infuſion ; which carry with chem the 
ſeparable ſubtilties thereof. | 

That therefore this metal thus received; hath any undeniable effeRt ; we 


ſhall not imperiouſly def&rmine , although beſide the former oy > ry 
many more hs beſos us to believe it. "But ſince the point is dubious ani 
not yet authentically decided ; it will be no difcretion to depend on diſpu- | 
table remedies; but rather in caſes of known danger , to have recourſe unto 
medicines of known and approved ativity. For, befide the benefit accruing þ 
unto the ſick, hereby may be avoided a groſs and frequent error ; commonly | 
commitred in the uſe of doubtfull remedies, conjointly with thoſe which are | 
of approved vertuegy that is , roimpute the'cure unto the conceited remedy , | 
or place ir on that whereon they place their opinion. Whoſe operation al- | 
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though it be nothing , or its concurrence not conſiderable : yet doth it _— 
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the name of the whole cure :. and carrieth often the honour of the capital 
energie , which had no finger in it. ; | 

' Herein exa& and critical trial ſhould bemade by publike enjoinment : 'whete-. 
by. determination might be ſetled beyond debate :for ſince thereby , not only 
the bodies of men, bur great Treaſures might be preſerved , itis nor only an er- 
ror of Phyſick ,. bur folly of State, to doubt thereof any longer. | 
© 4. That a pot full of aſhes, will ſtill contain. as much water-as it would | 
without them , although by 4riftorle in. his. problemes taken for crammed, and 
ſo. received by:moſt , is not effeCtible upon the. ſtxiRteſt experiment I could ever. 
make... For when. the aiery iaterſticies are filled , and as much of the falt of 


the aſhes as: the, water will imbibe- is diſſolved; -there remains: a groſs and 
terrequs. portion at the bottom ; which will poſſeſs a ſpace by it ſelf, ac-. 
cording whereto, there will remain. a quantity-of: water not receivable ,/ ſo. will | 
it. come to,paſs. ina pot of alc, alchough decrepirared , and ſo:alſo 'in apor'of | 
ſnow... For ſo much, it will. warit jn, reception , as its ſolucion-raketh up ac-' 
cording unto the bulk whereof ,. there will remain a portion of water not to be. 
admitted... So a glaſs. ſtuffed with, pieces of *ſpunige will want "about a fixt 
part of what it would receive, without it. - So-Sugar will not diſſolve beyond 
etapacity of:the water ; nor a mettal in aqa4 fortzs be corroded. beyond its 


| ſenſe it approacheth neareſt the truth , - it: muſt be: made in aſhes throughly 
| burat , and wel reverberated. by fire, after the falt- thereof hath been drawn 


| unto.it;, becomerh., more porous; and greedily - drinketh in water. He that 
| hachbeh 


p i £ M13 ; | #4 : - ; ; 4 ; , 
A eabatck to. make the-.experiment with moſt advantage ;.and in which 


| out. by terated decoCtions. For then the body being reduced nearer uneo 
| earth, .and empxjed. of all other principles ,, which had former ingreſliori 
| eld whaz.quantity of lead the teſt of falcleſs aſhes will imbibe , upon the 
refining of Silyer ,.:hath encouragement to think: it will do very much more 
in water. 5 rig f 

5.. Of white powder and ſuch as is diſcharged without report , there is no 
ſmall noiſe in the world : | but how far agreeable unto truth, few I perceive 
are able to. determine. Herein therefore to ſatisfie the. doubts of ſome , and 
amuſe the credulity of others , We firſt declare ; that Gunpowder confiſteth 
of three ingredients, Salt-peter, Smal-coal, and —_——_ Salt-peter, alchough 
it be alſo- natural and found in./ ſeveral places , yet®is that of common uſe an 
artificial Salt, drawn from theinfuſion of faltearth,, as that of Stales, Stables, 
Dove-houſes , Cellers,, and other covered places; where the rain can neither 
diſſolve, nor the. Sun approach-to-reſolve it. - Brimſtone is a Mineral body 
| of fat and inflamable parts, and this is either uſed crude, and called ſulphur 
vive, andis of a fadder colour , or after depuration, ſuch as we have in mas- 
deleons or rols, of: a lighter yellow. Smal-coal is known untoall, and for this 
uſe is made of Slow, Willow, Alder, Haſell, and the like ; which three pro- 
portionably. mixed, tempered, and formed into granulary bodies, do make up 
that powder which is in uſe for Guns. | 


Now 


a ——y_—_—_—__— 


| 


| 


[and affrighring noyſes of Heaven. that is, the nitrous and ſulphureous exhatati- 


| foreallo ir is prodigious to have thunder ina clear sky; as is obſervablyrecord- 
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Now all theſe, althoagh they bear a ſhare in the diſcharge , yet have they di- 
ſtint intentions, and-differenc offices in the compoſition. . From Brimſtone pro- 
ceederh the piercing and powerful firing; For Smal-coal and Peter together will 
onely ſpit; nor vigorouſly continue the 1gnition.. From Smal-co:1-eatueth the 
black colour and. quick accenſion ; for neuher Brimſtone- nor Peter;-alchough 
in powder, will cake tire like Smal-coal; nor will they eafily kindle-upon rhe | 
ſparks of a flint ; as neither will Camphire, a body very inflamable :' but Smal- 
coal is equivolent to. tinder , and ferveth to light the Sulphur. Ic:may alſo 
ſerve to diffuſe the ignition chrough every part of the mixture; and being of 
more groſs and fixed parts, may ſeem to moderate the afivity of Salt-peter, 
and prevent too haſty raretation. From Salt-peter ;proceedech che: force and 
the report; for Sulphur and ſmal-coal mixed will not: cake fire with noiſe, or exi- 
lirion;; .and powder which is made of impure and-greafie Peter, hath but a weak 
emilhon, and giveth a faint report. And therefore in the three ſorts of powder; 
the {irongeſt containerh moſt Salz-peter; and the 
parts of Peter, unto one of Coal and Sulphur. | 
Bur che.immediate cauſe of the Report , is the vehement commotion of the 
ayr.-upon the ſudden and: violent eruption of the powder , for that being ſud- 
dealy fixed; and almoſt alcogerher ; - upon this high rarefaRion, requireth by 
many, degrees a greater ſpace then beforeits body occupied ;} but canding reſi- 
{tance,-ir aRively forceth his way, and/by, concuffion: of the ayr;occationethy 
the Report. Now. with' what violence. it forceth upon the ayr; mayeaſily be 
conceived, if weadmit what Cardas affirmeth;, that the powder fired doth 
occupy an-hundred-times a greater ſpace then its own, bulk, or rather what 
Snelligs: more. exactly accounteth , that- it exceedeth its'former ſpace'no leſs 
then. 22000. and 560-.times. - And this is the reaſon not onely/of this fal- 
minating report of Guns, but may reſolve the cauſe of thoſe terrible: cracks; 


ons; ſet on fire in the clouds ; whereupon requiring a-larger- place; they force 
out their way , not onely with the breaking of:the cloud; but the laceration'of 
theayrabout.it, When if the matter' be ſpiricuous , and the cloud”compat, 
the noiſe is 'great and: terrible : If the cloud be thin, and the Materials: weak, 
the eruption is languid, ending incoruſcations and flaſhes withour 'noiſe , al- 
though but ac the diſtance of two Miles ; which is eſteemed the remoteſt diſtance 
of clouds: And therefore ſuch lightnings do. ſeldom any harm. ::And there- 


ed in ſome Hittories. +} | 7), | * 3%. 1 
From” the like cauſe may alſo proceed ſubteraneous Thunders and Earth- 
quakes ; when ſulphureous and nitrous veins being fired upon rarefaction, do 


preportion thereof is about ten | 


| 


The cauſe of 
Thunder, 


diſtance of the 
Clouds. 


| The cauſe of 
Earchquakes, 


force their way through bodies that refiſt them. »Where if the kindled matter 
be plenciful, and the. Mine cloſe and firm about it, ſubverſion of 'Wils and 
Towns doth ſometimes follow : If ſcanty, weak, and the Eartlrhotlow or po- 
rous; there onely enſueth ſome faint:concuſſion or tremulonus and quaking Mo- | 


tion. Surely, a main Reaſen why che Ancients were fo imperfe&t-in the- Do- 


&rine of Meteors, was their ignorance of Gun-powder and. fire-works'; which 
belt diſcover the cauſes of many thereof. | od 7H6E | 
Now therefore he.that would deſtroy the report of Powder; mutt work 
upon the Peter , he. that would exchange the colour , -mult think bow-to-alcer 
the Smal-coa}. For the orie, that is; to make white powder, it is ſurely many 
waies feaſible : The beſt I knowis by the powder of rotten Willows 4/-ſpunk; | 
or Touch-wood prepared; might perhaps make ir Rufſer : and ſomE&as Berin- 
guccio affirmeth, have promiſed to make it Red; All which notwithſtanding 
doth little concern the Report ; for that, as we have ſhewed, dependson another 


Ingredient. And therefore alfo under the colour ob black, rhis principle is y'' 


: 


Inkis Pyro» 
techn a» 


The greateſt | 
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- | will much incend the force, and conſequently the Report, as Beringaccio 
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ry variable; for it is made not onely by Willow, Alter, Hazel, &c. But ſome 
above all commend the coals of F/ax and Ruſves ; and ſome allo contend , the 
ſame may be effected with Tinder. 

As for the other, thatis, to deſtroy the Report, it is reaſonably attempted 
but two waies ; either by quite leaving out, or elſe by ſilencing the Salt-pe- 
ter. Howto abate the vigor thereof, or filence its bombulation, a way is 
promiſed by Porta , not onely in general terms by ſome fat bodies, but 
in particular by Borax and butter mixed in a due proportion; which faith 
he , will ſo go off as-ſcarce to be heard by the diſcharger , andindeed plen- 
tifully mixed, it will almoſt takeoff the Report, and alſo the force of the 
charge. That it maybe 'thus made without Salr-peter, I have met with but 
one example, that is, -of A/phonſizs Duke of Ferrara ;, who in the relation of 
Braſſavolms and Cardas, invented ſuch a Powder, as would diſcharge a buller 
without Report. ' 

That therefore white powder there may be, there is no abſurdity , that al- 
ſoſuch a one as may giveno Report, we will not deny a poflibility, Bur this| 
however, contrived either with or wichourt Salt-peter , will ſurely be of'lictle 
force, and the effeRts thereof no way to be feared : For as it omits of 'Reporr, 
ſo will itof effetual excluſion ; and fo the charge be of little force which is ex- 
cluded. For thus much is reported of that famous Powder of A/phonſus>which 
wasnot of force enough to kill a Chicken, args, the delivery of Braſſave- 
Ins. Famque puluis invents eft qui glandem fine bombo projicit, nec tamen ve- 
hementer #t vel pullum interficere poſſit. | 
| It isnotto bedenicd , there are waiesto diſcharge a bullet , not -onely with 

powder that makes no noiſe, -bur without any powder at all; as is done by 
water and Wind-guns, . but theſe afford no inating Report, and depend | 
on ſingle principles. And evenin ordinary. powder there are pretended other 
waies, te alter the noiſe and ſtrength of the diſcharge ; and the beſt, if not 
only way, conlifts in the quality of the Nirtre : for as for other waies which 
make either additions or alterations in the Powder, or charge, I find there- 
| in noeffet. Thatunto every pound of Sulphur , an adjection of one ounce 
of Quick-filver, or unto every pound of Peter , one ounce of Sa/ Armoniac | 


hath delivered, I find no ſucceſs therein. That a piece of Opium will dead 
the force, and' blow , as ſome have promiſed. I find herein no ſuch ia-| 
rity, no more then in any Gum or viſcoſe body : and as much effect there 
is to be found from Scammony. That a Bullet dipped in-oyl by preventing 
the tranſpiration of ayr , will carry farther , and pierce deeper, as Porta aft- 
firmeth, my experience cannot diſcern. That Quick-filver is more deſtruive 
then ſhot, is ſurely not to be made out; for it will ſcarce make any penetra- 
tion, and di froma Piſtoll, will hardly pierce through a parchment. 
That Yioegar, ſpirits of Wine, or the diſtilled water of Orange-pils, where- 
with the powder is tempered, are moreeffecual unto the Report then common 
water, as ſome do promiſe, I ſhall not affirm; but may aſluredly more con- 
—_ the preſervation and durance of the Powder , as. Carareo bath well 
obſerved. | 

That the heads of arrows and bullets have been diſcharged with that force, 
as to melt or grow red hot in their flight, though commonly received , and 
taken up by Ariftetle in his Meteors, is not fo eafily allowable by any , who 
ſhall conſider , a Bullet of Wax will miſchief without melting , that an Ar- 
row or bullet diſcharged againſt linnen or paper do not ſet them on fire, and hard- 
ly apprehend how an Iron ſhould grow red hor, ſince the fwifteſt motion at hand 
will not keep onered that hath been made red by fire; as may be obſerved in ſwing- 
! ing ared hot Ironabourt , or faſtening ic intoa wheel ; which under that motion 
| will 


| 
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witt ſooner grow cold then without it. That a bullet alſo mounts upward upon. 
the horizonral or 'point blank diſcharge, many Artiſts do not allow : who con- ' 
rend that it deſcriberh a parabolical and bowing line, by reaſon of its natural 
gravity inclining it alwaics downward. | | 

But, Beſide the prevalence from Salt-peter , as Maſter-ingredient in the | 
mixture , ' Sulphur may hold a greater uſe in the compolicion and further | 
activity in the excluſion, then is by moſt conceived. For Sulphur vive makes | 
better powder then common Sulphur , which nevertheleſs - is of a quick ac- | 
cenfion. For Smal-coal , Salt-peter and Camphire made into powder will | 
be of little force, wherein notwithſtanding there wants not the accending 
ingredient. And Camphire though it flame well, yet will not fluſh fo live- 
ly , or defecate Salr-perer , if you inject it thereon ,-like Sulphur, as in the 
preparation of Sa/ pranefe. And laſtly, rhough many waies may be fonnd 
ro light this powder, yet is there none I know to make a ſtrong and vigorous 
powder of Salt-peter, without the admixtion of Sulphur. , Arſenic red and 
yellow, that is Orpement and Sandarach may perhaps do ſomething, as being 
inflamable 'and containing Sulphur in them; but containing alſo a falt;"and 
Mercurial mixtion, they will be of little effect ; and white or Chriſtaline A-- | 
ſenic of leſs, for that being artificial, and ſublimed with falt , will not en- | 
dure flamation. | 

This Antipathy or contention between Salt-peter and Sulphur upon an | 
actual fire, in their compleat and diſtinct bbdies, is alſo manifeſted in their pre- | 
parations, and bodies which inviſibly contain them. Thus is-the preparation of 
Crocus Metallorum ,, the matter kindleth and fluſheth like Gun-powder ; where- 
in notwithſtanding, there is nothing but Anrimony and Salt-peter.. But this 
proceedech from the Sulphur of A»rimony, not enduring the' ſociety of Salt- 
peter; for after three or four accenſions , through a freſh addition of peter, 
the powder will fluſhno-more, for the Sulphur of the Antimeny is quite ex- 
haled. ThusIron in 'Aqwa forts: will fall into ebullition, with noiſe and emica- 
tion , as alſo a craſs and fumid-exhalation, which are cauſed from this com- 
bat of the Sulphur of Iron, wich the acide and nitrous ſpirits of Aq#a forts. So 
is it alſo in Azraum fulminans, or powder of Gold diſſolved in Aqua Regs, 
and precipitated with oyl of Tartar, which will kindle without an actual fire, 
and afford a report like Gun-powder , that is, not as Crellis affirmeth from 
any Antipathy between Sal Armoniac and Tartar, but rather between the nj- | Þ* con/en/u 
crous ſpirits of Aqu4 Regis, commixed per minima with the Sulphur of Gold, -— — ths 
as Senxertus.hath well obſerved. ; 


6. That Coral ( which is a Lithophyton or ſtone-plant, and groweth at the 
bottom of the Sea) is ſoft under water , but waxeth hard in theayr, although 
| the aſſertion of Dioſcorides, Pliny, and conſequently - Solinxs,” Iſfidore ,.' Ruens, 
and many others, and ſtands believed by-moſt, we have ſome reaſon todoubr , 
eſpecially if we conceive with common believers, a totall ſoftneſs at the bot- 
tom , and this induration to be ſingly madeby theayr, nor onely frort foſud- 
dena petrifaction and ſtrange induration ,: not eaſily made our from the qualities 
of ayr ; bur becauſe we find it rejected by experimental enquiries. R_ Be- 
guinus 1n hisChapter of the tin&ure of Coral, undertakes to clear the world of 
this error, from the expreſs experiment of Fohn Baptiſta de Nicote, who was 
Over-ſeer of the gathering of Cora! upon the Kingdom of Than. This Gentle- 
man, ſaith he, defirous ro' tind the nature of Coral, and to be refolved how it 
growerh at the bottom of the Sea ; cauſed a man to go down no-lefs then a 
hundred fathom, with expreſs to take notice,” whether ir were hard or ſoft in 
the place whereit groweth. Who returning,” brought in each hand a branch of 
Coral, affirming' it was as hardart the bottom, as inthe ayr where he delivered 
it. The fame was alſo' confirmed' by a'trial' of hisown,' handling ira fathom 
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| Hippurts carolleedes, and Geſner folizs manſu Arenoſis, we have found in fre 


us the viſible petrification of wood-in many waters; whereof ſo much as is co- 


_ man imployed into China from Philip the ſecond King of Spain,upon enquiry and 
afoy po ocular experience, delivered a Yo Curtin from of ey 
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How Coral of | under water before it felt the ayr. Baetins in his acurate Trat De Gemmes, 


| is of the ſame opinion , not aſcribing irs concretion unto the ayr, but the Coa- | 
Sulating ſpirits of falc, and lapidifical juyce of the Sea, which entring the parts 

of thar plant, overcomes1ts vegetability, and converts it into a lapideous ſub- | 
ſtance. And this, ſaith he, doth happen when the plant is ready to decay , 
| for all Coral is not hard, andin many concreted plants ſome parts remain un- 
petrified, rhar is, the quick and livelier parts remain as wood, and were never ' 
yet converted. Now that plants and ligneous bodies may indurate under wa- | 
ter without approac.ument of ayr, we haveexperiment in Coral, with many | 
Coralloidal concretions , and that little ſtony plane which Mr. 7ohnſon nameth, | 
waczr ;\ which is the leſs concrexive portion of that Element. We have alſo with | 


vered with water converteth into ſtone, as much as is above it and in the ayr, re- 
taineth the form of wood, and centinueth as before. | 
Now though in a middle way we might concede, that ſome are ſofc and 
others hard , yet whether all Core/ were firſt of a woody ſubſtance, andafter- 
ward converted, or rather ſome thereof were never ſuch, but from the ſprout- 
ing ſpirit of ſalt, were able even in their ſtony natures to ramifie and ſend 
forth branches ; as is obſervable in ſame ſtones, in filver and Merallical bodies, 
is not without ſome queſtion. And ſuch art leaſt might ſome of thoſe be, which 
Fiaroumts obſerved to grow npon bricks at the bottom of the Sea', upon the 
coaſt of Barbarie. x. 
_ 7. We are not roughly cn concerning Porce/lane or China diſhes, 
that according to common belief they are madeof Earth, which lyeth in pre- 
paration about an hundred years under ground ; for the relations thereof are 
not onely divers, but contrary ; and Authors agree not herein. Gaido Panci- 
| rollus will have them made of Egg-ſhels, Lobſter-ſhels, and Gypſans laid up in! 
| the Earth the ſpace of 80. years : of the ſame affirmation: is Scaliger, and the 
' common opinion of moſt, Rammins in his Navigations is of a contrary aſlerti- 
| on ; that they are made our of Earth ,. not laid under ground , but hardened 
in the Sun wind, the ſpace of fourty years. But Gonzales de Mendoza, a 


_—_ 
— 


theſe. For enquiring in- 
to the artifice thereof, be foun were made of a Chalky Earth ; which 
| beatenand ſteeped in water, affordeth a cream or fatneſs. 1 the top, and a groſs 
| ſubſidence at the bottom ; out of the cream or ſuperfluitance, the fineſt diſhes, 
| faith he, are made, out of the reſidence thereof the courſer ; which being forn:;- 
' ed, they ji or paint, and not after an hundred years, but preſently commit 
| unto the ce. Thus, faith he, is known by experience, and more probable 
| then what Odoardas Barboſa hath delivered , that they are made of ſhels, and bu- 
; ried under earth an hundred years. And anſwerable in all points hereto, is the re- 
lation of Zixſchotten, a diligent enquirer, in his Oriental Navigations. Later cor- 
| firmation may be had from Alvarez the Jeſuit, who. lived long in thofe parts, 
| 1n his relations of China. That Proceliane Yeſlels were made but in- one 
' Town of the Province of Chiamſs : That the Earth was broughc out of other 
Provinces , but for the advantage of water , which makes them more polite 
| and perſpicuous, they were onely made in this.” That they were wrought and 
faſhioned like thoſe of other Countries, whereof ſome wee tinted blew , 
ſome red, others yellow, of which colour onely they preſented unto the 
King. 
Now if any enquire, why being ſo commonly made, andin ſo ſhort a time, 
they are become o ſcarce, or not. at all to be had? The Anſweris giyen by 
| theſe laſt Relators, that under great penalties it is forbidden to carry the firſt 
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©, is not without juſt doubt : however it be granteda very ſplendid-Gems, 


As for that 1dias Stone, that ſhined ſo brightly in the Night, and pretended | 7;ce:. ge qua- | 
to have been ſhewn to many inthe Court of Fraxce, as Andrens Chioccas hath | fit per Epiſte* 
declared out of Theanns, it proved but an impoſture, as that eminent Philo» | /% | 
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inthe dark, it is of unlike conſideration, for that requireth calcination, or re- Licet, de lapide 
duction into a dry powder by fire; whereby it imbibeth the light in the va- | $999 
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Marl-pits, . which-notwithſtanding are no more then. Erhinomerrite ang Be- i... 
lemmites , the Sea- Hedg-hog, and the Darr-ſtone, ariſing; Fs ſoit ficeons | 3 
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 Stone-pitFand elſ-where. - Common - opinion cointnenderh” rhern for, the ftone ; kink | 
' but are moſt praQically uſed againſt Films in Horſes eyes  - ad, IE I 
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| ther. the Phytognomy. of ;Perra., and fictly obſerve how vegetable Realities 


Prone Ui 
| mology, and deduced it from a word of the ſame language , becauſe-it delight= 
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I1. Laſtly, He muſt havemore heads then Rowe had Hills, hat makes out half 
of thoſe yertues aſcribed unto ſtones, and their not onely Medical , but Ma- 
Sical proprieties, which are to be found in Authors of great Name. In Pſelus, 
Serapien, Evax, Albertus, Aleazar, Marbodens; in Maiolus , Rnens, Myli- 
as, and many more. | | 

That Lapis Laſuli hath in it a purgative faculty we know; that Bezoar 
is Antidotal, Lapis 7udaicus diurerical , Coral Antepileptical , we will nor de- 
ny. That Corzelians, fais, Heliotrope?, and Blood-ſtones, may be of vertue 
to thoſe intentions they are implied , experience and viſible effets will make 
us grant, But that'an Amerhy/# prevents inebriation;- that an Emerald will 
break if worn in copulation. That a Diamend laid under the pillow, will be- 
tray the incontinency of a wife. That a Saphire is preſervative againſt in- 
chantments ; thar the fume of an Agath will averta tempeſt, or the wearing 
of a Cryſopraſe make one out of love, with Gold , as*ſome have delivered, we 
are yet, I confeſs, to believe , and in that infidelity are likely to end our daies. 
And therefore , they which in the explication of the two Beryls upon rhe 
' Epbed, or the twelve {tones inthe Rational or Breſt-plate of Aaron, or thoſe 
twelve which garniſhed che wall of the holy City inthe Apocalyps, have drawn 
their ſignifications-from ſuch as theſe; or declared (their ſymbolical verities 
fromſych traditional falfities ; have ſurely corrupted the fincexity of their Ana- 


pond” | 


-. 


logies, or miſunderſtood the myſterie of their intentions. 


Cana. VE: 


concerning vegetables or Plants, which examined, + 


Of ſundry Tenents 
£9 prove eiiber falſe or dubious. 


#7? —E 


Mg Mola's and falſe conceptions there are of Aſandrakes., the firſt 
LY from great Antiquity , conceiveth the. :Root thereof reſembleth the- 
ape of Man; which is a conceit; not: to be madequt by ordinary inſpeRion, 
or any other eyes , then ſuch as regarding the Clouds , behold. them in ſhapes 
conformable to pre-apprehenſions. | 
_ Now whatever encouragedthe firſt invention, there have not been wanting 
many, aies.of its promotion. The-firſt a Catachreſticall and far derived ſimili- 
rude, t:holds with Man/,.chat is, in- a bifurcation or: divifion of the Root into 
\ twp. parts, which ſome.are.content ro call Thighs ; whereas notwithſtanding they 
' are-0fi-times three; .ahd when but two, commonly ſo complicated and croſſed, 
char'men for this deceit, are fain to. effe& their deſign in other plants; And as 
fair are emblance is often foundin Carrots, Par ſvips, Briony, and many others: 
Thereare,. I confeſs, divers plants which. carry abontthem, not onely the ſhape 
of patts, but alſo of . whole Animals, bug ſurely ror all thereof, unto whom this 


confdrmity is imputed: Whoever ſhall peruſethe fignatures of Crollins; or rh- 


= 


are commonly forced into. Animal Repreſentations, may eafily perceive in very 
x5 ſemblance is but poſtulatory; and muft have a moreaſlimilating phan- 
cy then mine to make good many thereof. 


iterate heads have been led on-by the name ;- which in the firſt ſyllable ex- 
its Repreſentarion-; but others have better obſerved the Laws of Ery- 


eth- 


ad 


: 
A 


a a 


Se 26.4. 


| Bb Ot 2, ; and Commun Enxno ts. 


| &th rogrow iti obſcureand ſhadyplaces ; whichiderivarion , although we [kalf 
nor ſtand to maintain , yet the-other ſeemerh anſwerable -anro the Ecymos 
logies of many Authors , who often ronifound ſach- fiominat Notations.' Not 
ro enquire beyond bur own profeſſion ; the Latine Phyſirians which moſt ad- 
hered -unto the Arabick way , have-often failed herein ; partictlarly Yaleſta# 
de Turranta;, 4 received Phyſician z”in whoſe Philoniny or Medical: 


theſe may be obſerved; Diarhea, ſalth he , Quiz plurits. venir tn die" Flex: 


 Scotus quod eſt videre; 05 mias muſca. Oprhalmia 
ens," & Talthon- quod eft occulus. Paraliſir, 'quaſs lefio partis,''"Fiſtula a" foe 
| onus & ftolon quod oft emiſſio, quaſs emiſſio ſom vel 'vocts, Which are derivas: 


as were never yet in any. 


| tedthe conceit, for true it is; thar 'Herbaliſfts from: ancient times , have thus 

diſtinguiſhed them ; naming thar-the Male ; whoſe: leaves are fighter ; and! 
fruir and Apples rounder , bur this is properly ns generative divifiag , but ras 
ther ſome note of 'diſtin&ion in colour, figure or operation// (Fur 


Hi/epela, quaſi herens pilis , Emorrohois, ab emach ſangns ' & morrhits quod | 
eft catlere. Lithargia a Litos quod of oblivie-T ar wy. morbuz,' | Scotomtit 4" | 
opus Grare quod oft ſues); 


Trions as {trance indeedas the other, and” hardly to be paralletdelfivhere ; con." 
'" firmins nor oricly the words of one language wich: anocher; biit creating ſach'|, 


The received diſtin&tion and comman Notition by Sexes; hath alſo pibnies/| 


| vw .-| 


| 
In FA oid 
j, 6dicion, 


| 


; 


upon Ariſtotle, doth favourably explain thar opinion ; yer r'ti0 | 
rs common and ordinary acceprionj-nor yet with 4r5fotler definition; + For i 
that be Male which generates in another, char Female whichprocrea 
ſelf; if it be underſtood of Sexes conjoined', all plantsare Female; ; and if of 


dis joined and congreſlive generation, thereis no Male or Femate inthem/ ar all; 7: 


parts of Exrope ; who carry abour, Roots and felſthem unto 1 
which handſonily make our the ſhape of Man or Woman; Bur: thefe 


Mathiolas. plainly deteted ; wholearned this way 6f Trumpery 
bond cheater lying under his cure for the Frenchdiſcale. ', Hiswordgare theſe; 
and may. dererminethe point, Sed profefo vanuiy & fdbuloſiuns, &c: Bur thisis! 
vain and fabulous; which ignorant people ,- and ſimple women: believe; for | 
the roots which are carried about by impoltors ro deceive unfruirfult womaiy;” 


and virent; they carve out the igures of men and women', firſt-ſticking theres | 
in the grains. of barley or miller, where chey intend-the bair-fhould.grow'; | 
then bury them- in fand ; untillthe grains ſhoot forch their roors; which :ar the; 
longeſt 'will happen in twenty. daies; afterward*clip and trim” thoſe rendet 
ſtrings, in the faſhionof beards and other hairy ceguments: All which like ocher | 
'| mpoſtures once diſcovered is eafily. effected 5 and in the rootof whice Broouy 

may be practiſedevery ſpring, "if 62 8:4 


res init | 


| But the Atlas or main Axis; which ſupporced' this 'opinionj-was daily expes | + 
perience, and the viſible reſtimony of ſenſe, For many there-are in Aur | 


ant people, | ing the Root 

| i cheſs tre no{ of Wade, 
produ&ions of Nature, but contrivances of Arr 5 as: divers have noted, and | 
from a vage- | 


are made of the roots of Canes, Bryony andother plans: for iycheſe yer freſh | 


pedecles affirm , there is #mixr, and undivided Sex in Vegetables, and Seul5ger Fo IOW 4 
wilt ir ior conſiſt | 


har is therefore delivered in favour thereof, by Authors ancientor rho- 
dern , muſt have fits root in tradirion., impoſture 7 tar derived'fimlitude ,"or 
caſual and rare contirigency. $0 may we admir'of the Epither of, Pyehagaras', 
who' cals it Anthropomorphs , and that of Columelta , who terms: it > Semi; 
 homo';,, more appliable unto che Man-Orchy , whoſe flower repreſents a; main 
Thus is' Albert ro be received when he affirmeth:; that Afandraker: r 
man-kind with the diſtinion of either fex.' -Under theſe reſtrictions may 
choſe Adthors be admitted, which for-chis opinion-are mrroduced by Diufaus; 
nor ſhall we need to queſtion” the monſtrovs roor of Bro deſeribett in &7- ; 
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The ſecond aſſertion concerneth its production, That it naturally growerh 
under gallowſes and places: of execution; ariſing from far- or urine that -drops 
from body of the dead ;; a ſtory ſomewhat agreeable unto che fable ,of the 
Serpents teeth ſowed in the eatth 'by Cadmwas, or rather the birth of Grin 
from the urine of 7=piter, Mercary , and Neptune, Now this opinion feems 
ed on the former , that is, a conceived fimilitude it hath with man; 
and. therefore: from him in ſoine way; they would make out its production ; 
Which: conceit is not only erroneous .in-the foundation , but injurious unto 
Philoſophy. in the ſuperſtruftion. Making putrifaCtive generations , correſpon- 
dent unto ſeminal. produQions,, aud conceiving in equivocal effets:and uni- | 
vacal conformity: unto. rhe efficient. Which is fo far from being verified of 
animals in their corruptive mutations into plants, that chey mwancain not this 
ſimilicude in their nearer tranilation into animals. So when the Oxe corrupterh 
irito Bees, or the Horſe into. Hornets , they come not forth in the image of 
their originals. So the corrupt and excrementous humours in man are ani- 
mated into Lice; and we may. obſerve, that Hogs, Sheep, Goats, Hawks, 
Hens and others, have one peculiar and proper kind of vermine; not reſem- 
avs Dory ror according to ſeminal conditions, yet carrying a fſetled and 
conhined habitude unto their corruptive originals. And. therefore come. not 
forth in generations erratical ; or different from each other , but ſeem ſpecifically 
and''in regular: ſhapes to attend the corruption of their - bodies, as do more 
perfe conceptions, the rule of ſfeminal-productions. I 
2: The third- affirmeth the roots of Mardrakes do make a noiſe, or give a 
fbreck upon. eradication; which is indeed ridiculous , and falſe below confute , 
ariſing perhaps from a ſmall and {ridulous noiſe, which being firmly rooted , 


it maketh- upon.divulfion of -parts. A flender foundation for ſuch a vaſt con- 
-| ception.;. for ſucha noiſe we-ſometime obſerve in other plants, in Parſenips , 
:| Liquoriſh, Eringium, Flags and others. 


-The laſt concerneth the danger enſuing, That there follows an hazard of 


life to them tbat- pull itup, that ſome evil fate purſues them , and they live nor 


very long after: : Therefore the attempt hereof among the: Ancients, was nor 
 in-ordinary way; but as Pliny informerh , when they intended ro take up the 
root. of:rhis: plant , they rook the wind thereof, and witha ſword deſcribing 
three circles, about it, they digged it up, looking toward the Weſt. A conceit 
not only injurious unto truth, and confurable by daily experience, bur ſome. 
what: derogatory unto the. providence of God , that is, not only to.impoſe fo 
deſtructive a quality on any: plant, but conceive a vegitable, whoſe parts are 
| uſefullunto many, ſhould inthe only taking up prove mortal! unto any. 'To 
. think: he faffereth the poiſon: of N#bia to be gathered , Napeliss, Acorire and 
Tiara tobe eradicated,” yet this not to'be: moved. Thar be permitreth Ar- 
ſenick and - mineral poiſons to be forced from. the- bowels of the earth, 
not this from the ſurface thereof. This were to introducea ſecond forbidden 
fruit, and inhancethe firſt maledition; making it not only morrall for Adam 
to taſt the one, bur capital unto his poſterity to eradicate or dig up the other. 
> Now: what begot , at leaſt promoted ſo ſtrange conceptions, might be 


+ | the, magical opinion hereof; "this being conceived the plant fo much jn uſe 
...:| with .Cixce, and therefore named Circea,, as Dioſcorides and Theophraſt us | 


have delivened;, which being: the eminent -forceres of elder ſtory , and by 


| the 'magick of fimples believedto have: wrought many wonders : ſome men 


_...-| wereapt to-invent, orhers to believeany tradition or magical promiſe thereof, 


>Anzlog#s relations concerning other plants, and fuchas are of near affiniry 


' | ante chis ; have made irs curranc ſmoorh,and:paſs more eaſily among us. -For the 


' | fame effe& is:alſo delivered by oſephus, concerning the root Baaras; by et lian 
| of Cynoſpaſtus ;, avd weread in Homer the very fame opinion concerning Molly. 
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Mayav Jr ur x2)tem Brut, raem oy 7* poorly 
A»J9z al 34 bywroion, fro Js Ty mirra 4o; armor, oo 
The Gods it Moly call, whoſe Root to dig away,” 
Is dangerous unto Man , but Gods, they all things may. 


Now. parallelsor like relations alternately relieve each, other, when neicher | 
will paſs afunder , yet are' they. plauſible rogerher , their murual concurtences 
ſupparting rheir ſolitary inftabikces. | Ce KS 

Signaturiſts have ſomewhat advanced it; who ſeldom omitting what An- 
cients delivered; drawing into inference received diſtinfions of ſex , nor. wil- | 
ling to examine its hymane reſemblance, and placingir mm the form: of, ſtrange 
an 


magical fimples, have made men ſuſpe& there was moxe therein, then or- 
dinary practice allowed; and ſo became apt. to embrace whatever they heard 
or read conformable unco ſuch conceptions, LS 15 = | 
Laſtly , The conceit promoteth ir felf : for concerning an effec. whoſe triall 
muſt coſt ſo dear, it fortifies it ſelf inthat invention ; and few rhere are whoſe 
experiment it need ro fear, - For (what. is mgſt contempuuble) alchough nor anly ; 
the reaſon of any head, but experience of every hand may well. convict ic, .yer | 
| 


will it not. by divers be rejeed, for prepgſleſſed heads -will.ever doubr it, and 
timorous beliefs will never dare to try ir. + Sptheſe traditions bow low and ridi- 
culous ſoever, will find ſufpition in ſome, doubr in others, and. ferve as, teſts or | 
crials of Melancholy, and ſuperſtitious rempers for ever; | | 
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2. That Cinamon, Ginger, Clove , Mace and Nutmeg, are but the feverall/ That Cina- 


parts, and fruits of the ſame tree, |is the common- þelief of thoſe which daily uſe 
chem. Whereof to ſpeak diſtin&tly; Ginger is the Root. of neither tree nor | 
ſhrub , but of an herbaſeous plant , reſembling the Water-flower-Ne-luce ; as 
Garcias firſt deſcribed , or rather the common Reed, as Zobrlius fince affirmed. | 
Very common in many parts of Zadia, growingeither from Root. or Seed, which 
in December and fanuary they take uyp,and gently dried,role it up in earth ; where- 
by occludins the pores, they conſerve the natural humidity, and fo preventcor- 
ruption. | . 7 wt 
of 790 is the inward bark of ;a Cinamon tree , whereof the belt is 
brought from Zeilay , this freed from the outward bark, and expoſed unto the 
Sun, contracts into thoſe folds whereia we commonly receive zt, . If it have 
not a ſuſficient inſolation it fooketh pale, and attains not. its laudable colour ; | 
if it be ſunned too long, it ſuffereth a rorrefaRion, and deſcendeth ſomewhar 
below it. "=o 
Clove ſeems to, beeither the rudiment of a fruit, or the fruir it ej growingup- 
on the Clove-rree , 'to be found bur in few Countries. The moſt commendab | 
that of Iſles of 2olxcca, it is firlt white, afterward green,. which/beaten down, 
and dried in the Sun, becometh black, and in the cotaplexion werecave it. :... 
Nutmeg isthe fruit of a tree differing fromall theſe, and as Garcias deſcriv- 
eth it, ſomewhar likea Peach ; growing in divers places, -butfrudifying jn che 
Ifleof Banda. The fruit hereof conſiſterh of-four parts; the firſt or ourward 
part is a chick and carnous covering like that of a Wal-nuc. The ſeconda.dyy.and 
floſculous coat, commonly called Mace. The third a harder tegument or Jhell, 
which lyech under the Mace. The fourth a. kernel included inthe ſhell, ayhich | 
is the ſame wecall Nutmeg. All which both in.cheir parcs and order of diſpoſure, | 
are eaſtiy diſcerned in thole fruits, whichare brought in preſerves-unto ys... _ | 
Now if becauſe Mace and Nutmegs proceed from one tree., | the reſt muſt 
bear chem company ; or becauſethey are all from che.Baſt-Judies, they. are all 
from one plant: the Inference is. precipitous ; nor will. there ſuch aplanc be 
| found in the Herball of Natyre: - betas F © ad KG 
3. Thar Viſcous Arboreusor Miſſelroe. is-bred upon.trees,. from ſeeds which 


birds, eſpecially Thruſhes and Ring-doves let fall theregg, was the Creed, pf 
| the 
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the Ancients , and'is ſtill believed among us, is the account of its produRtion, 
ſer down by Plizy , delivered by Virgil, and ſubſcribed by many more. If ſo, ' 
ſome reaſon muſt be aſſigned, why it groweth onely upon certain trees, and 
not upon many whereon theſe birds do light. For as Exotick obſervers de- 
liver, it groweth upon Almond-trees , Cheſnur , Apples, Oaks, and: Pine- 
trees. © As we obſerve in England, very commonly upon Apple, Crabs , and 
Whice-thorn; ſometimes upon Sallow , Hazel and Oak : rarely upon Aſh 
and Maple; never, that I could obſerve , upon Holly, Elm, and many more. 
Why'it groweth not in all Countries and places' where theſe birds are found , 
for ſo Braſſzvolus affirmeth, it is not to be found inthe Territory of Ferra* 
ra, and was fain to ſupply himſelf from other parts of 1raly. Why if it arif- 
eth from a ſeed , if ſown it will not grow again, 'as Pliny affirmeth, and as 
by ſerting the Berries thereof , we have in vain attempred its production , 
why if ic cometh from ſeed thar falleth upon the tree, it growerch often 
down-wards , and puts forth under the bough , where ſeed can neither fall 
nor yet remain. Hereof beſide ſome. others, the Lord Yerx/am hath taken 
notice. © 'And' they ſurely ſpeak Probably who make ir an arboreous excreſ- 
cenſe ; -or rather ſuper-plant, bred'of a viſcous and 4” anbrng + fap which the 
tree ir {elf cannot aſſimilate. ' And-therefore ſprouteth got forth in boughs 
and ſarcles of the ſame ſhape, and fimilary unto the tree that beareth ir ; but 
in a different form , and ſecondary/unto its ſpecificall intention ; wherein once 
failing, 'another form ſucceedeth”+-ind inthe firſt place rhart of Miſſeltoe , 
in plants and trees diſpoſed to its produftion. And therefore alſo where ever 
it groweth, it is of \coriſtant' ſhape, and maintains a regular figure; like 
other ſupercreſcenſes, and ſuch as living upon the ſtock of others, are 
tettned® paraſitical plants , "as Polypody, Moſs, rhe ſmaller Capillaries , 
and many more: So thar ſeveral regions produce ſeveral Miſfelroes, 7:- 


"| dia one, America another , according to- the law and rule of their degene- 


rations. ' * : | 
Now what begot this conceit ,- might be the cargamery of ſome part of 
truth contained in its tory. For' certain iris, that ſome birds do feed upon 


| pliable unto ſuch men as are Authors of rheir own misfortune. For according 
unto Ancient tradition. and Plizies relation , the bird not able to digeſt rhe 
ruit” whereon. ſhe feedeth , from her 'inconverted Muting , ariſeth this plan , 
of the berries whereof birdlime is made, wherewith ſhe is after entangled. 
But although proverbs be popular principles, yer is not all true-thar is pro- 


in the verity of its intention, 


ficial intentions, it ſeemerh a Pagar relique derived from the ancient Drnides, 
| the great admirers of the Oak, eſpecially the Miſſelroe that grew thereon , 
which according unto the particular of Pl/izy , they gathered with great fo- 
lemniry. For after facrifice the prieſt in a white garment aſcended the tree, 
cut down the Meſſeltoe with a golden, hook , and received it in a white coat ; 
the vertue whereof was to reſiſtall poyſons, and make fruitfull any thar uſed it. 
Vertues not expected from Claſſical praftice; And did they anſwer their pro- 
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miſe which are ſo commended, in Epileprtical intentions; we would abate 
| theſe qualities. Countrey practice hath added another , to provoke the after- 
/\birch, and in that cafe the decoRion is given unto Cows. That the berries 


are poyſon as ſome conceive, we are ſo far from averring , that we have ſafely | 


given 


che berries of this vegetable, and 'we' meet in Ariſftorle with one kind of | 
Truſh ' called the Mifſel Truſh or feeder upon Miſſeltoe. Bur that which | 
hath moſt promoted it, is a received proverb, Twrdas fbi malum cacat , Ap- |. 


| verbial';” and in many thereof, there being one rhing delivered, and anocher | 
intended; though the verbal expreſſion be falſe , the proverb'is true enough | 


As for the Magical vertues in this plant, and conceived efficacy unto vene- | 


— . 


j 
} 


BoOx 2, and Common ExnrORs, 
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have ſome purgative quality. 

4. The Roſe of g 
Eve, is famous in Chriſtian reports, which notwithſtanding we have ſome 
reaſon to doubt, and are plainly informed by Bellozins,, it 15 but a' Mom- | 
- | ſtical impoſture, as he hath delivered in his obſervations , concerning the | 


| 
| 


given them inwardly , and can confirm the experiment of BY4ſſavolus, that they 


ericho , that flouriſhes every year juſt about Chriſtmas | 


plants in Fericho. That which promored the conceit , or perhaps begor its 
continuance, was a propriery in this plant. For though ic be dry , yet will 
it upon imbibitionof moiltare dilate its leaves, and explicate its lowers contra@- 
ed , and ſeemingly dried up. And this is to be effe&ed nor only in the plant 
yet growing, but in ſome manner alſo in that which is brought exuccous and 
dry unto us. Which yoatry being obſerved, the ſubrilty of contrivers 
did commonly play this ſhew upon the Eve of our Savionrs Nativity ; when 
by drying the plant again , ir cloſed the next day , and fo pretended a 
double-myſterie : referring unto the opening and cloſing of the womb of X/ary. 

There wanted not a ſpecious confirmation frotn a text in Ecleſiaftirus, Quaſs 
| pamla exaltara ſum'in' Cades, & quaſi plantatio Roſe in fericho : . Þ was 


exalted like a Palm tree in Engaddi, and as a Roſe in fericho. The ſonnd 


in the rext, is implied rhe crue and proper Roſe ;; as firſt the Greek, and 
ours accordingly rendererh ic. But that which paſſeth © under this name, 
and by us is commnoly called the Roſe of fericho,, is properly xo Roſe , 
bur a ſmall thorny ſhrub or kind of heath, bearing lirtle white flowers; far 
differing from the Roſe , whereof Belloaizs A * very. ifquiſitive HerbAliſt 
could not find any m his travels thorow fericho. A plant ſo unlike a 
Roſe , it hath. been miſtaken by ſome good Simpliſt for Amomiin ; 
which truly underſtood is ſo unlike a Roſe , that as Dioſcorides. deli- 
vers, the flowers thereof are like the white violet , and «s leaves reſemble 
Bryome. ” 
| arable unto this relation almolt in all points is that of the thorn at Glaſ- 
ſenbury , and perhaps the daughter thereof, herein our endeavours , as yet 
have not artained farisfation, and cannot therefore enlarge. Thus much in 
general we may obſerve , that ſtrange effeQts, are naturally taken for Mita- 
cles by weaker heads; and artificially iftnproved to that apprehenſionby wiſer, 
Certainly many precocious trees, and ſuch as ſpring in the winter , ma 
be found in moſt parts of Lg, and divers alſo in England. For mo 
trees do begin to ſprout in the fall of the leaf or Autumn , and if nor kept 
back by cold and outward cauſes , would Jeaf about the Solſtice, Now it it 
happen, that any be fo ſtrongly conſticured , as to make this good againit 
the power of winter, they may produce their leaves or bloſſoms in that 
ſeaſon. And perform that in ſome ſingles, which is qbſervable in whole 
kindes; as in ſvy, which bloſſomes and bears at leaſt twice a year , 
and once in the winter; as alſo in Farze which flowereth in thag ſeaſon, 
5- That ferrum Equinum, or Sferra Cavallo bath a vertue attractive of 
iron, a power to break locks , and draw off the ſhooes of a horſe that paſſeth 
overit; whether you take it for one kind of Secyridaca , or will allo take 
in Lunaria, we know it to be falſe: And cannot but wonder at Aarhiolus , | 
who upon a parallel in P/izy was ſtaggered into ſuſpenſion. Notwithſtanding 
in the imputed vertue to open things , cloſe and ſhut up , could laugh himſelf 
at that promiſe from the herb «/£thiops or e/£thiopian mullen; and condemn 
the judgement of Scipio , who having ſuch a picklock , would ſpend ſo many | 
years in battering the gates of Carthage: Which ſtrange and Magical con- 


ceit, ſeemsto have no deeper root in reaſon , then the figure of its ſeed , for 
therein} 


| 
| 


| 


: 
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whereof in common ears, begat an extraordinary opinion of the Roſe of gun: +7 }5Jv, 
that denomination. Bur herein there ſeemerh a miſtake; for by the Roſe. 
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| cine at the heel. So the poyſonous bites of Serpents , although on parts 
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therein indeed it ſomewhat reſembles a horſeſhoo , which notwithſtanding 
Baptiſta porta hath thought too low a ſignation, and raiſed the ſame unto a 
Lunary repreſentation. ; | 
' 6. That Bayes will prote@t from the miſchief of lightning and thunder , is 
a quality aſcribed thereto, common with the figtree, Apgle, and kin of a 
Seal. Againſt ſo famous a quality , Yicomercarus produceth experiment of 
a Bay tree blaſted in 7:aly. And therefore although Tiberizs for this intent, ' 
did wear a Laurel upon his Temples, yet did Anguſts take a more probable 
courſe , who fled under arches and hollow vaults for prote&tion. And 
though Porta conceive, becauſe in a ſtreperous eruption, it riſeth againſt fire , 
it doth therefore reſiſt lightning , ” is that no emboldning Illation. And it. 
we conſider the threefold effet of 7apiters Triſulk, to burn , diſcuſs and 
terebrate , and if that be true which is commonly delivered, that ic will melt | 
the blade , yer paſs the ſcabbard, kill the child , yer ſpare the mother , dry 
up the wine, yet leave the hogſhead intire, chough it favour the amuler, it 
may not ſpare us; it will be unſure to rely on any preſervative, *tis no ſecurity | 
to be dipped inStyx , or cladin thearmour of Cenexs. Now that beer , wine 
andother liquors , are ſpoiled with lightning and thunder , we conceive it pro- 
ceeds not only from noiſe and concuilion of the ayr, but alſo noxious ſpirits , 
which mingle therewith, and draw them to corruption, whereby they become 
not only dead themſelves, but ſometime deadly unto others , as that which ' 


| Sexeca mentioneth ; whereof whoſoever drank , either loſt his life , or elſe his | 


WS upon it. | | 

7. It hath much deceived the. hopes of good fellows , what is commonly | 
expected of bitter Almonds, and though in Plrarch confirmed from the pra- | - 
Rice of Clandirns his ot; hynnarF that Antidote againſt ebriety hath commonly | 
failed. Surely men much verſt in the practice do err in the theory of in- | 
ebriation ; conceiving in that diſturbance the brain doth only ſuffer from ex- | 
halations and vaporous aſcentions from the ſtomack, which fat and oylie | 
ſubſtances may ſuppreſs. Whereas the prevalent intoxication is from the |- 
ſpirirs of drink diſperſed into the veins and, arteries, #from whence by com- |. 
mon conveyances they creep into the brain, infinuate into its ventricles, and 
bepget thoſe vertigoes, accompanying that perverſion. And therefore the ſame 
efte& may be produced by a Gliſter; the head may be intoxicated by a medi- 


at diſtance from the head , yer having entered the veins, diſturb the animal 
faculties, and produce the effets of drink, or poyſon ſwallowed. And fo as 
the head may be diſturbed by the skin, it may the fame way be relieved ; asis 
obiervable in balneations, waſhings , and fomentations , either of the whole 
body, or of that part alone. 
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of ſome Inſetts, and the properties of ſeverall Plants, | 
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1. He preſage of the year ſucceeding, which is commonly made from In- | 
ſes or httle Animals in Oak-apples, according to the kinds thereof, 
either Maggot , Fly or Spider ; that is, of Famine, War or Peſtilence ; whe- | 
ther we mean that woody excreſcence , which ſhooteth from the branch about 
May, or that round and Apple-like accretion, which groweth under the leaf, | 
about the latter end of Summer , 1s I doubt too diſtin&, nor verifiable from 
event. | 
For Flyes and Maggots are found every year, very ſeldom Spiders : And 
Helmont affirmech he could never find the Spider and the Fly upon the ſame 
trees that is, the ſigns of War and Peſtilence , which often go together : | 
Beſide, That the Flies found were at firſt Maggots, experience hath inform- | 
ed us, for keeping theſe excreſcencies, we have obſerved their converſions, 
beholding in Magnifying Glaſſes the daily progreſlion thereof. As may be 
alſo obſerved in other Vegetable excretions; whoſe Maggots do terminate in| 
Flies of conſtant ſhapes, as in the Nutgalls of the Outlandiſh Oak, and the | 
Moſlie tuft of the wild Briar ; which having gathered in November, we have 
found the little Maggots which lodged in wooden Cels all Wixtey , ro turn in- 
to Flies in 7-ne. | X ; 

We confeſs the opinion may hold ſome verity in the Analogy, or Emblema- 
tical phancy. For Peſtilence 1s properly ſignified by the Spider, whereof ſome 
kinds are of a very venemous Nature. Famine by Maggats, which deſtroy the 
fruits of the Earth. And War not improperly by the Fly ; if we reſt in the 
phancy of Homer, who compares the valiant Grecian unto a Fly. | 

Some verity it may alſo have 1n ir ſelf, as truly declaring the corruptive 
conſtitution in the preſent ſap and nutrimental juyce of the tree ; and may 
conſequently diſcover the diſpoſition of that year , according to the plenty 
or kinds of theſe productions. For if the purrifying juyces of bodies, bring 
forch plenty of Flies and Maggots, they give teltimony of common corrupti- 
on, and declare that the Elements are full of rhe ſeeds of putrefaction ; as the 
great number of Caterpillars, Gnats and ordinary Inſe&ts do alſo declare, If rode omm of 
they run into Spiders , they give ſigns of higher putrefaction, as plenty of A -.. 
Vipers and Scorpions are confeſſed to do , the putrefying Materials producing | may they na- 


Animals of higher Miſchiets , according to the advance and higher ſtrain of| curally 6gnl. 
fie- 


corruption. | | | 
' 2: Whether all plants have feed, were more eaſily determinable, if we 


could conclude concerning Harts-tongue, Fern ; the Capillaries and ſome 
others. But whether thoſe little duſty particles, upon the lower fide of the 
| leaves, be ſeeds and ſeminal parts, or rather, as ir is commonly conceived , ex- 
cremental ſeparations; we have not been able to determine by any germination 
.| or univocal production from them. Thus much we obſerve, that they ſeem to 
renew yearly, and come not fully out till che plant be in its vigour ; and by the 
help of Magnifying Glaſſes we tind theſe dulty Aromes to be round ar firſt, and 

fully repreſenting ſeeds, out of which proceed little Mites almoſt inviſible, ſo 
that ſuch asare old {tand open,as being empried of ſome bodies formerly included; \ 
| which though diſcernable in Harts-tongue, is more notoriouſly diſcoverable in 


{)me differencies of Brake or Fern. 
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- 3. Whether the ſap of trees runs down to the Roots in Winter , whereby | 


| they become naked and grow not ; or whether they do not ceaſe ro draw | 


any more, and reſerye ſo much as ſufficeth for conſervation, is not a point | 
indubitable. For we obſerve, that moſt trees, as though they would be per- | 
petually green, do bud ar the fall of the leaf, although chey ſprout not much. 
forward untill the Sprizy, and warmer weather approachech, and many trees 
maintain their leaves all Winter , alrhough they ſeem to receive very ſmal ad-| 
vantage intheir growth. But that the ſap doth powerfully riſe in'the Spring, 
ro repair that moiſture 'whereby they barely fubſiſted in the VWiztey; and alſo t0 | 
put the plant ina capacity of fructi cation , he'that hath beheld how many | 

allons6f writer may in a ſinal time bedrawn from a' birch-rree inthe Spriag, | 

th ſlender reaſon to doubr. | | 

4: That Camphire or Eunuchates, begers in Men an impotency unto venery, 
obſervation will hardly confirm ; and we have found it to fail in Cocks and 
Hens, though given for many dates , which was a more favourable criall then 
that of Scaliger, when he gave it unto a Bitch that was proud, For the inſtant | 
ap_—_— is not ro be taken off, but by Medicines of higher Natures ; and 
with any certainty but one way that we know ; which notwithſtanding, by 
fuppreſling that natural evacuation , may incline unto Madneſs, if raken in 
© 5. Inthe Hiſtory of Prodigies we meet with many ſhowers of Wheat ; how 
true or. probable, we have not room to debate. Only thus much we ſhall not 
omit-to inform , That what was this your found in many places, and almoſt 
preached for Wheat rained from the clouds; was bur the ſeed of Ivy-berries, 
which ſomewhar- repreſent it; - and though it were found in Steeples and 
high places , might be conveighed thicher , or Muted out by birds : for ma- 
ny feed thereon, and inthe crops of fome we have found no leſs then three 
OUNCES. - . 

6, That (every 'plant might receive a Name according unto the diſeaſe it cu- 
reth, was the wiſh -of Paracelſus, A way more likely ro multiply Empericks 
then Herbaliſts; yet what is practiſed by many is advantagious unto neither ; 
that is, relinquiſhing their proper appellations , to re-baprtize them by the 
name of Saints, Apoſtles, Patriarchs and Martyrs ; to call rhis the herb of 

obn, that of Peter, this of fames or oſeph, that of Mary or Barbara. For 
eby_ apprehenſions are made additional unto their proper Natures , where- 
on ſaperſticious praiſes enſue, and ſtories are framed accordingly to make g00d 
their foundations. | 
* 7. We cannot omit to declare the groſs miſtake of many in the Nominall 
apprehenſion of plants; to inſtance but in few. An herb there is commonly 
called Betonica Pauly, or Pauls Betony , hereof the people have ſome conceit 
in reference to St. Pau/; whereas indeed that name is derived from Parlns /E gi- 
,neta, an ancient Phyſitian of e£gina, and is no more then Speed-well, or Fla 
ellen. The like expeCtations are raiſed from Herba Trinitatis , which not- 
withſtanding obtaineth that name from the figure of its leaves, ang is one kind 
of Liverwort or Hepatica. . In Milium Solis, the Epithete of the Sun hath en- 
larged its opinion, which hath indeed no reference thereunto, it being no more 
| then Lithoſpermon, or Grammell, or rather Milinm Soler , which, as Serapion 
from Aben 7ulic] hath taught us, becauſe it grew plentifully in the, Mountains 
of Sofer, received that appellation. In Jewscars ſomething is conceived ex- 
rraordinary from the Name , which is in propriety but Fungus ſambacinus , 
or an excreſcence about the Roors'of Elder, and concerneth not the Nation 
of the fews, but 74dus 1ſcarior, upon a conceit, he hanged on this tree, and 
is betomea famous Medicine in Quinſies , ſore Throats , and ſtrangulitionsever | 
fince. And ſo are they deceived in the name of Horſe-Raddiſh, Horſe-Minr, 
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Rull-cafh , and many more : :noong Gray ſome prenominall confidera- 
tion ; whereas indeed bar expreſſion .is bur a .Gneciſm.;} by .the prefix of Hip- 
posand Bows, that is, Horſe and Bull, intending no:mere then- great., Ac- 


- — OO 


8. Laſtly, Many things axe delivered and believed of other. plagts, where- 

io ar eaſt we cannor bur ſuſpend. Thar there is a'property 4n Baſu: ko Pro- 
Scarpions, ,and that by che ſmell thereof they are bred ip abe brains 

of mep , is much advanced by Halerius, who found this Inſect in abe (brains : 
of a man xhar delighted much in (his faell. Wherein belide thac we find 
no way i eanjoin'the effect uaco the: cayſe aſligned; herein the Moderns 
ſpeak bur cgunerouſly, and ſome of the. Ancignts que contrarily. For accord» 
ing unto Oribsfins, Phyſitian unto 7alas-, The Africans, Men bel experi- 
enced in poiſons, affirm, whoſoever hath eaten Baf/, alchough he be ſtung with | 
a Scorpion, ſhall feel no pain thereby : which is a very different effeR, and ra- | 
ther ancidotally deſtroying, then ſeminally promoting its produion. | 

Thar the leaves of Catapuria or Spurge being plucked upward or down- 
ward reſpeRively perform their operations by Purge or Vomit, as ſome have 
written , andold wives till do preach, is a ſtrange conceit, aſcribing unto 
plants poſitionall operations, .and after the manner of the Loadſtone, upon 
the Pole whereof if a knife be drawn from the handle unto the point , it will 
take up 2a Needle, bur if drawn again from the point to the handle , ic will 
attract it no more. | 
| That Cucumbers are no commendable fruits , that being very wateriſh, 
{they fill the veins with crude and windy ſerofities; that containing little falr 
| or ſpiric, they may alſo debilitate the vital acidity, and fermental faculty of 
||rhe ftomack, we readily concede. But thatthey ſhould be ſo cold, as be almoſt 
poiſon by that quality, it will be hard to allow, without the contradiQtion of 
| Galen : who accounteth them cold bur in the ſecond degree , and in that Claſſis 
| have moſt Phyſitians placed them. - E | 
| That Elder-berries are poiſon, as we are taught by tradition, experience will 
|unteachus. And beſide the promiſes of Blochwitizs, the healthful effects there 
| of daily obſerved will convict us. 
| Thar anIvy Cup will ſeparate wine from water, if filled with both, the wine 
| foaking through, bur che water ſtill remaining, as after P/izy many have averred, 
| we know.not how to affirm , who making trial thereof, found both the liquors 
| ro ſoak indiſtinRtly through the bowl. 

Thaz ſheep do often ger theRot , by feeding in boggy grounds where Ros-ſo- 
lis groweth, ſeems beyond diſpute. That this herb is the cauſe thereof, Shep- 
' herds affirm and deny ; whether it hath-a cordial vertue by ſudden reteRion, 

ſenſible experiment doth hardly confirm, but that it may have a Balſamical and re- 
' ſumptive Vertue, whereby it becomes a good Medicine in Catarrhes and Conſump- 
; | tive diſpoſitions, practiſe and Reaſon conclude. That the lentous drops upon it 
| arenot , and rather.aaexudation-from it ſelf, then a _—_ concrett- 
\' on from without : beſide other grounds, we have reaſon to conceive, for: ha- 
| | ving kept the Roots moiſt and earched in cloſe ehambers, they have, though in 
| leſſer plenty, ſent out theſe dropsas before. 

| That Flos Aﬀricanusis poiſon, and deſtroieth dogs, in two experiments we 
; have not found. | 


| carding whereto the great .dack is called Hippallaparhnom; and he -that calls 
the FO p hs 4 Great-head, expreſſeth che fame which the Greeky do | 
in Bucep 
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That Yew and the berries thereof are harmleſs, we know. 
That a Snake will not endure the ſhade of an Aſh, we can deny. Nor is it in- 


conſiderable what is affirmed by Bellonixs , for if his aſſertion be true, our ap- | vac. 
 prehenſion is oftentimes wide 1n ordinary ſimples, nd in common uſe we miſtake | 
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one for another: ' We know not the true Thyme, the Savory in our Gardens, 
is not that: commended of old ; and that knd of Hyſop the Ancients uſed, is un- 
knowg unto us, who make great uſe of onother. Bk 

We 'omit'to recite the many Vertues, and endleſs faculties aſcribed unto 


Plants; which ſometime occur in grave and ſerious Authors; and we ſhall 


make a badtranſaRtion for truth to eoncedea verity in half. To reckon up all, 
it were employment for Archimedes, who undertook to write the number of 
the Sands. Swarms of others there are, ſome whereof our future endeavours 
may diſcover ; common reaſon I hope will ſaveus a labour in many : Whoſe 
a ities ſtand naked untoevery eye; Errors not able to deceive the Embleme 
of Juſtice,and need no Argus to deſcry them. Herein there ſurely wants expurga- 


| tory animadverſions, whereby we might ſtrike out great numbers of hidden qua- 


licies-; and having once a ſerious and conceded liſt, we might with more encou- 
ragement and ſafery, attempr their Reaſons. | 
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Of div ers popular and recetved T enets concerning 


e Animals , which examined, prove either falſe 
or dubious . 


Cua'y. I, 
Of the Blephant, 
BWDSgHE firſt ſhall be of the Etephant, whereof there general- 


== ly paſſeth an opinion-it bath no Joints; and thisabſurdity 
RY is ſeconded with another, that being unable to le down, 


en 


i fall of the tree, falls alſo down it ſelf, and is able to riſe 


Pas it ſleepeth againſt a tree , which the Hunters-obſerving: | 
p do faw almoſt aſunder, whereon the beaſt relying, by the |, 
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| paſt, we have had the adyancg 
| ny partsthereof; not only in 4 
| down. Whereby although the opinion at preſent be well ſuppreſſed, yer from 
| ſome Aivings of tradition, and fruitfull recurrence of error, it is/not imp 
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ſon cannot conceive) that an animal of the vaſteſt dimenſion and longeſt | 
duration , ſhould live in a continual -motion.,, wihout chat alternity and vi- 
ciſlitude of reſt whereby all others continue, and yer muſt thus much come 
to paſs, if we opinion they lie notdown and enjoy no decumbence ar all. 
For ſtation is properly no reſt, but one kind of motion, relating unto that 
which Phyſicians ( from Galen) do name extenſive or tonical; that is , an' 
extenſion. of the muſcles and organs of motion mantaining the boy ac lengch 
or in its-proper figure. Wherein- although it ſeem tobe unmo 
without all Motion; for in this poſition the muſcles are ſenſibly exrend- | 
ed , and Jabqur -to,ſupport the bafly ; which permieted unto its proper gra- 
vity, would ſuddenly ſubſide and fall unto che earch as ic happeneth in | 


ſleep, diſeaſes and death. From which occult action and inviſible motion of 
the muſcles in ftation{( as Galen declareth ) proceed more offenſive laflitudes 
thea from ambularion. And therefore the Tyranny of ſome have ma 
men., wich Jong and;enforced fiacion; and though 7xios and Sifptrs which 
alyaies moved, do ſeem to have the hardeſt megſure, yet was not Tirins 


poſtures of moderation, 
_ Mgregver menherein do. 


affirming they have no joints 
waho 


of progreſlion.. ' They. paſs by that.-memorable place in Cartivs, concerning 

e Elephant of King Forms , indus qui Elephantem regebat , deſconders enn 
ratus, more ſolito progumbere  jnufſit jn genna , cateri quogue ( ita eviminſtitur 
grant: )  demnſere corpors 11 4erram. They remeinber not the expreſhon of 
Oforius,: when he ſpeaks of the Elephant preſented x0. Leo the renth, Poptificess| 
ter genibus. flexts , & demfſo corporys habitu veuerghundus ſalutavit. But above! 
all, they.call-not co mind that memorable ſhaw of Grrmanicas, wherein 
tweive Elephants danced unto the found of muſick ; andafter laidtbem down | 
inthe == nnages , "ds of oe Recumbency. | 

They forget the Etimologie of the Knee, approved by fome Grammarians. 
They diſturb the poſition. of the young: ones tn the 'Wiomb : which upon ex- 
tenſion of legs is- not-;,eaſltly conceivable, and .contrary unto the | general 
contrivance-of nature. Nor do they. conſider. the impoſitble excluſion there- 
of, upon extenſion.and rigour of thelegs. | 

Lally ; They forget or conſult not experience; whereof not many years 
m-England , by an Hephant ſhewn in ma- 
poſture of ſtanding, bur kneeling and1ying 


rO- 


10 1s not |, 


beble , icmayrevive inthe next generation again. This being not che firſt that 
| © OSON hath 
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hath been ſeen in England; for ( beſides ſome'ocher fince. ) as Polidere Parti | 
| gilrelaterh, Lewis the French King ſent one to Henry the third , and Emanuel | l; 

of .Portuged another to Leo'rhe reath mio. Jraly,, wheremorwithlianding the: | 

error is ſtill alive and epidemical, as with us. | PEST THY | 

The hint .and ground: of. this/ opinion might be the-groſs and. 1ſomewhac; | 
Cylindrical compolure of che legs, che. equality and Jeſs perceptible di{po-! Rovnd, Pil- 
ſureof the joints, eſvecially in the former legs.of this Animal; they appearing. lars- like, 
when he ſtandeth, like pillars of fleſh, withour any evidence of axciculation. 
The different flexure and order of the joints might alfo countenance the ſame ; | 
being not diſpoſed in the Elephant, as they are in other quadrupedes, but car- 
ry a nearer conformity into thoſe of man , that is, the bought of the tore-leps, 
not dire&tly backward, bur laterally and. ſomewhat inward , but the hough 
or ſuffraginous flexure behind rather outward. Somewhat different un- 
ro many other quadrupedes,- as Horſes,, Camels, Deer, Sheep and Dogs, for 
their fore-legs bend like our legs, and their hinder legs like our arms; when Bens. 
we move them to our ſhoulders. Bur quadrupedes oviparous, as Frogs, Li- | 
zards, Crocadites, have their joints and motive flexares more aaalogoully | 
framed unto. ours ; and ſome among viviparous , that is', fuch thereof as can | | 
bring cheir fore-feet, and meat therein unto cheir mouths, as moſt can do 
that have the clavicles or coller-bones: - whereby. their breſts are broader , | 
and their ſhoulders more aſunder , as the Ape, the Monkey , the Squirrel and 
ſome others. If therefore any ſhalf afixm, che joints of Elephants ate dif- | 
ferently framed from moſt of other quadrupedes, and more obfcurely and groſly oY 
almoſt then any , he doth herein noinjury unto/truth. But if 4 diff ſrenn- | 
dum quid ad dittum fimplciter , be affirmeth alſo they have no articulacions —I 
atall, he incurs the controulment of reafon, and cannot avoid the contradicti- | 
on alſo of ſenſe. | 
As for the manner of their venation , if we conſult hiſtorical experience, we »2 

ſhall find it to be otherwiſe then as is commonly preſumed , by ſawing away 
'of trees. "The accounts whereof are to be ſeen ar large, in Zohanmes, Hugo, | 
\ Edwardus Lopez, Garcias ab horto, Cadamuſtns , and many more. + 
Other concernments there are of the Elephant , which might admit of diſ- 
courſe : and if we ſhould queſtion the teeth of Elephants, char- is, whether | 
they be properly ſo termed , or might not rather be called horns : ie were -= 
no new enquiry of mine, but a paradox as old as Oppianns. Whether as Pliny | cynezer. lib, 2. | 
and divers (ince affirm, thar Elephants are terrified, and make away-upon the | 
grunting of ſwine, Garcias ab horto may decide, 'who affirmech upon expe- £1 
rience, theyenter their ſtalls, and live promiſcuouſly in the woods of Malavar. 
Thar the ſituation of the genitals is averſe, and their copulation hike that of : 
Camels, as Pliny hath alſo delivered , is not to be received, for we bave be- | f 
|beld that part in a different poſition ; and their coition is made: by ſuperſa- 
liency, like that of horſes ,- as we are informed by ſome who have beheld them | + 
in that at. That ſome Elephants have not only written whole ſentences, as | 
eElia ocularly teſtifherh , bur have alſo ſpoken , as Oppianws delivereth, and 
Chriftopherus 4 Coſta particularly relateth ; although ir found like thar of | 
| Achilles Horſe in Homer , we do not conceive impotiible. Nor belide the | Some B-ates 
' affinity of reaſon in this Animal any ſuch intollerable ingapacity in the organs | *<!crably well | y 
of divers quadrupedes, whereby they might not be taught co ſpeak; or be- 2 gy hoy | 
.\ come imitators of ſpeech like birds. Strange it is how the curiofiry of men reaching in 
that have been active in the inſtruRion of beaſts, have never fallen upon this | ccaion. 
artifice; and among thoſe , many paradoxical and unheard of imitations, 
ſhould not attempt co make one ſpeak. The Serpent that ſpake unto Eve , 
the' Dogs and Cars, that uſually ſpeak unto Witches, might afford ſome en- 
| couragement. And ſince broad and thick chops ate required in _ that 
| | : peak; 
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ſpeak, ſince lips and teeth are alſo organs of ſpeech , from theſe there is alſo an 
advantage-in quadrupedes; and a proximity of reaſon in Elephants and Apes 
abovethem all. Sincealſo an Echo will ſpeak without any mouth ar all, arti- 


hollow mouthes of beaſts, may not diſpoſe the paſlins fpirit into ſome arti- 
culate notes, ſeems a querie of no great doubt. uy F740 9911 
7 


Cuaope, IT. 
_ Of the Horſe, 


HE ſecond Aſſertion, that an Horſe hath no gall, is very general , nor 
only ſwallowed by the people, and common Farriers , but alſo received 
by Veterinzrians , and fome who have laudably diſcourſed upon Horſes. 
It ſeemeth alſo very ancient , for 'itis plainly- ſer down by Ariftorle, an Horſe 
and all” ſolidungulous or whole hoofed -anjmals have no gall ; and the fame is 
alſo delivered by Pliny, which notwithſtanding we find repugnant unto ex- 


| periefice and reaſon. For firſt , it cals'in queſtion the providence or wiſe pro- 


viſion of. nature; who not abounding in ſuperfluities, is neither deficient in ne- 
 ceſſities.' ' Wherein nevertheleſs there would be a main defeR, and her improvi- 
fion juſtly accuſable; if ſuch a feeding Animal, and ſo ſubje&t unto diſeaſes 
from bilious cauſes, ſhould want a proper conveyance for choler ; or have no 


| equaria 


Choler the na» 
tural gliſter. 


other receptacle for that humour, then the veins, and general maſs of blood. 
It is again controulable by experience ; for we 'have made ſome ſearch and 
enquiry herein; encouraged by Abſyrrus a Greek Author, in the time of 


Coyſtantine ; who in his Hippiatrics , obſcurely aſligneth che gall a place-in 


the liver ; but more eſpecially by Carlo Ruini the Bonmian , who in his Anatc- 
mia del Cavallo , hath more plainly deſcribedir, andin a manner asI found it: 
For in the particular enquiry into that part, in the concave or ſimous part 
of theliver , whereabour the gall is uſually ſeated in quadrupedes, I diſcover an 
hollow, long and membranous ſubſtance, of a pale colour without , and lined 
with choler and 'gall within ; "which part is by branches diffuſed into the 
lobes and ſeveral parcels of the liver , from whence receiving the fiery ſuper. 
fluity , or cholerick remainder , upon the ſecond concoion'and the general 
maſs of blood; by a manifeſt and open paſſage, it conveyeth it into the duo- 
denum” or upper gut , thence into the lower bowels , which is the manner 
of its derivation in man and other. animals. And therefore although there 
be. no -etninent and circular follicle, no round bag or veſicle which long 


ler. form the liver into the guts : which being nor ſo ſhuc up, or at leaſt nor 
ſo long detained, as it is-in other animals: procures that frequent excretion, 
and occaſions the Hbrſe to dung more often then many other , which con- 
ſidering the plentifull feeding , the largeneſs of the guts , and their various 
circumvolution, was prudently contrived by providence in; this animal. For 
choler is the natural gliſter, or one excretion whereby nature excludeth another , 
which deſcending daily into the bowels , extimulates thoſe parts, and excites 


| them unto expuliion. And therefore when this humour aboundeth or corrupr- 
! etly, there ſucceeds oft-times a cholerica paſſio;- thatis, a ſudden and vehement 
| Purgation upward and downward : and when the paſſage of gall becomes ob- 
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culately returning the voice of man, by only ordering the vocal ſpirit in con- | 
| cave-and hollow places; whether the muſculous and motive parts about the 


containeth this humour : yer is there a manifeſt receptacle and paſſage of cho- | 


| - 


| 
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happeneth oft-times in the Jaundice. 

It any therefore affirm an Horſe hath no gall, that is, no receptacle, or- part 
ordained for the ſeparation of Choler, or notthat humour at all , ; he bath: borh 
ſenſe and reaſon to oppoſe him , -But if he faich it hath no- bladder of Gall;-and 
ſuch as is obſerved in'many other Animals, we ſhall o our ſenſe, if we gain- 
fay him. Thus muſt Ari/tor/e be made out when he denieth this pare; by this 
diſtin&tion we may relieve Pliny of a contradiftion ; who in- one place affirming 
an Horſe hath no gall, delivereth yer in another, that the gall of an Horſe was 
accounted poiſon ; and therefore at the ſacrifices of Horſes in Rome, irwas un- 
lawfull for the Fl/amen to touch it. But with more difficulty , or hardlyAat all is 
that reconcileable which is delivered by our ( -man, and received Yeters- 
z»arian ; whoſe words in his Maſter-piece, and Chapter of diſeaſes from the Gall, 
are ſomewhat roo ſtrict, and ſcarce admita Reconciliation. The fallaciethere- 
fore of this conceit is not unlike the former , 4 difto ſecundum quid ad diftum 
fompliciter. Becauſe they have not a bladder of gall, like thoſe we uſually ob- 
ſerve in others, they have no gallat all, Which is a Paralogiſm not admittible ; 
a fallacy that dwels not in a cloud, and needs not the Sun to ſcatter ir. 


Cuar, HEL 


of the Dove. 


He third aſſertion is ſomewhat like the ſecond, that a Doye or Pigeon 

hath no galf; which is affirmed from very great Antiquity ; for as Pierins 
obſerveth from this conſideration the Eygyprians did make it the Hieroglyphick 
of Meekneſs. It hath been averred by my holy Writers : commonly } Ae 
ed by Poſtillers and Commentators ;, who from the frequent mention of the 
Dove in the Canticles, the precept of our Saviour, to be wiſe as Serpents, and 
innocent as Doves : and eſpecially a cp of the Holy Ghoſt in the fimi- 
licude of this Animal : have taken occaſion to ſet down many affeRtions of the 
Dove, and. what doth moſt commend it, is, that it hath no gall. And hereof 
have made uſe not onely Minor Divines , but Cyprias , Anſn » Tfdore, Beda, 
Ryapertus, 7 anſenius, and many more. 

Wherero notwithſtanding we know not how to affent , it being repugnant 
unto the Authority and. poſitive determination of ancient Philoſophy. The 
affirmative of Ariſtotle in his hiſtory of Animals is very plain, Fel alizs ventrs, 
alits inteſtino jungitur : Some have the gall adjoined to the guts, as the Crow, 
the Swallow, Sparrow and the Dove, the ſame is alſo atteſted by Pliny; and not 
without ſome paflion by Gaſes, who in his book de Atra bile, accounts him ridicu- 
lous that denies it. | | 

It is not agreeable to the conſtitution of this Animal ,-nor can we ſo rea- 
ſonably conceive there wants a Gall: that is, the hot and fiery humour in a 
body ſo hot of temper , which Flegm or Melancholy could not effeft. Now 
of what complexion it is,. 7#lins Alexandrings declareth , when he affirmeth 
that ſome upon the uſe thereof, have fallen into Feavers and Quinſies. The 
temper of their Dung and inteſtinal Excretions do alſo confirm the ſame ; 
which Topically applied become a Phenigmss or Rubifying Medicine ; and 
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| are of ſuch fiery parts, that, as we readin Galen, they have of themſelves 


conceived fire, and burnt a houſe about them. And therefore when in the 
famineof Sawaria (' wherein the fourth part of a Cab of pigeons dung was 
ſold' for” five pieces of filver , ) it is delivered by oſephxs, thac men made -uſe 


| hereof 'in ſtead of common falt; although the - expoſition ſeem ſtrange, it is 
| more-probable then many other. For that it containeth very mnctrfalt ; as 


befidethe effes beforeexpreſſed , isdeſcernable by taſte, and the earth of Co- 
lumbaries or Dovehouſes,, ſo' much' deſired in the artifice of falr-peter. And 


to ſpeak generally , 'the'excrement of birds which want both bladder and kid- 


| nies, hath more of falt-and acrimony, then that of other animals, who beſide 


the' guts have alſo thoſe conveyances; for whereas in theſe , the falc and lixi- 
viated ſerocity with ſome portion' of 'choler , is divided between the guts and 


guts}; with the excluſions of the belly. Now if becauſe the Dove is of a milde 
and gentle nature, we | cannot conceive it ſhould be of an hot temper ; our 
apprehenfions/ are 'not/ diſtin inthe meaſure of conſtitutions, and the fe- 
verd+parts which evidence fuch conditions. For the Iraſcible paſſions do 
follow the temper of-the heart , bur the concupiſciple diſtractions the craſis 
of the liver, Now many have hot livers ,- which have but cool and temperate 


| hearts; and this was probably the temper of Pars, a contrary conſtitution to 


that of 4jax ; and both but ſhort of Medea, who ſeemed-to exceedin either. - 

Laſtly, it is repugnant to experience; for Anatomical enquiry diſcover- 
eth in thema gall : and that according to the determination of Ariftorle , not 
annexed unto the liver, but adhering unto the guts : nor is the humour con- 
tained in ſmaller veins, or obſcurer- capillations, but in a veſcicle or little 


{ bladder , though ſome affirm it hath no bag ar all. And therefore the Hie- 


.roglyphick of the Zgyptians, though allowable in the ſenſe, is weak in the 
foundation : who expreſling meckneſs and lenity by the portrat of a Dove 
with a tail ereted , affirmed it had no gall in the inward parts, but only 
in the rump, and as it were out of the body. And therefore if they con- 
ceived their gods were pleaſed with the facrifice of this animal, as being 
without gall, the ancient heathens were ſurely miſtaken in- the reaſon, and 
in the very oblation. Whereas in the holocauſt or burnt offering of 2ſes, 
the gall was caſt away: for as Ben aimon inſtrufteth, the inwards whereto 
the gall adhereth were taken out with the crop, according unto the Law : 


"| Which the Prieſt did not burn, but caſt unto the Exft, that is , behind 


his back, and readieſt place to be carried out of the Santuary. And if they 
alſo conceived that for this reafon, they were . the birds of Yexus, and 
wanting the furious and diſcording part, were more acceptable unto the 


| Deity of Love: they ſurely added unto the conceit : which was at firſt venereal : 


and in this animal may be ſufficiently made out from that conception. 


The ground of this conceitis partly like the former. the obſcure ſituation 
of the' gall , and out of the liver , wherein it is commonly enquired. Burt this 
is a, very injult ilſation , not well conſidering with. what vatiety this part is 
ſeated in birds. In ſome both at the ſtomack and the liver, as in the Capri- 
ceps;, in ſomeat the liver only , as in Cocks, Turkeys and Phaſiants, in others 
at the guts and Liver, as in Hawks and Kites, in ſome at the gutsalone, as 


Crows, Doves, and many more. And theſe perhaps may take up all the 


' | wates of ſituation, not only in birds, but alſo other animals; for whar is 


faid of the Anchovy , that anſwerable unto its name, ir carrieth the gall in 


the head , is further ro be enquired. And though the diſcoloured' particl 


By 


deficient in that part, but containeth it in the Liver. And thus: when it is 
conceived that the eyes of Tobias were cured by the gall of the fiſh Callyonimus, 


OO — ———  — — 


bladder, it remains undivided: in birds; and hath bur a fingle defcent , by the | 


in the skin of an Heron, be commonly termed Galls , yet is not this animy a 


or | 


ED 


þ 


| Echicks,\ 
| der with in Zwvenall; who by ah handſome and Merrical expreſ {Hori fridts 


i 
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| 97 
| T Hat a Bever co eſcape the Hunter, "bites off his teficles or ſtoried) is a''te- | 


{it hath a propagared by'Emblemies ; and ſome have 
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on, when irs delivered”, rhe married couple as' a” reſtimony: of fucure Concord, 
| did caſt the gall of the ſacrifice behindthe Alrar. "" Fe 

A firi& and literal acception of a looſeahd cropical exprefſion way a 
ground hereof. For "while ſome affirmet it” had* no ' gall”, 


{cred Text, a Pigeon hath no heart; according to'that expreſſion, "Fats 
eſt Ephraim ſent Colamba' ſedutta non ; habexs Cor. -And ſo froth the letter of 
Scriprure we may - conchide \ic is tio mild,” but'z fiery and firious animal, 
according to that"of Feremy , Fatts ft terra' in 


be. Where notwithſtanding the Dove is not literally intended ; but 
implied the Babylonians , whoſe. Queen! Semiramis was called'bþ *Thac" name; 

and whoſe ſucceffors'did bear 'the/ Dove in their ſtahidard. * $6 is it prover: 
bially. ſaid, - Forniice ſua bilis ineſt ," habet ' & muſca” ſplenem” whereas 'we 
know Philoſophy deniech theſe” pats, nor hach Anatomy diſcovered \ then: in | 
inſects. 

If: therfore an -afficiy a -Pigeon* bark" no gall, implying no more thereby 
then the lenity © this 'aniumal , we ſhall not controverr his, affirmati EHACR 
may we-make out the aſfettions of ancient Writers , and- fafely”r iv the 
expreſſions 'of Divines and worthy Fathers. But if by 4 cranſirion” 
rorick to Logick , he ſhall contend, ir hath no ſuch part of tumetir; /coth- 
mitterh anopen fallacy ;- and ſuch as was' probably firſt comititte&*%*6 erning 


ads mighe after be groſly taken, and a real ertich! Foes ' inchac concep. 
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or Scorpins marinus , commended to: that effe&*by® Diſcorides , alchough chi the © 
pare were not tft the Liver , yet there were no reaſon t6 d6ubc that proba- : | 
| bility. And wharfoever animal it' was, it' may be received withour excepri- 


T&ond | 
incen ling only | 
| thereby no evidence*of anger of fury; ochers have conſtrued ir: anacomicatly, / 
and denied that part ac all. By which illationwe- may, infer”, andthat from f(a» 


Aptubionris a facit's ir 4 " Colunr | 
be : and again , Revertamnur ad terram' nativiratus notre 4 facit Uadii Columns Cap. 2F, 
'Ca 


thereby are 


Spaniſh Mares; whoſe {wiftneſs tropically expreſſed from their generation by the | 


4 


p J. 4 uy : © oF li '1 


pagation:” For 
che ſamewe find in the Hieroglyphicks of the &/£ hs Ap 'A wr of 
E£ſop, an Aurhor of grear/Antiquity,' who Sw noing' 
Monarchy, and in the time ot-Cy:#7 the RY, s; by lain Hf 
ut ſeriouſly delivered by Af lies, Pliny, and Sonar; "ih the es 
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nent very ancient ; and hath had thereby advanta =D 


comly engrafts itin our junior Memories | 
| —#Mtatus Caſtora , CSG Oh Lot per JOTUITs | 
Emnnucham' ipſe facit,-cuupiens onde dammy 9129 22088 2071 { | 

Teſticulornm; adeo medecatum intelljpit i wen, JN! 1h "3 pi Io! 
fobad Grxvimari 


/'ans, as to: be deceived byche Natine, deriving Caſtor is taftrands; w 
| proper Latine word is Fiber , and Caſtor but borrowed from ! has Greag3 ' 


called quaſi" 1a':vp; thatis, pwn a from! taker... 2nd" +0mi.-! 


nent _—_ 1A 2ld810, | 
'/ Herein 
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KY original 'of rhe conceit was DEE: 2, naſty which after be- 
vi Ti _ the Greeks, and ſo ſet down E/ap; and! by na 


«4 #4 


| came 
js is init: covert, © and Mo Morality... Now hn nec d this' invention up- 
f on the ever {hed e the Medicall and Merchantable commodity of Caftorewn, 


05. Pres. F9 te [0, Fug birren, away. ).; [GL ext: ſagacity and. wiſdome of | 


©2:4h .and {urely.noc ke matchei by any others; Omir- 
Fi plertie antmaliun., bur might bave much NOIR the | 
our C. 


any, pike 3 wiſe 1 man "tbould oi ek hinaſelf like the Bever, 
Y 18 7 bf Footer the. of of, Jon cr "ww. is, in 
tre rictly..co endeavour the prefervationiof:; 41l;:byt ro-fit 

LO FH me b- 0 7 greater good, though with the Sh and 

| I 1 | hazard of the leſſer, we may hereby apprehend a real and uſeful Truch. In| 
f || this latitude of belief, we are content to receive the Fable 'of Hippomanes, | 
' | who-redreemed his life-with the loſs of a Golden Ball; "and whether true or 
falſe, we reje&. not the Tragedy of Ab/yrizs, and the diſperſion of his Mem- 

' | bers by Medea, to perplex the purſujt.of r Father. Bur if he ſhall poſitive- 
affirm this aR, and cannot believe the Moral, unleſs he alſo credit the Fa- 

L le; he is ſurely creedy of deluſion,, and will hardly avoid deception in the- 
 ories of this Nature. The Error therefore and Alogy in this opinion, is worſe 
Bs in => 5noa (hae hp bei not to receive figures for realities, but expect a ve- 


FRE AS fd beheve, as, ſerious, ep confeſſed and ſtudied 


0 30. 92315 s 77 iotd3 'S 
17:4 A 6 and that. x wx Beven: ih ' cliaſe makes mein: 
JAarts., = .we icall-Caſte hs Regs are|not. the fame t0 
nes; for; chele..Cods. or. Follicles are: found-in both 
more. protuberangin theMale;'| There is! hereco:do 
hi | parts ,. nor;any.paſſage from lience, -unto the Veſſels 
jaculation : ſome perforations onely.in 4he part;it ſelf, rthrough-which che 
ji—n5e: included doth exudate : as may, be.obfervedan.ſuch as are freſh, and 
i | not much dried wich. RAT And BY. The Teſticles'propetly ſo called, are of 
E a leſſer Maginue, wardly.uponthe: Joins. 2 aind therefore ic were 
ot. onely. a. bl anew, 5 bur impoſſible att;;! to Emmhyre « or colituve 
ulelyes 3, and. might he be aagrusprodtice ofiArt, af: 


he 
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{| 16,15 who rr the hint hergofctrom Rondelerias in the Anatomy of 
'| rwo Bevers; did tindeall true that tad been delivered by bim, whoſe words 
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|  cedaneous unto; Caſtoronm. ./Bur'tnoſtmexciſabſe of il 1s Pliny 


ſ .»Now-the ground of this. miſtake mighr be 
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| cod or ,vilible.bag.abour' the groin ; being hot the THlbide,,' br atly; 
| cical parc;. but: rather. a - collection"? Tatie' fipktthions" 1 eficy.” 


| | u dhe 
ries; and as it doth in musk and Civet'cars {\rhongh 


| feplive- odour:;- proceeding-partly from-its* food”, that "being & 


Hieroglyphick ; | wheh| they--expr the- pun 
| Bever oor k Leſticles ;-which 4s ans 


f> Fi 
00 firictly' £6" be ob- 


| s; and" in che” fame Ma 


' |before him in-one placerhe experiment of the chic it, fers. down in 4n 
fir 


' | having-oneoffice in all,” but differetit ſeat#4nmaty, ” For beſide” thar y6 tetpene | 
|-or-fithes;oviparous, have'any ſtones'b? all, thar neither biped nar; quadtuped 


nature. 
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Diagonion, A 
line drawn 
from the croſs 


angles. 
pts 


[ ved'not onely by Theoriſts and unexperienced believers, bur afſented unto by 


| ſtanding upon 
. | Authority, Senfe and Reaſon. For. firſt, Alberrzs Magnus ſpeaks dubiouſly, 


\ the courle of Nature , ri we -ſurvey-the torall ſer-of Animals; we may-in 
+ | rheir legs, or Organs of progreſſion, obſerve an equality of length, and parity 


| | vers of one fide not exaRlly anſwered by: the-ocher.. Although-the' hinder 
| joy be unequal unto the. fore and middle legs, 'as in. Frogs, Lochſtsand Graf- 


fiter hath tbe Chely or great claw of) one fide longer then the ocher; 'buc-this is 
| nor properly. their leg, buta. part of apprehenſion, and whereby they hold or 
| ſeiz upon their prey., for the legs and: proper. parts of progrefiion are inverted 


| ; 


Enquiries into Vulgar Book 3. 


| Cunap.V. 
: of the Badger. | | | 


po an, Sp 


Th a Brock or Badger hath the legs of one. fide ſhorter then of the other, 
though 'an opinion perhaps not very ancient ,-is yer very general ; recei- 


moſt who have cunity co behold and hunc chem daily. Which notwith- | 
opporcunity f 
enquiryT find repugnant unto the three Dererminacors of truth, 


| confeſſing he could not confirm the. verity hereof, : but A4/drovandi plainly at 
| firmerh, there can be no ſuch inequality obſerved. And-for my own: parc, upon 
indifferent enquiry, I cannot diſcover this difference, although the regardible 
fi de be defined , and the brevity by moſt imputed unto theleft. - 

Again, It ſeems no eaſie affront.unto Reaſon, and generally. repugnant unto 


of Numeration., that is, not any: to have an oddleg, or the ſupporters and Mo- 


$;.0r. borh pneo the middle, as in-fome Beetles and Spiders, as.is- derermi- | 
y Ariftotle de jnceſſu anipalium. Perfet arid viviparous quadrupeds , fo 
F their poſition, of proneneſs, that: the oppohite joints of 'Nei ighbour- 
legs conſiſt i inthe ſame plabe; anda linedeſcending from their'Navel erſes 


X rigticangles the axis of che Earth, It happeneth often I confeſs 'that a' Lob- 


backward, andtand in a poſirion oppolice unto theſe... _: 

Laſtly, The Monſtroſity js.ill contrived,; and; with forxe diſadvantage; the 
horſe Pang alin unto the legs of ope;ſide, which might have-been more 
tolerably placed upon the thwart or, Diagonial Movers. For:the: progreſlion of 
Nt being performed: per Diuppetrum., that is the croſs legs moving or 
r elting rog ether, ſo that two are alwaiesjn Motion, and two in tationattheiame 
time; ne ie had been moretolerable in the croſs legs. For then the Moti- 
. on'a jon had been performed by equal legs ;, -whereas herein theyre both | 
T bn SI UTI, and the jmperte&ion becomes dhſcoverable areve- 


ry hand, 


22 CHAP. 


Boox 3. and Comm ErxroOns. 


Cuavy. VT 
Of the Bear. 


Hat a Bear brings forth her young informous and unſhapen , which ſhe 
T faſhioneth after by licking them over, is an opinion not only vulgar, and 
common with us at preſent : but hath been of old delivered by Ancient Wri- 
cers. Upon this foundation it was an Hieroglyphick with the - gyprians : Ari- 
fotle feems to countenance it : Solinys, Pliny and e/Xhiarn directly affirm ir, 


and 0vid ſmoothly delivereth ic 
Nec catulus partu quem reddidit arſa recents 
Sed male viva caro eſt, lambendo mater in artus 
Dacit , & in formam qualem: cupit ipſa redacit. 
Which opinion notwithſtanding is not onely repugnant unto the ſenſe of eve- 
ry one that ſhall enquire into it, but: the exact and deliberate experiment of 


corides , whoſe words are to this effe&t. In the Valley of: Anania about Trex, 
in a Bear which the Hunters eventerated or opened, I beheld the young ones 
with all their parts diſtin : and not without ſhape, as many conceive : giving 
more credit unto Ariſtotle and Pliny, then a2 59m and their proper ſenſes. 
Of the ſame aſſurance was Fins Scaliger in his Exercitations,  Ur/am fetus 
informes. potins ejicere , quam parere, fi vera dicunt , quos poſtea lintt# effingat : 
Quid hajuſce fabule anthoribus fides habendum ex: bac hiſtoria cognoſces ; 1n'no- 
ftris Alpibus venatores fatam urſam cepere, diſſetta ea fatus plane formatus intus 
inventss eſt : And laſtly, Aldrovanaxs who trom the teſtimony of his own cies 
affirmerh , that in the Cabinet of theSenate of Bonoxia, there was preſerved in 
a Glaſsa Cub diſſeted out of a Bear perfectly formed, and compleat in every 
art. | 

/ It is moreover injurious unto Reaſon, and much impugneth the courſe and 
providence of Nature, to conceive a birth ſhould be ordained before there is a 
formation. For the conformation of parts is neceſſarily required , not onely 
unto the pre-requiſites and previous conditions of birth , as Motion and Ani- 
mation : bur alſo unto the parturition or very birth it ſelf : Wherein not onely 
the Dam, but the younglings play their parts; and the cauſe and a& of excluſi- 
on proceedeth from them both. For the excluſion of Animals is not meerly 
paſlive like that of Eggs, nor the total ation of —_m_ to beimpured unto the 
Mother : bur the fir{t attempt beginneth from the Infant : which ar the ac- 
compliſhed period attempteth to change his Manfion : and ſtrugling to come 
forth, dilaceratesand breaks thoſe parts which reſtrained him before. 

- Beſide ( What few take notice of ) Men hereby do in an high meaſure vi- 
like the works of God, imputing that unto the tongue of a Beaſt , which is 
che {trangelt Artifice in all the ats of Nature : that is the formation of the 
Infant in the Womb : not onely in Mankinde , but all viviparous Animals. 
Wherein the plaſtick or formative faculty, from matter appearing Homoge- 
neous, and of a {imilary ſubſtance, ere&teth Bones, Membranes, Veins and Ar. 
teries:, and out of theſe contriveth every part in number , place and figure, 
according to the law of its ſpecies. Which is ſo far from being faſhioned by 
any outward agent, that once omitted or perverted by a ſlip of the inward 
Phidias , it is not reducible by any other whatſoever. And therefore Aire 


me plaſmaverunt manus tue, though it originally reſpeRed the generation of 
man, 


three Authentick Philoſophers. The firſt of Xſathielus in his Comment on Dio/+ | 


Formation in 
the Matrix, 
the admitrable 
work of Na+ 


cure, 


A —* 


$xeuans. 


[in diſtin& and ſimple Materials, return with diltin&tion of parts, and the 


Enquiries imo Yulzar Boox 3. 


man, Yet is it appliable unto that of other Animals ; who entring the Womb 


perfe& breath of life.  Hethatſhall conſider theſe alterations withour , muſt 
needs conceive there have been ſtrange operations within ; which to behold, it * 
were a ſpetable almoſt worth onesbeing ; a ſight beyond all ; except that Man 
had been created firſt, and might have ſeen the ſhew of five daies after. 

Now asthe opinion is repugnant both unto ſenſe and Reaſon, ſo hathit pro-| 
| bably been occaſioned from ſome flight ground in either. Thus in regard the 
Cub comes forth involyedin the Chorion, a thick and cough Membrane obſcur- | 
ing the formation , and which the Dam doth after biceand tear aſunder, the 

older at firſt ſight conceives it arude and informous lump of fleſh, and im- | 
putes the enſuing ſhape unto the Mouthing of the Dam ; which addech nothing | 
thereunto , bur onely draws the curtain, and takes away that vail which con- 
cealed the piece before. And thus have ſome endeavoured to enforce the fame 
from Reaſon, that is, the ſmall and ſlender time of the Bears geſtation, or go-| 
ing with her young, which laſting but few daies ( a Month ſome fay ) the ex- 
clufion becomes precipitous, and the young ones conſequently informous | 

ing tothat of Solinus, T rigefimns dies uterum liberat nurſe ; unde evenit ut 
precipitats facunditas informes partus. But this will overthrow the gene- 
ral of Nature, in the works of generation. For therein the confor- 
mation is not onely antecedent , but proportional unto the excluſion , and if 
the period of the birth be ſhort, the term of conformation will be as fu 
alſo. There may I confeſs from this narrow time of geſtation enſue a Minori 
or ſmalineſs in the excluſion, but this however inferrech no informity , pos 4 
Rill receiveth the Name of a natural and legitimate birth , whereas if we affirm 


| 


| acorall informity, it cannot admit ſo forward a term as an Abortment, for that 


eth conformation. So we mult call this conſtant and intended aR of, 
Nature, a flip or effluxion, that is an excluſion before conformation : _—_ 
the birth can bear the name of the Parent , or beſo much as properly called an 


Embryon. 


Cu APse VII, 
of the Bafulish, ; | 


Any opinions are paſſant concerning the Baſilisk or little King of Ser- | 
M pents., commonly called the Cockatrice : ſome affirming , others de- 
nying, moſt doubting the relations made hereof. What therefore in theſe 


incertainties we may more ſurely determine : that ſuch an Animal there is, 


if we evade not the teſtimony of Scripture, and bumane Writers, we cannot 
fafely deny. So is it ſaid, Pſalm 91. Swper aſpidem & Baſiliſcum ambulabrs, 
| wherein the vulgar Tranſlation retaineth the Word of the Septuagint, uſing 
in other places the Latine expreſſjon Regalus , as Proverbs 23. Aordebit mt 
coluber , & ficut Regulus venena diffundert , and feremy 8. Ecce ego mittam 
wobis ſerpentes Regulos, &c. That is, as ours tranſlate it, Behold I will ſend 
Serpents, Cockatrices amang you which will not be charmed , and they 
ſhall bite you. And as for humane Authors , or ſuch as have diſcourſed 
of Animals, or Poiſons, it is to be found almoſt in all : in Dioſcorides, 
Galen, Pliny, Solinus, /Elian, e/Etins, Avicen, Ardojnus, Grevinns , and 

_ many 
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many: more. In Ariſtotle I confels*we -find -no-mention, thereof j; but Sralt 


in his Exercitationg, delivereth thac a Baſilisk was foond in Rowe, inche daies 
of Leo the fourth. :The like is. reported by Sigonius;; and ſomeare afar from 
denying. one, that they have made ſeveral kinds: thereof ; | for fuch--is the 
Catoblepas of Pliay, conceived by ſome; arid-:the Dryinus of «rixs' by others. 

But although we deny not the'exiſtencsof the Batilisk, yet whedher we'ido | 
not commonly miſtake in the conception hereof., and-callthac a Baſlisk which 
is none at all , is ſurely to. be queſtioned, For certainly that which fromthe con- | 
ceit of its generation: we vulgarly call:a;Cockatrice, -and 'wherein (but: under a | 
different- name ) we. intend a formal-Jdentity and adequmte-conceptiont with the | 
Baſilisk.3 isnot the Baſilisk of the Ancients, whereof ſuch wonders. are delivered: 
For this of: ours is generally deſcribed with legs, wings, a ſerpentine and winding | 
rail, anda criſt or comb ſomewhat like a Cock: Bur the Baſilisk of elder times was | 
a.proper kind of Serpent, not above three: pals long , as Tome account+, and 
differenced from other Serpents by -advancing his head,-and ſome white marks | 
or coronary ſpots upon the crown ; asall authenrick Writers nave delivered. !- 

Nor is.this Cockatrice: only unlike the Baſilisk, burof no. reall ſhape in'na- 
cure; and rather 'an Hieroglyphical fancy, to exprels different intentions; 
ſer forth in different faſhions. Sometimes with the head>of a man, fome- | 
times with the head of an Hawk , as Pierins hath delivered 3 and as withad- | 
dition.,of legs the Heralds and Painters ;{ti}l deſcribe, it. Nor - was 'it only | 
| 


of old a ſymbollical and allowable invention ,, but 35 now become-a' manusz 
contrivance of Art;, and artificial impoſtyre ; whereof beſides others ,- Seals 
ger hath, caken notice : Befilsſci formam mentiti ſunt vulgo Gallinaceo ſimilens , 
& pedibus biny , neque enim abſumiles ſunt caters ſexpentibus, mſi macula quaſi 
| in vertice.candidaunde illi nomen Regiuns ; that is, men commonly counterferr che 
form of a Baſilisk , with another like a Cock, and with two feet; whereas they 
' | differ not from other Serpents, bur in a. white, ſpeck-upon their crown: |: Now 
alchough-in- ſome manner it might be counterfeited in /nd/ax Cocks. ;-and fly- | 
ing Serpents; yet is. it commonly contrived out of the, skins of Thornbacks, 
Scaits. or Maids; as Aldrovand hach obſerved ; and alſo, graphically deſcribed 
in his excellent book of fiſhes. 91 2 F >| 

Nor is only the exiſtency of this anumall conſiderable ,'/but many things de-| 
livered thereof, particularly irs poiſon and its generation. Concerning the 
firſt , according to the doQtrine of tbe Ancients , men {till affirm', thac it Killerh 


ger in. his.'Comment;;and enumeration of Serpents, //bath made ſupply ;-and | , 


at a diſtance, that it /poiſoneth byrhe eye ,- and: by. priority of viſion.” /, Now 
that deleterious it may be at ſome diſtance and deſtructive without corporal 
contaQtion , what uncertainty ſoever chere be in the effeR., there. is no big | 
| improbability in the relation. For if plagues or peſtilential Atomes have been 
conveyed in theair from different Regions; if menat.a-diſtance have, infe&ed 
eachother, if the ſhadqws of ſome trees benoxious; if Torpedves deliver, their 
opium at. a. diſtance , and ſtupifie beyond chemſelves,-we cannot reaſonably de-| 
ny , that; beſide our groſs and reſtrained poiſons requiring contiguity-unto 
their actions) there may proceed: from ſubriller ſeeds', more agile emanations., 


| which contemn thoſe Laws ,/and invade at diſtance unexpeted: +  -,/ 

Thar this venenation ſhooterh from the eye , and that this: way a'Baſilisk 
may empoiſon , alchough thus much be not agreed upon by Authors /,, ſome 
imputing /ic unto the breath, others unto the bite, it 1s-00t athing impoſſible. 


For eyes recieve offenſive impreſlions.,-from their obje&ts, and may have. in-] eMyxion of 


fluences deſtructive to: each other. For the viſible ſpecies of things ſtrike not 


corporeal ſpe» | 


our ſenſes immarerially , but ſtreaming in. corporal” raies., do carry. with them | «ics. 


the' qualities of the obje&t from whence they flow, and the medium; through 


which" they paſs. - Thus through a' green or red glaſs all chings we behold 


appearl..... 


Py way of fi- | 


.gure, ' 


| 98 


How the Baſi- 
lisk kils ar 
1 diſtance. 


one 


| Ovam Cente- | impoſſible that from the fperm -of a Cock, Hen, or other animal being once in 
1 ninkmM, Or the | 


| putreſcenc | 
| A Eble not univocal and of rhe-ſame ſpecies , burfome imperfe&t or monſtrous pro- 


ei Þ -ahd Helena : - he that can credit.the one may eably believe rhe other «| 


1 bird 7%: "which after became transfetred 'unro Cocks. For an opinion it 
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appear of the ſamecolours ; 'thus ſore 'eyes affect thoſe. which are ſound, and 
themſelves alſo by refletion , as will happen to-an inflamed eye that 'bebolds | 
it ſelf long ina glaſs , rhus is faſcination made our; ang thus alfo' it is not 
| impoſſible , whar is affirmed of this animat;' the vilible-rates of their ies carry- | 
ing forch the ſubtileſt portion of their poiſon ; which received by the eye:of man, ' 
or beaſt; infeerh firſt rhe brain, and 'is from thence communicated unto the heart. | 
' Bur laftly, That this deſtrution ſhould be theeffet 'of rhe firſt beholder , 
or depend upon'priority of aſgeRion , is a point nor eaſily to be granted, and. 
very hardly to be made out upon the principles of Ariffoile, Alhazen, Virelto, 
and” others; -who hold that fight is made by Reception, and not by extra-. 
miſlion; by receiving the raies of rhe 6bje& into the eye, and not by ſending. 
any our. For hereby —_ he behold a man firſt, the Baſilisk ſhould ra- | 
ther be deſtroyed , in regard he firſt recewerh the raies of his Antipathy, and | 
| venemous -ennffions which objeRively move his fenſe , buc how powerfull | 
foever "his own poiſon be, it invaderh- not che ſenſe of man, in regard be be-/ 
holdeth:/bim not. And therefore this conceic was, probably begot by ſuch as | 
held the opinion of fight by extramiffion, as did Pythagoras , Plato, Empe-! 
decles, Hipparchus , Galen, Macrobius, Proclut, Simplicins, with moſt of the | 
Ancients,” and is the poſtulate of Exelide'in his Opticks, bur now ſufficient- 
ly convited from obſervations of the dark chamber. 
| - + As'for the generation of the Bafilisk, thar it proceedeth from a Cocks egg | 
harched under a Toad: or Serpent, it *is 4''cOnceit as monſtrous as the brood it. 
ſelf, For" if we ſhould grant chat Cocks growing old, and unable for emiflion, 
| amaſs within themſelves ſome ſeminal matter , which may after conglobare into 
 theform of an epg, yer will this ſubſtance be unfraicfull. As wanting one princi- 
ple of generation, and a'commixrure of the ſeed of both: ſexes, which is requir- | 
ed unto produttion, as may be obſerved in the eggsof Hens nor trodden ;- and ot 
| we have made rrial-in ſome which are rermed Cocks eggs, It is not indeed 


ce,cither from incubation, or otherwiſe, ſome generation may enſue, | 


duction; everi as in the body of mar! from putrid humours, and peculiar waies 
of corruption ; there have ſucceeded ſtrange and unſeconded ſhapes of worms , 
whereof we have beheld ſfome-our ſelyes, and read of others'in medical obfer-: 
' vations. And ſo may ſtrange and venemous Serpentsbe ſeveral waies engender- 
| ed; but that this generation ſhould be r , and alway producea Bajilisk, is 
beyond our affirmation, and we have good reaſon to doubr. | 
Again , It is unreaſonable to aſcribe the equivocacy of this form unto the 
hatebing of a Toad; or imagine that diverſifies the produRtion. For Incuba- 
| tion alters not the ſpecies; nor if we-obſerve it, ſo much as concurs either to 
| the fex'or colour : 'as appears in the of Ducks or Partridges hatched nn- 
| der'a'Hen : there being requiredunto their excluſion, only a gentle and con- 
tinged heat : and that 'nor particular or confined unto the ſpecies or parent. 
So have I known the ſeed of Silk-worms hatched on the bodies of women : | 
| Pliny reports that Z5via the wife of Augaftns hatched an egg in her bo-| 
| ſome. Nor is only an animal heat required hereto;-but an elemental andarrificial : 


| Wes oe ſaſice: = as Didirvh delivereth , the ptians *'were wont 
to batch their eggs in Ovens, and many eye-witneſles confirm thar praRtice unto 
this day Aiudtreſore -this generation of the Bafilisk, ſeems like that of Ca- 


| that is, that theſe two were hatched out of the egg, which 7-prter in' the 
| —d'o x ſwan, begaron his Miſtres Led. - | w 19; | 
"\ "The occaſion of rhis conceit might be an Zgyprtiantradition concerning the 


was! 


| 


Lv = ——I_ —— — 
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| 


.| rent: : Tremellixs rendering the Aſp Hzmorrbous , and the Regulus or Ba- | 


| 


| by implyed Eternity, and the awfull power of theſupreme Deitie : and there- 
| fore deſcribed a crowned Aſp or Bafilisk upon the heads of their Gods. As 


| Virgsl 
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was of that Nation , that the Ibis feeding upon Serpents, that venemous food 
ſo inquinated their ovall conceptions , or eggs within their bodies, chat 
rhey ſometimes came forth in Serpentine ſhapes, and therefore. they alwaies 
brake their eggs , nor would they endure the bird to {ir upon them. Bur how 
cauſeleſs their fear was herein , the daily incubation of Ducks, Peabens, and 
many other teſtifie , and the Stork might have informed them ;, which bird 
they honoured and cheriſhed , to deſtroy their Serpents. 

That which much promoted ic ,, was a miſapprehenfion in holy Scripture up- 
on the Latine traſlation in Eſay 51. Ova aſpdum ruperunt, & telas Ara- 
mearum texuerunt , qui comedent de e115 corum morietur ,_ & quod conforum eft , 
erumpet in Regulum. From whence notwithſtanding, beſide che generation 
of Serpents from' eggs, there can be nothing concluded; and what kind-of 
Serpents are meant, not eafie to be determined, for tranſlations are very diffe- 


filisk a Viper, and our tranſlation for the Aſp ſets down a Cockatrice in the text, 
and an Adder in the margin. | | | 

Another place of Eſay doth alſo ſeem to countenance it , Chap. 14. Ne Le- 
teris Philiſtea quoniam diminuta eſt virga percuſſors tui , de radice enim colubri 
egredietur Regulus , & ſemen ejus abſorbens volucrem ; which ours ſomewhat 
tavourably rendereth, Out of the Serpents Root ſhall come forth a Cocka- 


are different, bur the ſenſe is ſtill the fame ; for therein are figuratively in- 
tended Vzzi5ah and Ezechias, for though the Philiſtines had eſcaped the mi- 
nor Serpent Vzzi4h, yet from his ſtock , a fiercer Snake ſhould ariſe , thar 
would more terribly {ting them, and that was Ezechias. 

But the greateſt promotion it hath received from a miſunderſtanding of che 
Hieroglyphical intention. For ng cn to be the Lord and King of Ser- 
pents, toawe all others, nor to be deſtroyed by any; the Egyptians here- 


may be obſerved in the Bembine table, andother &gyptian monuments. 


— 


Cuae. VIII. 
of the Wolfe. 


Uch aStory as the Baſilisk is that of the Wolfe concerning priority of vi- 
fion, that a man becomes hoarſe or dumb, if a Wolfe have the advantage | 

firſt toeye him. Andthis isin plain language affirmed by Pliny : In italia mt 
creditar,, Luporum viſus eſt noxius, vocemque homim, quem prins contenpla- 
eur adimere; ſois it made out what is delivered by Theocritns, and after him by 
p Vox quoj, Marim 4 
| | Fam ſuit ip[a, Lupi Merim viacre proores. 
Thus is the WET to oe Pe? when during the diſcourſe, if the 
or ſubject interveneth , and there enſueth a fudden ſilence, it is uſually faid, 
Lupns eſt in fabula. Which wpemdnr Art convicted, not only by S$c«- 
liger, Rielannsand others , but daily lealmoſ} every where out of Eng- 
land , we ſhall not further refute, 


erice, and. bjs fruit ſhall be a fiery flying Serpent. But Tremelims , & radice | 
. | Serpentis prodit Hemorrhons, & fruttusillins prefter volans ,, wherein the words 
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_ | andafter among the Romans. 


| 


| ry man his own belief, we ſhall our ſelves craveliberty to doubt , and our rea- 


ſons are theſe enſuing. 
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The ground or occaſional original hereof, was probably the amazement and 
ſudden ſilence the ay 2a appearatice of Wolves do often put- upon Tra- 
vellers; not by a ſuppoſed vapour, or venemous emanation , but a vehement 
fear which naturally produceth obmuteſcence ; and ſometimes irrecoverable 
ſilence. Thus birds are filent in preſence of an Hawk, and Plisy faith that] 
dogs are mute in the ſhadow of an Hizna. Burt thus could not the mouthes of 
worthy Martyrs beſilenced , who being expoſed not only unto the eyes, but the 
mercileſsteerh of Wolves, gave loud expreſſions of their faith; and their hol 
clamours were heard as high as Heaven. | - 

That which much promoted it beſide the common Proverb, was an expreſſion 
in Theocritus, a very ancient Poet, © g24]Zn auner ids, Edere non poterus vocem, 
Lycus eft tibs viſuu ;,, which Lycns was Rival unto another , and ſuddenly ap- 
pearing ſtopped the mouth of his Corrival : now Lyc#s ſignifying alſo a Wolf, | 
occaſioned this apprehenſion ; men taking that appellatively, which was to be 
underſtood properly, and tranſlating the genuine acception. Which isa fallacy 
of Z&quivocation, and in ſome opinions begat the like conceit concerning Ro- 
milus and Remens, that oy were foſtered by a Wolf ; the name of the Nurſe 
being Laps ; and founded the fable of Exropa, and her carriage over Sea by a 
Bull, becauſe the Ship or Pilats name was Taurus. And thus have ſome been ſtart- 
led at the Proverby Bos 5n lingua; confuſedly apprehending how a man ſhould 
be ſaid to have an Oxe in his tongue, that would not ſpeak his mind; which was 
no more then that a piece of money had ſilenced him : for by the Oxe was onely 
implied a piece of coin ſtamped with that figure, firſt currant with the Arhenians, 


—————— ee. 


I'X. 


Cuay. 


of Deer. 


4 & He common opinion concerning the long life of Animals, is very ancient, 

eſpecially of Crows, Choughs and Deer , in moderate accounts ex- 
ceeding the age of man, in ſome the daies of Neſtor, and in others ſur- 
mounting the years of Artephius or Methuſelah. From whence Antiquity 
hath raiſed proverbial expreſſions, 'and the reall conception of their dura- 
tion, hath been the Hyperbolicall expreſſion of many others. From all the 
reſt we ſhall ſingle out the Deer ; upon conceſſion a long-liv'd Animal, andin 
longevity by many conceived to attain unto hundreds, wherein permitting eve- 


The firſt is that of Ariſtotle, drawn from the increment and geſtation of 
this Animal , that is, its ſudden arrivance unto growth and Maturity , and 
the ſmall time of its remainder in the Womb. His words in the tranſlation of 
Scaliger are theſe; De cjus vite longitudine fabulantur , neque enim aut ge- 
ftatio ant incrementum hinnulorum ejuſmodi ſunt , ut preftent argumentum lon- 

evi animalis ,, that is, Fables are raiſed concerning the vivacity of Deer; 

or, neither are their geſtation or increment, ſuch as may afford an argument 

of aps ==-4 And theſe faith Scaliger, are good Mediums conjunctively ta- 
ken , -that is, not one. without the other. For of Animals viviparous ſuch as 
live long, go long with. young, and. attain but ſlowly to their Maturity and 
ſtature. So the Horſethat liveth about thirty, arriveth unto his ſtature abour 
(ix | 


a. a 
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ſix years, and remaineth above ten moneths in the womb, ſo the Camell 
that liveth unto fifty , goeth with young no leſs then ten moneths, and ceaf: | 
eth not to grow before ſeven, and ſo the Elephant that liveth an hundred , | 
beareth its young above a year, and arriveth unto perfetionat twenty, On | 
the contrary , the Sheep and Goat, which live but eight or ten years, go | 
but five moneths, and attain to their perfeRion at two years : and thelike propor | 
tion is obſervable in Cats; Hares and Conies. ' And fo & Deer that endureth the | 
womb bur eight moneths, and is compleart at fix years, from the courſe of nature , | 
we cannot expect tolive an hundred , nor inany proportional allowance much | 
more then thirty .. As having already paſſed two general motions obſervable in all 
animations,” that is, its beginning and encreaſe , and having but rwo more to run 
thorow, that is, its ſtate and declination ; which are proportionally ſer our by na- 
m_ in every kind: and naturally proceeding admit of inference from each | 
other. 

The other ground that brings ics long life into queſtion, is the immoderate ſala- 
city, and almoſt unparalleld exceſs of venery, which every Seprember may be ob- 
ſerved in this Animal : and is ſuppoſed ro ſhorten the lives of Cocks, Partridges and 
Sparrows. Certainly a confeſſed and undeniable entmy unto longevity : and thar 
not only as a ſign in the complexional deſire and impetuoſfity : bur al as a cauſe 
inthe frequent act, or iterated performance thereof. For though we conſent hor. 
with that Philoſopher, who chinks a ſpermatical emiſſion unto the weight of one 
dragm, is #quivalent unto the effuſion of ſixty ounces of blood , yet conſidering | 
the exolution and languor enſuing that a in ſome, the extenuationand wn, 
cour in others, and the viſible acceleration it maketh of age in moſt : we cannot 
buc think ic much abridgeth' our daies. Although we alſo concede that this ex- 
cluſion is natural, that nature it ſelf will find a way hereto wichout either a&t 
or objet : And although it be placed among the fix non-naturals, that is, 
ſuch as neither naturally conſtitutive ; nor meerly deſtructive , do preferve or 
deſtroy according unto circumſtance : yet do weſenſibly obſerve an impotency 
or total privation thereof, prop life : and they live longelt in every 
kind that exerciſe ir notat all. And this is true not only in Eunuches by na- | rynuches ang 
ture, but Spadoes by Art: for caſtrated animals in every ſpecies are longer | gelded crea- 
lived then they which retain their virilities. - For the generation of bodies is not | tures general. 
effe&&ll as ſome conceive, of ſouls, that is, by Irradiation, or anſwerably un-| y looger 
to the propagation of light, without its proper diminution :, but therein a tran(-| —_ 
miſſion is made materially from ſome parts, and Ideally from every one : and the 
propagation of one, is in aſtrict acception, ſome minoration of another. And | Fromthe 
therefore alſo that axiome in Philoſophy, that the generation of one thing, is _ of gene- 
the corruption of another : although it be ſubſtantially true concerning the form| 
and matter, isalſo diſpoſitively verified in the efficient or producer. 

As for more ſenfible arguments, and ſuch as relate unto experiment : from 
theſe we have alfs reaſon to doubt its age , and preſumed vivacity : for where 
long life is natural, the marks of age are late : and when they appear , the 
journey unto death cannot be long. Now the age of Deer ( as Ari/torle long 
ago obſerved) is beſt conjetured, by view of the horns and teeth: From 
the horns there is a particular and annual account unto ſix years : they ari- 
fing firſt plain , and fo ſucceſffively branching : after which the judgemenr of 
their years by particular marks becomes uncertain. But when they grow old , 
they grow leſs branched, and firit do loſe their 2uur7p:s , Or propugnaculs : | 
| thatis , their brow Antlers ; or lowelt furcations next the head : which 4r1- 
| Fore ſaith the young ones uſe in. fight = and the old as needleſs, have them not f 
atall. The ſame may bealſo colleted from the loſs of their Teeth ,' whereof 
in old age they have. few or none before in either jaw. - Now theſe are infalli- 


ble marks of age ,, and when they appear, we muſt confeſs a declination : 


—— 
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| cians expreſiing longevity by this Animal; .but upon what uncertainties, and |. 


pede | 


| | 7uſta ſeneſcentum quos implet vita virornm. ; cade1 
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lw ohich notyichſiaading (as men inform us in England , where obſervations may. 


well be ,) will happen between ewenty and thirty.” As for the bone or ra- 
ther induration of the Roots of the arterial vein, and great artery ,, which is 


| choughrto be found only in the heart of an old Deer, and therefore becomes more | 


eciousin its Rarity it is often found in Deer, much under thirty ;. and we 
5s known ſome affirm they have found it in one of half that age. . And there- | 
forein that account of Pliny, of a Deer with a -chollar about his neck, pur on 
by Alexander the Great, andraken alivean bundred years after, with other rela- | 
tions of this nature, we much ſuſpe& impoſture or miſtake. And if we grant | 
their verity, they are but ſingle relations, and very rare canti ies in in- 
dividuals, not affording a regular diduQtion uponthe ſpecies. For though Vlyſ- | 
ſes his Dog lived unto twenty, and the ArhenranyMule unto fourſcore, yer do! 
we not meaſure their daies by thoſe years, or uſually fay, they live thus long. | 
Nor can the three hundred years of Joh» of times, or Neſtor, overthrow the al- | 
ſertion of AMeſes, or afford a reaſonable encouragement beyondþhis ſeptuagenary 
determination. | | 

The ground and authority of this conceit was firſt Hieroglyphicall, the /£gyp- 


alſo convincible falfities chey often ercRted ſuch Emblemes;, we bave elſwhere- 
delivered. And if that were true which Ariſtorle deliversof his time, and Pliny 
was not affraid to take up long after, the «E gyprians could make but weak obſer- 
vations herein ; for though it be faid that £245 feaſted his followers with Ve- 
niſon, yer Ar:ftotle affirms that neither Deer nor Boar were to be found in A4f+i- 
ca. And how far = miſcounted the lives and duration of Animals, is evi 
from their conceit of the Crow, which they preſume to live fivehundred years ; 
and from the lives of Hawks, which ( as /£/an delivereth ) the e£gyprians do 
reckon no leſs then at ſeven hundred. 

' "Theſecond which led the conceit unto the Grecian , and probably deſcended 
' from the «/£gyptians,was Poetical ; and that was a paſſage of Heſiod, thus rendred | 
| by Auſenins. | $3] 
| Ter binos decieſque novem ſuper exit in annos, 


Hes novies ſuperat vivendo garrula cornix, 

Et quater egreditur cormcis ſecula cervus, 
Alipedems cervum ter vincit corvus.— 

To ninty fix the life of man aſcendeth, 

Nine timesas longthat of the Chough extendeth, 
Four times beyond, the life of Deer doth go, 
And thrice is that ſurpaſſed'by the Crow. 

So that according to this account, allowing ninty fix for the age of man , the 
life of a Deer amonnts unto three thouſand, four hundred, fifty tix. A conceit 
ſo bard to' be made out, that many have deſerted the common and literall 
conſtrution. So Theon in Aratus would have the number of nine not taken 

| ſtrictly, but for many years. In-other opinions the compute fo far exceed- 
| eth cruch, that they have thought ir more probable to take the word Genes, 
| hers, a generation conſiſting of many years , but for one year , or a ſingle 


revolution of the Suh; which is the remarkable meaſure of time , and with- 
in the compaſs whereof we receive our perfe&tion in the Womb. $o that by 
this 16n, the years of a Deer ſhould be but thirty fix, as is diſcourſed 


at large in that Tract of Plutarch, concerning the ceſſation of Oracles; and 
whereto in his Diſcourſe of the Crow, Aldrovandus allo inclineth. Others 
notable to make it out, have rejected the whole account, as may be obſer- 
ved from the words of Plizy, Heſfiodus qui primis aliquid de longevitate vite 
| prodidit , fabnleſe ( reer ) multa de hominum «vo referens, cernici novem meftras 
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| attribuit etates, quadruplum ejus cervi, 1d triplicatum corvis, & reliqua fabu- 
 loſus de Phenice & nymphis. And this how ſlender ſoever, was probably the 
ſtrongeſt ground Antiquity had tr ghis longzvyity of Animals , that made T heo- 
phraſtus expoſtulate wich Nature concerning the long life of Crows , that begar 
chat Epitheteof Deer in Oppianus, and that expreſſion of 7«venal 
——= Longa &- Cerviua fntthnts: | 

The third ground was Philoſophicall, and founded upon a probable Reaſon in 
Nature, thar. is, the defe& of a Gall, which part (in the opinion of Ar:forle 
and Pliny) this Animab wanted, and was conteived acauſe-and reafan of ebeir 
long life : according (ſaythey) asat bappevetb unto: ſor@e few men, who have 
nor this partar all Rue this aſſertion is twſk deſeiye in; the vexity. capcerning 
the Animal alleged : for thought be erue,, aDecr hachno Gall inthe- Liver like 
| roany other Atymals, yer hathic chat part inibe guts, as'is diſcaverable by taſte 
and colour : and therefore Pliny doth welleorre@tlumſtlf, when baving afirm- 
ed before ithad no Gall , heafter faich, fome hold it ro-be4githe guts; and .qbat 
[for their bitcerne&, dogs will refufe to car'them, It is alfo- bythe 
verity of the InduRion or connumerationof other Animals conjoined- herewith, 
as having alſo no-Gall, thar is, as Plixy accounteth, E qui, Adul,&c: Horles, 
' Mules, Aſſes, Deer, Goats, Boars, Camels; Dolphins, have no:Gall. C 
Horſes, whac truch there: is herein we have declared befare, '.as-for Goats we | 
| not chem withour it; what Gall the Camel bath, 4rifaledechrech : - thac Hodgs 


even as itis ſeated'in man. | 24, 2:24 1:94» 447 W «2 
That therefore the Deer is no ſhort-livid Animal, we-wilkacknowledge! :: ther 
comparatively, and in ſome ſenfe long-liv'd we willconcede , and thus much; we 
ſhalt grant if we commonly account its daies by thirty ſiz.or-fourty: ; for thereby 
it will exceed all other cornigerous Animals. Bug that it attainerh unto hundreds, 
or the years delivered by Authors , fince we have-no authencick experience for it, 
fince we haye reaſon and common experience againſt. ir, ſince the grounds are 
falſe and fabulous which do eſtabliſh it we know no ground:to aflemt. 1-//; 1/1; 


' Concerning Deer there alſo paſſeth another opinion, that the Males5hereaf do 
yearly loſe their pizzel. For men obſerving the decidence of rheir hozgs, dodall 
upon the like conceit of this pare, that it annually ronechaway, andſuecefive- 
ly reneweth again. Now the ground hereof, was furely the obſervation of: this 


which ſometimes becomes ſo relaxed and pendulous, it canner be quiteretract-. 
ed : and being often beſet with flies, it is conceived.to ror; and-at laſt ro-fall: from 
the body. But herein experience will contradictus : for Deer which eichor dic or 
are killed at that time, or any other, are alwaies found ro have that parr-envre. 
And reaſon alſo will corre& us: for ſperinatical parts, or ſuch as are framed from 
che ſeminal principles of parenrs,alrhough homogeneousar fimilary,will nor 4dmic 
a Regeneration, much leſs will they receive anintegra/b-reftauration, which being. 
| organical and inſtrumental Members, confiſt of many of thoſe. Now this parc, 
of Animal of Plato, containerh not only of ſanguineous anfl reparable particles ; 
but is made up of veins, nerves, arteries, and-in foie Animals, of bones ; ' whoſe 
reparation is beyond irsown fertility, anda fruit not-to be expected from the 
fruQifying part it ſelf. Which faculty were it communicated ungo Animals, 
whoſe originals are double, as well as unto plants, whoſe ſeed is within them- 
ſelves: we might abarethe Art of 7aliacotizs, and the riew-in-arching of Noſes. 
And therefore the phancies of Poers have been fo modelt; as nor to ſer dawn ſuch 
retiovations, even from the powers of their deities : fpr the mutilated ſhguider 
of Pelops was pieced out with Ivory : and' that the bmbs of Hippofiryr: wet tec 
topether, not regenerated by «£ /calapins, is the utmoibaflertipn of Poetry. 


— 


alſq have it, we.can affirm, and that not in any 'obſcure- place, bur -in the: Liver, | 


part in Deer after immoderate yenery, and--abour the; 'end- of | their' Rue, | 
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 \Cnar. N. 
of the. King-fiſher. 


F Bata King-fiſher hanged bythe bill , ſheweth in-what quarterthe wind is, 
| by an occult and fecret propriety; converting the breaſt to chat point of 


ww © Of 


{ Whence it is, 
} that ſome 


| creatures pre- 


1 age the wea-: 
cher. 


—_—_— 


g 


Commonly 
miſtaken for 
the rrue Hal- ' 


| che Horizon from whence the winddoth blow, is a'received opinion,” and ve+ 


| thern-hole of irs'Neſt; OY 
| fome men a 


| know that- Scammony, Rhubarb'and- Senna will purge without any: vital aſli- 


| -upowv their living/ form;: as well as that of miſtion,; and though they wholly 
| ſeeti X06 retain unto the body, depart upon difunion. Thus Glow-worms alive, 


| and/thunthe Tropedo:- which" being :alve ſtupifies at a diſtance, , applied after 


| ing them in large- and-capacious glaſſes cloſely ſtopped ; wherein nevertheleſs 


ry ſtrange; introducing natural Wearher-cocks, and extending Magnetical po+ 
fitionsas far as Animal Natures:: A'conceit ſupported chiefly by:preſent practice, 
yetnot made our by reaſon or experience. wt | z bees! 
'* UntoReaſon ir ſeemeth very: repugnant, that a'carcaſs or body diſanimared, | 
ſhonld be" ſo affected with every wind, as to, carry a conformable reſpect; and 
conſtant habitude thereto. For although in ſundry Animals, we deny'not a kind 
of natural Meteorology or innatepreſenrion both of wind and weather, yetthat 
proceeding” from /ſenſe receiving impreſſions from the firſt 'mutation of the air, 
cannot in reaſon retain- that apprehenſionafter:death; as being affections 
which-depend'on life,and depart upon diſanimation. ' 'And therefore with more 
favourableReaſon may we draw the fame effect or -ſympathie upon, the Heflg- 
hog, whoſe preſention of winds js ſo exact, that it ſtappeth the North or Sou- 
to-prenotion of: theſe winds enſuing; which 
np,: have beenable-to* make predictions which way:the : wind 
would turn,: ard beetceſieemed hereby:wiſe men- in point of weather. Now this 
eeding' from fenſe in-che creaturealive, 'it were not reaſonable to hang up 

an Hedp-hog dead; and to expect a-conformable Motion unto irs living conver- 
fion-"And though in ſundry plants their vertues-do live after death, -and we 


ſlance;yetiin Aninialsand ſenſible creatures, many-actions are mixt, and depend | 


pr6ject/« luſtre inthedark, which fulgour notwithſtanding ceaſerh afrer death; 


ABUSES ſuch effect; which had*they retained, in places where they 
abound;'they might haveſupplied Opium, and ſerved as frontals in Phrenſies. 

+ As for experiment;* we cannot make 1t out by any we have attempred, for 
if a ſingle King-fiſher be hanged up with untwiſted ilk in an open room, and 
where*theair is free; ir obſerves not a conſtant reſpect unto the mouth of the 
wind,” but variouſly converting, doth ſeldom breaſt it right. If two be ſuf- 
pendedin"thefame' room, they will not regularly conform their breafts , bur 
oft=times"reſpe&t the oppoſite pointsof heaven. And if we conceive that for 
exa&t' exploration, they ſhould be ſuſpended where the ayr is quiet and un- 
woved , that clear-of impediments,” they may more freely convert .upon 


their natural rhe an ; we have alſo made this way of inquiſition , ſuſpend- 


M— 


we obſerved a caſual ftation , and- that they reſted irregularly upon converſion. 
Whereſover they C9 PI an, 4 He ITY . and poſfeſling one point ofthe 
Compaſs, whilſt the wind perhaps had paſſed the rwo and thirty, 


cerning ſtick of theſe birds; the natural regard they have | 


cion, ours bee 
ing rather the 
Iſpida. 


' the time of their nidulation , and bringing forth their young. 


| ' The ground of this+popular praftice might be the common opinion con- 
unto y 


the yertue prog 

winds, ps on unto them again; more eſpecially remarkable in 

For art. chat | 
time, 
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time , which happeneth about the brumall Solſtice, it hath been obſerved 
even untoa proverb, that rhe Sea is calm, and the winds do ceaſe, ill the | 
young ones are excluded , and forſake their neſt , which floaterh upon the 

Sea , and by the roughneſs of winds might otherwiſe be overwhelmed, | 

But how far hereby to magnihe their predi&tion we have no certain rule ; for | | 
whether out of any particular prenotion they chuſe co fit ar this time , or whes- | 
ther it be thus contrived by concurrefice of cauſes., and providence of Na- | 
ture, ſecuring every ſpecies in their production, 1s not. yet determined. Sure- | 
ly many things fall our by the deſign of the general moror , and undreamt of | 

contrivance of Nature, which are not impurable unto the intention or know- | 
ledge of the particular A&or. So though the ſeminality of Ivy be almoſt in 

every earch, yer that it ariſeth and growech nor, bur where ir may be ſupport- | 
ed; we cannot aſcribe the ſame unto the diſtin&tion of the ſeed , or conceive any | 
ſcience therein which ſuſpends and conditionartes its eruption, So if, as Pliny | 
and Plutarch Report, the Crocodiles of <* gypr, ſo aptly lay their Eggs, that the | 
Natives thereby are able to know how high che flood will attain ; it will be hard 
ro make out, how they ſhould divine the extent of the in-undation, depending 
on cauſes ſo many miles remote ,, that is, the meaſure of ſhowers in e/Ethiopia ; 


——— gg 


and whereof, as Athanaſius in the lite of Anthoyy delivers, the devil himſelt up- | 
on demand could make no clear prediction. $0 are there likewiſe many things | 


: 
[7 


in Nature, which are the fore-runners or ſigns of future effe&ts, whereto they 
neither concur in cauſality or prenotion ,' butare ſecretly-ordered by the provis 
dence of cauſes, and concurrence of actions collateral to their ſignations, 

It wasalſo a cuſtome of old to keep thele birds in cheſts, upon opinion that 
they prevented Moths, whether it were not firſt hang'd up in Rooms to ſuch 
effe&s, is not beyond all doubt. Or whether we miſtake not the poſture of ſuſ- 
penſion, banging it by the. bill, whereas we ſhould do it by the back , char by che 
bill it might point our the quarters of the wind; for ſo hath Xircherxs deſcribed 
the Orbis and the Sea Swallow. Burt the-eldeſt cuſtome of hanging up theſe birds 
was founded upon a tradition that they would renew their feathers every yeat 
as though they were alive : In expectation whereof four hundred years ago 47 


bertis Magnus was deceived. 


Cuar. EL 
of Grif fins. 


| Hat there are Griffinsin Nature, that is a mixt and dubious Animal, in 
| the fore-part reſembling an Eagle, and behind, the ſhape of a Lion, with 
| ereRed cars four feer, and a lons tail, many affirm, and moſt , I perceive, | 
| deny ner. "The ſameis averred by /£ /iaw, Solinus, Mela and Herodotas, coun- 
tenanced by the Name ſometimes found inScriprure, and wasan Hieroglyphick 


| of the Egyptians. | - 
| Notwithſtanding we find moſt diligent enquirers to be of a coritraty aſſertion. 


For beſide that Albertus and Pliny have diſallowed it, thelearned Aldrovandys 
hath in a large diſcourſe reje&ted ic, Mathias Michovius who writ of thoſe 
Northern: parts wherein men place theſe Griffins , hath poſitively concluded 
| apainſt ir; and if examined by the Doctrine of Animals, the invention is Mon- | 
ftrous,' nor much inferiour unto'the figment of Sphynx,'Chimera and Harpies,' 


" 
' 
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| For though there be ſome flying Animals of mixed and participating Natures, that 
is, between bird and quadruped , yet are their wings and legs fo ſet together, 
| that they ſeemro make each other, there being a commixtion of both , rather 
then an adaptation or cement of prominent parts unto each other , as is ob- ' 
ſervable in the Bat, whoſe wings and fore-legs are contrived in each other. For 
' though ſome ſpecies there be of middle and participating Nacures, that is , of, 
| bird and beaſt, as Bats and ſome few others, yet are their parts ſo conformed and 
| ſer together, that we cannor define the beginning or end of eicher , there being 
| 2 commixtion of both in the whole, rather then an adaptation or cement of the 
| one unto the other. | 
| Now for the word »y7.44 or Gryps ſometimes mentioned in Scripture, and 
frequently in humane Authors, properly underſtood , it fgnifies ſome kind of 
Eagle or Vulture, from whence the Epithete Grypxs for an hooked or Aqui- 
line Noſe. Thus when the Septuagint makes uſe of this word, Tremellins and | 
Laonle.as. our Tranſlation hath rendred it the Offifrage ; which is one kind of Eagle. | 
And although the Vulggr tranſlation, and that annexed unto the Septuagint re-| 
tain the word Gryps, which in ordinary and ſchool-conſtrucion is commonly | 
| rendred a Griffin, yer cannot the Latine aſſume any other ſenſe then the Greek, | 
from whencedt is borrowed. And though the Latine Gryphes be altered ſome- 
whar by the addition of an h, or aſpiration of the letter 7, yetis not this unuſu- | 
| all ; ſo what the Greeks call 75597, the Latines will call Tr7ophewm, and that pers- | | 
| ſon which in the Goſpel is named Kaiemzs, the Latines will render Cleephas. | 
And therefore the quarrel of Origen was injuſt, and his conception erroneous, 
E- | when he conceived the food of Griffins forbidden by the Law of Moſes : 
| that is, Poetical Animals, and things of no exiſtence. And therefore when in 
| the Hecatomsand mighty Oblations of the Geztiles, it-is delivered they facri- | 
ficed Gryphes or Griffins; hereby 'we may underſtand ſome ſtronger fort of | 
Eagles. And therefore alſo when its faid in 73rgil of an improper Match, or 
f Meopſus marrying Nyſa , 7ungentur jam gryphes equi; we need not hhat after 
other ſenſe, then that ſirange unions ſhall. be made , and different Natures be 
conjoined together. | 
As for the teſtimonies of ancient Writers , they are but derivative, and ter- 
minate all in one Ariftexs a Poet of Preconeſus; who affirmed that neer the 
Arimaſpi, or one-eyed Nation, Griffins defended the Mines of Gold! But this 
as Herodotys delivereth, he wrote by hearſay; and AMichovius who hath ex- 
preſly written of thoſe parts, plainly affirmeth, there is neither Gold nor Grif- 
| fins in that Countrey, nor any ſuch Animal extant, for ſo doth he conclude, 
Ego vero contra veteres anthores, Gryphes nec in illa ſeptentrionss, nec in alits orbs 
| partibns invenirs affirmarim. | 
Laſtly, Concerning the Hieroglyphical authority, although it neereſt 
approacheth the truth , it doth not infer its exiſtency. The conceit of the 
| Griffin properly taken being but a ſymbolical phancy, in ſo intollerable a ſhape 
| including allowable morality. - So doth it well make out the properties of a 
Guardian, or any perſon enturſted ; the ears implying attention, the wings 
celerity of execution, the Lion-like ſhape, courage and audacity , the hooked | 
bill, reſervance and tenacity. It isalſo an Embleme of valour and magnanimi- 
| ty , as being compounded of the Eagle and Lion , the nobleſt animals in their 
| kinds ; and ſo is it appliable unto Princes , Preſidents, Generals, and all heroick 
om ; and fo is italſo born in the Coat-arms of many noble Families of | 
arope. ; 
Bur the __ invention ſcemes to be Hieroglyphical, derived from the 
ps, and of an higher ſignification. By the myſtical conjunion of Hawk | 
' | and Lyon,implying either che Genial or the ſyderous ſun, the great celerity there- 


j 
| 


of, and the ſtrength and vigour in its operations. And therefore ar ſuch 
DANES SP ero- 
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BeornY. and Common Errors, | ro7 | 


RR Ofyris was deſcribed; and 'in ancient Coins , we meer with | 
Gryphins conjointly with Apolio's , T ripodes and Chariot wheels , and the mar- 
ble Gryphins at Sr. Peters in Rome, as learned men conjecture , were firſt 
tranſlared from the Temple of Apollo, Whether hereby were not alſo myſti- 
cally implyed the activity of the Sunin Leo, the power of God in the Sun, 
or the influence of the Caleſtial O/yris, by Aoptba the Genius of Ns/xs , 
mighe alſo be conſidered. And then the learned Kirchernus, no man were likely 


co bea better Ocdipms. 
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Canary, X11. 
of the Phanix, 


Eo there is but one Phoenix in the world , which after many hundred 
years burneth it ſelf, and from the. aſhes thereof arifeth up another, isa 
conceit not new or altogether popular , bur of great Antiquity ; not only des | 
livered by humane Authors, but frequently expreſſed by holy Writers; by 
Cyril , Epiphanius and others, by Ambroſe, in his Hexameron , and T; %Ae { 
in his Poem de f#dicio Domini, but more agreeably unto the preſent ſenſe, in his 
excellent Traft, deRefurreftione carnts. Illnum dico alitem orient peculiarem, de fin- 
gularitate famoſum , de poſteritate monſtruoſum , qui ſemetipſum libenter func- 
rans renovat , natal fine decedens, atque ſuccedens iterum Phanix. Ubs jam 
nemo ,iterumipſe ;, quia non jam, alius idem. The Scripture alſo ſeems to fa- 
vour it , particularly that of 7oþ21. In the interpretation of Beds, Diceban 
in nidulo meo moriar , & ficut Phenix multiplicabo dies : and Pſal. 31. JNyn6 
wTmg QUE arfnre , wir juſtus ut Phenix florebit , as Tertullian' rendets 
it, and ſoalſo expounds it in his book before alledged. | | 
All which notwithſtanding, we cannot preſume the exiſtence of this: Ani-| Again the 
mal; nor dare we affirm there.is any Phoenix in Nature. For , firſt there| tory of the 
| wants herein the definitive confirmator and teſt of things uncertain, that is, the| *Þ*2ix. 
ſenſe of man. For though many Writers have much enlarged hereon, yet- is 
| there not any. ocular deſcriber , or ſuch as preſumeth to confirm it upon 
| aſpeRion. - And therefore Herodoris that led the ſtory unto the Greeks, plain- 
 Iy Caith, he never attained the fight of any, bur only in the picture. 
| Apgain, Primitive Authors, and from whom the ſtream of relationsis deri- 
| vative, deliver themſelves very dubiouſly , and either by, a doubrfull parenthe- 
| ſis , or a timerous concluſion overthrow the whole relation. Thus Herodotms: 
| in his Euterpe , delivering the ſtory hereof, preſently interpoſeth, #4} wivs nice, 
| a{2ov7es3 That is, which account ſeems tome improbable. Tacirss in his'an- 
nals affordeth a larger ſtory ; how the Phoenix was firſt feen at Heliopelzxin the 
| reign of Seſoſt7is, then in the reign of Amaſis, after in the daiesof Prolomy, the 
third of the Macedonian race; but art -lait thus determineth,” Sed Antzquitas 
obſcura , & nounulli falſum eſſe hunc Phanicem, neque Arabum t terris credidere. 
Pliny makes yer a fairer ſtory; that the Phoenix flew into! Egypt in the Con- 
ſulſhip of Q#in14 Plancins, that it was brought to Rome in. the Cenſorſhip 
| of Clandins, in the eight hundred year of the City , and teſtified alſoin their 
records, bur after all concludeth , Sed que: fal/a nemo dubitabit, As: weread it 
inthe fair and ancient impreſſion of Breſcia, as Aldrovandns bath quoted it , 


| and asit is found in the manuſcript Copy, as Dalechampins bath alſo noted.” .* - 
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- Moreover, Such as have naturally diſcourſed hereon, have fo diverlly , 
contrarily., or contradicorily delivered themſelves , that no affirmative from | 
thence can reſonably be deduced. For moſt have poſitively denied it, and they | 
which affirm and believe it, aflign this name unto many, and miſtake two or three : 
in one; Sohath that bird been taken for the Phoenix which liveth in Arabis, and, 
buildeth its neſt with Cinnamon , by Herodotus, called Cinnamulgss, and by 
Ariſtotle, Cinnamomns , and 8s a fabulous conceit is cenſureed by Scaliger. | 
Some have conceived that bird to be the Phoenix, which by. a Perſian name with 
the Greeks is called Rhyntace; but how they made this good we find occaſi-| 
on of doubt; whilſt we read in the life of Arraxerxes, that this isa little bird 
brought often to their tables, and wherewith Paryſats cunningly poiſoned the 
Queen. The Manxcodiata or bird of Paradiſe , hath had the honour of this | 
name, and their feathers brought from che folncen's, do paſs for thoſe of the 
Pheenix. Which though promoted by rarity withus, the Eaſtrex travellers will | 
hardly admic ; who know they are common in thoſe parts, and the ordinary 
plume of 7anizaries among the Txrks. Andlaſtly, the bird Semenda hath found | 
the ſame appellation, for ſo hath Sca/iger obſerved and refuted ; nor will the ſo-' 
litade of the Phoenix allow rhis denomunation , for many there are of thar ſpe- 
cies, and whoſe trifiſtulary bill and crany we have beheld our ſelves. Nor are 
men onely at variance in regard of the Phoenix it ſelf, but very diſagreeing in| 
cheaccidents aſcribed thereto : for ſome affirm it liveth three hundred , fome | 
five, others ſix, ſome arhouſand, others no leſs then fifteen hundred years, ſome | 
fay it liveth in e/£rb#pis, others in Arabia, ſome in &/Egypr, others in India,and 
ſome in UVropia,; for ſuch muſt that be which is deſcribed by La#antizs ; that is, | 
which neither was ſindged in the combuſtion of Phaeton, or overwhelmed by the 
inundation of: Dencation. 


|: Laſtly, Many Authors who have diſcourſed hereof, have fo delivered _ 


felves, and with ſuch intentions, we cannot from thence deduce a confirmation. | 


'Foriſorme have written Poetically, as Ovid, Marruan, Lattantins, Claudian, and | 
others : Some have written Myltically, as A in his book de Azorh, or de | 
ligne '& linea,vite; and as ſeveral Hermerical Philoſophers, involving therein 

the ſecret of their Elixir, andenigmatically expreſffing the nature of their great 
work. Some have written Rhetorically, and conceſtively,, not controverting 
but aſſuming the queſtion, which taken as granted, advantaped che illation. So 
haveboly men made uſe hereof as far as thereby to, confirm the ReſurreRion, 
fordiſcourfing with Heathenswho granted the ſtory of the Phoenix, they induced 
the: Reſurrection from' principles of their own, and poſitions received among 
themſelves. © Others have ſpoken Emblematically and Hieroglyphically , and ſo 
did the Egyptians, unro whom the Pheenix was the Hicroglyphickof che Sun. 
And this was probably rhe ground of the whole Relation, ſucceeding ages ad- 
ding fabulous accounts, which laid rogerher built up this ſingularity, which every 


As for the Textsof Scripture , which ſeem-to confirm the conceit , duly 
perpended, they add not thereunto. For whereas in that of ob ,, accord- 
ing to the Septuagint or Greek Tranſlation we find the word Phoenix , yer 
can it have no Animal ſignification ; for therein ir is not expreſſed 9eiret, 
but 5a5ges goiuur, + the trunk of the Palm-tree, which is alſo called Phoz- 
nix, and therefore the conftruction will be very hard , if not applied unto 
ſome vegetable Nature. Nor canwe fafely infiſt upon the Greek expreſſion at 
all;”-for though the Vulgar tranſlates it Palma, and ſome retain the word 
Phenix, others do render it by a word of a different ſenſe; for ſo bath Treme/- 
lins delivered it: Dicebam quod" apud nidum meum expirabo, & ſicut arena mul- 
tiplieabo dies ;, ſo: hath the Gezeva and ours tranſlaredit, I faid I ſhall dieinmy 
Neſt, and ſhall multiply my daies, as the ſand. As'forthat in the book of Plalms; 
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Vir juſtus ut Phanix florebit, as Ap and Terrultanrender it, it was Oft- 
ly a miſtake upon the Homonymy of the Greek word Pheenix, which ſignifies alſo 
a Palm-tree. Which is a fallacy of equivocation, from a community in name in- 
| ferring a common nature; and whereby we may as firmly conclude, that Diaphce- | 
nicon a purging Eletuary hath fome part of the Pheenix for its ingredient ; 
which receiveth that name from Dares, or the fruit of the Palm-tree,from whence, 
as Pliny delivers, the Phcenix had its name. 
| Nor dowe onely arraign the exiſtence of this Animal, but many things are | 
queſtionable which are aſcribed thereto, —— unity, long life, and gene- - 
ration. As for its unity or conceit there ſhould be but one in nature, it ſeemerh 
not onely repugnant unto Philefophy, bur alfo holy Scripture , which plainly 
affirms, there went of every forr two at leaſt into the Ark of Noah, according 
to the text, Every fowl after his kind, every bird of every ſort, they went into | 6 7- 
the Ark, two and two of all fleſh, wherein there is the breath of life, and they 
that went in, went in both Male and female of all fleſh. Ir infringeth the Bene- | 
dition of God concerning Multiplication. God bleſſed them, ſaying, Be fruit- 
full and mulkciply, and fill the waters in the feas, and let fowl multply in the 
earth , And again, Bring forth with-thee, every living thing, that they may | ,, ap.8, | 
breed abundantly*in the earth , and be fruirfull and — upon the earth , ; 
which terms are not appliable unto the Phaehix ; whereof there is but one in the 
world, and no more now living then at the firſt benedition. For the produRion 
of one; being the deſtruRion of another, although they produce and generate, | 
they encreaſe not , and muſt not be faid ro multiply, who do not tranſcend an 
unity. 
As for longzvity, that it livech athouſand years or more; beſide that from 
imperfect obſervations and rarity of appearance, no conformation can be made ; 
there may be probably a miſtakein the compute. For the tradition being very 
ancient and probably Zgyprtian , the Greeks who diſperſed the fable, might 
ſumm up the acconnt by their own numeration of years ; whereas the con- | 
ceit might have its original in times of ſhorter compute. For if we ſuppoſe our 
preſegr calcutation, . the Phoenix now in nature will be the ſixt from the Crea- | Thar the 
tion Y but in the middle of its years, and if the Rabbines prophecy ſucceed, ſhall | porrd ſhould | 
conclude its daies, not in its own, but the laſt and general flames, withour all ch 2 
hope of Reviviction. years. | 
Concerging, its generation, that without all conjunRion it begets and re- 
ſeminartes ir felf, hereby we introduce a vegitable production in Animals , and } 
unto ſenſible natures, transfer the propriety of plants; that is ro multiply | 
within themſelves,accordingto the Law af the Creation,Let the earth bring forth | gy. x. | 
graſs, the berb yielding ſeed , and che tree yielding friut, whoſe ſeed is in its ſelf. 
[Which is indeed the natural way of plants, who having no diſtinction of ſex, 
and the power of the ſpecies contained in every individuuwm, beget and propa- 
gate themſelves without commixtion ; and therefore' their fruits proceeding - 
from ſimpler roots, are not ſo unlike , or diſtinguiſhable from each other , as 
are the off-ſprings of ſenſible creatures and prolifications deſcending from dou- 
ble originals. Byx Animal generation is accompliſhed by more; and the con- 
currence 'of two ſexes is required to the conſtitution of one. And therefore | 
ſuch as have-ao diſtinction of fex , engender not at all, as Arifftorſe conceives 
of Eels, and teftzeeous Animals. And though plant-animals do rhuitiply, rhey | 
doit not by copulation , þut in a way analogous unto plants. --So Hermaphro- | 
dites although they include the parts.of both ſexes , and may be ſufficiently | 
| potene inexher; yer unto a conception require a ſeparated ſex, and can- 
not impregoate themſelves. And ſoalſo though Adam included all humane na- 
ture, or was:( as ſome opinion ) an Hermaphrogite,, yethad he no power to 
propagatehimſelf, and therefore God faid, It is not good that man _ be 
one, 
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alone, let us make him an help meet for him, that is, an help unto generati- 
on, for as for any other help , it had been fitter to have made another man. 
Now whereas ſome affirm that from one Phoenix there doth not 1mmediatly 
proceed another, bur the firſt corrupteth into a worm, which after becometh a 
Phoenix, it will not make probable this production. For hereby they confound 
the generation of perfect animals with Ig ry with exanguious,ver- 
[rregularitles, | miparous with oviparous, and erect Anomalies, diſturbing the laws of Nature. 
Nor will this corruptive production beeafily made out in moſt imperfe& genera. 
tions; for although we | not that many Animalsare vermiparous, begetting 
themſelves at a diſtance, and as it were at the ſecond hand (as generally Inſe&s, 
and more remarkably Butterflies and filk-worms) yer proceeds not this genera-' 
tion from a corruption of themſelves, but rather a ſpecifical and ſeminall dit- 
faſion, retaining ſtill the Idea of themſelves, chough it a& that part a while in 
other ſhapes. And this will alſo hold in generations equivocal , and ſuch as are 
not begotten from Parents like themſelves ;ſo from Frogs corrupting, proceed not 
Frogs again ; ſo if there be anatiferous trees, whoſe corruption breaks 
forth into Bernacles, yet if they corrupt, they degenerate into Maggots, which 
produce not them again. For this were a confuſion of corruptive and ſeminal 
1 production, anda fruſtration of that ſeminal power committed to animals ar the | 
creation. The probleme might have been ſpared, Why we love not our Lice as well 
as our Children? Noahs Ark had been needleſs: the graves of animals would 
be the fruitfulleſt wombs ; for death would not deſtroy, bur empeople the world 
ain. | 

—_— therefore we have ſo ſlender grounds to confirm the exiſtence of the 
Phoenix , ſince there is-no ocular witneſs of it; ſince as we have declared , by 
Authors from whom the ſtory is derived, it rather ſtands rejected , ſince they 
who have ſeriouſly diſcourſed hereof, have delivered themſelves negatively , 
diverſly , or contrarily, fince many others cannor be drawn into Argument, as 
writing Poetically , Rhetorically, Enigmartically , Hieroglyphically ; ſince holy 
Scripture alledged for it- duly perpeneded , doth not advantage it; and laſtly, 
fince ſo ſtrange a generation , unity andlong life, hath neither experienge nor 
reaſon to confirm it; how far to rely on this tradition , we refer unto” con- 
| ſideration. | 
$v7Tp 15h. Bur ſurely they were not well-wiſhers unto parable Phyſick, or remedies 
eaſily acquired , who derived- medicines from the Phoenix , as ſome have 
done, and are juſtly condemned by Pliny ; 1rridere eſt, vite remedia poſt mil- 
lefimum annum reditura monſtrare , It is a folly to tind out remedies that are 
not recoverable under a thouſand years; or propoſe the prolonging of life by 
| that which the twentieth generation may never behold. More veniable is a 
: dependance upon the Philoſophers ſtone , potable gold , or any of thoſe Ar- 
cana's, 'whereby Paracelſ# that died himſelf at forty ſeven, gloried that he 
could make other men immortal. Which , alchough extreamly difficult , and 
tantum- non infeſible , yet are they not impoſſible ; nor do they ( rightly under- 
| ſtood. ) impoſe any violence on Nature. And therefore if ſtrictly taken 
for the Phaznix, veryſtrangeis that which is delivered by Plutarch , That the 

| brain thereof is a pleaſant bir, but that it cauſeth che head-ach. Which notwith- 
De ſanitate t#- | ſtanding the luxurious Emperour could never taſte ; though he had at his Table 
enda. many a Phcenicopterus ,. yet had be not one Phoenix ; for though heexpected 
Heliog1bals. | 14 attempted it, weread not in Lamipridins that he performed it; and conſider- 
ing the unity thereof, it wasa vain defon, that is, to deſtroy any ſpecies, or Mu- 

tilate rhe great accompliſhment of fix daies. And —_ ſome conceive, and 
it-may ſeem true, that there is in man a natural poſlibility to deſtroy the world 
| in onegeneration, thatis, by a general conſpire to know no womanthemſelves, 
| and diſable all orhers alfo : yer will this never be effe&ted. And: therefore Cain 
after | 
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after he had killed Abel, were there no other woman living, could not have alſo 
deſtroyed Eve : which although he had a natural power to effeR, yet the execu- 
tion thereof, che providence of God would have reſiſted : for that would have 
impoſed another creation upon him ,and to have animated a ſecond Rib of Adam. 
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Cuae. XIII. 
Of Frogs, Toads and Toad-ftone, 


Oncerning the venemous urine of Toads, of the ſtone inthe Toads head , 
and of the generation of Frogs, conceptions are entertained which re- 
| quire conſideration. And firſt, that a Toad piſſeth, and this way diffuſerh its 
venome, is generally received, not only with ns, bur alſo in ocher parts, for 
ſo hath Scaliger obſerved in his Comment, Averſum arinam reddere ob oculos 
perſecutarss perniſcioſam ruricolss perſnaſum eft , and Mathiolus hath alſo a paſ- 
ſage, thara Toad communicates 1ts venom, not only by urine, but by the hu- 
midity and ſlaver of its mouth : which notwithſtanding ſtri&ly underſtood, will 
' not conſiſt with cruth. For co ſpeak properly, a Toad piſſeth not : nor do they 
contain thoſe urinary parts which are found in other Animals, to avoid that fe» 
1 rous excretion : for though not onely birds, but oviparous quadrupeds and Ser- 


pents have kidneys and Ureters, and ſome hiſhes alſo bladders : yer for the moiſt , 


and dry excretion they have' but one vent and common place of excluſion : and 
| with the ſame propriety of language, we may aſcribe that ation unto Crows 
| and Kites. And this is not qnely verified in Frogs and Toads, but. may be en- 
quired in Tortoyſes : whether thar be ſtrictly true, or to be taken for a diſtin& 
and ſeparate miftion, when Ariſtotle affirmeth, that no oviparous Animal, that 
is, which either ſpawneth or layeth Eggs, doth Urine, except the Tortoyſe, 

The ground or occaſion of this expreſſion might from hence ariſe, that Toads 
are ſometimes obſerved to exclude or ſpirt out a dark and liquid matter behind : 
which we have obſerved to be true, and a venemous bien there may be 
perhaps therein, bur it cannot be called their Urine : not becauſe ir is emitted 
averſly or backward, by both Sexes, but becauſe it is confounded with the in- 
reſtinal excretions, and Egeſtions of the belly. 

As for the ſtone commonly called a Toad-ſtone, which is prefumed to be 
found in the head of that Animal, we firſt conceiveit not a thing impoſſible : 
nor is thereany ſubſtantial reaſon, why in a Toad there may nor be found ſach 
hard and lapideous concretions. For the like we daily obſerve in the heads of 
Fiſhes, as Cods, Carps, and Pearches*: thelikealfo in Snails , a ſoft and exoffeons 
Animal, whereof. in the naked and greater fort, as though ſhe would requite 
the defect of a ſhell on their back, Nature neer the head hath placed a flat white 
ſtone, or rather teſtaceous concretion. Which though Aldrovands: affirms, 


that after diſſeRtion of many, he found but in ſome fery : yer of the great gray | 


Snails, Thave not met with any that wanted it : and the ſame indeed fo palpable; 
that without diſſection it is diſcoverable by the hand. 

Again, though it be not impoſſible, yet ir is ſurely very Rare : as we are 
induced to believe from ſome enquiry of our own : from the crial of many who 
have been deceived; and the fruſtrated fearch of Porra, who upon the ex- 
plorement of many , could fcarce tinde one. Nor is it only of rarity , but may 
be doubred whether it be. of exiftency , or really any ſuch ſtone in the head 
of a Toad at all. For athough Lepidaries and queſtuary enquirers affirm ir , 
yer the writers of minetals and natural ſpeculators, are of another belief; 
conceiving the ſtones which bear this name, to be a Mineral contretion : 


nor to be found in animals, but in fields. And therefore Fatixs refers , to 
Aſte- 
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'] commonly bear this name , much leſs believe the —_ that in envy to man- 
'l 


earth, ſome animal, to be met with in Toads, at leaſt by the induration 'of 
1 in Craps heads. This is agreeable unto the determination of Aldrovandas , and 


. which obſervation hath taught us. . By Frogs I underſtand not ſuch as arifing 
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Aſferia or ſome kind of Lapis ftellarss, and plainly concluderh , reperiuntyr in 
agru, quostamesalii in annoſis , ac qui din in Arundinetis, inter rubes ſenteſque 
adelituerunt , bufons capitibus fenerari pertinaciter affirmant- 

Laſtly , If any ſuch thing there: be, yer muſt it not for oughtI ſee, be ta- 
.ken as we receive it, for a looſe and* moveable ſtone, bur rather a concre- 
tion or 'indurarion of the crany it ſelf, for being of an earthy temper, liv- 
ing in the earth, and as ſome fay feeding thereon, ſuch indurations may ſome- 
times happen. Thus when ke Karim after a long ſearch had diſcovered one, he 
affirms it was rather the forehead bone petrified , then a {tone within the cra- 
ny ; and of this belief was Geſner. Which is alſo much confirmed from whar 
is delivered in Aldrovandas', upon experiment of very many Toads; whoſe 
cranies or skuls in time grew hard , and almoſt of a- ſtony ſubſtance. All 
which conſidered, we muſt with circumſpection receive thoſe {tones , which 


kind they are caſt oat, or ſwallowed down by the Toad ; which cannot con- 
ſift with Azatomy, and with the reſt , enforced this cenſure from Berins, Ab eo} 
tempure pro nugis habui quod de Bufonio lapide, ejuſque origine traditur. 

Wha therefofe beſt-reconcileth theſe divided determinations, may be a mid 
dle opinion; that of theſe ſtones ſome are mineral, and to, be found in the 


their cranies. The firſtare many and manifold , to be found in Germany and | 
ocher parts; the laſt are fewer in number, and in ſubſtance nor unlike the tiones | 


is alſo the judgement of learned Spigelizs in his Epiſtle unto Pignorias. 
Concerning the generation of Frogs , we ſhall briefly deliver that account 


from putrefaction, are bred without copulation, and 'becauſe they ſubſiſt not 
long, are called Temporarie; nor do I mean the little -Frog of. an excellent 
Parrat-green, that. uſually fits on trees and Buſhes, and is therefore called X4- 
nunculus viridss, Or arborins ,, but hereby I underſtand the aquatile or water- 
Frog ; whereof in ditches and ſtanding plaſhes we may behold many millions 
every Spring in England. Now theſe do not as Pliny conceiveth, exclude black 
pieces of fleſh, which after become Frogs ; but they let fall their ſpawn in the 
water, of excellent uſe in Phyſick, and fcarce unknown unto any. In this ſpawn 
of a_lentous and tranſparent body, are to be diſcerned many ſpecks, or little 
conglobations, which in a ſmall time become of deep black, a ſubſtance more com- 
pacted and terreſtrious then the other , for ic riſeth not in diſtillation, and af- 
fords a powder, when the white and aqueous part is exhaled. Now of this 
black or duskie ſubſtance is the Frog at laſt formed ; as webave beheld, in- 

cluding the ſpawn with water in a glaſs, and expoſing it unto the Sun. For that 

black and round ſubſtance, in a few daies began to dilate and grow longer, after 

a while the head , the eyes, the tail to be diſcernable , and at laſt ro become 
that which the Ancients called Gyrinus, wea Porwigleor Tadpole. This in ſome 
weeks after, becomes a perfect Frog, the legs growing out before , awd the tail 
wearing away, to ſupply the, other behind, as may be obſerved in ſome, which 

have newly forſaken the water : for in ſuch; ſome part of the tail will be ſeen, 

but curtail'd and ſhort, not long andfinny as before. A part provided them a 
while to fwim and move in the water, that is, untill ſach time as nature ex- 
cluded legs, whereby they might be provided not only to ſwim in the water, but 

move uponthe land, according to the amphibious and mixt intention of na- 

ture, that is, to livein both. So that whoever obſerverh the firſt progreſſion of 
the ſeed before motion, or ſhall take notice of the ſtrange indiſtintion of 
parts in the Tadpole , even when it moveth about ,- and how ſucceſſively the 
inward parts do ſeem to diſcover themſelves, untill their laſt perfe&tion ; may 
eaſily 
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long line is run to make a Frog. 


find not the experiment anſwerable, for faftning one about a ſpan under wat 
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difficult alſo at land : for it will hve long after the lungs and heart be out, 
how long it will live in the ſeed, or whether the ſpawn of this year being pre- 
ſerved, will not ariſe into Frogs in the next, might alſo be enquired : and 
weare prepared to trie. IM 


C H APs. X I Yo 
of the Salamanatr. 


"DX a Salamander is able to live in flames, to endure and put out fire, 
isan aſſertion, not only of great Antiquity, but confirm 

and not contemptible teſtimony. The e£gyprians have drawn it into cheit 
Hieroglyphicks; Ariſtotle ſeemeth - to embrace it ; more plainly . Nicander , 
Sarenks Sammonicus, Ehan and Pliny, who aſſigns the cauſe of this effe : 
*Ari Animall ( faith he ) ſo; cold that it extinguiſheth the fire like Ice. _ / 
which notwithſtanding , there is on the negative, AUDEriey and. experience'; 
Sextias a Phyſitian , as Pliny delivereth, denied this effe&t ; Dioſcorvdes affirmed 
it a point of folly to believeit ; Galey that it endureth the fire a while}, , but 
in continuance is conſumed therein. For experimental conviction , athiolss' 
affirmeth , he ſaw a Salamander burnt ina very ſhort time, and of the like: 
aſſertion.is Amatus Luſitanns ;, and moſt plainly Pierivs, whoſe words in kits" 
Hieroglyphicks are theſe, Whereas it is commonly aid , that a | Salamander 
4 extinguiſheth fire, we have found by experience, that irs ſo far fromquench-. 


eaſily diſcern the high curioſity of nature'in theſe inferiour animals, and what'a 
£3 30 | 
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it lived almoſt ſix daies. Nor + it only hard to deſtroy one in water, but 


by frequent, | 


And 'becauſe many affirm, and fome deliver, that inregard it hath lungs and | 
breatheth, a Frog may be eaſily drowned; though the reaſon be probable,” 1 | 


ing- hot coals, that it. diech immediatly therein, As for the contrary afſer- 
tion of Arifterle, it is but by hearſay , as common opinion believerb, Hec enim 
( #t aiunt ) ignem ingrediens , eum extinguit , and therefore there was no abſur- 
| dity in Galen, when as a Septical medicine he commended che aſhes of a Sala- 
' mander, and Magicians in vain from' the power of this tradition ,” at the 
| burning of towns or houſes expe& arelief from Salamanders. = 
| The ground of this opinion , might" be ſome ſenſible reſiſtanceof fire obſerv- 
| ed in the Salamander : which being, as Galen determineth , cold in the fourth, 
' and moiſt ini the third degree, and having alſo a mucous humidity above and 
| under the 5kin, by vertue thereof it may a while endurethe flame : which! | 
' conſumed, it can reſiſt no- more. Such an hutnidity there is obſerved in; Newfes, 
| or water-Lizards, eſpecially if their skins be perforated or pricked'! Thusgvill 
| Frogs and- Snails' endure the'flame :' thus will whites'of eggs,” vitred 

; lie flegm extinguiſh a coal : thus are unguents -made:-wineh ,pro while 
' from the fire: *and thus' beſide the Hiypim there are'later ſtoriesoEanenthar 
; have paſs'd untoucht through fire. And therefore ſome rruth+ we allow13h the 
| tradition/:'truth according- unto: Gaken, that it may'for'a timereſifta flame, | 
or as Scaliger; avers,' extinguiſh-or put our a coal : for -chus>muchowillmany 
humid bodies perform : ' but that it perſeveresand livesin- cliat deſttuctweele- 
ment,:isa -fallacious enlargement.” Nor 46 we! reaſonably;conclude,: becauſerfor 


1 A corruptive | 
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| a rime it endureth fire, it ſubdueth and exringuiſherh the ſame , becauſe = 
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| | cold and aluminous moiſture , it is able a while. to reſiſt ic : from a peculi- 
ariry of nature ic ſubſiſtethand liverh in ir. | 
#1 Ithath been much promored by Stories of incombuſtible napkins and textures 
| which endure the fire, whoſe materials ate call'd by the name of Salamanders 
| wool. Which many.too licerally apprehending, conceive ſome inveſting part a 
| or tegument ofthe Salamander : wherein beſide that they miſtake the condition of 
| this Animall ( which isa kinde of Lizard, a quadruped corticated and depilous, 
that is, without wool, fur or hair) they obſerve not the method and general 
rule of nature ; whereby all Quadrupeds oviparous , as Lizards, Frogs, Tor-: 
tois, Chamehons, Crocodiles, are without hair, and have no covering parrt or : 
hairy inveſtment at all. And if they conceivethat from the skin of the Sala- 
mander , theſe incremable pieces are compoſed , befide the experiments made 
upon the living , that of Brafſavolus will ſtepin, whoin the ſearch of this truth ; | 
did burn the skin of one dead. | 
Nor is this Salamanders wooll deſumed from any Animall , but a Minerall | 
ſubſtance Metaphorically ſo called from this received opinion. For beſide Ger- 
| manicas his heart, and Pyrrhus his great Toe, which would not burn with the reſt | 
| of their bodies, Thereare inthe number of Minerals, ſome bodies incumbuſti-| 
| | | ble; moreremarkably that which the Ancients named Asbefton, and Paxcirolius 
—_ >. treats of inthe chapter of Linum vivam. Whereof by Art were weaved  nap- 
| Exetonis. | kins, ſhirts and coats inconſumable by fire; and wherein in ancieut times 
| ro preſerve their aſhes pure, and without commixture , they burnt the bo- 
| dies of Kings.  A_ napkin hereof. Pliny reports that Nero had , and the like 


ſaith Panins Venerns, the Emperour of Tarteric ſent unto Pope Alexander 
4 and alſo affirms that in ſome part of, 79rtarie, there were Mines of Iron 
[. faRture,” although delivered for loſt by Parcirol{as, yet Salmuth his commenta- 
tor affemeth , that one Podecaterns a Cyprian, had ſhewed the ſame at Yenice , 
| and his materials were. from Cyprus , where indeed Dioſcorides placeth them, 
the ſameis alſo ocularly confirmed by Fives upon Anſtis , and {aio/us in his 
-.3: og nies. And thus in our daies do NR Rn to. make long-laſting Snaſts 
CE our of Alumen. plumoſum ,; and by the ſame we read in Pauſanias, 
rebics. e alwaics burnt a Lamp before the Image of 2Lnerva. 


Z ” 


CunuaP. XV. 
of the Amphicbana, .. 


þ rms 7 mphi , thatis, a ſmaller kind of Serpent , which moveth 
Þ forward and backward, hath. two. beads, or.one. at either extream, was 
affirmed” firſt by N5cander, and after by many others, by the Author of the 
book-de-'Theriacarad Piſevens, aſcribed unto Gales,; ' more plainly Pliny, Gemi- 
| num babet caput, tanynan parum ofjet uno ore effuni; venenum : but e& liay moſt 
] confidently, ws rering the conceit.of Chimera and Hydra unto fables, hath 
| ſet downithis as an nndeniable truth. - 3 } * 

| - Whereunto. while men -afſent, and can believe a bicipitous conformation 
| in-any- coritinued ſpecies, they admit a geraination- of principle parts, not na- 
| {diſcovered' in any Animall.- True it is that other parts.in Animals are 
not:equal; for ſome make their progreflion with many.legs, even to .the num- 


te we. 
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ber of an hundred, as 7«4, Scolopendre, 'or ſuch as ate termed Centipides 4 
ſome fly with two wings , as birds and many inſets, ſome with four ;'as 
all rinaceous or mealy-winged animals, as Butcer-flies, and Moths : alt vagini- 
pennous exabanged inſects, as Beetles and Dorrs. Some have three Teſticles, 
as Ariſtotle ſpeaks of the Buzzard; and ſome have four ftottcks, as horned and 
ruminating animals: but for the principle parts, the Liver, heart, and eſpecially 
the brain :.regulatly mporphgoned in any kind or ſpecies whatſoever. 
And were: thee any ſuch,{pecies or naturalt kind of animall; it would be 
hard to make good thoſe fix .poſitions of body, which according tothe three 
dimenſions areaſcribed-unts every animall.; that is, 5nfra, /Wpra,” ante; retro, 
dextroſum , fimſtroſum : for if ( as.1t is determined) thar be*the- anterior” arid 
upper part , wherein the ſeniſes. are placed; and- that the poſterior” and'lower. 
part which 3s oppoſitethereutto':: there. is tio inferiour: or former part in- this, 
animall : for the ſenſes being-. placed at -both-'ektreams;;: do wake 'Boch' ends: 
anterior , which is: impoſſible ; -the - terms being Relative. "which: mutually || 
ſubſilt , and are. not withour: cadh- other. And therefore this: dupticicy wasiil, 
' contrived to place. one head at both:extreams ; and had'beer more; toler | 
ro have ſetled chree or four-at 'one: | And therefore alfo' Poets have beer-mare' 
reaſonable then Philoſophers, arid Geryon-oar' Cerberus leſs monſtrotis-theh. 
Amphisbena, | | 

Again, If any ſuch thing there were, it were not to be obtruded by th 
name of Amphisbzna, or as an animall of one denomination ; for properly 
that animall is not one, but multiplicious or many , which hath a duplicity! 
or gemination of principall pars.” And this'doth Ari/torle define, when he! 
affirmetha monſter isro be eſteemed one or many, according to it*sprinciple,;j 
which he conceived the heart , whence- he! derived the originall of Nerves ,' 
and thereto aſcribed many aQts which Phyſitians aſſign unto the- brain : and, 
therefore if it cannot be called one , which hath a duplicity of hearts in his | 
ſenſe | it cannot. receive thar appellation" wich'a: plurality'6f' beads "in 6grs.i| 
And' this the [practice of Chriſtians ans hath acknowledged,” who! have 'baptiied: 
theſe geminous births, and. double connaſcencics with” ſeverall:names ;''as __ 
| ceiving in thema diftin&tion of fouls, upon rhe divide execution of their fag o 
ons; that is, while one wept, the other laughing, while one' was filent/3the, 
other ſpeaking, while one awaked, the other ſleeping ; asis declared by-'t 
? | 


| remarkable examples in Perrarch, Vincentins and the Schorrify hiſtory of 
chanan. Lal PELLET? 912 | 
It is not denied there bave been bicipitous Serpents with'the head ar &ich 
extream , for an example hereof/ we find in Aviderke and of the like forty 
Aldrovandas 'we meet with the Icon of a Lizzard; and of this kind per 
[might that Ampbisbzna be the picture whereof Caſſiansy' Purtne ſhe 
unto the learned Faber. Which double formations do ofteyhappen emco mul- 
tiparous generations , more eſpecially that of Serpents; whole produCtions be- 
ing numerous , and cheir Eggs in chains. or links together ( which ſometime 
conjoin. and inoculate' into each other) chey may unice into various ſhapes, 
and-come out in mixed formations. But thefe are monſtrovs produdtions/, 
beſide the intention of nature ;- and rhe ſtatures of generation',  nerther 'be- 
{ gotten of like parents, nor begetting the like again , bur "irregularly pro- 
duced, do ſtand--as Anomalies. in the general! book of Nature.” Which being |} 
ſhifts and forced pieces; rarherthen genuine and proper” effe&ts, they afford þ 
us no lation ; nor is it reaſonable tro condude , from a monſtroſiry unto a 
ſpecies, 'or from accidencal effe&s, unto rheregular works of Nature. 
_ Laſtly, the ground of the concert was the figure of thisanimal , and motion 
oft times both waies; for deſcribed' it is to be iks a worm, and ſo equally | 
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framed at both extreams, thar ar'as ordinary 'diſtanice it is no caſie matter » | 
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| move ſideling, Lobiters will ſmim ſwiftly backward, Worms and beeches will 
-| round and antwlary fibers, and move by undulation, that is, like the waves of 


_ | ward Motion. 


=” Of the Viper, 


il. Piccke young Vipers forceitheir way through the bowels of their Dam, 


| xoglyphicks of the Egyptians, affirmed by Herodotus, Nicander, Pliny, Plu- | 


> —_— 
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_ | way, parricidous Animal and puniſhment of murtherers is upon him. 


| God bleſſed them, ſaying; Be fruitfull and multiply: Now if ir be ſo. ordained 
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determine which is the head; and therefore ſome obſerving them to move 
both waies, have given the appellation of heads. unto both extreams , which 
is no proper and warrantable denomination; for many Animals with one 
head, do ordinarily perform both different and contrary Motions , Crabs 


| move both waics; and ſo will moſt of thoſe Animals, whoſe bodies conſiſt of 
theSea, the one protruding the other, by inverſion whereof they make a back- 


- Upon the ſame ground hathariſen the ſame miſtake concerning the Scolopen- 
dra or hundred-footed Inſect, as is delivered by - Rhodiginess from the ſcholiaſt | 
[of Nicander : Dicitur & Nicandro, d0%315>. id eſt dicephalus ant biceps fitum 
vero, quoniam retrorſum ( ut ſcribit Ariftateles:) - arrepit , obſerved by Alare- 
vandus, but moſt plainly by Auffetus, who thus concludeth upon the text of 
Nicander : T amen pace tanti anthoris dixerim ,” unicam ili dantaxat capnt li- 
cet pars facilitate, pror/am capite, retver ſum ducente cauda, incedar, quod Nican- 
dro alii{que impoſmiſſe dubito : that is ,-under favour of ſo great an Author, 
Fae deolgpendra bath but one head, although with equal facility it moverh for- 
ward and backward, which I ſuſpe& deceived Nicander and others. 


| 
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= or that the female Viper inthe a of generation bites off the head of the 
Male, in revenge whereof the young. ones eat through the womb and belly 
of. the Female, 1s, a; very ancient tradition. In this ſenſe entertained in the Hie- 


$&rcb, Elias, ferome , Baſil , Iſidere , ſeems-countenanced by Ariſtotle, and 
his ſcholar Theophraſts : from hence is commonly aſſigned the reaſon why 
the Romans puniſhed Parricides by drowning them in a ſack with a Viper, 
and ſo perhaps upon the ſame apron the men_of Melira when they faw a Vi- 
per upon the hand of 'Pax/, ſaid preſently without conceit of any other ſin, 
No doubt this man is. a murtherer, who though he have eſcaped the Sea, 
yet vengeance ſuffereth him not to live. That is, he is now paid in his own 


And though the tradition were currant among the Greeks, to confirm the 
ſame the Latinenameis introduced, Yipera quaſs vi pariat , That paſſage al- 
ſo.in the Goſpel: O ye generation of Vipers, hath found expoſitions which 
countenance this conceit. Notwithſtanding which authorities, tranſcribed re- 
lations and conjectures., upon enquiry we. find the ſame repugnant unto expe- 
rienceand reaſon. .  _ 

And firſt, it ſeems.not only injurious unto the providence of Nature, to: 
ordain a way of production which ſhould deſtroy the producer , or contrive | 
the. continuation of the ſpecies by the deſtruction of the Continuator; . but 
it overthrows and fraſtrates the great BenediRion of God, which is expreſſed, 


that ſome muſt regularly. periſh by multiplication, and theſe be the fruits of 


t; frutifying in the Viper; it cannot be ſaid that God did bleſs, but curſe this animal; | 


upon ' 
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uponthy belly ſhalt thou go, and duſt ſhalt thou ear all thy life, was not ſo great 
a puniſhment unto the Serpent after the fall, as encreaſe, be fruitfull and multi- | 

ly, was before. This were to confound the Maledictions of God, and tranſlate | 
the curſe of the Woman upon the Serpent : that is, 5» dolore paries, in ſorrow | 
ſhalc thou bring forth ; which being proper unto the Woman, is verified beſt in 
the Viper, whoſe delivery is not only accompanied with pain , but alſo with 
death it ſelf. And laſtly, it overthrows the carefull courſe, and parentall provi- 
fion of nature , whereby the young ones newly excluded are ſuſtained by the 
Dam : and protected untill rhey grow up toa ſufficiency for themſelves. All 
which is pervertedin this eruprive gerieration : for rhe Dam being deſtroyed, 
the younglings are left to their own portection : which is not contpindl they can 
at all perform , and whereof they afford us a remarkable confirmance many 
daies afrer birch. For the young ones ſuppoſed to break throw the belly of the 
Dam, will upon any fright for protection run into it ; for then the old one re- 
ceives them in at her' month, which way the fright being paſt, they will re- 
turn aglin , which is a peculiar way of refuge, and although it ſeem ſtrange , 
is avowed by frequent experience and undeniable teſtimony, 

As for th experiment, alchough we have thrice atempted ic, it hath not 
well ſucceeded; for though we fed them with milk, bran, cheeſe, &c. 
the females alwaies died before the young ones were mature for this erupti- 
on ; but reſt ſufficiently confirmed in the experiments of worthy enquirers. 
Wherein ro omit the ancient conviction of Apollonins, we ſhall ſet down! 
ſome few of modern Writers. The firſt , of Amatus Lyſitannsin his comment 
upon Dioſcorides , Vidimws nos wiperas pregnantes incluſas pixidibus parere , 
que inde ex partu nec mortue , nec viſceribus perforate manſerunt. The ſe. | /%"g ones by 
cond is'that of Scaliger, Viperas ab impatientibus more fetibus numeroſfsſſi- homo po 
' mis rumpi atque interire falſum eſſe ſcimus, qui in Vincentii Camerini 'cir- | ocher vivip- 
culatoris lignea theea vidimns, enatas viperellas , parente ſalva. The laſt and | rouscreacures, 
moſt' plain of F —_— Buſtamantinus, a - Phyſittan of Alcala de 
Henares , whoſe words in his third de Animantibus Scripture , are theſe : Cum 
vero per me &- per altos hec ipſa diſquiſiſſem' ſervata Viperina progenie , &c. 
that is , when by my ſelf and others I had enquired the truth hereof, includ- 
ing Vipers ina glaſs, and feeding them with cheeſe and bran; I undoubtr. 
edly found that the Viper was not delivered by the tearing of her bowels, 
but I beheld chem excluded by rhe paſſage of generation , near the orifice 
of the ſeidge. Whereto we might alſo add the ocular confirmation of Lx- 
cuna upon Dioſcorides , Ferdinandus Imperatus , and that learned Phyſician 
of Naples, Anrelins Severinas. | ho | | 

Now alchough the Tradition be untrue, there wanted not many grounds 
which made it plauſibly received. The firſt was a favourable indulgence and 
ſpecial contrivance of nature; which was the conceit of Herodotus, who 
x hon delivererh bimſelf. Fearfull Animals , and ſuch as ſerve for food, na- 
ture: hath made more fruitfull , but upon the offenſiveand noxious kind , ſhe 
hath not conferred fertility. So the Hare that becometh a prey unro man , 
unto beaſts, and fowls of the air, is fruitfull even to ſuperfzration , bur the 
Lyon a fierce and ferocious Animrall hath young ones bur ſeldom, and alfo 
but one at a time; Vipers indeed, although deſtructive, are fruitfull, but 
leſt their number ſhould encreaſe , prqvidence hath contrived another way to 
|| abate it: for in copulation the female bites off the head of the male, and the 

young ones deſtroy the mother. Bur this will not conſiſt with reaſon, as we | 
have ' declared before. And if we more nearly confider the condition of 
Vipers and noxious Animals, we ſhall diſcover an bigher prom of nature : 
how although in cheir paucicy ſhe hath nor abridged their malignity : yet 
hath ſhe notoriouſly effeRed it by their ſeceſſion or latitancy. For not only 


— 
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Needle-fifh, 
found ſome” 
| eimes upon 
| the d__—_ 
four lines un» 


to the vent, 


+ and hx from - 
thence unto |, 


the head. 


| Lydia and T elephas. 


or forcing; through the belly , conceiverh nevertheleſs that ' upon. a full and 


Arzimals, there may ſometimes enſue a 


| unto their operations, and in whom he ordaineth, a numerous conception . | 


| which feemerh directly to determine this diſruption, 114TE Wixpa £1 dere oy vegan, | 


_— 
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| offenſive inſe&s, as Hornets, Waſps, and the like ; but fanguineous corticated 
Animals , | as Serpents, Toads and Lizzards,, do lie hid and betake them-_ 
| ſelves to coverts in the Winter. Whereby moſt countries enjoyning the im-_ 
| munity of {re/andand Caxdie, their ariſeth a temporal ſecurity from their ve-. 
| nomes; and an intermiſlion of their miſchiefs , mercifully requiting che time | 
; of their activities. | 


A ſecond ground of this effet, was conceived the juſtice of Nature, where-| 
by ſhe compenſates the death of the father by the matricide or murder -of the 
mother ; and this was the expreſlion. of Nicander. But the caule bereof is 
as improbable as the effe&t ;, and were indeed an improvident revenge'in the 
young ones, whereby in. conſequence , - and upon defect of provilion they | 
mult deſtroy themſelves. And whereas he expreſſeth this decollation of the 


male by ſo full, a term as a-wxiz{y, that is, to cur or lop off, the a is bardly | 


conceiveable ; for the female Viper hath but four conſiderable teeth ,. and i 
thoſe ſo diſpoſed, ſo ſlender and needle pointed , that. they are apter for pun- 
ure then any act of inciſion. And if any. like action there be , @ may be 
only ſome faſt retention or ſudden compreſſion .in - the Orgaſma, or fury of 
their luſt,” according as that expreſſion of He#«ce- is conſtrue! concerning 
Sive puer furens, . _ 

Impreffit memorem dente labris. notaw. -_ | 
Others. aſcribe this effe& unto the... numerous conception of the Viper;; . and 
this was: the opinion of Theophraſtus.,, Who though he denieth the exeſion 


plentiful impletion there may perhaps ſucceed a difruption of the macrix , 
as ix happeneth ſometimes in the long and ſlender fiſh 4cxus.  Nowalbough 
in hor Countries, and very numerous. conceptions, -in the Viper,or other 

Gageration of. the geniral . parts, 
yet is this a rare and contingent effect, and, not a naturall and conſtant 
way of excluſion. For the wiſe Creator hath formed the organs of Animals 


inthem he hah. prepared convenient receptacles, and a ſutable way of excluſion. 
- . Others,,.do ground- this diſruption , upon their continued or protracted 
time of delivery , preſumed. ro laſt twenty daies, ; wherone , excluding bur 
one 2 day.; the latter brood impatient, by a forcible prorupcion, anticipate 
their period. of excluſion ; and. this was the aſfertion of Pliny; Cateri tardi.. 
rats; impatientes pror  baterg,, occud,parente,, which was occaſioned up- 
on a_ miſtake of the-Greek text nAriſtotle » T4 ov oy wun nun no o 

mzre: Js ie 5 iro, Which are literally thus tranſlated, Parir MUNI Ha 
die ſecundum nuum', parit autem plures quam vigimt.,, and may-be- thus En- 
gliſhed.,- She bringeth forth -in one day , one by one, and ſometimes'more 
chen twenty, and ſo hath Scaliger rendered it, Sigilatim paris.; abſolvit 
una die, interdum plures quam viginti : But Pliny whom Gaza olloweth, hath 
differently tranſlated it , Singaulor diebus fingults parit , numero fere wviginti; 
whereby he extends the excluſion unto twenty daies, which in the rextuary 
ſenſe isfully accompliſhed in one. | hats: | 
But what hath moſt adyanced it, is a miſtake in another text of Ariftetle, 
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d: An warm 22:7 obs wiert . x, rowher Nagayivrn won ifipyare: Which 

hath chus tranſlated, Parit catmlos abvelutss ne p on tertio die — 
ter , evenit imerdum ut qu311 utere adhuc ſunt abroſis membranis prorumpane. 
Now Herein very probably Pliny, and many ſince have. been mz » for 
the diſruption of the membranes or skins , which include the young ones .. con- 
 ceiving a dilaceration of the matrix and belly of the Viper : and concluding 


h |froma caſuall dilaceration , a regular and conſtantdiſruption. 


_ As. 
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As for the Latine word Yipera, which in the Ercymologie of 1/dore promot- 
eth "this conceit; more properly it may imply wivipera. | For whereas other 
Serpents lay eggs, the Viperexcludeth living animals.; and though the Ce- 
| raſtes be alſo viviparous, and we have found formed Snakes in the belly of the 
Cicilia or ſlow-wozm; yet may the Viper emphaticatlily bear the name. For 
rhe notation or Etymologie is not of neceſlity adequate unto the name; -and 
therefore though animall be deduced from anime, yet arechere many animati- 
ons beſide, <2. lancs will challenge a right therein as well as ſenſible creatures. 

As touching the Text of Scripture, and compellation of the Phariſees, by Ge- 
neration of Vipers ; although conſtructions be made hereof conformable to this 
Tradicion, and it may be plauſibly expounded, that out of a viperous condi- 
tion, they conſpired againſt their Prophets, and deſtroyed their ſpiricual parents 
yet ( as 7anſenius obſerveth > Gregory and ferome, do make another conftruRi- 
on ; apprehending thereby wha is uſually implied by that Proverb, Maki corvs 
malum ovum ; that is, of evill parents, an evill generation ; a ity not unlike 
their majority; of miſchievous progenitors, a venemous and deſtruftive progeny. 

And laſtly, concerning the Hieroglyphical account, according to the Vulgar 
conception ſet down by O-#s Apollo, the Authority thereof is only Emblemaci- 
cal, for were the conception true orfalſe , to their apprehenſions, it experſſed 
filiall impiety. Which {trictly taken, and torally received for cruth ; might per- 
haps begin; but ſurely promote this conception. 


Cuar, XVII. 
Of Hares. 


T He double ſex, of fingle Hares, gr that every Hare is both male and female, 
beſide the vulgar opinion, was the affirmative of Archelans , of Plutarch., 
Phileſtratus, and many more, Of the ſame. belief bave been the Jewiſh Reb- 
bins : The ſame is likewiſe confirmed from-the Hebrew word ; which, as though 
there were no ſingle males of that kind, | hath only obtained a name of the femi-! 
nine gender. Asalſo from the ſymbolical foundation of its prohibition in the law, 
and what vices therein it figured ; that is, not only puſillanjmity and timidity 
from its temper, feneration or uſury from its fecundity and ſu ion , but. 
from this mixture of ſexes, unnatural venery and degenerous effemination; Nor. 
are there hardly any who either treat of mutation or mixtion of ſexes, who have 
not left ſome mention of this point, ſome ſpeaking poſutively , others dubi- 
ouſly, and moſt reſigning it unto the enquiry' of the Reader, Now hereof to. 
ſpeak diſtinly , they muſt be male and female by muracion.and fucceſlion: of 
exes , or elſe by compoſition, mixture or union thereof, - - | | 
As for the mutation of ſexes, or tranſition into one another, we cannot deny 

it in Hares, it being obſervable in Man, .. Foy hereof belide Empedacles. or Ti- 
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Arnabeth. 
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reſias, there are not a few examples : and though very few , or rather none 
which have emaſculated or turned Women, yer very many who from an. eſteem 
or reality of being Women have infallably proved Men. Some at the firſt poine 
of their. menſtruous eruptions, ſome in the day of their -marriage, others many 
years after :. which acca(iened: diſputes at Law, and conteſtations cancerning a 
reſtore of the dowry. And' that not only mankind, buc many other Animals ,. 
may ſuffer this tranſexion, we will. not deny, or hold it at all impoſſible ; although 


on of Sexes, 
viz. of Wo- 
men into 


Men, granted. 


'T confeſs by reaſon of the poſtick and backward poſition of the feminine parts in | 
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quadrupedes , they can hardly admit the ſubſticucion of a protruſion, effetu- 
all nnto maſculine generation , except it be in Retromingents, and ſuch as cou- 
ple backward. 

- Nor ſhall we only concede the ſucceſſion of ſexes in ſome , but ſhall not 
diſpute the tranſition of reputed ſpecies in others, that is, a tranſmutation, or 


| (as Paracelfianstermit) Tranſplantation of one into another. Hereof in per- 


fet Animals 'of a congenerous feed, or near affinity of natures , examples are 
not'unfrequent, as Horſes, Aſﬀes, Dogs, Foxes, Phaiſants , Cocks, 8c. but 
in imperfect kinds, and ſuch where the diſcrimination of ſexes is obicure, theſe 
transformations are more common: and in ſome within themſelves without 
commixtion , as particularly -in Caterpillers or Silk-worms, wherein there is 
a viſible and triple transfiguration. But in plants, wherein there is no diſunCti- 
on of ſex , theſe tranſplantations -are conceived \more obvious then any; as 


which come up in unexpeRed ſhapes, when they want the ſupperrt and main- 
tenance of the primary and maſter-forms. And the fame-do tome affirm con- 
cerning other plants in leſs analogy -of figures, as the mutation of Mintinto 
Creſſes , Baſil! into Serpoile, and Furneps into Radifhes. - In all which , as 
Severinus conceiveth , there may be equivocal ſeeds and Hermaphroditical 
principles, which contain the radicality and power of different forms; thus 
| in the ſeed of Wheart there lieth obſcurely the ſeminality of Darnel, although 
lina ſecondary or inferiour way , and at ſome diſtance of production, which 
nevertheleſs if it meet with convement promotion, or a conflux and conſpi- 
ration of cauſes more powerfull then the other, it then beginneth to editie 
in chief, and contemning the ſuperintendent form , produceth the ſignatures 
of its ſelf. | 

Now therefore 1-0 hor deny 'not theſe ſeveral mutations, and do al- 
ſow that Hares may exchange their ſex , yetthis we conceive doth come to 
paſs but ſometimes, .and not in thart viciſſitude or annual alternation as is pre- 
ſumed. That is, from imperfeQion to perfeRion, from perfetion to imper- 
fe&tion;; from female unto male , from niale to female again , and fo ina cir- 
cle to both without a permanſion in either. For beſide the inconceivable 
mutation of, remper , which ſhould yearly alternate the ſex; this is injurious 
unto the order of nature, whofe operations do reſt in the perfeRion of their 
intents; which having once attained , they maintain: their accompliſhed ends; 
and relapſe not again into their-progreſſional imperfe&tions. So if in the mi- 
nority of natural vigor , the parts-of ſeminalify take place; when upon the 
encreaſe or growth thereof the maſculine appear, the firſt defign of nature is 
atchieved, and thoſe parts are after waintained. 

But-ſurely it much impeacherh this iterated tranſe&ion of Hares, if that be 
true which Carden and other Phyſicians affirm , that Tranſmutation of ſex is 
only ſo in opinion, and that theſe tranfeminated perſons were really men at 
firſt, alchough ſucceeding years produced the manifeſto or evidence of their 
virilities. Which although intended and formed , 'was not at firſt excluded, 


were Androgynally born, and under ſome kind of Hermaphrodites. For 
though Galen do favour the opinion, that the 'diſtinive parts of ſexes are 
only different in Poſition, that is, inverſion or prottuſion , .yet will this hard- 
ly be made our from the Anatomy' of thoſe parts. The' teſticles being ſo 
ſeated in the female , that they-admir not of protruſion;-and the neck of 
the matrix wanting thoſe parts which are diſcoverablein the organ of virility. 

\ The ſecorttl and moſt received acception, is, that Hares are male and female 
=" conjunQion of both ſexes, and ſuch as are found in mankirid!; Poetically 


CA es 


that of Barley into Oats, of Wheat into Darnel , and thoſe grains which ge- 
nerally ariſe among Corn, as Cockle, Aracus, Agilops, and other degnerations ; | 


and that the examples hereof have undergone no reall or new cranſexion, but |. 


called | 


dt... dro; 


and Common Erxros, | 
called Hermaphrodites , ſuppoſed to be formed from the equalicy, or -#0# witte= 
rie of either ſeed, carrying about then the parts of Man and Woman; althousli 
with great variety in perfeccion, ſite and ability ; not onely as Ariſtotle concei- 
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ved, with a conſtant impotency in one ; bur as lacer Obſervers affirm, ſometimes ' 


with ability of either venery: Andcherefore the providence of ſome Laws have 
| chought good , that at the years of maturity they ſhould elect one ſex, and the 
errors in the other ſhould ſuffer a ſeverer puniſhment. Whereby endeavouring 
to prevent incontinency , they unawares -enjoyned perpetual chalticy ; for be- 
ing executivein both parts, and confined unto one, they reſtrained a natural 
power , and ordained a partial virginity. ' Plato and ſome of the Rabbins pro- 


ceeded higher ; who conceived the firſt Man an_Hermaphrodite, and Afarch! 


Leo the learned few, in ſome ſenſe hathallowed it, affirming that Adamin one 
ſuppoſitum without div:ſion, contained both Male and Female. And therefore 
whereas it is ſaid in the text, That God created man in his own Image , in the 
Image of God created he him , male and female created he them-: applying the 
| ſingular and plural unto Adam, it might denore; that'in one ſubſtance, and in 
himſelf he included both ſexes , which was after divided; and the female called 
Woman. 
men ſhould. be Hermaphrodites, for affirming thar Women do nor ſperma+- 
tize, and confer a place or receptacle rather chen eſſential principles of gene- 
ration , he deductively includes both ſexes in mankind ; for from the father 


proceed not onely males and females, but from | him alſo muſt Herma- 


phroditical and maſculo-feminine generations be derived , and a' commixtion of 
both ſexes ariſe from the ſeed of one. But the Schoolmen have dealt wich that 
ſex more hardly then any other ; who though they havenot much diſpured their 
generation, yet have they concroverted their Reſurrection , and raiſen' a querie, 
whether any ar the laſt day ſhould ariſe in the ſex of Women , as way be obſerved 
in the ſupplement of Aquinas. | _- | | 
Now as we muſt acknowledge this Androgynal condition in Man , fo' tan we 
not deny the like doth happen in beafts. Thus do we read in Plizy, that Neroes 
Chariot was'drawn by four Hermaphroditical Mares, and Cardan affirms he al- 
ſo beheld oneat Antwerp. And thus may we alſo concede, that Hares have been- 
of both ſexes ,} and ſome have ocularly confirmed it; - but 'that the whole ſpe-. 


cies or kind ſhould be bjſexous or double-ſexed ,- we cannor affirm',” who have-|, 
found the parts of male and female reſpectively diſtinet and fingle'in any where-' 


in we have enquired : Andthe like ſucceſs had Bacchinas in ſuchas he diſſected 


And whereas it is conceived, , that : being an harmleſs Animal and 'dele&able”|. 
food unto- man , nature hath made them: with double-ſexes;"*thac aRively* and” || 
paſlively. performing they might more numeroully- increaſe; © we forget- an'|: 


higher providence of nature whereby ſhe eſpecially promotes the 'multiphearion'” 


of Hares, which is by ſuperfetation, that is, a conception upon a conception,'or |: 
an improvement of a ſecond fruit beforethe tirſt be excluded;, preventing here-*|! 


by the uſual intermiſſion and vacant ime of generation;;* which is very'common' 
and frequently obſervable in Hares, mentioned long ago by Aziftorle, ' Herodvtus,” 
and Pliny ; and we have often obſerved, that after the firſt caſt; there remaiti#ſuc- 


ceſſive conceptions , and: other younglings very immature, and far'fiolii' their |: 


cerm of excluſion. ; | | | Yonder F 
Norneed any man to queſtion this in Hares , for the ſame 'we-dbſerve'doth 
ſometime happen in Women:; for although ir be true,'\'thar upon conception” 
the inward. orifice of the matrix exa&ly-cloſeth; ſo that” ir conmont Aimir- 
ceth nothing after; yer falleth ir -ourToinetime , chat in the a& of*coition;' 
the avidity of :that part dilateth it ſelf, - and receiveth'a''fecond- burden :*which' 
if it happen-to be near intime unto the firſt , they- commonly -do'bork' pro-' 
ceed unto perfeRtion, and ;have legitimate-excluſions, - periodically — 
EE b) CAC 
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The opinion of r:/torle extendeth farther , froarwhoſe aſſertion all 
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| that is, of Tphicles and Hercales, . the one begat by f«piter, the other by Amphi- | 
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each other.- Bur if the ſuperferation be made with confiderable intermiſſion , the 
latter moſt commonly proves abortive , for the firſt being confirmed , engroſſeth | 
the aliment from the other. However therefore che project of Julia ſtem very 
plauſible; and that way infallible, when ſhe received not her paſſengers , before | 
ſhe hadtaken in her lading , yet was there a fallibility therein : nor indeed any 
abſolute ſecurity in the policy of adultery afcer conception. For the Marrix 
(which ſome have called another Animal within us, and which is not ſubjeed un- 
to the law of our will) after reception of its rw Tenant, may yet receive a 
ſtrange and ſpurious inmate. As is confirmable by many examples in Pliny , by | 
Lariſſeain Hippocrates ;, and that merry one in Plawtns urged alſo by Ariſtotle © 


} 


os upon Alcmena; as alſo in thoſe ſuper-conceptions, where one childe was | 
like the father , the other like the adulcerer , the one favoured the ſervant, the 
other reſembled the maſter. 

Now the grounds that begat , or much promoted the opinion of a double 
ſex in Hares, might be ſome lictle bags or tumours, art firſt glance repreſenting 
ſtonesor Teſticles, to be found in both ſexes about the parts of generation; which 


| men obſerving in either ſex, were induced to believe a maſculine ſex in both. Bur 


faminenn. ſub canda oft fumile figura feminine, verum pervium noneſt and thus isir 
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| to ſpeak properly ; theſeare no Teſticles or parts official unto generation , but 
glandulous ſubſtances that ſeem to hold the nature of Emun&ories. For herein 
may be perceived ſlender perforations, at which may be expreſſed a black and far- 
culent matter, If therefore from theſe we ſhall conceivea mixtion of ſexes in 
Hares , with fairer reaſon we may conclude jc in Bevers, whereof both ſexes 
contain a double bag or Tumour in the groin, commonly called the Cod of Ca- 
fer, as we havedelivered before. | 
nother ground were certain holes or cavities obſervable about the ſiedge ; 
which being perceived in Males, made ſome conceive there might be alſo a foemi- 
nine nature in them. And upon this very ground, the ſame opinion hath paſſed 
1 the Hyzna, and-.isdeclared by Ariſtotle, and thus tranſlated by Scaliger ; 
d autem ainnt utrinſque ſexus habere genitalia, falſumeſt, quod videtar eſſe 


alſo in Hares; in whom theſe holes, although they ſeem to make a deep cavity, 
yer do they not petforate theskin; nor hold a community with any part of gene- 
| ration ; but were (as Pliny delivereth) eſteemed the marks of their age, the number 
of thoſe wa their number of years. Inwhich opinion what truth there is we 
ſhall nor contend ; for if in other Animals there be authencick notations; if the 
characters of years be found in the horns of Cows, or inthe Antlers of Deer, if 
we conjecture the age of Horſes from joynts in their:docks, and undeniably pre- 
ſameit from their reeth ; we cannac affirm, there is in this conceit,any affronc un- 

to nature ; although, -who ever enquireth ſhall find no affurance therein. 
The laſt foundation was Retromingency or piſling backward, for men ob- 
ſerving both ſexes to; urine backward, or averily berween their legs , they 
@ ; vnge ace there was: - —_ on in _ , —_— they are de- 
ceived .. by. the 1 ce 0 zoſt and proper ſite of the Pizel, or part 
Fans rs the Excretion of urine , Thich in-/the Hare holds nbc the! 
common, poſition, but is averſly ſeated, and in its: diſtencion enclines unto 
'the Coccix or Scut. Now from the nature of this poſition , there - enſueth a 
neceſſity of Retrocopulation , which alſo promoteth che conceit : for ſome 
obſerving them to couple without aſcenſion, have not been able to judge of 
| male: or" feemale, or to determine the proper ſex in either. . And to ſpeak ge- 
oe FF way of copulation is not appropriate-unto Hares , nor is there 
one, .but many. waies of Coition : according to divers ſhapes and different 
CO1 ations. For- ſome couple laterally or fidewiſe, as Worttis': ſome 
circularly or by. complication, as Serpents :| ſome (pronely , that-is by con- 
caction } 
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| bur repreſent to view, the Irregular waies of luſt. 


and Common ExroRts., 
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taRionof the ventrall partsih both ; as Apes, Porcupines, Hedgehogs, and ſucti 

as are termed Mollia, as the Cuttle-fiſh and the Purple ; ſome muxtly, that is, the 

male aſcending the female, or by application of the ventral parts of the one, un- | 
to the poſtick parts of the other, as moſt Quadrupeds, Some averſly, as all Cru- 
ſtaceous Animals, Lobſters, Shrimps, and Creviſes, and alſo Retromingents, as 
Panthers, Tygers, and Hares. ' This is the conſtant Law of their Coicion, this 
they obſerve and tranſgreſs not : onely the vitioſity of man bath acted the varie- 
ties hereof, nor content with a digreſſion from ſex or ſpecies, hath in his own 
kind run thorow the Anomalies of venery ; and been fo bold, not onely to a, 


CHAP, XVIIL 
Of Moles, 


fe Molesare blind and have no eyes, though a corhinon opinion, is tetei.. 
ved with much variety ; ſome affirming onely they have no ſight, as Opps- | 


dxs;and ſome others. Of which opinions the laſt with ſome reſtriRidh; is taoſt 
conſonant unto truth : for that they haveeyes in their head is manifeſt urits any, 
that wants them not in his own ; and are diſcoverable, not onely in old bnes; bur 
as we have obſerved in young arid naked conceptions, taken out of the belly 6f 
the Dam. And he that exactly enquires into the cavity of their cranies ; tina 
pethaps diſcover ſome propiynite of nerves communicated unto theſe parts. 
Bur that the humors togethe | 

ſcem to affirm it) tranſcendeth our diſcovery ; for ſeparating theſe lirct& Orbs, 
and-including them in magnifying Glaſſes, we diſcerned nd inore then Ariſtatle 
mentions; 9% 5e9nawl wenwe , that is, 4 black humor, nor any more if they 
be broken. That therefore they have eyes we muſt of neceſlity affirm , bur that 
they be comparatively incomplete we need not to deny : So Gales affitms the 
parts of generation in women are imperfe&, in reſpe& of thoſe of men,” x 
| the eyes of Moles in regard of other Animals , So Ariftorle terms them anguilts ', 
which Gaza tranſlates Obleſos, and Scaliger by a word of imperfe&idh;54- 


anu , the Proverb Talpa Cecior, and the word arzauy/z, or T alpitas, which in | 
Heſychins is made the ſame with Ceciras : ſome that they have eyes,butnd ſighe, 

as the text of Ariſtorle ſeems to imply ; fome neither eyes nor ſight, as Alberrys, 
Pliny; and the vulgar opinion, ſome both eyes and ſight, as Sealiger; Aldriovan- 


oS 


/ 
r with their coats are alſo diſtin (though' GaZey: 


: 


- 
s 
- 


| Choatos. 


; rot incongruous unto reafon; if we call not in” queſtion . the providehce of} 
| this proviſion, that is; to affign the Organs, and yet deny the Office, to grant 
them eyes and withhold all manner of viſion. For as the inference is fair ,” af- 
| firmatively deduced from the ation tothe Organ; that they have eyes becauſe 
| they ſee, ſo isit alſo from the Organ to the aRion, | | that they have'eyes, ' 
| therefore ſome ſight deſigned; if we take the intention of Nature in evety 
{ ſpecies, and except the caſual impediments, or morboſities in individuals. 
| But as their eyesare more imperfe&t then others, ſo do we conceive of their 
; ſight or a& of viſion; for they will run againſt chings ; and hudling for- 
| wards fall from high places. So that they are not blind , nor yer diſtin&- 
i ly ſee; there is in them no Cecity , yet more then a Cecutiency ; they 
have fight enough to diſcern the light, though not perhaps to diſtinguiſh of 
| | "+ - 


Now as that they have eyes is manifeſt unto ſenſe, fo that they have ſight 


objeRs | 


—— 


| other Animals ; ſo ſome affirm the Water-Rat is blind , ſo Sammonicus and Ni- 
cander do call the Muſ-Araneus the ſhrew or Ranny, blind : And becauſe dark- 
nels was before light, the «/£gypriaxs worſhipped the fame. So are Slow-worms 
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objects or colours ; ſoare they not exaRly blind, for light is one object af viſion. 
And this (as Scaliger obſerverh) might be as full a ſight as Nature firſt intended ; | * 
for living in darkneſs under the earth, they had no further need of eyes then to 
avoid the light ; and'to be ſenſible when ever they loſt char darkneſs of earth, ' 
which was their natural confinement. And therefore however Tranſlators do! 
render the word of Ariſtotle or Galen, that is, imperfeftos, obleſos or inchoatos, it \ 
is not much conſiderable , for their eyes are ſufficiently begun to finiſh chis aCti- | 
on, and competently perfect for this imperfect Viſion. | 

And laſtly, although they had neither eyes nor fight , yer could they not be: 
termed blind. For blindneſs being a privative term unco ſight, this appellation | 
is not admittible in propriety of ſpeech , and will overthrow the doctrine of | 
privations ; which preſuppoſe poſitive forms of habits, and are not indefinite 
negations, denying in all ſubjects, but ſuch alone wherein the poſitive habits are 
in their proper Nature, and placed without repugnancy. So do we improperly 
fay a Moleis blind, if we deny it the Organs or a capacity of viſion from its crea- 
ted Nature; ſo when the text of fohn had ſaid, that perſon was blind from his 
nativity , whoſe cecity our Saviour cured, it was not warrantable in Non: to 
fay he had no eyes at all, as inthe judgement of Heixſe , he deſcribeth in his 
paraphraſe ; and as ſome ancient Fathers affirm, that by this Miracle, they were 
created in him. And fo though the ſenſe may be accepted, that Proverb mult be 
candidly interpreted, which maketh fiſhes Mute, and calls them filent which have 
no voice in Nature. 

Now this conceit is ereted upon a miſapprehenſion or miſtake in the ſym- 
tomesof viſion ; men confounding aboliſhment, diminution and depravement, 
and naming that anabolition of fight, which indecd is but an abatement. For 
if viſion be aboliſhed, ir is called cecir25, or blindneſs, if depraved and receive 
its objeRts erroneouſly, Hallucination , if diminiſhed , heberwdo vi/zs, caligatio, | 
or dimneſs. Now inſtead of a diminution or imperfe& viſion in the Mole, we 
affirm an abolition or totall privation ; inſtead ofa caligation or dimneſs, we con- 
clude a cecity or blindneſs. Which hath been frequently inferred concerning 


accounted blind, and the like we affirm proverbially of the Beetle; although their 
7 bob evident, and they will flye againſt lights, like many other Inſects; and 

ough alſo Ariftorle derermines, that the eyes are apparent in all Aying Inſects, 
though other ſenſes be obſcure , and.not preceptible at all. And if from a di- 
minution we-may infer a totall privation , or affirm that other Animals are 
blind which do not acutely ſee, or comparatively unto others, we ſhall condemn 
unto blindnefs many not ſo eſteemed, for ſuch as have corneous or horney eyes, 
as Lobſters and cruſtaceous Animals, are generally dim-ſighted, all Inſeds that 
have antenne, or long horns to feel out their way, as Butter-flyes and Locuſts , 
of their fore-legs ſo diſpoſed, that they much x vance before their heads, as may 
beobſervedio Spiders; andif the Eagle were judge, we might be blind our ſelves. 
The expreſſion therefore of Scripturein the ſtory ot Facob is ſurely with circum- 
ſpection; And it came to paſs when 7acob was old, and his eyes weredim , quando 
caligarupt oculi, ſaith Ferome and Tremellins, whichare expreſſions of diminution, 
and not.of abſolute privation, 
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Cuae. XIX. 


of Lampries. 
V os Lampries have nine eyes, a$is received, we durſt refer ic unto | 


Polyphemus, who had but one, to judge it. Anerror concerning eyes, 
occaſioned by the error of eyes; deduced from the appearance of divers cavities 
or holes on either ſide, which ſome call eyes that careleſly behold them ; - and is 
not onely refutable by experience, but alſo repugnant unto Reaſon. For belide 


| the monſtroſity they faſten unto Nature, incontriving many eyes, who hath made 
but rwo unto any Animal, that is, one of each ſide, according tothe diviſion of 
the brain , it were a ſuperfluous and inartificial a& to place and ſettle ſo many | 


in one plane, for the two extreams would ſufficiently perform the office of ſight 
without the help of the intermediate eyes, and behold as much asall ſeven joyned 
together. For the viſible baſe of the object would be defined by theſe rwo , and 
the middle eyes, although they behold the ſame thing, yet could they not behold 


-ſo much thereof as theſe ; ſo wereg.no advantage unto man to have a third eye 


between thoſe two he hath already , and the fiction of Arg«s ſeems more reaſona= 
ble then this ; for though he had many eyes, yet were they placed in circumference 


_ | and poſitions of advantage. 


Again, Theſe cavities which men call eyes are ſeated- out of the head , and 
where the Gils of other fiſh are placed, containing no Organs of ſight, . nor ha- 
ving any communication withthe brain, Now all ſenſe proceeding from the 


| brain, and that being placed (as Ga/es obſerveth) in the upper part of the body, 


for the fitter ſituation of the eyes, and conveniency required unto fight; it is not 
reaſonable to imagine that they are any where elſe, -or deſerve that name which 
are ſeated in other pitts. And therefore, we relinquiſh as fabulous what is deli- 


| vered of Sternopthalms, or men with eyes in their breaſt; and when it is ſaid by 


Solomon, A wiſe mans eyes are in hiz head, it, is tobe taken in a ſecond ſenſe, and 
affordeth no objection. True it is that the eyes of Animals are ſeatdd wich ſome 
difference, but all whatſoever in the head, and that. more-forward then the ear or 
hole of hearing. In quadrupedes, in regard of che _ of their heads, they 
are placed at ſomediſtance , in latiroſtrous and flat-bi 

rally ſeated; and therefore when they look. intently they; turn one eye uponche 


object, and can convert their heads to ſee before and behind and to behold ewo 


oppoſite points at once. But at a more eaſte diſtanceare they ſituated in man, 
andin the ſame circumference with the ear. for if one foot of the compaſs be 


placed upon the Crown, a circle deſcribed. thereby will interſect, or paſs over 


both the ears. 

Theerror in this conceit conſiſts in the ignorance of theſe.cavities, and their 
proper uſe in nature, for this is a particular difpoſure of parts; and a peculiar 
conformation whereby theſe holes and ſluces ſupply the defect of Gils, and are 
aſſiſted by the conduit inthe head , for like ceraceous Animals and Whales, the 
Lamprie hath a fiſtula , ſpout or pipe at the back parc of the head, wherear ir 
ſpurcs out water. Nor 1s it onely ſingular inthis formation, but: alſo in- many 
other; asin defect of bones, whereof tc hath not one , and-for the ſpine or back- 
bone, a cartilaginous ſubſtance without any ſpondyles, proteſles or protuberance 
whatſoever, As alſo in the proviſion which Nature- hath made for the hearr , 
which in this Animal is very ſtrangely ſecured, and lies immured in'a cartilage or 
griſtly ſubſtance, . And laſtly, in the colour of the liver : : which is inthe Male of 
an excellent graſs-green : bur of a deeper colour inthe Female ,” and' wilt com- 
municatea freſhand durable verdure. | og 
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is Ree Snails have two eyes, and at the end of their Horns, beſide the aſſertion . 
of the people, is the opinion of ſomeLearned men. Which notwithſtand- 
| ing Scaliger terms but imitation of eyes; which Pliny contradifts, and Ariſtotle 
| {upon conſequence denies, when he affirms that teſtaceous Animals have no eyes | 
atall. And for my own part after much enquiry, I am not fatisfied that theſe 
; are eyes, or that thoſd black and atrafnentous ſpots which ſeem to repreſent them | 
| are any ocular realities. For if any obje be preſented unto them , they will 
ſometime ſeem to declineit, and ſometime run againſt it. If alſo theſe black ex- 
tremities, or preſumed eyes be clipped off, they will notwithſtanding make uſe of 
| theſe protruſions or horns, and poke out their way as before. Again, if they were 
eyes or inſtruments of viſion, they would have their originals in the head, and 
from thence derive their motive and optick 6rgans ;' but their roots and firſt ex- 
tremitiesare ſeated low upon the ſides of the back, as may be perceived in the 
whiter ſort of Snails when they retractthem. And laſtly, if we concede they 
have two eyes, we mult alſo grant, they have no leſs then four , for not onely the 
3 wo. greater extenſions above have theſe imitations of eyes, bur alſo the two leſſer 
| | below :. and if they be dextrouſlydifſeted; there will be found on either ſide 
| 'ewo black filaments or membranous ſtrings', which extend into the long and 
ſhorter cornicle upon protruſion. And thereforeif chey have two eyes, they 
| have alſo four; which will be monſtrous; and beyond the affirmation of any. 
Now the reaſon-why we name'tiefe black ſtrings, eyes, is, becauſe we know not 
| what to call themelſe, andunderſtand nor the proper uſe of that part; which in- 
deed is very obſcure, and not delivered by any , but may probably be ſaid to aſ- 
fiſt the protruſion and retraction of their ork; which being a weak and hollow 
- body ; required ſome inward eftabliſhment; ro confirm the length of their ad- 
|  vancement; which we obſervethey cannot extend without the concurrence here- 
of. For if with your finger you apprehend the top of the horn; and draw out 
| this black and membranous emiſſion, the horn will be excluded no more; but if 
-youclip off the extremity, or onely'findge the top thereof with Agua fortzs, or 
- other-corroſive water, leaving a conſiderablepart behind , they will nevertheleſs 
| excludetheir horns, and therewith Uxplorate their way as before. And indeed the 
exact ſenſe of theſe extremities is very-remarkable, tor if you dipa penin Aqua 
forts, oyl of Vitriol or Turpentine, and preſent ir rowards theſe points, they will 
at a reaſonable diſtance, decline the acrimony thereof, retiring or diſtorting them 
co avoid it ; and this they: will nimbly perform if objected ro the extreams, but 
flowly or not at all, if approached unto their Roots, 
| - What hath been therefore-delivered concerning the plurality, paucity or ano- 
malous ſituation of eyes, is either monſtrous, fabulous, or under things never 
ſeen includes good ſenſe or meaning. And fo may wereceive the figment of Ar- 
2, who was an Hieroglyphick of heayen, in thoſe centuries of eyes expreſlin 
the ſtars, andtheir alternate wakings;the viciſſitude of day and night. Which 
ſtrictly taken cannot be admitted; for the ſubject of ſleep 1s nor the eye, but the 
common ſenſe, which once aſleep, all eyes muſt be at reſt. And therefore what 
is delivered as an Embleme of vigilancy,' that the Hare and Lion do leep with 
oneeye open, doth not evince they are any more/awake then if they were both 
' cloſed.. -For the openeye beholds infleep no morethen that whichis cloſed ; and 
' no more one eyein them then two inother Animals that ſleep with both open , | 
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as ſome by diſcaſe, and others narurally which have no eye-lidsatall. , * 

As for Polyphemus, alchough rhe ſtory be fabulous, the monſtroſity is not 
impoſſible. For chic act of Viſion may be performed with-ohe eye; and in the de- 
ceprion and fallacy ofſighr, hath this advantage of two, that it beholdsnot objeRts | ,, omthings | 
double, or ſees two things tor one. For. this. doth happen when the axis of the happen. to be 
viſive cones, diffuſed from the obje& , fall nor upon 4 rn plane; but that ſcen as dou- 


oe 4 b1 
which is conveyed into one eye, is more depreſſed of elevared then'that which , Þ!< 


enters the other. $o if beholding a Candle, we protrude either upward or down- 
ward the pupill of oneeye, the obje&t will appear double ; but if we ſhur' the 
other eye, and behold ic wich one, it will then appear but 4ingle'; and- if we ab- , 
duce the eyeunto either corner, the object will not duplicate : for in that poſiri- | 
on the axisof the cones remain in the ſame plane, as is demonftrared in the opricks, | 
and delivered by Galen, in his tenth De #ſu partinm. | 
Relations alſo there are of men that could make themſelves inviſible, which 
| belongs not to this diſcourſe : but may ſerve as notable- expreſſions: of wiſe | 
and prudent men ,, who fs contrive their affairs, thar although their ations | 
be manifeſt , cheir deſigns are not diſcoverable. In this acception there is no- | 
thing left of doubt, and Giges Ring remaineth ſtill amongſt us : for vulgar | 
eyes behold no more of wife men then doth the Sun : they may difcover their 
exteriour and outward waies , but their interiour and inward pieces he onely | 
ſees, that ſees into their beings. | | 
| 


Cuaye.:XXL. x 
Of the Cameleon. Lap 
Otcerning the Cameleon there generally paſſerh an'opinion thar it liverh ; 
onely upon ayr , and-'is ſuſtained by -no- other alimenr : Thus much is' 
in plain terms affirmed. by Solinns, Pliny, andothers ;''and'by this periphraſis 
is the ſame deſcribed by Ovid. All which notwithſtanding, upon enquiry'T. 
find the. aſſertion mainly controvertible , and very much co' fail in the hes 
inducements of belief. RIES. bf & eff; ah; 
And hrlt for its verity , alchough aſſerted by ſome, and traditionally delivered 
by others , yetisit very queſtionable, For befide's Han, who is ſeldom de- | 
fective in theſe accounts : Ariſtorle diſtinQly treating hereof, hath made no men- 
tion of this remarkable proprity : which either ſaſpecring its yerity, or preſum- 
ing/its fallity, be ſurely omitted : for that he remained ignorant of this account 
[It 15 not eaſily conceiveable : it being the common opinton, and generally re- 
ceived by all men. Some have poſitively denied it , as Augnſtinns [> 


iphus , Sto=. 
' bens, Dalechampins, Fortunins, Licetus, with many more * others have experi- 
| mentally refuced it , as namely Johannes Landins, who in the relation of Scali- | 
| ger,, obſerveda Cameleonto lick up a fly' frofy his breaſt : Bur Beſop5#5 hath |  _ . | 
| been mare ſatisfactorily experimental] , not onely affirming they feed. on Flies, Cong in 
Caterpillars; Beetles and other Inſects, -but upon exenteration' he found theſe es 
Animals jn their bellies : whereto we might alſo add the experimental deciſions 
' of che worthy. Peire/allfilus and learned Emanzel Fizzazine , inthat Chameleon 

which had been often obſerved to drink water , and delight to feed on Meal- 

worms. And-although we tiave not hadthe advantage of qur own obſervation, 
yet have we' received the like confirmation from many ocular ſpectators, 

As touching the veriſfimility or probable truth of this rektron-, ſeveral _ | 
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' ſons there are'which ſeem-to overthrow it. For firſt, there are found in this Ani» 
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. | itrictneſs of his aſſertion, when he-alloweth excrements unto that Animal , that 


long, and being it ſelf very ſlow in motion, hath in this parta very great agi- 
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mal, the gues, the ſtomack, and other parts official unto nutrition; which ivere” 


irs aliment the empry reception of ayr , their proviſions had been ſuperfluous. | 
Now the wiſdom of natureabhorring ſuperfluities, and effecting nothing in vain, ' 
unto the intention of theſe operations, reſpectively contrivech the Organs, and 


therefore where we find ſuch Inſtruments , we may with ſtrictneſs expect their ; 
actions ,.and where we' diſcoyer them not, we may with fafety conclude the 
non-intention-of gheir-operations. So when we obſerve that oviperovs Animals, 
as Lizards;;Frogs, Birds, and moſt Fiſhes have neither bladder nor kidneys, we |, 
may. with reaſon infer they do-not Urine properly. But whereas in the ſame kind. 
wediſcover thele parts in the Tortoiſe , we cannot deny he exerciſcth that excre- | 
tion; Nor wasthereany abſurdity in Plizy, when for'medicinal uſes he commend-, 


| ed the Urineof a Tortoiſe. So when-we perceive: that Bats have teats, it is not | 


unreaſonable to infer they ſuckle their younglings with milk; but whereas no 
other flying Animal hath theſe parts, we cannot from them expect/a viviparous 
excluſion ; buteither a generation of eggs, or ſome vermiparous ſeparation, 
whoſe navel is within it ſelf at firſt, and its nutrition afrer not connexedly de- 
pending of its original, - | 

_ Again, Nature is fo far from leaving any one part:withour its proper action, 
that ſhe oft-times impoſeth two or three labours upon one, ſo the Pizel mm Ani- | 
mals is both official unto Urine and to generation, bur the firſt and primary uſe 
is generation ; for many creatures enjoy that part which urine nort,as tiſhes, birds, 
and quadrupeds oviparous, Bur not onthe. contrary, for the ſecundary acti- 
on ſubſiſteth-not atone, bur in concomnirancy with the other. So the noſtrils are 
aſeful both for reſpiration and ſmelling, but the principal uſe is ſmelling ; for 
many have noſtrils which have no |ungs, as fiſhes, but none have lungs or reſpi- 
ration; which have not ſome ſhew, or ſome analogy of noſtrils. Thus we per- 
ceive the providence of Nature, thatis, the wiſdom of God, which diſpoſerh of 
no pate in vain; and fome parts unto rwo or three uſes, will not provide any 
without the execution of 1ts proper .office, nor where there is no digeſtion to be 
made; make any parts infcrvient to that intention. ' ' 

Belide the remarkable teeth; the-:rongue of this animal.is a ſecond argument 
to overthrow this airy-.nutrication :-. and. that not onely in its proper nature, bur 
alſo. us. peculiar figure; For of; this part properly taken there are wo ends, that 
is, the formation of the, yoyce, andthe execution of raſte ; for the voyce, it 
can have no office ' in Cameleons , for they are mute Animals; as befide fiſhes, 
aremoſt other ſorts of Lizards: As for their rafte, if their nucriment be ayr, nei- | - 
ther canit be an Inſtrument thereof; for the body of chat element is inguſtible, 
void of all fapidity; avd without any: action of the tongue, is by the rough ar- 
rery or wezon conducted incothe lungs. And: rhibrefote Pliny much: forgers the 


feedeth onely upon ayr; which notwithſtanding wich the urine ofan Aſs, he com- 
mends asa magical Medicine upon our enemies. . 

The figure of the tongue ſeems alſo -ro overthrow the preſumption of this ali. 
ment, which according to exa& delineation, is in this Animal peculiar, and 


ſeemeth. contrived for prey. For in ſo little a creature it isat the leaſt a palm | 


lity ,, withall its food being flies and ſuch as ſuddenly eſcape, it hath in the 
tongue a mucous and ſlimy extremity, whereby upon a- ſudden emiſſion it in- 
vilcates and tangleth thoſe Inſe&ts.. And therefore ſomMave thought irs name 
not unſuitable unto its nafure ; the nomination in Greekis a littleLion,. not 
ſo much for the reſemblance of ſhape; as affinity of condition, that'is for vigi- 

lancy in its prey, and ſudden rapacity thereof, which it performeth not like the | 


have with its teeth , but a ſadden and unexpeRed ejaculation of the tongue. 
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This expoſition is favoured by ſome. eſpecially the old gloſs upon Leviriew,where- 
by in the Tranſlation of 7erome and the Septuagint, chis Animal is forbidden ; 
what ever it be, it ſeems as. reaſonable as that of 1ſdore, who derives this name 
4 Camelot Leone, as preſuming herein reſemblance with a Camell. | 

As for the poltibility hereof, it is not alſo-unqueſtionable; and wiſe men 
are of opinion , the bodies of, Animals cannor receive a proper aliment from 
ayr; for beſide that caſte being (as Ariſterle terms ir) a kindof touch; it is 


{tinguiſhed and judged by the guſt , which cannot be admitted inayr : Beſide 
thele, 1 ſay, if we conſider the nature of aliment, and the proper uſe of ayr in 
reſpiration, it will very hardly fall under the name hereof, or properly attain the 
a& of nutrication. : p” 7 

And firſt concerning its nature, to make a perfect nutrition into the body nou- 
'riſhed, there isrequired atranſmuration of the nutriment, now where this con- 
; verſion or aggenerarion is made, there is alſo required in the aliment a familiarit 
of matter, and ſuch a community or vicinity unto a living nature, as by one a 
of the ſoul may be converted into the body of the living, and enjoy one common 


mon principles, which are art the largeſt diltance from life, and common alſo unto 
inanimared conſtitutions. And therefore when itis ſaid by Fernelizs,-and aſſerted 
by divers others, that we are only nouriſhed by living bodies, and ſuch asare ſome 
way proceeding trom them, that 1s, the fruits, effeRs, parts,or ſeeds thereof, they 
have laid out an object very agreeableunto aſſimulation ; for theſe indeed are fit 
roTeceive a quickand immediate converſion,as holding ſome community with our 
ſelves, and containing approximate diſpoſitions unto animation. | 

Secondly, (as is argued by Ariſtorle againſt the Pyrhagorians) whatſoever pro- 
perly nouritherh before its aſlimulation , by the ation of natural heat it re- 
ceiveth a corpulency or incraſlation progreſlionall unto its converſion; which 
notwithitanding cannot be effeted upon ayr, for the ation of heat.doth not con- 
| denſe bur rarifie that body, and by attenuation rather then for nutritten,diſpoſerh 
it for expulſion. ; EM 
| Thirdly, (Which is the argument of Hippocrates ) all aliment received into 

the body, mult be cherein a conſiderable ſpace retained, and not immediatly expel- 
| led. Now ayr but momentally remaining in our bodies, it hath no proportionable 
ſpace for its converſion ; onely ofglength enough to refrigerate the heart ; which 
having once performed, lelt being it ſelf heated again, ic ſhould ſuffocate thatpart, 
ic makerh no ay, but haſterh back the ſame way it paſſed in. 

Fourthly, The proper uſe of ayr attracted by the lungs, and without, which 
there is no durable continuacion in life, is not the nutrition of parts, but the con- 
remperation of that fervour inthe heart, and the ventilation of that fire always 
| maincained in the forge of life, whereby alchough in ſome manner it concurreth 
unto nutrition, yer can it not receive the proper name of nutriment. And there-; 
fore by Hippocrates it is termed Alimentwm non Alimentums, a nouriſhment and 


no nouriſhinent. That 1s, ina large acception, bur not in propriety of language ; 
conſerving the body , not nouriſhing the ſame, not repairing it by aſlimulation, 


required the aliment ſhould be tangible , and fall under the palpable affe&tions of. 
rouch ; beſide alſo rhar chereis ſome ſapor in all aliments, as being to be di- 


| ſoul. W hich cannot be effected by ayr, it concurring onely with our fleſh in rel 


| bur preſervingit by ventilation, for thereby the natural flame is preſerved from 
| extin&ion ; and fo the individuum ſupported in ſome way like nutrition, So 

when it is laid by the ſame Author , Pa/mo contrarium corport alimentum trahir, 
| reliqua omnia idems , it is nottobe takenin a ſtrict and proper ſenſe, but the 
quality in che one, the ſubſtance is meant in the other. For ayr in regard of our 
' natural heat is cold, and in thar quality contrary unto it , but what is properly ali- 
\ ment , of what quality ſoeyer, is potentially the fame, and in a ſubſtantial iden- 
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Apain ; Some ate'fo far from affirming the 'ayr rgafford any nurriment, thar 
| they'iplainly deny'itiro be any Element, or that it entreth into- mixt bodies as | 
anyprinciple in their compoſitions, - but performeth other offices in-the Uni- 
verſe; asto fillall vacuities abour+the'earth or beneath ir , co. convey the hear 
of xheſun , ro-maintain fires and flames , to ſerve for the flight-of volatils, 
[ reſpiration of breathing Animals, and refrigeration! of others. And although 
* | Wherein Va- | we receiveit as anElement , yet fince the cranfmutation of Elements-and {imple 
pour is com- | bgdies) is not beyond great queſtion, ſince alfo it- is no caſie matter to demon- 
m_ miſta | 0, 2ethatayr is ſo muchas convertible into water; how cranſmurable it is into 
ken for 2fr- | 22th, may be of deeper-doubr. | wh big dr” 6 gh 
Andalthoughtheayr attracted may be conceived to nouriſh the inviſible flame 
of life ,in as muchas common and culinary flames are nouriſhed by'the ayr about 
them ;, we make ſome doubc whether ayr is the pabulous ſupply-of fire, much} 
\efs that flame is properly ayr kindled. And the fame before us, hath been deni- 
ed'by the Lordof Yerulam, in his Tradt of life and death, and alſo by Dr. order 
| in hisbook of Mineral waters. For that which ſubſtantially maintaineth the fire, 
What oe _ isthecombuſtiblemarter in the kindled body, and not the ambientayr, which af-} 
TS Kicchin fordert'exhalationto its fuliginous atomes ; nor that which cauſerh the flame 
[fire bs. properly to-be termed ayr, bur rather as he expreſſeth it , the accenſion of fuli- 
inousexhalations; which eontain an unCtuoſity in them, and ariſe from the mat- 
ter of fuel, which opinion js very probable, and willſalve-many doubts , whereof 
the:-common conceitafforderh no ſolution. v #4546 

As firſt, How fire is ſtricken ourof flints ? that-is, not by kindling the ayr from 
the collifion of two hard bodies; for then Diamonds ſhould do the like better 
chen Rints ; butratherfrom che-ſulphur and inflamable effluviums contained in 
them. "The like faith Fordex we obſervein canes and woods, that are unuous: 
andfull of oyl, which will yieldfire'by frication, or colliſion , not by kindling 
the ayr aboutthem, butthe inflamableoyl wittun them. Why the fire goes out 
without ayr? rhatis, "becauſe the” fugilinous exhalations wanting evaporation 
Why fire goes | recoylu the flame and choak it; as is evident in eupping-glafſes; and rhe ar- 
' out common: | 1tifie&gf charcoals; where if the ayr be altogether excluded, the fire SOEes OUr.-| 
ly wanvingair, | why ſome lamps included in cloſe bodies have burned many hundred years, as that 
and why difcoverediin the Sepulchre of T#/l;a thefiſter of Cicero, and'that of 0libins many 
- | ſomerimes | yeaxsafter, near Padua ? becauſe whatever was their matter, either a preparati- 
continued _—_— Naptha,:the duration proceeded from the purity of their oyl which 
- x _— yi no fuliginousexhalations-to ſuffocate the fire ; For if ayr had nouriſhed 
75 wins | theAame; -it-had not continued many: minutes, for it would have been-ſpent and 
waſted by the fire. Why a piece-of flax 'will kindle; although it touch not the- 
fame? becauſe thefireexrenderh further, then indeed it is viſible, being ar ſome 
| 'diftanceifrom theweek; a pellucide and tranfparent body , and thinner: then the 
ic ſelf.” Why Mertals in their liquation, although they intenſly hear the ayr | 

K eta ſurtace,/ariſe not yet.nto a*flame, nor kindle the ayr about them, 
| becauſe their ſulphur/is more fixed,, and they-emit nor inflamable exhalations. 
Ard laſtly, why a lamp or candle burnerh onely inthe ayr abour ir, and inflamerh 
notitheayr at a diſtance from it ? becauſe-the flame exrenderh not beyond the 
inflamable efluence , 'but cloſely adheres unto 'the original of its inflamarion , 
and therefore it onely: warmeth,; not kindleth theayr abour ir. Which notwith- 
ſtanding it will.do , if the ambient ayribe impregnate with fubtile inflamabili- 
ties , and fuchasare of quick accenſion , as expertment is made in a cloſe room, 
tiponan evaparation of ſpirits of wine and Camphire; as ſubterraneous fires 
dofometimes happen; -and as Crexſa and Alexarders boy inthe bath were ſer on 

| fire by Waprha. | 
' - Lally; *TheBlement of ayr is ſo far from nourifhing the body , that ſome 
have queſtioned the power of water ; many couceiving it enters not the body in}: 
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the power of alingent, or that from thence there. proceeds a ſubſtancial ſupply: 
For befide that ſome creatures drink notat all, unto others ir performsthecoms 
mon office of ayr, and ſerves for refrigeration of chehearr; as unto fiſhes} who 
receive it,and expel it by the Gils. Even unto ourſelves, andmoreperfet Animals; | 
chough many ways aſliltent thereto, /it performs.no ſubſtantial nurricion, ſerving 
for refrigeration, dilurion of ſolid aliment, and is elixation in the ſtomack ; which | 
from thence as a velucle n conveys through leſs acceſſible cavicies into the- liver, | 
from thence into the veins, and ſo in a rorid ſubſtance through che capillary. cavis 
ties into every part ; which having performed, it is afterward excluded by Urine, 
ſweat and ſerous ſeparations, And this opinion ſurely poſſeſſed the Ancients; for 
when they ſo highly commended rhat- water which is ſuddenly hot and cold, 4 
which is without all ſavour, the lighteſt ; the thinneſt ,. and which will ſoonelt | 
boil Beans or Peaſe, they had no conſideration of. nutrition; whereunto had they 
had reſpe&t , they would have ſurely- commended groſs and turbid ſtreanis, in | 
whoſe confuſion ar leaſt, there might be contained ſome nutriment ,' and not je> 
june or limpid water , nearer the ſimplicity of its Element. Alrhoygh, I confeſs, 
our cleareſt waters and ſuch as ſeem ſimple unto ſenſe, are much compoundedunto | _ * 
reaſon, as may be obſerved in the evaporation. of large-quantiries of warer , : leed of 4 |; 
wherein beſide a terreous re{idence ſome ſalt is alſo found, as-is alſo obſervable in- Lhe ung | 
rain water ; wich appeaning pure and empty, is full of ſeminal principles.;- and ! caired incain-} 
carrieth vital atomes of plancsand Animalsinir, which have not periſhed in the | water. 
great Circulation of nacure,, as may be diſcovered from ſeveral -Inlets generated! | #/4vi#s *0-F- 
in rain water,from the prevalent fructification of plants thereby ;: and {beſide the | * Clym, 
reall plant of Corneriass) from vegetable figurations, upon the ſides of:glaſſes, 'f0 
rarely delineated in froſts. | 36 (401516951 on lobgui | . 
All which conſidered, ſeverer heads will be apt enough to conceivethe opinis | t 
on of this Animal, not much unlike that of the Aſtomi,: or men withour months | | 
in Pliny, ſutable unto.the relation of the Mares in Spain; and heir 'ſubventang< 
ous conceptions, from the Wellern wind; andin ſome way more anteibantds 
then the igment of Rabicay the famous horſe in' Ariofto,,, which being coticeived 
by flame and wind , never taſted graſs, or fedon any grofſer provender thenayr+; 
for this way of nutrition was anſwerable unto the principtes of his $enerazion. 
| Which beingnort airy, but groſs and ſeminallin the Chamelcon -unrs irsicon« 
fervation there is required a ſolid paſture ; . and a food 'congenetous unto» the 
principles of its nature: Y; 2 To vault S161 8.38 
|. The. grounds of this opinion are many:;-the firſt obſerved-by: — 
| was the inflation or ſwelling of the body , made in. this: Anitaal-apon inſpiration 
'or drawing in its breath, , which- people: obſerving;;: haveichought-ir. ro feed 
upon ayr. But this effect is rather occaſioned upon the greatneſs ofirs:hungs, 
which in this Animal are very large, and by their backward ſituation, afford | 
a more obſervable dilatation , and though kgs be Ids, the like inflation is | 
alſo obſervable in Toads. Ry; | M10] HAS 
A ſecond is the continual hiacion or holding open ics niouth, which men obſer- 
| Ying, conceivethe intention thereof to receive the-alimenc of ayr ; but this is alſs 
occaſioned by the greatneſs of its lungs, for repletion whereot not having a ſuf- | 
ficient or ready ſupply by irs noſtrils, it is'enforced to dilate and hold open the | 
aws. | | 
b The third is the paucity of blood obſerved in this Animal, ſcarce at all to 
be found bur inthe eye, andabour the heart” whith: defebeing obferveÞ; jn- 
| clined ſome. into thoughts, :thar the'ayr . was a ſufficiens:maintenance: fov chaſe 
exanguious parts, Burthis'defe&t-or rather paucityiot blood; igalſo agreeable 
unto many. other Animals,: whoſe ſolid nucriment :weidh..not :controvert;// as 
may be. obſerved in orher -ſortsof Lizards, in Frogs:-and' divers Fiſhes; :and 
| rherefore an Horſe-leech wit not readily faſten-pponevery/ fiſh ;j and we _ 
AS. is 3 , ; RS reac R — 
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pry * 960+ blood that was drawn from Frogs by Mice, in that famous bartel 


. Thelaſkand moſtcommon gr which or promoted this opiion,is the 
long continuation hereof without any viſible food ; which ſome obſerving, pre- 
cipitouſly- conclude they eatnotany at all. It cannot be denied it is (if not the 

| [moſt of any) a veryabſtemious Animal , and ſuch as by reaſon of its frigidity, 
| paucity of , and1ati in the winter (abouc which time the obſervations 

Fre are oftenmade)-will long ſubfiſt without a viſible ſuſtencation. But a like con- 
| dition may be alſo obſerved in many other Animals; for Lizardsand Leeches, as 

| we have made triall, will live ſome moneths without ſuſtenance ; and-we have in- 
| cluded Snails in glafſesall winter, which have returned'to feed again.in the ſpring. 
Now theſe notwithſtanding, are not conceived to paſs all-their lives without food ; 


q _ [forſo toargue is fallacious, and is moreover ſufficiently convicted by o_ 
7 ence. | And therefore -probably other relations are of the ſame verity, which are 


of the like affinity ; as is the conceit of the Rhimtace in Perſia, the Canis Levis of 
America, and the Manacodiata or bird of Paradiſe in India. +: 

$27” To-aflign a reaſon of this abſtinence in Animals, .or declare how without a ſup- 
; | ply there enſueth no deftructive exhauſtion, . exceederh the limirs and intention of 
my diſcourſe. Fortwnius Licetus in his excellent Trat , de his qui din vivunt 
fine: alimenro, hath very pr Ah it ; 'deducing the cauſe hereof | 
from an equal conformity of natural heat and moiſture, at leaſt -no conſiderable 
exuperancy-in either,” which concurring in an-unaQtive proportion , the natural | 
| heat conſumerh notthe moiſture (whereby enſueth no exhauſtion) and the condi- 


: tion of naguralmoiſtureis ableto refiſt the ſlender ation of hear ( whereby it 
: needeth no reparation) andthis is evident in Snakes, Lizards, Snails, and divers 
q otherInſccrs latitant many moneths in the year ; which being cold creatures, con- 


. taining a:weak heat in a: crafs or copious humidity , do ſub{ſt 'wichourt nu- 
| rritian-y For the activity of the _ , being 4 vera the refi- 
Kaiceofthe patienc, there will enſue nodeperdition.' And upon. the like grounds 
. it -is;> that cold and-phlegmatick bodies, and ( as Hipprocyates determineth )' that 
4 old menwillbeftendure faſting. Now the-ſanie harmony and ſtationary conſti- 
; tutzon;,-as i happenerh in many ſpecies ,-fo doth it fall out ſometime in Individu- 
p als.; For we read of many who have lived/long time without aliment ; 'and be- 
fide deceits and1 es, there may beveritable Relations of fome, who with- 
out a miracle, a oy gepataricy of temper, have far out-fafted E/;as. Which 
ropndtaelings th-not take off the. miracle; for that may be miraculouſly 
inione;; which:is naturally cauſable in- another. Some' naturally kving 
unto an bundred ;\ unrowhich age, othersnotwithſtanding could nor attain with- 
per_oe. 138337 21 $CQQUE, FE. 
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gn opignbGats Ocſftridpe , Scruchiocamelus or 'Sparrow-Camell 
- Ai; concervesthatiedipeſteth Iron; and this is confirmed: by the affirmations 
_ | of \many; beſide (warms'of others, : Rhodiginas in his preetions taketh' ir for 
| granced,: Fobannes Langius in his Epiſtles pleaderh experiment for i; the com- 
Penyers ealſo-confirmeth-ir:,. which uſually deſcribeth this Animal ' with an 

' hoeſhoe-in its mguthi Notwithſianding upon enquiry we find it very queſtionable, | 
” . 4h and P 
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and the negative ſeems moſt reaſonably enterrained,, whole verity indeed we do 
the rather deſire, becauſe hereby we ſhall relieve our ignorance of one occult 
quality ; for inthe liſt thereof ir is accounted, and in that notion imperiouſly ob- 
truded upon us. For my own part, although I have had the fight of this Animal, 
I have not had the opportunity of itsexperiment, but havereceived great 'octaſi- 
on of doubr; from learned diſcourſers thereon. ae 5s 07? 7 

For Ariſtorle and Oppianys who have patticulary treated/hereof arefilentin rhis 
ſingularity , either onring ir as dubious, or as the Comment ſaith, gon, Ar 
as fabulous. Pliny ſpeaketh ——_— — onely, the digeſtion is wonider- 
full in this Animal , e/£ an delivereth, that it digeſterh ſtones, without any men- 
tion of Iron ; Leo Africanus, who lived int Countries wherein they moſt 
-abound, ſpeaketh diminurively, and but half way into this aſſertion ; Swrdum ac | 
ſimplex animal eſt , quicquid invent, abſqne deleftu, uſiur ad ftrrum devorat : 
Fernelixs in his ſecond De abditis reruns canſis, extenuatesit, and Riolanms in 
his Comment thereof poſitively denies ir. Some have experimentally refured ir, 
as Albertus Magnus ;, and molt plainly Viyſſes Aldrovandus, whoſe words are 
theſe; Ego ferri fruſta devorare, dum Tridenti efſem, obſeruaui , - ſed que in- 
cotta rurſus excernerer, that is, at my beingar Trent, I obſervedthe Oeſtridge 
to ſwallow Iron, bur yet'to exchude ic undigeftedagain. SET 

Now beſide experiment , it is1n vain to attempt againſt it by Philoſophical ar- 
gument, .it being an occult qualiry, which eontemns the law of Reaſon, and de-| 
| tends irſelf by admittingnoreaſon at all. As for- its poſſibility we ſhialf tot- at 
preſent diſpuce; nor will weaffirm that Iron ingeſted, receiverl in the'ſtomack | How (poi- | 
of the Oeltridge no alceration atall , but if any ſuch there be, we faſpect this | bly) che Ro» | 
effect rather from ſome way of corroſiof, then atiy of digeſtion ; not _any-li- | mack of the |} 

aid reduction or tendance to chilification by the power of natural heat, but ra- Ocitdge 

See ſome accrition from an acide and vitriolous hurnidiry in the flomack, which | 3,2 © 
may ahſterſe and ſhave the ſcorious parts theredf. So ruſty Iron crammed down 
the throat of a Cock, will become terſe and clear again it-its pizzard : $0-the 
Counter which according to the relation of Amatxs retrigined a whole year in | 
the body of a youth , and came out much conſumed at laſt, might ſuffer this di- 
minution, rather from ſharp and acide humours, then the firength of natural | 
hear, as he ſuppoſeth. So {ilver fwallowed and retained ſome time in the body, 
will turn black, asif it had been dipped in Aqua fortis, or ſome cotroſive water, 
| bur Lead will remain unaltered ; for thac mezral containeth in it 2 ſweet falt or 
{ ſugar, whereby ir reſiſteth ordinary corroſion, and will not eaſily diſſolve even 
in Aqua fortis. So when for medical uſes, we take down the filings of Iron or 
Steel, we muſt not conceive it paſſeth unaltered from us; for though the groſ- | 
ſer parts be excluded again, yet are the diſſoluble parts extratted , whereby ic 
becomes effectual in deopilations ; and therefore for ſpeedier operation we make 
extin&tions, infuſions, and the like, whereby we extract the falr and active parts | 
of the Medicine ;, which being m'ſolacion, more eafily enter the veins. And this | Whae the | 
is that the Chymiſts mainly driveat in the attempt of their A#ram Porabile , that | Chymitts 
is, to reduce that indigeſtible ſubſtance into ſuch a form as may not be ejeR- ys 
edby ſiege ,- but enrer the cavities, and leſs acceffible parts of the body, wicbouc | ,1,, pucabie. | 


corrofion. ' + | | 
The grownd of this conceit is its fwallowitg down fragments of Irog, which 


. 


| men obferving; by a froward illation, have therefore conceivedie digeſterh therh ; 
which is an inference not to beadmirred , as being a fallacy of the confſequieht, 
thac is , concluding a poſition of the confequent , from-the poſition"of rhe | | 
antecedenc. For many things are ſwallowed by Animals, r#cher for conditbent, | 
| guſt or Medicament, then any fubſtanciat nutrimene. So Porterey, andefpeciafly 4D 124 | 
| the Turkey, do of themſelves take down ſtones ; arid we have found at one time | - 

inthe grzzardof a Turkey no leſs then ſeven traudred. Now theſe rather c6t# | 
| CUT 
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cur unto digeſtion, then are themſelves digeſted ; for we have found them alſo ir 
the guts and excrements, but their deſcenc is very ſlow , for we have given them 
1 ſonesand ſmall pieces of iron, which eighteen days after we have found remain- 
' inginthe gizard. And theretore the experiment of Zangixs and others might be. 
| miſtaken, whillt after the taking they expected it ſhould come down within a day | 
- or two after. Thus alſo we ſwallow Cherry-ſtones,buc void them unconcocted, and. 
How Cherry- | we uſually ſay they preſerve us from ſarfet , for being hard bodies they conceive a 
ſtones may be ſtrong and durable heat in the ſtomack, and ſo prevent the crudittes of their fruir , 
thought to .:; Andupon the like reaſon do culinary operators obſerve, that fleſh boils beſt, when 
—_ wo the bones are boiled wich ic. Thus dogs will eat graſs, which chey digeſt nor : T hus 
Cherries. * | Camels to makethe water ſapid, do raiſe the mud with. their feet : Thus horſes 
' will knable at walls, Pigeons delight in fait ſtones. Rats will gnaw-Iron, and. 
' Ariſtotle ſaith the Eephant ſwalloweth ſtones. And thus may alſo the Oe-, 
| ridge ſwallow Iron, not as his pager aliment, but for the:ends above expreſſed, 
' and eyenas weobſervethe like in other Animals. 
| And whether theſe fragments of Iron and hard ſubſtances ſwallowed by the Oe-' 
' ſtridge,. have nor alſo that uſe in their ſtomacks, which they have in other birds ; 
| that is,in ſome way to ſupply the uſe of teeth, by commolicion, grinding and com-! 
| preſſion of their proper ali 


ent, upon the ation of .the ſtrongly conformed mu. | 
cles ofthe ſtomack ; as rhe honor'd Dr. Harvey diſcourſerh, may alſo be conſidered. | 
_ Wha effet therefore may be expected from the ſtomack of an Oeſttidge by ap- 
plicationalone to further digeſtion in ours, beſide the experimental refute of Ga- 
len,, we refer it unto conſiderations above alledged ; Or whether there be any | 
3} | more credit to be given unto the Medicine of £1;a», who affirms the ſtones they | 
oth 3 | ſwallow have a peculiar vertue for the eyes, then that; of Hermolaus and Pliny 
--\ > | drawafromthe urine of this Animal ; let chem: determine who can ſwallow 1o | 
ſtrange a'tranſmifſjon of. qualities,or believe that any Bird or flying Animal doth 
ſeparatel diſtin&ly urine beſide the Bar. | | 
-- That therefore an Oeſtridge will ſwallow and take downIron , is eaſily to: be | 
granted : that oftentimes4hey paſs entireaway,if we admit of ocular teſtimony nor | 
ro. bedenied.: And though ſome experiment may alſo plead, that ſometimes they 
are ſo altered, as.not to be found or excluded in any diſcernable parcels : yer whe- 
ther thus be not effeted by ſome, way of corroſion , from ſharp and difſol ving 
humidities, rather then any proper.digeſtion, chilifactive mutation, or aliments}' 
| converſion, is with good reaſon doubted. 
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CP account and much profit, is made of Unicorns horn, at leaſt of char 
TJ which beareth the name thereof; wherein notwithſtanding, many. I per- 
ceive ſuſpe& an Impoſture,, .and ſome conceive there is no ſuch Animal excanc. 
Herein, therefore to. draw up our determinations. beſide the ſeveral places of 
: | Ecripture mentioning this Animal, (which ſome,may well contend to be onely | 
"meant of the Rhinoceros) we are fo far from denying there is any Unicornatall, | 


$-. 3 


; Some doubt | char we affirm there are many kinds thereof. In che number of Quadrupedes, we 
; _0g = will. concede no lefsthen five , that is, the dias Ox, the Indian Als , the Rhi- 
| fo ":-=h in | agceros, the Oryx, and that which is more eminently termed Afonoceros, or Uni- 


Scriprure, corn... Some inthe liſt of fiſhes, as that deſcribed by Olaxs, Alberts and others : 
_— _— __ IE... 
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and ſome Unioorns we will:allow everramonginſeds ; 'asthoſe four kinds of na” 
ſicornous Keetles deſcribed !by fer ns. © ' j | 
Secondly, Although we concede there be many Unicorns ; yer areweſtillto 
ſeek; for whereunto roaſhix this hornanqueſtion, or to-determine from -which 
thereof we receive chis magnified Medicine,” we bave no affurance., or any Tari(. / 
factory deciſion. bor alrbough we1ingle out one, and eminently thereto affign | 
the nameof rheUnicorn;; yet can we not be ſecure what cteatureis meatit'there- 
by; what conſtamſhapeit holdeoh, -or in what number to bereceived. For as far 
as-our endeavours diſcover; this Animal is not uniformly deſeribed*, but title | 
rently ſer forch by rhoſe tharundertakeit. 'Phpy affirmeth itisatierceand terrible ' The Uaicorn 
creature; Yartomanms a tame andmanſuete Animal ':itholſe whith Gazaits 4þ how variouſly 
Horto deſcribed abourthe: cape of good hope, were deheld-withheadslikehorſes | **poreed by 
choſe wich 'Varromannus beheld, he deſetibedwith- the head of a Deer'; Pliny, oma 
eAlian, Solinus, and after theſeftrom ocular afſurance , Panlns Venerns affigneth __ 
the feet of the Unicorn aceundivaded and like the Blephants: Burthoſe twownich 
Vartomannusbebeld at Mccha, were as hedeſcriberh;foote@like a Goat. K&#- 
andelcribethy it isin the bigneſs of 'an Horſe,” as Varrommms, of aCok: that" 
which Thev:t ſpeakerh of was not ſo big as an Heifer but Pawns Venrny | 


F 


[! 


£ 
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firmeth, they are bur- little tes. then Elephanrs, Whichare diſcrimmarions very 
material, andiplainly declare, 'that under the ſame name Aurhorsdeſetibenor' the” 
ſame Animal; ſo that the Unicorns horn of one, is not that of another, akhough | 
-we proclaimanequal vertueinall. | | | 2-1] 
\ Thirdly, Alhough we were agreed what Animal this was, of differed \not'| 
inits deſcription , yet would this alſo afford bur little ſarifaRion; for thehary. 
we commonly excol, is not the ſame with that of the Ancients. For that in'the 
deſcription of «£lian and Pliny was black :- this which is/ ſhewed amongſt us is | 
commonly white, none black , and of choſe five which Scaliger beheld, though | 
one ſpadiccous, or-of a lighered, and two enclining zo red, yet was there nor 
amy of this complexion amongthem. © + L207 £19447 112.9321]; 
Fourchly , What horns ſoever they be which paſs amongſt us, they are not 
ſarely the horns of any onekind-of Animal; 'but muſt proceed from ſeveratſorts 
of Unicorns;': For fomeare wreathed, ſome inot ; "That famous one whieh' is | 
prefervedarSt; Dennis near Pars, hath-wreathy ſpires , and chockary turings | 
abour ir, 'which agreeth with the deſcription -of rhe Unicorns-hotn in «E1zay : 
| Thoſe rwoin-the treaſure of St. Mark are plain, and beſt accord with” thoſe of 
the 1:dian Aſs, or the deſcriptions of other Unicorns : Albers Magus delctih- 
etch one ren foor long, and ar the baſe about thirteen inches :compals : And that 
' of Antwerp which Goropins Becanns deſcribeth, isnot much tnferiour unro- it ; 
which beſt agree unto the deſcriptions of the Sea-Unicorns , for theſe, asiOlans | 
affirmerh, are.of chat fireagch and bigneſs, as able rs penetrate the ribs of ſhips: | 
The ſame is more probable, in thatit was bronght from Hand, trom-whence, as 
Becanns affirmeth, three other were bronght-in his days : And we have heard of 
| ſome which have'been found by che Sea-fide, and brought urito us from America. 
Sothat whilkewe-commend che Unicorns horn, and conceiveir peculiar bitt units | 
"oneanimal; under apprehenſion of the ſame vertne, we uſe very matty ; "1d | 
commend that effe& from all, which every one confineth unto ſome onehehath 
excher ſeen or deſcribed. - | 
Fifrhly , Atthough cherebe many Unicorns, and confequently marry horns, 
yer many there arearhich bearthar name, and currantly. paſs among ns, which 
| ave no horns #t a. Such are thoſe fragments 2nd picces'of Laps Cerarites, com- 
| monly termed Cornwfoſie, whereof Bwrius had-nio tefs rhen twenty ſevert#ſorrs | 
| preſented him for Unicormehorn. - Hereof \in ſnbrerranicons cavities, and under | 
| che eartivrhere are many tobe found m ſeveral parts of Germany , which'arebat 
| the Lapideſeeneies and petrifative murationsof hard bodies, ſomerime-of horn, 


of | 
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| gions isof frequent uſe for haftsof knives, or hilts of ſwords, and being burn be- 
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of.tecth, of bones, and branches of trees, whereof there are ſome ſo imperfeRly 
converted, as to retain the odor and qualities of their originals, as he relateth of 
pieces of Aſh and Walnut. Again, in moſt, if not all which paſs amongſt. us, 
andareextolled for precious horns, we diſcover not an affection common unto 
other horns ; that is, they mollifie not with fire, they ſoften not upon decoction 
or infuſion, nor will they afford a jelly, or mucilaginous concretion in either, 
which notwithſtanding we may effet in Goats horns, Sheeps, Cows and Harts- 
horn, inthe horn of the Rhincceres, the horn of the Priſtis or Sword-fiſh. Nor 
do they become friable or eaſily powderable by Philoſophical calcination, thar is, 
from the vapor or ſteam of water , but ſplic and rift contrary to other horns. 
Briefly, that which is commonly received,and whereof there beſo many fragments 
preſerved in England; is not onely no horn, but a ſubſtance harder then a bone, 
that is, the tooth of a Morſe or Sea-horſe ; inthe midſt of the ſolider part con- 
raining a curdled grain, which is not to be found in Ivory. This in Northern Re- 


nes a good remedy for fluxes : but Antidotally uſed, and expoſed for Unicorns 
horn, itis aninſufferable deluſion; and with more veniable deceit, it might have 
been practiſed in Harts-horn. ] | 

Ti like deceit may be practiſed in the teeth of other Sea-animals, in the teeth 


, | ward, graphically d 


| werecarried by Merchants into all parts of Exrope, and though found on the 
| Sea-ſhore, were ſoldat very high rates, but are now become more common, and 


| fell and ſprout if ſer in the ground, and therefore more ſerviceable for iſſues, 


alſo of the Hippopotamms , or great Animal which frequenteth the River N51 : 
For we read that the ſame was anciently ufed in ſtead of Ivory or Elephants tooth. 
oris it to be omitted, what hath been formerly ſuſpected, but now confirmed 
N Olans Wormixs, and T homas Bartholinns , t thoſe long horns preſerved 
pretious rarities in many places , are but the teeth of Narhwhales; to be found 
Ser Ifland, Greenland ne _ A__ regions ; of _ feet long, com- 
monly wreathed, v in the upper jaw, and ins directly for- 
; jeferibed hn Bartholinns, a, unto one Oe —_ Bi- 
ſhop of Iſland, not ſeparated from the crany. Hereof Mercator hath taken no- 
tice in his deſcription of Ifland : ſome relations hereof there ſeem to bein Purchas, 
who allo delivereth that the horn at Windſor, was in bis ſecond voyage brought | 
hither by Frobiſher. Theſe before the Northern diſcoveries, as unknown rarities, 


probably in time will prove of little eſteem, and the bargain of ?«/i»s the 
third , be accounteda very bard one, who ſtuck not to give many thouſand 
crowns for one. 
Nor isit great wonder we may be ſo deceived in this , being daily gulted in the. 
brother Antidote Bezoar ; whereof chough many be falſe, yer one there paſſcth | 
amongſt us of more intolerable deluſion ;, ſomewhat paler then the true ſtone, and 
ven by women in the extremity of great diſeaſes , which notwithſtanding is no 
one, bur ſeems to be the ſtony ſeed of ſome Lithoſpermum or greater Grumwell; 
or the Lobus Echinarus of Clsfwws, called alſo the Bezoar Nut for being broken, 
it diſcovereth a kernel of a leguminous ſmell and taſt, bitter like a Lupine,and will 


then dangerous and virulent diſcaſes. 

Sixthly, Although we were ſatisfied we had the Unicornshorn , yet were it no 
injury unto reaſon to queſtion the efficacy thereof, or whether thote vertues pre- 

do properly belong unto it. For what we obſerve, (and it eſcaped not the 

obſervation of Paxlus fovins many years paſt) none of the Ancients aſcribed any. 
medicinal or antidotal vertue unto the Unicorns horn ; and that which «© lian 
extolleth, who was the firſt and only manof the Ancients who ſpake of the me- 
dical vertue of any Unicorn, was the horn of the Indian Aſs, whereof, faith he 
the Princes of thoſe parts make bowls and drink therein, as preſervatives agai 


Fw —— 


Poyſon, Convulſions, and the Falling-ſickneſs. Now the deſcription of that horn is 


_—_— 
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not agreeable unto that we commend , for that (faith he) is red above, white be- 
low, and black in the middle , which is very different from ours, or any to be ſeen | 
amongſt us. And thus, though the deſcription of the Unicorn be very ancient, 
yet was there of old no vertue aſcrided unto it ; and alchough this amongſt us re. 
| ceive the opinion of the ſame vercue, yet is it not the ſame horn whereunto the 
Antients afcribed ir. 

Laſtly, Although we allow it an Antidotall efficacy, and ſuch as the An-' 
cients commended, yet are there ſome vertues aſcribed thereto by Moderns 
not eaſily to be received ; and it hath ſurely faln our in this, as other magnified 
medicines, whoſe operations effe&uall in ſome diſeaſes, are preſemly ex- 
tended unto all. That ſome Antidotall quality it may have, we have no rea- 
ſon to deny; for ſince Elks hoofs and horns are magnified for Epilepſies, 
fince not only the bone in the heart, but the horn of a Deer is Alexiphar- | 
macal, and ingredient into the confettion of Hyacinth, and the Eleftuary of a 
Maximilian ; we cannot without prejudice except againſt the efficacy of this: - ® . 
Bur when we affirm iris not only Antidotal to proper venoms, and fubſtances 
deftruQtive by qualities we cannot expreſs, bur that it reſiſteth alſo Sub- | | 
limare, Arſenick, and poyſons which kill by fecond qualities, that is, by cor-| | 
roſion of parts; I doubt we exceed the properties of irs nature, and the pro- 
miſes of experiment will not ſecure the adventure. And therefore in ſuch 
extremities, whether chere be not more pobable relief from fat and oylie ſub- 
ſtances, which are the open tyrants over ſalt and corroſive bodies, then precious |# 
and cordial medicines which operate by ſecret and diſfputable proprieties ; or 
whether he that ſwallowed Lime, and drank down Mercury water, did not 
more reaſonably place his cure in milk, butter or-oy], -then-if -he had recurred 
unto Pearl and Bezoar , common reaſon at all times, and neceffiry in the like 
caſe would eaſily determine. | | 
; Since therefore there be many Unicorns , ſince that whereto we appropriate a 
horn is ſo variouſly deſcribed, that it ſeemeth either never to have been ſeen by 
two perſons, or not to have been one animall; Since though they apreed in the 
deſcriprion of the animall, yet is not the horn we extoll the ſame with that of the 
Ancients; Since what horns ſoever they be that 'paſs among us, they are not the 
horns of one, but ſeverall animals : Since many'in common uſe and high eſteem are 
no horns at all: Since ifthey were true horns, yer might their vertues be que- 
ſtioned : Since though we allowed ſome vertues, yet were not others to bere- 
ceived, with what ſecurity a man may rely on this remedy, the miſtreſs of fools 
hachalready inſtru&ed ſome, and to wiſdom ( which isnever too wiſe tolearn ) 


it isnot too late to conſider. 


Cnuare,. XXIV, | 
That all Animals of the Land, are in their kind in the Sea. 


"Hat all Animals of the Land, are in their kind in the Sea, although received as | 
; 4 aprinciple, isatenent very queſtionable, and will admit-of reſtraint. For 
ſome in the Sea are not to be matchr by any enquiry at Land, and hold thoſe 
apes which terreftrious forms approach not ; as maybe obſerved: in the Moon-| 
fiſh, or Orthragoriſcus, the ſeverall ſorts of Raia's, Torpedo's, Oyſters, and many 
more ; and ſome there arein the Land which were never maintained to be inthe 
Sea, as Panthers, Hyzna's, Camels, Sheep, - Molls, andothers; which carry no| fiſhes. 

name in I&thyology, nor are to be found inthe exaR deſcriptions of Rongdelerins, | 


Geſuer, or Aldrovandas. 
| u | Aga} 
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Fab, Column. 


1 de flirp, rario* 
1 ribus, orchs, 


Cercopitheco- 
phora, Anthro» 
pophbora. 


' - Again , Though many there be which make out cheir nominations, 2s the 


{ Hedge-hog , Sea-ſerpents and others, yer are there alſo very many that bear 


| che-name of animals at Land, which hold no reſemblance in corporal configura- 
tion; in which account we compute Yulpecula , Canis, Rana, Paſſer, Cucnlas, 
Aſelins, Turdns, Lepus, &c. Wherein while ſome are called che Fox , the 
Dog, the Sparrow or Frog-fiſh , and are known by common names with 
hoKae Land; as their deſcribers atteſt, they receive nor chele appellations 


Þ, 


{from a totall ſimilitude in figure , but any concurrence in common accidents, 


in colour , condition or ſingle conformation. As for Sea-horſes which much 
confirm this aſſertion ; in their conmmon deſcriptions , they are but Croteſco 
deliniations which fill up empty ſpaces in Maps, and meer pictorial inven- 
tions , not any Phyſical ſhapes : ſurable unto thoſe which ( as P/izy deliver- 
eth') Praxiteles long ago fet out in the Temple of Domitizs, For that 
which is commonly called a Sea-horſe, is properly called, a Morſe, and makes 
not out that ſhape. That which the Ancients named Hippocampas is a hittle 
animal about fix inches long, and not preferred beyond tbe claſlis of InſeRs, 
That which they termed Hippoporamus an amphibious animal., . abour the River 
Nile, ſo little reſembleth an horſe, that as Marhis/us obſerverh, in all except 
the feet , it better makes. Qut a ſwine. That which they termed a Lion, was. 
bur a kind of Lobſter : and that they called che Bear, was bur one kind of Crah: ; 
and that which they named- Bos marinus , was not as we: corceive a fiſh re- 
ſembling ani'Oxe,! puta Skaice or Thornback, ſo named from. its bigneſs, ex- 
preſſed by the: Greek word, Boas, which is a prefix of augmentation co many. 
words in that | oy TS 7" 
' And thrrefore;alchough it be not denied that ſome in the water do catry |. 
a juſtifiable reſemblance co ſome at;Land, yet are the major' part which bear 
their names unlike; ner do they otherwiſe reſemble the creatures on earth , 
'then they. on-earch- the conſtellagions which paſs under. animall names in' 
heaven : nor the, Dag-fiſh: at Sea. much more make out the Dog of the Land, 
then that his: cognominal or- aame-lake in the heavens. Now if from afi- 
militude- in ſome, it be reaſonable ro jhfer a correſpondency in all , we may 
draw this analogy of animals upon plants; for vegetables there are which 
carry. a near and allowable ſimilixude unto animals. We might alſo conclude 
that animal ſhapes were generally made out in minerals: for. feveral ſtones 
thereare that bear their names.in; relation to animals or their parts, as Lapis an- 
guinas, Conchites, Echinites, Encepbalites, /Egopthalmus,and many more, as will 
appear inthe Writers of Minerals, and eſpecially in Berivs and A/drovandss. 
Moreover if we concede , that the animals of one-Element, might bear the- 
names of thoſe in the other , yet.in {tri reaſon the watery productions ſhould 
have the prenomination : and they of the landrather derive their names, then 
nominate thoſe of the Sea. For the watery plantations were firſt exiſtent, 
and as they enjoyed a priority in form , hadalfo in nature precedent denomi- 
nations : but falling not under that Nomenclature of Adam, which unto terreſtri- 
ous animals aſſigned .a name appropriate unto. theix, natures; fron ſucceeding 
ſpeRators they received arbitrary appellations , and were reſpe&tively denomi- 
nated unto creatures known at Land ; who in themſelves had independent names 
| and not to becalled after them, which were created before them. . , 
- Laſtly, By this-aſfertion we reſtrain the hand of God, and abridge the va- 
riety of the: creation; - making, the. creatures of one. Element., but an afin 
over thoſe _of another , and 'conjoyning as it were the ſpecies of things whi 
Rood ar diſtance. in-the intelle&-of God ; and. though united "in; the Chaps , 
had feveral ſeeds of their creation. For although in that indiſtinguiſhr maſs , 
all things iſeemed one, yet ſeparated 'by the ,voice of God, according to 
their ſpecies, they came out in incommunicated varieties , -.and irrela- 


| | .___ Wer 
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their poſterity by any other. For whereas it is plainly ſaid, I 


which is coticeived the time: of Noah, before the building of Babe. And he 
thac conſidereth - how agreeable this is unto the traditions of the Gentiles ; | 
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tive ſeminalities, as well as divided places; and ſo alchough we ſay the world 
was made in fix daies, yet was there as it were a world in every one; that 
is, a diſtin& creation of diſtinguiſhc creatures , a diſtinRion in time of crea- 
tures divided in nature, and a ſeveral approbation and ſurvey in every one. 


ee 


& Cuar. XXV. 


Concerning the common courſe of Diet, in m_ choice of ſome 
Animals, and abſtaining from eating others, 


| 


V VT we confine our food unto certain Animals, and totally reje& 
ſome others; how theſe diſtinctions crept into ſeveral Nations; and 


1 whether this practice be built upon ſolid reaſon, or chiefly ſupported by cuſtome 


or opini8n ; may admit conſideration. | 
For firſtthere is no abſolute neceſſity to feed on any; and if we reſiſt not 


| was no Sarcophagie before the flood ; and without the eating of fleſh, our 
fathers from veputgþle aliments , preſerved themſelves unto lon 
ve given you 
every herb which is upon the face of all the earch, and every tree, to you'it 
ſhall be for meat, preſently after the deluge , when the ſame had deſtroyed 
or infirmed the nature of vegetables, by an expreſſion of 
| again delivered : Every moving thing that laygth, ſhall be meat for you, even 
| as the green herb, havel given you all thin | 

And therefore alebough -it be faid that Abel was a Shepherd, and it be not 
readily" conceived , the firſt men would keep ſheep , except they made food 


wherewith they were cloathed , partly for their milk, whereby they were 
ſuſtained; and partly for Sacrifices, which they alſo offered. 

And though it may ſeem improbable , that they offered fleſh, yet eat not 
| thereof; and Abel can hardly be faid to' offer rhe firſtlings of his flock, and 


the fat or acceptable part, if men uſed not to taſte the ſame, whereby to raiſe 


| ſuch diſtintions : ſome will confine the eating of fleſh unto the line of Cain, 


who extended their luxury , and confined not unto the rule of God. That if 
at any time the line of Seth eat fleſh, it was extraordinary, and only at their 
ſacrifices; or elſe ( as Groriss hinteth ) if any ſach practice there were, it 
was not: fromthe beginning , but from that time when the waies of men were 
corrupted”, and whereof it; is ſaid , that the wickedneſs of mans heart was 
great , the more righteous part of mankind probably conforming unto the 
diet preſcribed'in Paradiſe, and the ſtate of innocency. And yet however the 
raice 'of men conformed, this was the injunQion of God, and might be there- 
Lee ſufficient, withpur the food of fleſh. LY 
That they fed not on flſh, at Jeaſt the faichfull party before the flood, may 
become more probable , becauſe they refrained the ſame for ſome time after. 
r ſo was it generally delivered of the golden age and raipn of Satwrs; 


that that age was of one tongue : that Sarmrn devoured all his ſons bur 
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the ſtream of Authority , and ſeveral didutions from holy Scripture : there |, 


lives, ther! 


ent, it is|g 


thereof: great Expoſitors will tell us , that it was partly for their skins, | 


three, that he was the ſon of Oceanns and Thetis; that a Ship was his | 
| Symbole ; that. he taughe the culture of vineyards, and the art of hasbandry, 
= and 


Faring of 
Fiſt Forobe- | 
bly) not ſo 
common bee 


fore the flood. 
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— | and wasithereforedeferibed: wha ſickle; may-well-eonecive, cheſe rraditions 
had their ' original in Noah. Nor did thispraRtice terminate inhim, but wascon- 
rinued ar lea(tim many after : as ( beſide the Pyrhagorian: of old; and Burnyaxs 
now in [»dia, who upon fingle opmions refrain the of fleſh ) ancient records 
do hint or plainly deliver. Alchough we defcend not ſolow , as that of + / 
clepiades delivered by Porphyrius, that men began to feed on fleſh in the raign of 
\. » | Pygmaleon brother of Dido, who invented ſeveral torments, to puniſh the eat- 
mg i | ersof fleſh. - OE 

| Nor did men only refrain from the fleſh of beaſtsat firſt, but as ſome will 
have it, beaſts from one another. And if we ſhould believe very grave con. 
jeturers, | carnivorous atimals now, were not fteſli. devourers then, according to 
the expreſſion of the divine proviſion for them. Toevery beaſt of he earch, and 
Gen.x.30 to every fowl of the ayr, I have given every green herb for meat, and it was ſo. 
EH As is alſo colle&ed from the ſtore laid up in the Ark ; wherein there ſeems, to have 
been no fleſhy proviſion for carnivorous Animals. For of every kind of unclean 
1 beaft there went but two into the Ark : and therefore no ſock of fleſh to ſuſtain 
them many daies, much lefsalmoſt a year. | 

. But when ever it be Cnodlaiied that men-began to feed on fifth , yet 

how they betook themſelves after to. particular kinds thereof , with reje&ion 
of many others, is 4- point not clearly determined, As for the diſtintion of 


For no Animal is naturally unclean, or hach this charager in nature ;*and 

therefore whether in this diſtinftion there were not ſome myſtical intention , 

' whether Zoſcs after the diſtintion made of unclean beaſts, did not narhe theſe fo 

How 6o/ts: | | before the flood by anticipation : whether this diſtin&ion before the flood, 

_—__ were not only in regard of ſacrifices, as that delivered- after was in regard of 

| Pio clemand | food: ( for many were clean S- which were unclean for ſacrifice ): or 
unclezn-before com 


| whetlier the denomination were comparative, and; of beaſts leſs commodi- 
the flood | gus for food, alchough not ſimply bad, is nor yetreſolved, 
" Andasfor theTame diſtin&tion in the tune of Afoſes, long aſter-the flood, 
| from thence we hold no reſtriftion, as being no rule unto Natiens befides-the 
7ews in dietetical cotnfideration , or  aatural choice of diet, they being en- 
| Joined or prohibired certain foods upon remote and ſecret intentions. Eſpe- 
cially thereby to. avoid. community with the Gentiles: upon promiſcuous com- | 
As. or to divert them from the Idolatry of «/£ gypr whence they came, : 
i Bots enjoined to eat the Gods, of Egype inthe food of Sheep and Oxen. 
hall in this diſtinction of Animals the conſideration was hieroglyphicall, 
in the boſome andinward ſenſe implying. an abſtinence from certain vices ſym- | 
bokcally 'corimated from the nature of thoſe animals; as may be well made: 
gut in the prohibited meat'of Swine, Cony, Owl, and many more. | 

E .__ At leaſt che intention was nor medicall, or ſuch- as might oblige-unto- con- 

ormnty r imitation; For ſome we refrain which that Law allowetb, as Lo- 

TY uſts and .many others ;; and ſome ir prohibirech, which are accounted good 

.:32 | meat in ſtrict and Medical cenſure : as beſide many fiſhes which: have not finns 
--+ + | andſcales, the Swine, Cony and Hare, a dainty 'diflh with:the Ancients;; as is 
--+- --- © | delivered by Galen, teſtified by Martial, as the popular opinion implied, that 
| gnccy quadru- | men grew- fair by the fleſh thereof: by che dier 6f Caco;, that is Hare and 
| Pedes matiya DING, and the Z«s nigrum or Black-broath of the Spartans, which was made | 
E I with th blood and bowels of an Hare... .. | 
| _[Andif we takea view of other Nations, we ſhall diſcover that they refrain 

any meats upon like conſiderations, For in;fome the abſtinence was ſymbolicall , 
fo Pyrhagoras enjoined abſtinence from fiſh : chat is, luxurious and dainty diſhes, 
| ' $0 according) to Herederas , ſorne e/Egyptians refrained ſwwines fleſh, as an impure | 

| ' and ſordid animal : which whoever but couched, was fain to waſhhimſelf, | 
_ | | Some ' 
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clean and.unclean beaſts ,. the original is obſcure, and falverh not our practice. 
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Some abſtained ſuperſtitiouſly or upon religious conſideration : So the Syr4- 
ans refrained Fiſh and Pigeons , the e/£gyprians of old, Dogs, Eels and Cro- 
codiles ; though Leo African delivers, that many of late, do eat them with | 
good guſt : and Herodvrus alfo affirmerh, that the Zyyprians of E lephantind 
( unto whom —_— not ſacred, ) did ear thereof in elder times :* and 
Writers teſtifie, that they are eaten at this day in 1»di# and America: And fo, Libs. de bot 
as Ceſar reports, unto the ancient Brirains it was piaculous to taſte a Gooſe , wg 
which diſh at preſent no table is withour. | 

Unto ſome Nations the abſtinence was political and for ſome civill advantage : | 
So the Theſſalians refrained Storks, becauſe they deſtroyed their Serpents ; and 
the like in ſundry animals is obſervable in other Nations. | | 

And under all thefe conſiderations were ſome animals refrained : ſo the Jews 
abſtained from ſwine at firſt fymbolically , as an Embleme of impuriry ; atid 
not for fear of the Leprofie, as Faciras would put npon them. 'The Cretians 
ſuperſticionfly, upon tradition that 7Z-«pizer was fackled in' that _— by 24 
Sow. Some £gyptiars politically "Totals they ſupplyed the labour of plow- 
_ | ingby rooting up the ground. And upon like conſiderations perhaps the Phe. | 

uicians and Syrians fed not on this Animal : and as Solinws reports, the Arabians 
alſo and Indians. grad oe of ind refraining one of the belt. foods, and , 4,1 Get 
= as Pythagoras himfetf word eat ; who, as Ariffoxenus records, refuſed not ts | lib. 4. 

on P1gs. | X Es” | | 

raked. while we fingle ont ſeveral difh& and 'tejeR others , the ſelection | 
| ſeems butarbitrary, or upon opinion; for tnany arecommetided and cryed up in Cercaln diſhes 
one age,whichare decried and nauſeated in another; Thusinthe dayes' 6f Mere. | - . wo 

. 


of Cocks were an eſteemed ſervice, which —_— ſtomacks will-not admit at | efteemed now. 
ours. The Sumen or belly arid dugs of fwine with Pig, and ſometimes beatert 
and bruiſed unto death : che womb of the fare Animal, eſpecially that wis bar- 
ren, or elſe had caft her young ones ; though 4 tough and menibtations part, was 
nified by Roman Pallars , whereunto nevertheleſs we cannot perſwade our 
ſtomacks. How Alec, Muria and Garwm, would hamour our £ult I know not; 
but ſurely few there are that could delight in their Cyceox; that is, the common 
drape of Honey, Cheeſe, parche Barley-flower, Oyt and Wine; which not- 
withitanding was a commended mixture, and inhigh eſteem amongthem. "We 
mortifie our ſelves with the diet of fiſh , andthink we fare courſiyif we reffain 
from the fleſh of other animals. Bur antiquity held another opitiion hereof: 
when Pythagoras in prevention of luxury advifed, not ſo mach as to taſte on fith. | 
Since the Khydians were wont to call chiem clowns that eat fleſh : and ſince Plaro'to 
evidence the temperance gf the noble Greeks before Troy, obſerved, that it was not 
found they fed on fiſh,. though chey tay fo long near the Feleſponr',' and was 0n- | gy g ye. 
ly obſervedin the c / man's of 2{exelans, thatheing almo{ ftatved, they berook 
Semfetves co fiſhing about Pharos. M211 
Nor will ( Ifear ) the atteſt or preſcript of Philoſophers and Phyſitians, be 
a ſufficient ground to confirm or warrant common practice, as is deducible from 
ancient Writers, from Hippocrates, Galen, Simeon Sethi: and the later tracts Non.de re ci- 
of Nonnus and Caſtellanus. So Ariſtotle and Albertus commend the fleſh of | #944 
oung Hawks : Galen the fleſh of Foxes about Autumn when they fred on | cane Car- 
| tou : but condemneth Quails, and ranketh Geeſe bur with Oeſtriges : which] Gat. Ft. fac. 
Eng, preſent practice and every table excollerh. Men think they! 15-3. - 
have fared hardly, if in times of extremiry they have deſcended ſo low as Dogs : ; 
| but Galen delivereth, that young, fat and gelded, they were the food of many | ©!-Simp!-fac- 
Nations.: and Hippocrates ranketh the fleſh of Whelps with that of Birds : who. —_ _ 


alſo commends them againſt the Spleen, and to promote conception. The opini- 
| __ 


de [uperfit. 
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| 24s, no fleſh was preferred before young Aſſes , which manger 
abominable unto ſucceeding appetites. Ar the Table of Heliogabalus the combs | Anclenss, not | 
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on-in Galens time,” which Pi allo followeth, deeply condemned Horſefleſh, 
and conceived the very blood thereof deſtructive , but no diet is more com-' 
mon among the Tartars, who alſo drink their blood. And though this may | - 
only ſeem an adventure'of Northren ſtomacks, yet as Herodotus tells us, in the 
botter clime of Perſia, the ſame was a convivial diſh , and ſolemnly eaten at 
the feaſts of their:nativities : whereat they dreſſed whole Horſes, Camels and 
Aſſes ; contemning. the Poverty of Grecian fealts, as unfurniſh'd of diſhes ſuf- 


| ficient to fill the bellies of their guelts. 


Again, While we confine our diet in ſeveral places , all 'things almoſt are 
eaten, if we take in the whole earth : for that which is refuſed in one coun- 
try is accepted in another, and in the colleQive judgement ofthe world, par- 
ticular diſtinRions are overthrown. Thus were it not hard to ſhew, that 
Tigers, Elephants, Camels, Mice, Bats and others; are the food of ſeveral 
countries ; and LZerizs with others delivers, 'that ſome Amerzcans eat of all 
kinds, not refraining Toads and Serpents: and ſome have run fo high, as no« 
to ſpare the fleſh of man : a practiſe inexcuſable, nor co be drawn into example , 
a diet beyond the rule and largeſt indulgence of God. 

As for the objection againſt beaſts and birds of prey, it acquitteth nor our 


| practice, . who obſerve not this diſtinction S fiſhes : nor regard the ſame in 


our diet. of Pikes, Perches and' Eels, Nor are: we excuſed herein, if we ex- 
amine the ſtomacks of Mackerels , Cods and Whitings. Nor is the foulneſs of 
feed - ſufficient to. juitifie our choice; for ( beſide that their natural hear is able 
to convert the fame into laudable aliment ) we refuſe not many whoſe diet is 
more-impure then ſome which we reject; as may be conſidered in hogs, ducks, 


+ { puets and many more. 


A problem." 


'Thus we perceive the practiſe of diet doth hold no certain courſe, nor 
ſolid rule of ſelection or confinement; Some in an indiſtinct voracity eating 
' almoſt any, others. out. of a timerous pre-opinion , refraining very many. 
Wherein indeed neceſlity , reaſon and Phyſick, are the ' beſt determinators. 
Surely many animals may be fed on, like many plants; though nor inalimen- ' 
tal, yet medical conſiderations :+Whereas having raiſed Antipathies by prejudge- 
Ment or education, we often nauſeate proper meats, and abhor that diet which diſ- 
eaſe or temper requireth. | | 
Now. whether it were not beſt to conform unto the ſimple diet of our fore- 
fathers, whether pure and ſimple waters were not more. healthfull then fer- 
mented. liquors; whether there be not anample ſufficiency without all fleſh, 
in the food of honey, oyl, and the ſeveral parts of milk; in the variety of 
grains, pulſes, and all ſorts of fruits, fince either bread or beverage may be 
made: almoſt of .all?. -whether nations have rightly confined unto ſeveral 


| meats? or whether the common food of one countrey be not more agree- - 
-| able- unto. another ? how. indiſtinctly all rempers apply unto the fame , and 


how..che dier of youth and oldage is confounded © were conſiderations much 
concerning health,and might prolong our daies, but mult not this diſcourſe. 
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Cnare. XXVI. 
Of Sperma- Ceti, aud the Sperma-Ceti Whale, 


VNR Sperma-Ceti is, men- might juſtly doubt, ſince the learned Hof- | 
mannus in his work of Thirty years, faith plainly, Neſcio quid fit. | De medicamen- 
And therefore need not wonder at the variety of opinions; while ſome conceiv- | * offcin. 

ed it to be flos mars, and many, a bituminous ſubſtance floating upon the ſea. 

That it was not the ſpawn of the Whale, according to vulgar conceit,. or 
nominal appellation, Phyloſophers have always doubted , not eafily conceiving 
4 che Seminal humour of Animals, ſhould be inflammable, or of a floating nature. 
' That it proceedeth from che Whale, beſide the relation of Cl»ſixs and other 
learned obſervers, was indubitably determined, not many years fince by a Sperma- 
Ceti Whale, caſt on our coaſt of Norfo/k, Which , to lead on further inquiry, | Near welb. 
we cannot omit toinform. It. contained no lels then ſixty foot in gel. the 
head ſomewhat peculiar , with a large prominency over the mouth, teeth | 
| only in the lower Jaw, received into fleſhy ſockets in the upper. The Weight 
of the largeſt about two pound : No griltly ſubRances in the mouth, commoa- 
ly called Whale-bones, Only two ſhore finns ſeated forwardly on the back , 
the eyes but ſmall, the pizell large, and prominent. . A leſſer Whale of this kind Nex | 
above twenty years ago, was calt up onthe ſame ſhore. ve) v0: 9g a 

The deſcription of this Whale ſeems omitted by Geſner, Rondeletins, and the 
firſt Editions of A/drovandys; but deſcribed in the latin impreſſion of -Parews, 
in the-Exoticks of Cl»ſius , and the racural hiſtory. of Nirembergius, but more | 
amply in the Icons and tigures of Fohnſftonns. at 54-3 þ 

Mariners ( who are not the beit Nomenclators) called it a Z#b4r:a5; or ra 
ther Gibbartas. Of the ſame appellation we meet with ove in Rondelerixs, called 
by the Frexch Gibbar, from its round and gibbous back.. The name Gibbarre we 
find alfo given unto one kind of Green/axd Whales : But this of ours ſeemed not | 
roanſwer the Whale of that denomination; but more agreeable unto the T»xxwps 
or Sperma-Ceti Whale: according to the account of our Greenland deſcribers | 
in roogk And maketh the third among the eight remarkable Whales of chart | 
Coalt. ' | 

Out of the head of this Whale, having been dead divers daies , and under pu- 
trifaction, flowed ſtreams of oyl and Sperma-Ceti ; which was carefully caken up 
and preſerved by the Coaſters. But upon breaking up, the Magazin of Sperma- 
Ceti, was found in the head lying in foulds and courſes, in the bigneſs of gooſe 
eggs, encompaſſed with large flakie ſubſtances, as large as a mans head, in form of 
hony-combs, very white and full of oyl. | 

Some reſemblance or trace hereof there ſeems to be in the Phyſiter or Capi- 
dolio of Roydeletics ; while de delivers, that a fatneſs more liquid then oyl, runs 
{ from the brain of that animal ; which being out, the Reliques are like the skales 
of Sardines preſſed into a maſs ; which melting with heart, are again concreted by 
cold. And this many conceive to have been the fiſh which ſwallowed foxas. Al- | 
chough for the largeneſs of the mouth, and frequency in thoſe ſeas, many poſ- 
{ibly be the Lama. | 

Some part of the Sperma-Ceti found on the ſhore was pure, and needed lit- 
| tle depuration ; a great part mixed with felid oyl, needing good preparation, | 
| and frequent exprellion, to bring it to a flakie conſiſtency. And nor only the | 

head, bur other parts contained it. For the carnous parts being roaſted , the | 
\ RES oyl ; 5 
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oyl dropped out, an axungious and thicker part ſubſiding; the oyl it ſelf contained | 
alſo much in ir, and Rill afrer many years ſome is obtained from it. 

Greenland Enquirers ſeldom meet with a Whale of this kind : and therefore it 

is but a contingent Commodity , not reparable from any other. It flamerh 

white and candent like Champhire, bur diſſolverh not in 4q#4 fortss, like ir. Some 

lumps containing about two ounces, kept ever ſince in water, afforda freſh, and 

aoſculous ſmell. Well prepared and ſeparated from the oyl, it is of a ſubſtance 

unlikely to decay , and may outlaſt the oyl required in the Compoſition of | 
Mathiolas. 

Of the large quantity of oyl, what firſt came forth by expreſfion from the 
Sperma-Ceri , grew very white and clear, like that of Almonds or Ben. Whar 
came by deco&ion was red. It was found to ſpend muchin the veſſels which 
contained-it : It freezeth or coagulateth quickly with cold, and the newer ſfoon- 
eft- It ſeems different from the oylof any other animal, and very much' fru- 
ſtrated the expeRarion of our ſoap-boylers, as not incorporating or mingling | 


lk a 


drieth at all. Combers of wooll made uſe hereof, and Country people for 
cuts, aches and hard tumors. It may prove of good Medical uſe, and ſerve 
for a ground-in compounded oyls and Balfams. Diſtilled, it affords a ſtrong 
oyl, with a quick and piercing water. Upon Evaporation it gives a balſame, 
hich is better performed with Turpentine diſtilled with Sperma-Cers. 

Had the abominable ſcent permitred, enquirie had been made into that ſtrange 
compoſure / of the head , and hillock of fleſh about it. Since the workmen 
affirmed ; they met with Sperma-Cers before they came'to the bone, and the 
head yet preſerved, feeras to confirm the ſame. The ſphinCers inſerving unto the 
Fiſtula or ſpout, might have been examined, ſince t ey are fo notably contrived 
in other cetaceous Animals; asalfo the Larynx or Throtle , whether anſwerable 
unto that of Dolphins and Porpoſes in the ſtrange compoſure and figure which 
it maketh. What figure the itomack maintained in this Animal of one jaw of 
teeth, fince in Porpoſes which abound in both., the ventricle is trebly divided, 
andfinceinthar-formerly taken nothing was found but weedsanda Loligo. The 
heart, lungs, and kidne s, had not eſcaped ; wherein are remarkable differences 
&om Animals of the land , likewiſe what humor the bladder contained, bur | 
eſpecially the ſeminal parts, which might have determined the difference of that 
humor, from this which beareth its name. | | 
-- In: vain it wasto rake for Ambergreece in the panch of this Leviathan, as 
Greenland idiſcoverers, and atteſts of experience dictate, that they ſometimes 
ſwallow great lumpsthereof in the Sea, inſufferable fetour 'denying that en- 
quiry.' And yet if, as Paracelſns encourageth., Ordure makes the beſt Musk, 
and from the moſt felid ſubſtances may be drawn the moſt odoriferous Eſſences , 
\ all that had not Yeſpsfinns Noſe, might boldly ſwear, here was a ſubject fit for 
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Compendionſly of x Tenents concerning other Animals, which | 
examined, prove either falſe or dubious, | 
t. "22 firſt from great Antiquity, and before the Melody of Syrexs, the Mu- 
| A fical note of Swans hath been commended, and that chey (ing moſt ſweer- 
ly before their deach. For thus weread in P{aro, that trom the opinion of Me 
rempſachoſis, or tranſmigration of the ſouls of men into the bodies of beaſts-moſt 
ſucable unto their humane condirion, after his death, Orphens the Muſician became 
a Swan. Thus was it the bird of Apoſio the god of Muſick by the Greeks , and an 
Hieroglyphick of muſick among the e-£gyprians,, from whom the Greeks derived 
the conception , hath been the affirmation of many Latines, and hath not wanted 
aſſercors almoſt from every Nation. | | 
All which nocwithſtanding, we find thisrelation doubtfully received by £2 lia, Of Swans, 
as an hear-ſfay account by Bellonins, as a falſe one by Pliny, expreſly refured by and their ing: 
Myndinsin Athenians, and ſeverely rejefted by Scaliger, whoſe words unto '"8 before 
| Carden are theſe. De Cygni vero cant# ſuaviſſimo quem Tum parente menda-. each 
ciorum” Gracia jattare auſns ts, ad Luciani tribunal , apud quem novi aliquid 
dicas, ſftatuo. Authors alſo that countenance it , ſpeak not ſarisfaorily of ir. 
Some affirming they ſing not till they die; ſome that they ſing, yet die not. 
Some ſpeak generally, as though this note were in all; ſome bur particu- 
larly , as though ic were only in ſome; ſome- in places remote , and where 
we can have no trial of it, others in | where every experience can tes 
Fure it; as Aldrovandysupon relation, delivered, concerning the Muſick of the 
Swans onthe river of Thames near London. | Ls | 
Now that which countenanceth, and probably confirmeth this opinion, is the | The fguratl- 
range and unuſual conformation of the wind pipe, or vocal organ in this animal : | 97 to be found | 
obſerved firſt by A/drovandas, and conceived by fome Contrived for this inten- | {2 ©'ks , and 
tion. For in its length it far exceedeth the gullert ; and hath in the cheſt a finu- ny nc 
ous revolution, that is, when it ariſech -trom the lungs, it aſcendeth nor di- *.; 
rely unto the throat, but deſcending firſt into a capſulary reception of the breaſt 
bone ; by a Serpentine and Trumpet recurvation it aſcendeth again into the neck ; 
and ſo: by the length thereof a great quantity of ayr is received , and by the 
- | figure thereof a Muſical modulation effefted. But to ſpeak indifferently, his for«| | 
mation of the Weazon, is not peculiar unto the Swan, but common alſo tanto the | 
Plarea or Shovelard, a bird of no Muſical throat ; And as A/4rovardy; confeſſerh, 4 
may thus be contrived in the Swan to contain a larger ſtock of ayr, whereby be- | 
ing to feed on weedsat the bottom, they might the longer ſpace detain their heads | 
| under water. But were this formation peculiar, or had they unto this effet p 
an advantage from this part: yet have they 4 known and open diſadvantage from | 
another ; chat is, a flat bill. For no Latiroſtrous animall (whereof nevertheleſs 
there are no ſlender numbers) were ever commended for their note,” or account» | 
ed among thoſe animals which have been inſtructed ro ſpeak. _. 4 D 
When therefore we conſider the diſſention of Authors , the falſity of relations,” 
the indiſpoſition of the Organs, and the immuſical note of all we ever beheld or 
heard of; if generally taken and comprehending all Swans,' or of all places, we 
cannot aſſent cherero. (Surely he char is bit with a Tarancula , ſhall _ never 
be cured by this Muſick , and with the ſame hopes we expect to hear the har. 
| mony of the Spheres. p $7 OLA RD ae I GL, RS. 
2. That thereis a ſpecial propriety jn the fleſh of Peacocks, roaſt or boiled;to pre-! of the Pegs 
ſervea longrimeincorrupred, hath been the aſſertion of many; ſtands yer confirmed cocks | 
Ls» . ES 7: > « ; by / 
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Of the Bicrcr. 


| legs,' as is commonly held ,*and alſo delivered by Carden; beſide what bach 


Ofthe $cork, | 


| then capital ro kill a Stork. That the anciem «/£xypriass honoured them, whoſe 
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| by Anſtin, De Cimitate Dei , by Gygas Sempronius, in Aldrovandys , and the! 
ſame experiment we can confirm our ſelves , in the brawn or fleſhy parcs of Pea- 
cocks ſo hanged up with thred , that they touch no place whereby to contract 
a moyſture; and hereof we have madetrial both in ſummer and winter. The 
reaſon, ſome, I perceive, atrempt to make out from the ſiccity and drineſs of irs 
fleſh, and ſome are content to reſt in a ſecret propriety thereof. As for | 
the ſiccity of the fleſh, it is more remarkable in other animals, as Eagles, 
Hawks, and birds of prey ; That itis a propriety of agreeable unto none other, ; 
we cannot with reaſon admit : for the fame preſervation , or rather incorruption 
we have obſerved in the fleſhof Turkeys, Capens, Hares, Partridge, Veniſon, ſuſ- | 
pended freely in the ayr and after a year & a half,dogs have not retuſed to eac them. 

As for the other conceit , that a Peacock is aſhamed when be. looks on his 


been faid againſt it by Scaliger ; let them believe that hold ſpecifical deformi- 
| ties; or thar any part can teem unhand{omerto their eyes, which hath ap- | 
; peared good and beautifull unto their makers. The oceaſion of this conceir, 
; might ariſe from a common obſervation , that when they are in their 
pride, that is, advance their train, if they decline their neck to the ground, 
=y preſently demit, and le fall rhe fame : which .indeed they cannor other- 

iſe do-z for contracting their body; and being forted ro draw in their fore- 
parts toeſtabliſh the binder inthe elevation of the train; if the fereparts depar 
/and inclineto the ground, rhe hinder grow too weak, and ſiiffer the train to fall. 
And the fame in ſome degree is alſo obſervable in Turkeys. 

3. Thar Storks are tobe found, and will-only live in Republikes or free States, 
(1$ a pretty conceit toadvance the opinionof popular-polictes, and from Antipa- 
' cliies in nature, to diſparage Monarchiral government. Bur how faragreeable 
untotruch, ler them conſider who read in Ps by pos among the Theſſalians 
who were governed by Kings, and much abbunded with Serpents, it 'was no leſs 


government was from all rimes Monarchical. That Se/lonires affirmech, men make | 
chem neſts in France. Thar relations make them common in Perſia, and the do- 
tninions of rhe' great 744k. And faftly, how feremy the Prophet delivered 


| beheld rhem making this noiſe on the ſhore, their bils-being far enoigh removed | 


7erha'ſound that may be heard almoſt a"flight-ſhor. | 
| Now the reafon of this ſtrange and peculiar noiſe, is 'deduced fromthe con- 


himſelf unro his country-men, whoſe government was at that time Monarchi- 
| cal. The Stork in the heaven knoweth 'her appointed times, the Turtle, Crane 
(and Swallow obſerve the time of their-coming, but my people know not the 
judgement of rhe Lord, Wherein ro exprobrare their {tupidity, he inducech 
| che providence of Storks. Now if the bird-/had been unknown , the illuſtraci- 
on had been obſcure,and the exprobation nor ſo proper. | 
4. That a Birtor maketh that mugient noyſe,or as we term it Bumping, by pur- | 
ting its bill into a reed as moſt believe,or as Fe/lenins and A ldrovandus conceive;by 
putting the ſame in water or mud, and after a while retaining the ayr by ſuddenly 
excluding it again, isnorſo eafily made out. For my own part, though after dili- 
| gent enquiry .| could never behold them inthis motion;Notwithſtanding by others - 
whoſe obſervations we have expreſly requeſted, we areinformed, that ſome have 


fromreed or water, that'is, firſt naſa, and unto a -maniſeſt 
diſtention of the neck, and preſently after with great contention and-violence ex- 
cluding the fame again. As for what others affirm of putting their bill in warer or 
mud,it is alſo hard 'to miake out. For whar may be obſerved fromany that walkech 
the Fens, thereis little intermiſtion, nor any obſervable/pawſe, between che draw- 
[ing in and ſending forth of their breath. And rhe way 6 or breaching: forch 
doth not only produce a noiſe, but the inſpiration or hailing in of the ayr, afford- 


__ formation 
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i formation of the wind-pipe, which jn this bird is different from. other volatiles." 
' For at rhe upper extream it hath no fit Larinx, or. throttle'to qualifie the ſound, 
' and at the other end, by two branches deriverh it ſelf into the lungs. Which di- 
viſion conſiſteth only of Semicircular fibers, and ſuch as attain but half way : 
. round the part; By which formation they aredilatable. into lavger capacities, 
: andareable to contain a fuller proportion of ayr ; which being with violence ſent 
' upthe weazon, and finding no reſiſtance by the Larinx, it ifſueth forth in a ſound 
' ike rhat from caverns, and ſuch as ſometimes ſubterraneous eruptions, from 


| hollow rocks afford. As Ariſtotle obſerveth ina Problem , and js obſervable in $eg i5; 


; pitchers, bottles, and that inſtrument which Aponenſis upon that Problem deſcrib- 


' eth, wherewith in Ariforles time Gardiners affrighted birds. ELEY | 
Whether the large perforations of che extremities of the weazon, in the abde- 


| »en, admitting large quantity of ayr within the cavity of its membrans, as it. doth. 


in tro254 may not much aſliſt this magjency or boation, may alſo be conſidered, | 


For ſuch as have beheld chem making this noyſe out of the water, obſervea large 


| diſtention in their bodies ; and their ordinary note is but like that of a Raven. _ 


opynion of all, and ſome wili- be apr enough to defcend unto oaths, upon it. ' 
; Bur this I find not anſwerable unto experience, for upon a {tric obſervation 
' of many , I have ſcarce found any chat ſee the ninth-day,, few before the | 
: twelfth, and the eyes of ſome not open before the fourteenth day. And this 
is agreeable- unto the decermination of Ariſtotle : who computeth the time 


- 08 A 


5- Thar whelps are blind nine daies and then begin to ſee, is the common Of Whelps, 


of their anopſie or non-viſion by that of their geſtation. For ſome, faith he, do 
50 with their young the {ixt part of a year , two daies over or under, that is, 
abour ſixty daies or nine weeks; and the whelps of theſe ſee not till. twelve | 
daies. Some go the fife.part:of a year, that is, ſeventy onedaies, and theſe | 
faith he , ſee nor before the fourteenth day. Others do. go the fourth part | 
of a year, that is, three whole monechs, and theſe, faith he, are without | 
ſight no leſs then ſeventeenth daies. Wherein alchough che accounts be dif-, 
ferent, yer doth the leaſt thereof exceed the term of nine daies;. which is ſo 
generally received. And this compute of Ariſtotle doth generally. over- 
throw 'the common caule alleadged for this effe&t, that is, a precipication: or |/ 
over-haſty excluſion before the birth be. perfe&t , according unto. the yulgar;|/ 
Adage , Feſtinans canis cecos parit catwles : for herein the whelps of longelt | 


_- 
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| firſt littering, their eyes are faltly cloſed, that is, by coalition pr joining to- | 
| gether of the eye-lids, and ſo continue untill. about the twelfth day ; at whit 
time they begin to ſeparate, and may be eaſily divelled or parted aſander , 


dilate themſelves quite open. An effe& very ſtrange, andthe cauſe of much 
obſcurity, wherein as yer mens enquiries are blind, and fatisfation acquira- 


geſtation , are alſo the lateſt in viſion. The manner hereof is this. Ar. the 


they openat the inward canthis or greater angle of the eye, and ſo by 


ble from no man. Whatever it be, thus much we may obſerve, thoſe animals 
are only excluded without fight, which are multiparous and myltifidous, that 
is, which have many at a litter, and havealſo their feet divided into many por- 


' tions. For the Swine, alchough mulciparous, yet being biſulcous, and only clo-! 
ven hoofed, is not excluded in this manner, but farrowed with openeyes, as! 


ocher biſulcous animals. | £ 7g 
6. The Antipathy between a Toad and a Spider, and thar, they poiſonouſly de-| YT" 
: 2 103 


' ftroy each other, is very famous, and ſolemn ſtories have been written of, their and 6 Spldes, 


' um and deadly Spiders, are different ffom thoſe we generally behold in Ex 


combats; wherein moſt commonly the victory is given unto rhe Spider. Of what 
Toads and Spiders it is to be underſtood would be conſidered. For the Phalangi- 


{and. However the verity hereof , as alſo of many others, we cannot bur de- 


| fire ; for hereby we mighr be ſurely provided of proper Antidotes in taſes 
| 2 ___ whith 
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Of aLion and 
a Cock. 


De ſacrificiis 
& magia. 


| 10, That Flies, Bees, ec. Do make that noiſe or humming ſound by their 
| mouth, or as many believe with their wings only, would be more warily aſſerted, 
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which require them'; But what we have obſerved herein, we cannot in rea- 
ſon conceal ; who' having in a glaſs included a Toad with ſeveral Spiders, 
we beheld the Spiders without reſiſtance to fit upon his head and paſs over 
all his body; which at{aſt upon advantage he ſwallowed down, and thac in few 
hours, unto the number of ſeven. And in the like manner will Toadsalfo ſerve 
Bees, andare accounted enemies unto their Hives. | 

7. Whether a Lion be alſo afraid of a Cock, as is related by many, and be- 


| with, fanth he, whoever is anointed (eſpecially if Garlick be boiled therein ) no 


lieved by moſt, were very eaſie in ſome places to make trial. Although how far 
chey ſtand in fear of that animall, we may ſufficiently underſtand, from whac is 
delivered by Camerarins, whoſe words in his Symbola are theſe, Noſtra« tem- 
poribur in Aula ſeremſſimi Principu Bavarie, unus ex Leonibus mir ſaltibus 
is vieinam cnjuſdam domus arecam ſeſe dimiſit , ubi Gallinaciornum cantum aut 
clamores mbhil reformidans , ipſos und cum plurimis gallinis devoravit. That is, 
In -our -time in the Court of the . Prince of Bavaria, one of the Lions leaped 
down 'into a neighbours yard, where nothing regarding the crowing or noiſe 
of the Cocks, he eat them up with many other Hens. And therefore a very 
unſafe defenſative it-is againſt che fury of rhisanimal ( and ſurely no better then | 
Virginity or blood Royal) which P/izy doth place in Cock broth : For here- 


| Cock be preſented upon them. 
| impennous inſets by many , but he that ſhall narrowly obſerve them, or ſhall 


Liorior Panther will touch him. But ofan higher nature it were,and more exalced | 
antipathy , if that were certain which Proclus delivers , that folary Demons, 
and ſuch as appear in the ſhape of Lions, will diſappear and vaniſh, if a 


8: It is generally conceived, an carwig hath no wings, and is reckoned amongſt 


with a needle put a fide the ſhort and ſheathie cafes on their back, may extend 
.anddraw forth two wings of a proporcionable length for flight, and larger then 
in'ttany flies. - The experiment of Pexmiar is yer moreperfe&t, who with a ruſh 
or bri{tle ſo pricked them as to make them flie. 
' 9. 'That wormsare exanguious animals, and fuch as have no blood at all, is the 
determination of Phyloſophy, the general _— of Scholars, and I know not 
well todiſſentfrom thence my ſelf. If fo, ſurely we want a proper term where- 
by to expreſs” that humour in them which ſo ſtriftly reſembleth blood : and we 
refer it unto the diſcernment of others what to determine of that red and ſangui- 
neous humor”! found more plentifully about the Torquis or carneous circle of 
| 21 rr che Spring, affording in linnen or paper an indiſcernabie tin&ture 
om- blood. Or wherein thac differeth from a vein ; which in an apparent blew 
runneth along the body, and if dexceroufly Pricked with a lancer, emitterh a red 
drop,which pricked on either fide it will not readily afford. 
-rthe upper parrs of Worms, there arelikewiſe found certain white and ovall 
glanduloſitres, which Authors term eggs , and in magnifying glafſes, they alſo re- 
preſent them ; how ny; may alſo be enquired , ſince if in them there be 
diſtinion of Sexes, theſe eggs are to be found in both. For inthat which is pre- 
ſurried to be their coition, that is,ctheir uſual complication, or lateral adheſion above 
theground, dividing faddenly with two knives the adhering parts of both, I 
have fonud theſeeggs1n either. 


if we conſt[ted the determination of Arifforle, who as in ſundry other places, ſo 
more expreſly in his book of reſpiration, affirmerh this ſound ts be made by the 
Wifror'of an inwad ſpirit upon a pellicle or lictle membrane about the precin& or 
pedtoral diviſion of their body. If we alſo-conſider that a Bee or Flie, ſo it be | 


able'to move the body, will buz, though its head be off, chat ir will do the like if ' 
deprived of wings , reſerving the head, whereby the body may be the bercer 
Ls : —- moved. 
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moved. And that ſome alſo which are big and lively will- hum without either 
head or wing, ; 

Nor is it only the beating _ this little membrane, by the inward and 
con-natural ſpirit as Ariſforle determines, or the outward air as Scaliger con- 
ceiverh, which affordeth this humming noiſe, but moſt of the other parts 
may alſo concur hereto; as will be manifeſt, if while we lay our 
finger on the back or other parts; for thereupon will be felt a ſerrous or 
jarring motion like thar which happeneth while we blow on the teeth of a 
comb through paper; and fo if the head or other parts of the crunk be touched 
with oyl, the ſound will bemuch impaired, if not deſtroyed : for-choſe being 
alſo dry and membranous parts, by attrition of the ſpirit do help co advance 
the noiſe: And therefore alſo the ſoundis ſtronegſt in dry weather, and very 
weak in rainy ſeaſon, and roward winter ; for then the air is moiſt, and the in- 
ward fpirit growing weak, makes a languid and dumb allifion up6n the pars. 

It. Thereis foundin the Summer a kind of Spider calleda Tain&, of a red i 
colour, and fo little of body that ten of the largeſt wilt hardly ourway a grain , Ore Same. 
this by Country peoffle is accounted a deadly poiſon unto Cows and Horſes; 
who, if they ſuddenly die, and ſwell thereon , aſcribe theit dearth hereto, 
and will commonly ſay, they have licked a Tainct. Now to fatisfie the doubts 
of men, we have called this tradition unto experiment , we have given 
hereof unto Dogs , Chickens , Calves and Horſes, and not in the ſingular 
number; yet never could tind the leatt diſturbance enſue. There muſt be there- 
fore other cauſes enquired of the fadden death and ſwelling of cacrel, and per- 
haps this inſe& is miſtaken , and unjuſtly accufed for ſome other. For ſome 
there are which from elder. times have been obſerved pernicious unto cattle, 
as the Bupreſtis or Burſtcow, the Piryocamp or Eruca Pinuum, by Dioſcorides, 
Galen and -& tix, the Staphilinus deſcribed by Ariftorle and others, or thoſe 
red Phalangious Spiders like Cantharides. mentioned by fetus. Now al- 
chough the animal may be miſtaken and the opinion allo falſe, yet in the ground 
and reaſon which makes men moſt to doubt the verity hereof, rhere may be truth 
enough, that is, the inconſiderable quantity of his infet. For thar a poiſon 
cannot deſtroy in ſo ſmall a bulk, we have no reafon to affirm. For if as Leo A- 
| fricanu reporteth, the tenth part of a grain of the poiſon of Nubia will dif- 

patch a man in two hours; if the bice of a Viper and ſting of a Scorpion, is 
not conceived to impart ſo much , if the bite of an Aſp will kill within an 
hour, yet theimpreſſion ſcarce viſible, and the poiſon communicated not pon- 
derable, we cannot as impoſſible reje& this way of deſtruQion , or deny the 
{ power of death in ſo narrow a circumſcription. 

12. Wondrous things .are promiſed from the Glow-worm , thereof perpe- 
tuall lights are pretended, and waters faid to be diſtilled which afford a luſtre 
' in the night ; and this is aſſerted by Cardav, Albertns, Gaudentinus, Mizaldas, 
| and many. more. But hereto we cannot with reaſon aſſent : for the light, 
' made by. this animal depends upon a living ſpirit, and feems by ſome vitall 
| irradiation to be aRuated into this luſtre. For when they are dead they ſhine 
not, nor alwaies while they Jive , but are obſcure or light, according to the 
diffuſion of this ſpirit, and the protruſion of their luminous parts, as obſerv+ 
| tion will inſtruct us. - For this flammeous light is not over all the body, but 
' only viſible on the inward fide, ina ſmall white part near the cail. When this| 
| is full and ſeemeth protruded , there ariſeth a flame of a circular figure and | 
| Emerald green colour ; which is diſcernable in any dark place then day ; 
| but whien it falleth and ſeemeth contraRed, the light difappeareth , and che 
| colour of the part only remaineth. * Now this light, as ic appeareth and difap- 
\ peareth in their life, ſo doth it go quite out at their death. As we have ob- 
| ferved in ſome, which preſerved in freſh graſs have lived and ſhined hy 
| esz 


Of the Glow- 
worm, 
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| daies; bur as they declined, their light grew languid , and ar laſt went out with 
| their lives. Thus alſo che Torpedg , which alive hath a power to ſtupifie ata 
diſtance, hath none upon contaQtion being dead,, as Galen and Rondeletins 
particularly experimented. And this hath alſo diſappointed the miſchief of thoſe 
intentions, which ſtudy the advancement of poiſons , and fancie deſtruive com- 
poſitions from Aſps or Vipers teeth, from Scorpions or Hornet ſtings. For 
theſe omit their efficacy in thedeath of the individuall, and a& bur dependant- 
ly on their forms. And thus far alſo thoſe Philoſophers concur with us, which | 
held the Sun and ſtars were living creatures, for they conceived their Juſtre depend- 
ed ontheir lives; bur if they ever died, their light muſt alſo periſh. 

And whether the light of animals, which do not occaſionally ſhine from con- 
tingent cauſes, be not of Kin unto the light of heaven , whether the invihble ame 
of life received in a convenient matter, may not became viſible, and the diffuſed 
ztherial light make lirtle ftars by conglobation in idoneous parts of «the compoſi- 
tum :- whether alſo it may not have ſome original in the ſeed and ſpixit analogous 
unto the Element of ſtars, whereof ſome glympſ is obfervable in the little reful- 
gent humor at the firlt attempts of formation Phyloſophygnay yet enquire. 

True it is, that a Glow-worm will afford a faint light,” almoſt a dayes ſpace 
when many will conceive it dead ;, but this is a miſtake inthe compute of death, 
and term of diſanimation , for indeed, ir is not'then dead, bur if ic be diſtended 
will flowly contra& it ſelf again, which when it cannot do, it ceaſerh' to ſhine 
any more. And to ſpeak ſtrictly, it is no eafie matter ro determine the point of 
death in inſets and creatures who have not their vitalities radically confined 
unto one part; for they are not dead when they ceaſe to move or afford the viſi- 
ble eyidences of life, as may be obſerved in flies, who when they appear even 
deſperate and quite forſaken of their forms ; ,by vertue of the Sun or warm aſhes 
will be revoked unto life, and perform its functions again. 

Now whether this luſtre , a while remaining after death , dependeth not till 
upon the firſt impreſſion, and light communicated or raiſed from an inward ſpi- 
rit, ſubſiſting a while ina moyſt and apt recipient, nor long continuing in this, 
or the more remarkable 7»dia» Glow-worm ; or whether it be of another na- 
ture, and proceedeth from different cauſes of illumination , yet ſeeing ſince it con- 
feſſedly ſubſiſterh ſo little a while after their lives, how to make perpetual lights, 
and ſublunary moons thereofas is pretended, we rationally doubt, though not fo | 
ſharply deny, with Scaliger and nfferns. | 

13. The wiſdom of the Piſmire is magnified\by all,and in thePanegyricks of their 
providence we alwaies meet with this, that to prevent the growth of corn which 
Nemalab & | they ſtore up, they bite off the end thereof : And ſome have conceived that from 
| = Gre» | hence they bave their name in Hebrew : From whence ariſeth a conceit that corn 

; will not. grow if the extreams be cut or broken. But herein we find no ſecurity 
to prevent its germination ; as having made trial in grains, whoſe ends cut off have 
notwithſtanding ſuddenly ſprouted, and according to the Law 'of their kinds; 
that is, the roots of barley and oats at contrary ends, of wheat and rye ar the 
ſame. And therefore ſome havedelivered that after rainy weather they dry theſe 
grains in the Sun ; which if effectuall, 'we muſt conceive to be made in a high de- 
greeand above the progreſſion of Malt; for that Malt will grow, this year hath 
tormed us, and that unto a perfect ear, _ | 

And if that be true which is delivered by mafiy, and we ſhall further ex- 
A natural vi» | PFiment, that a decoRtion of Toad-ſtools if poured upon earth , will pro- 
cifficude of | duce the ſame again : If Sow-thiſtles will abound in places manured with dung 
generation in | of Hogs, which feed much upon that plant : If Horſe-dung reproduceth oats; 
| om — If winds and rains will tranſport the ſeminals of plants, it will not be eaſfie 

"v1 to determine where the power of generation ceaſerh. The forms of things may 
| lie deeper then we conceive them; ſeminal principles may not be dead in the di- | 
vided ' 
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vided atoms of plants; but wandering in the ocean of nature, whenthby hic 
1.4 


upon proportionable materials, may unice and returatotheir viſible ſelves 
But the prudence of this.animal is by Knawing, gms 4. eviſe 
to deſtroy the litle nebbe or principle of germination; Which noewi 
is not eabily diſcoverable , it being no ready buſineſs to meet with ſuch-grans 
in Anchills , and he muſt dig deep, that will feek chem in the Winter. +0 {ſv 7: 
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T Har a Chicken is formed out of the yelkof the epp, diets: b 
| * ancient Philoſophers. Whether it benor'the nutriment of - 4- 
_ { alfo be confidered-; Since umbjlical veſſels art caried unts it * Snice nu the 
remaineth afrer the Chicken is formed : Since in a Chicketi tewlyhacched"the 2D 
Homack isrined yellow, and thebelty fullof yelk, which Iefieybri FAT 
vell or umbilical vefſels toward the vent, as may be diſcerhed ih Chi 
ina day or two beforettxclufion. A. : ; 3 40 HEE If 
Whether-rhe Chicken &- made our of the white A or a+ be ry | 
{ aliment ; is Tikewife very queſtionable: 'Since an —_ "is detivedui 
|to it : Sitice After the formation and perfetHhape of the 


, 


by this alſo the yelk and white are continued, whereby. ic” tidy totivati 

eceive its riittiment fromthem both.” © * "if9D 9 G * 2:77 "1291580 

Now that from ſuch ſlerider marerials, nattrs ſhould eſe# hit 

it is no tnore then is obferyedin other animals; atid even'in'praits; 

the greareft part is but the nittriment” of thitt generative pa ricte , fo, difpto- 
ger yrs 1? | " : - MA = | A, wh 4 choke 

A greater Uifficulty in the.doQrine of e gs, .is, how ſperrt < POL FI 
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| 

j 
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prolificates and makes the dvat conception fruicfull , or how it artfineth" 
ro every egg, ſince the vitellary or place of the yelk is very high”s'S "the 
ovary 'or part where the Whice 1nvolveth it, is in che fec6tid region of thema- 
trix, which is ſomewhat orig and. inverted : Since Alſo a Cock will iti onEtlay 
fercilirare the whiote recetnarion or cluſter bf eggs, which are not exdyded in 
many weeks after. | RN bigs 2's; 
| "But theſe ar laſt, and how in rhe Cicatricula orfitele pale cirtle for 
firſt beginneth ; 'how the Gratido or tredle, are bur rhe poles atd el , 
ing particles of the tender membrans, firmly conſerving the floatitig, 
their propet places', with many other gbfervables , that_occular 
' pher, and ſingular difcloſer of truth, Dr. "Harvey hath diſcovered, i 
cellent diſcouitſe of Generatjon ; So ſtrotgly etected upon the tiyo grear pil! 
[of ruth, expetienceandalid reaſon. ht ts vin; Da 
Thar 'the ſex it diſcernable from the figure of eggs, ,or that Cocks or Hehs! 
1 roceed from long or round ones, as triany eotitend , experiment. will al ' 
| "now : | | 
* The Egyptians obſerved a better way to hatch their eggs in ovens, then 
the' Babylonias to roaſt them at the borrotn' of a ſling , by fivinging theta 
| # Pere 
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. roundabout ; tilthearfrom motion! had concocted them ; for that confuſech 
alt parts:withour any ſuch effect. % | 
Though flighc diſtin&tion:be matle berween boiled and roaſted eggs, yet is | 
thete: no ſlender [difference, for che one is much drier then the other : rhe egg | 
piring leſs in theelixation or boiling , whereas in the afſacion'or roaſting , 
' | it will ſometimesabatea dragm, thar 1s, threeſcore grains in weight. - So a new. 
laid egg will not ſo eaſily be boiled hard , becauſe it contains a greater ſtock 
of humid parts; which muſt be evaporated, before the heat can bring the inex- | 
halable parts inco conſiſtence. : X 

Why the Hen hatcherh not the eps in her belly, or maketh not at leaſt ſome 
rudiment thereof within her' ſelf, by rhe natural het: of inward parts, ſince the 
fame is performed by incubation from an ourward warmth after ; Why the egg 
is thinner at one extream ? Why there is ſome cavity or emprineſs at the bluncer 
end ? Why we open them at that: part ? Why the greater ends firſt excluded ? 
Why ſome eggs are all red, as the Keſtrils, ſome only red at one eral, as thoſe of 
| ireand Buzzards ? Why ſome eggsare not ovall but round, as thoſe of tithes ? 
-21d9 28:10 Þ;; re problems, whoſe deciſions would roo much enlarge this diſcourſe, 

Of Snake? © 1-4, Bar Snakes and Vipers do ſting or tranſmit their. miſchief by che rail, is/a 
&c. * {common expreſſion. nor eaſily ro be juitified ;. and a derermination of their 
'Venpms. unto. a part , wherein we could never find..it, the poiſon, lyingabour 
the. ceeth,, and communicated by bite , in, ſuch are deſtruttiye, | And. there- 
fore when biting Serpents are mentioned in the Scripture, .. they, are not dif- 
it - * Lterencially ſer; down from ſych as; miſchief by ſtings, .nor can. concluſions be 
| 'T1 = pnformable co_rhis opinion, becauſe whenghe rod of Moſes wasturn- 
fot 299.8 SIR ' God determinately commanded him to. take .up the ſame 
[Lc hp cnti8 | 1:29! 


are all Snakes of ſuch empoiſoning qualities, as common opinion pre- 


. as is confitmable from the ordinary green Snake with us, from ſe- 
al hiſtories; of, domeſtick: Snakes , from Ophiophagous nations, and ſuch as 
; upon 


urely the £5 deluſion of Satan in. this ſhape, hath much. enlarged 
| theopinion of rheir; miſchief. Which notwithſtanding was nor ſo high with the 
| Cat i ' in. wbom the devill had wrought a. becter- opinion, of this animal, 
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-facred._ uiito . the, EPtjens, Greeks and Romans, and. the common 

| tymbole of ſanity: In the ſhape whereof c£/culapins the god of health ap- 
peared unto - the  Remans , accompained their Embaſſadors \to Rome from | 
idaxres., and the fame did ſtand-in the 7 +berine Iſle upon the Temple of : 


me doubt. many have of the Tarantula, or poiſonous Spider of Calabria, 
| that magicall.cure of the. bite,thereof by Muſick, But fince we obſerve 
chat many arrelt it from, experience : Since the learned  Xircherius hath 
fitively averred it, and ſet down the ſongs and tunes ſolemnly uſed for it; 
| Since ſome. alſo affirm the Tarantula ir ſelf will dance upon cercain ſtroaks , 
'W ereby they ſer their inſtruments againſt its poiſon , ' we ſhall not ac all 
—_L >: ; & OS, | | 
"Much wonder. is made of the Boramez, that ſtrange plant-animal or vege- 
table, Lamb of 7artary , which. Wolves delight to feed on, which hath the | 
| ſhape of a Lamb, affordeth a bloody juyce upon breaking, and liverh while | 
the plants be conſumed about it. And yet if all this be no more, then the ſhape 
of aLamb in the flower or ſeed, upon the top of the ſtalk, as we meet with 
the forms of Bees, Flies and Dogsin ſome others; he hath ſeen nothing thac 
"Thall much wonder ar it. ; | ES 
_ It may ſeem. roo-hard co. queſtion the ſwiftneſs of Tigers , which hath | 
therefore given 'names unto horſes, Ships and: Rivers, nor can we deny what 
| | all') 
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all have thus affirmed, yet cannot but obſerve, that Facobws Bontins late 
Phyſician at 7ava in the Eaſt Indies , as an occular and frequent wicneſs is 
not afraid to deny it; to condemn Plizy who affirmeth it , and that indeed 
it is but a flow and tardigradous animall , preying upon advantage , and 


otherwiſe may be eſcaped. 
Many more there are whoſe ferious enquiries we muſt requeſt of others, 


| "yy 


and ſhall only awake conſiderations, Whether that common opinion that 
Snakes do breed out of the back or ſpinall marrow of man, doth build up- 
on any conſtant root or ſeed in nature , or did not ariſe from contingent | 
generation, in fome ſingle bodies remembred by Piny or others , and might 

be paralleld ſince in living corruptions of the guts and other parts, which re. 
oularly proceed not to putrifactions of that nature, 

Whether the ſtory of the Remora be*not unreaſonably amplified; whether 
that. of Bernacles and Gooſe-trees be not too much enlarged ; whether the 
common hiſtory of Bees will hold, as large accougts have delivered; whether 
the brains of Cats beatrended with ſuch deſtructive malignities , as Dio/cori- 
des and others pur upon them. = - 

Whepher the faſting ſpictle of man be poifon unto Snakes and Vipers, as 
experience bath made us doubt ? Whether: the Nightingals ſecting with her 
'breaſt againſt athorn, be any more then that ſhe placeth ſome prickels on the 
outſide of her neſt, or rooſteth in thorny and prickly places, where Serpents 
may leaſt approach her > Whether Mice may be bred by putrifation as 
well as univocall production, as may be eably believed, if that receit ro 
make Mice out of wheat will hold , which Helwzozt hath delivered. Whe- 
ither Quails from any idioſyncracy or (069 00g he conſticution, do innocu- 
ouſly feed upon Hellebore, or rather ſometime but medically uſe the ſame 

becauſe we perceive that Stares, which are commonly ſaid harmleſly to feed 
on Hemlock, do not make good the tradition; and he that obſerves whar 
vertigoes, cramps and convulſions follow thereon in theſe animals, will be of 
our beliet. 
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THE FOURTH BOOK: 
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Of many popular and received Tenents concerning 
Man, which examined , prove either falſe or du- 


bious. 


Cuair. h 


Of the Eretineſs of Man. 


SHat only Man hath an ere figure; and fot 'to behold and 
look up toward heaven, according to that of the Poer;' © 
Pronaque cum ſpeftant animalia catera terram, © 
. © Os homini ſublime dedit, celumque twers 
= 7-ſit, & erettos ad ſyderatollere vulths, 
We is 2 double aſſertion, whole firſt part may, be erpe}, ifwe : 
— So cake cretnels {tritly, and fo as Galen hath defined ic;- for | 2 
| WES they only, faith he, have an ere , whoſe ſpine 
.and thigh-bone are carried in right lines; and ſo indeed of any we yet know 
Man only is..crect, For the thighs of other atumals do ſtand art angles with their 
| ſpine, and have rectangular'pofitions ih birds , and perfect Qua .. Nor 
| 


doth the Fros, though ſtrerched out, or ſwimming, attain the re&itade of man, 
'or carry its thigh without all angularity.. And thus is ir alſo true, that man on 
| ſitteth, if we define fitting to be a firmation of the body upon the Ithiars |, 
| wherein if che poſition be juſt and natural, the thigh-bone lierhar right ang boy ——eonagy 
| ro the ſpine, and the leg bone or tibia ro the thigh.” For” others when thy =_ fictlng, 3 
' toſit, as Dogs, Cats, or Lions, do make unto their ſpine acute angles with rheir 
| thigh, and acute tothe thigh with their ſhank. . Thus is-it-likewiſe true, what | 
| Ariſtotle alledgerh in char Problem, why man alone fuffereth pollutions in wi 
the night ? becauſe man only liech upon his back, if we define nor rhe fame . 
| by every ſupine poſition, bur when the ſpine'isin re&irude with the thigh, "and 
boch with the arms lie. parallel ro the Horizon : fo that a Tine throuph their 
the Zenith and centre of the earth; And fo cannor other | 


| navel will paſs Cirongh e Z« 
| their backs , for chough rhe ſpine "lie paratfel wich-the 


animals lie upon 
Horizon , yet will their legs incline, and lie ar: unto it, And upd 

theſe three divers poſitions in man, wherein the ſpine cap only beat right tide 

with the thigh, arile thoſe remarkable poſtures; prone, ſupine and eret; - whi 

| are bur differcnced in ſituation, or in angdlar poſturesupon' the back, the belly 

' and the feet. | apboas oa waa whe 
Mas -———Y-Q ae - . Bue' 
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| Obſerve alſo 


{the Vrias Be!- 
lonii and Mer- 
| gs major. 


Deſcribers of 
Animals. 


| 


| But if ereatnes be popularly taken, and asit is largely oppoſed unto prone- | 


WI LY nor only to. behold, bus ſpeculate their narure, with the eye of 
I al 1nd. : 
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heſs ; or the 


poſture of animals looking downwards, carrying their venters 
or cok ro ake. 


ramards the earth , it may adinit of 

Fi we may truly allow a.prone- | 
"I . SS Oxen 
eftnels, And 
chat thiy are al- | 
"PEAS: 12 THEM Pt ; amd only | 
mion. + chac be-crae-whith is delivered of the 
Pengin or Anſer Aagellanicus, (often deſcribed in _ abour thoſe Straits, 
that they Þ geR. like men, and wich their breaſt and belly dv make one line | 
perpeaditular ta the axis of the earth, it will make up the exat erectneſs 
of man; Nor will that inſet come very ſhort which we have often beheld, 
that is, one kind of Locuſt which ſtands not prone, or a little inclining upward, 
wy ejarg: ones, elevating alwajes the two fore legs, and ſultainingir | 

"in the llc che. other four ; by Zoographers called warts, and by the | 
common + of Pravinre , Pregis , Die , the Prophet and praying Locuſt , 
as being generally found in the poſture of ſupplication, or ſuch as reſemblech ours, 
when we lift up our hands to heaven. 

As for the end of this ereQion, to look up toward heaveri, though con- | 
firmed by Teveral teſtimonies , and the Greek Etymologie of man, ir is noc fo 
readily to be admitted; and as a: popular and vain conceit was anciently re- 
"Red by Galen, who in his third, De «ſu partium, determines, that man is | 
ere&, becauſe Ke was made with hands, and was therewith to exerciſe all Arts, | 
which in any other figure he could not have performed, as he excellently | 
me that place , wherehe alſo proves that man could have-beaw.ade | 


NnE1 1 a HYPE 4.no + ur, . _ a—_——__ | 
And uemimen of this intention, rhar is, to lgoh-up-nabelad 
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paks uo dreQly re beaven ; which man doch nor, except here- 
Ba Ne FN, ; and thus to look up co heaven, es tot 
Aſſes : to gmit, birds with long necks, which look not og- 
aſure. And therefore men of this opinjon 
when; be {ard chat man doth Surſum aſpicere, for thereby 
or. look upward. wich the eye, bur to bave his chough: 


ox, alrhovad: Gas. in, this. place makes inſtance bur in' one, yet arethere 
avals, or, fuck as;have. chexr bones made laterally like a comb ; for when 
ly yhemſelyes tg ſleep or ref upon the whitefide, cheir eyes on rhe orfifr" 
eayen,. For irds, they generally carty their heads' 
dvantagein.cheir upper eyelid; and many that have 
what backward, behold far more of the hea-/ 

| Zquinoxial circle. And ſoalfo in many Quagru- 


Bic 


above.the xqui ni 
progreſſion be pattly prone, yetisthe ſight of their eye di- 
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reR, not reſpecting rh earch bur helven ; 46d indket 26 higher th'67 Alti> 
tudethen ottr own. The poſition of a Frog with his h&dabove water extects 
ech cheſe ; for therein be/ſerms > beholt/a att er wm ow 
of his eye to aſcend as high as the Jropick: t he that hack beblQ the oft te 
of a Bictor, will nor deny that it beliotdsaltnoſt the very Zenith: 
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Cal Tt k, 
of the Heart. 


Hit the Hearr of Man iv ſeated in the left (ide, is an alfeveratioh, which 
| ſtrictly raken, is refutable by inſpeRion,; whereby it appears the baſe and 
centre thereof is in the imid({t of the cheſt, true it is, har rhe Mucroor point 
thereof inclineth unco the left , for by this poſition ir giveth way uncothe aſcen- 
fon of the midriff, and by reafoi6f the hollow vein .could nor cortmodiouſly 
defle& unto the right. From which diverſion, tievercheleſs we cannor ſo pro- 
perly ſay tis placed in theleft , as that ir confiſtech in the middle, that is, where 
its centre reſteth ; for ſo do we uſually ſay a Gnoiton of needle is itt rhe middle 
of a Dial, alchough the extreaths may reſpec the North or South, and approdeh 
the circumference thereof, | 

The ground of this riiſtakeis 4 genetdl obſervation ftoin the pulſe or motivn 
of the heart, whichis more ſenſible 05 this fide; but the reaſon hereof js gt to 
be drawnfrom the fitration of the heart; bitthe fire of the left ventricle wheres 
in the viral ſpiricsare labotired; and alfs the great Artery char eonveyerh 


our; bork which are ſituated 61 the fefe; Upsn this reaſon Epichems or cytdial 
applicationsare juſtly appfied urits the left breaſt ; and che wounds under the fife 
[nb may be more ſuddenly deſtruQive if rhade on the ſiniſter fide ; and rhe ſpear 
of the ſouldier char peirced our Saviour, is riot improperly deſcribed; when Pain+ 
ters dire it alittle rowards rhe lefe, Ws, | ES 
; Theother ground is hore particular atd uponinlgettion, for in dey bbgies 
eſpecially lying upon che ſpitie;the heart doth ſet fo incline unco-thelefr; Which 
Happeneth not from irs propet ſice,, bur beſidesits fniſtrous Favicytedrows that 
way by the great artery, whict' then ſtibſideth and halerh che hearc unto is. And 
cherefore fy raken, the heart is ſeated iirhe ridite of che _ehelt;. but after 
tion, weſhall nor quarre}, if any affirm it 1sſeated toward cheleft. And 
conſiderations muſt 4riffotle be falved; when he affirmeth” che heife-of nan i 
placed in thefeft ſide ; and chus'in a popular acceptioti nidy we receive the peri- 
_ | phrafis of Perſius,, when hetaketh ce OT rhe lefr pap for the beart.;. and 
if righcly apprehended, ir conicertierh not'this controverſie, when ic is ſaudi Er- 
 cleſiaſtes ; The hearrof a wiſe man is in the right ſide, but thac of a fool th the. 


tight way, of in the path of vertue, thar of a- fool in the left, or roadof vice, 
according to the myſterie of the letrer of Pjrhaforas , or that expreſſion in fonah, 


their left, or knew not good from evil. 


feſs ſomewhat doubr , and conceived ic might have fauled in birds eipoc ily 
as Snipes, Woodcocks, &c, But upon trial Ind it very.true.  Thebraiagof a; 
man,. Aichinicelus and | Bawhinus vs to weigh Jones gong ad. Comerime* 
five andan, half, If therefore a man weigh-one brindred: a +pounds,, 
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Polar of hes- 
ven over out 
heads. | 


a careteſs and inconfiderateaſpeRion;,or attordingxo the readielt ſenſe F was | 
if (4 doh 
is 


lee; for thereby-tmay be implied, tha the heart of a wife mandeliphretftin the |' 


concerning ſixſcore thouſand, that could not dilvern berween their right hand and | 
Thar affercion alſo chart man proportionally hath che largeſt brain,” 1didi con- | 

wlly | | 

ſuch as having little bodies, hate\yer large erames,and Jeem 2ocontlin.mae brain, 


heart is placed 
in his body- 
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—tfevukin, | 
parte mamille, 
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the weight of that five pound which is allowed for it. - Now 1na Snipe, which | 
weighed fotir ounces rwo dragms, I find the brains to weigh. bur halt a dragm , 
ſothar the weighr of che body ( allowing for the brain ) exceeded the weight of 
the brain, ſixty ſeven times and an half. | 
More controvertible it ſeemeth in the brains of Sparrows, whoſe craniesare 
| | rounder, and ſo of larger capacity : and moſt of all in the heads of birds, upon 
the firſt formation in the egg, wherein the head ſeems larger then all the body, 
and the very eyes almoſt as big as cither. A Sparrow in the toral we found to weigh - 
| ſevendragmsand four and rwenty _=_ . whereof the head a dragm, bur the 
' brain not fifteen grains; which anſwerech not fully the proportion of the brain | 
#1 flor, Animal. | Of man. And therefore it is to be taken of the whole head with the brains, when 
Ub. Scaliger objeReth that the head of a man is the fifteenth patr of his body ; that a 
Sparrow, ſcarce the fift. 
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Hat Pleuriſies are only on the left ſide, is a popular Tenent, not only ab- 
furd bur dangerous. From the miſapprehenſion hereof, men omitring the 
opportunity of remedies, which otherwiſe chey would not negle&. Chiefly occa- 
fioned by the ignorance of Anatomy and the extent of the parcaffeted , which 
| Whar a Pleu- | in anexquiſite Pleurifie is determined to be the skin or membrane which inveſt- 
ribe bs, eth the ribs, for ſo it is defined, Inflammatio membrane coſtas [pccingentis, AR 
| Inflammation, either ſimple, conſiſting only of an hor and ſanguineous aftluxi- 
| 1 on; of elſe denominable from other humours, according to the predominancy 
| of melancholy, flegm, or choler. - The veſſels whereby che morbifical matter | 
| is derived unco this membrane, are either the prnmnge: ranches of the hollow 
'F vein, which diſperſe themſelves intg the four upper ribs, or elſethe Azygos or 
vena ſine pari, whoſe ſurcles are diſpoſed unto the other lower. The membrane 
thus inflamed, is properly called P/ewrs ; from whence the diſeaſe hath its name; 
| and this inveſteth not only one ſide, but overſpreadeth the cavity of the cheſt, and | 
| | affordetha common coar unto the parts contained therein, 
{ Now therefore the Pr being common unto both ſides, it is not reaſona- j 
ble to confine the inflammation unto one, nor ſtriftly ro determine it is alwaies 
| inthe ſide; bur ſometimes before and behind, thar is, inclining to the ſpine or ! 
| breaſt-bone, for thither this coat extendeth ; and therefore with equal propriety | 
| » we may affirm, that ulcers of the lungs, or Apoſtems of vhe brain do happen only. 
in the left ſide; or that Ruptures are confinable unto one fide , whereas 
the peritoneum or rim of the belley may be broke, or its perforations relax- 


| edineither. 
| 22Þ » Cuan 1Y; Os | 
of the Ring: finger. 


N opinion there is, which magnifies the fourth finger of theleft hand ; * 

prefumins therein a cordial relation, that a particular veſſel, nerve, vein | 
or artery is conferred thereto from the heart, and therefore that eſpecially hach 
che honour- ro bear our rings. Which was not only the Chriſtian practice in 
Nuptial-contraRs,” but obſerved by hearthens, as Alexander ab Alexandro, Gelli- | 
wes, Macrobins and Picriys have delivered, as Levinus Lemnins hath —_ 
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| dextra mea, inde evellam eum : Though Coniah the fon of foachim King of Fa- 
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ed, who affirms this peculiar veſſel to be an artery, and not a nerve, as An- | 
tiquity hath conceived it ; adding moreover that rings hereon peculiarly afe&t 

the heart , chat in Lipothymies or ſwoundings he uſed the frication of this fitiger | 
with ſaffron and gold ; that che ancient Phyſirians mixed up their Medicines here. 


No —_ 


| dvifion of ' the artery deſcenderh by” the nina , and- ferniſherh rhe other : 


| 


| 


wich, that this is ſeldom or laſt of all affeted with the Gout , and when that be- ' 
comerh nodous, men continue not long after. Notwithſtanding all which were- | 
main unſatisfied, nor can we think the reaſons alleadged ſufficiently eſtabliſh che | 
preheminency of tlys finger. | 
For firſt, Concerning the practice of antiquity, the cuſtome was not generall 
co wear their rings either on this hand or finger ; for it isfaid, and that emphari- | 
cally in feremiah, $1 fnerit Feconias filins Faackim regis Fude annnlas itt manu | 


dah werethe fignet on my right hand , yer would]I. pluck thee thence. - So1s it 
obſerved by Phny, that in the portraitsof their Gods, the rings were worn on 
che finger next the thumb,that the Romans wore them alſo upon their lictle finger, 
as Nero is deſcribed in Petronias : ſome wore them on the middle finger, as the 
ancient Garles and Britans , and fome upon the fore-finger, as is deduceable from 
7ulins Pollux : who names that ring Corionos. | 
Again, That the practice of the ancients had any fuch reſpeert of cordiality ot | 
reference unto the hear, will much be doubted, if we conſider their rings were ' Rings anci- 
made of Iron;fuch was that of Promerhess, who is conceived the firſt that brought; | encly of Iron, 
them in uſe. $0, as Pliny affirmeth, for many years the'Senetors of Rome did 
not wear any rings of Gold, but the ſlaves wore generally Iron rings antill rherr 
manumiſlion or preferment to fome dignity. That the Zactdemontans contirned 
their Ironrings unto his dates, Pliny alſo delivererh , and furely they uſed few'of 
Gold, for befide that Lycxrgas prohibited that merrall, weread in Arhenens, thar | 
baving a deſire to guild the face of Apoto,they enquired of the Oracle where they 
mighr purchaſe ſo: much gold, and were directed unto Crews King of Lydia. 
Moreover whether the Ancients had any ſuch intention, rhe grounds which | 
they conceived in vein, nerve or artery, are nor tobe juſtified,” nor will infpeti- 
on confirm a peculiar veſſel} in this finger. For as Anatonsy informettr rhe 
Bafilica vein dividing into two branches below the cubit, the outward ſenderh 
two furcles unto the thumb, two unto the fore-finger,, and one unto the middle 
finger in the inward fide; the other branch of the Bafiliea ſenderh one furcle nn- 
cothe ontfide of the middle finger, rwo unto the ring, and as many anto the 
lictle fingers; fo that they all proceed from the Bafilca, andarein equalf mam- 
bers derived unto . every one. In the. ſame manner are the-branches of the 
axillary - artery diſtributed imo the hand, for below rhe' cabi ic divideth into 
rwo parts, the one running along the Radius , and paſding by the wreſt or 
place of the pulfe, is at the fingers fubdivided into three | branches , whereof 
the firſt conveyeth ewo ſurcles unto the -rhumb , - the ſecond as many co the | 
forefinger, and the third one unto the © middle finger; "the other or fower 


fingers, that is ; the middle wich one farele, and the ring and lictle fingers 
with rwo. As for the nerves, they are diſpoſed muckt after the fame man- FR 
ner, and have their originaft from the brain, and nor the heart, as many of nerye, pro. 
the. Ancients conceived ; which is ſo far from affording nerves unto other ceed, 
parts', that'it receiveth very few it ſelf from the fixe conjugation, or pair of | 
nerves in the brain - oO 1 DIE: edt 
Laſtly, Theſe propagations being communicated unto borlr hands, we have 

no greater reaſon to wear. our rings on thefeft, then or ' the right, nor are] 
there cordial, confiderations in the one, more then the' other. And therefore; 
when 'Foreſtus for the ſtanching of blood thakes ufe-of Medicall applications, 
unts the fourth finger, he contines' nor that praQice tinto:the fefr, bur _— 
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And however it were intended, in this ſenſe it will be very elegant what is de- 
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the fide according to the noſtrill bleeding. So in Feavers, where che heare | 
primarily ſufferech, we apply medicines unto the wrelts of either arm, ſo we | 
| rouch the pulſe of both, and judge of the affections of the heart by che one | 
as well as the other. And although in indiſpoſitions of liver or ſpleen, con- 
ſiderations are made in Phlebotomy reſpectively to their ſituation , yer when | 
the hearr is affected, men have thought it as effectuall to bleed on the righr | 
as the left, and although alſo it may be thought, a nearer reſpect is to be 
had of the left, becauſe the great artery proceeds from the left vencricle, and 
ſo is nearer that arm, it admits not that conſideration. For under the | 
channel bones the artery divideth into two great branches, from which crunk 
or point of diviſien , the diſtance unto either hand is equal, and the conſide- | 
ration alſo anſwerable. 
And therefore AMacrobixs diſcuſſing the point, hath alleadged another rea- | 
ſon, affirming that the geſtation of rings upon chis hand and finger, might | 
rather -be uſed for their conveniency and preſervation, then any cordial re- 
lation. For at firſt ( faith he ) it was both free and uſuall to wear rings 
on eicher hand, but after thar' luxury encreaſed , when pretious gems and rich 
inſculptures were added, the cuſtome of wearing them on the right hand was | 
tranſlated unto the left; for that hand being leſs imployed, thereby they were 
beſt preſerved. And for the ſame reaſon they placed them on this finger, | 
for thethumb was too active a finger, andis commonly imployed with either of 
thereſt: the Index or fore-tinger was too naked whereto to commit their pre- 
tioſities, and hath the tuition of the thumb ſcarce unto the ſecond joint : the 
middle and little finger they reje&ted as extreams, and too big or too lit- 
tle for their rings, and of all choſe out the fourth , as being leaſt uſed of 
'any,- as. being guarded on either ſide, and having in moſt this peculiar condi- | 
tion, that it cannot beextended alone and by it ſelf, but will be accompanied 
by ſome finger on either ſide. And to this opitiion afſenteth A/rxander ab Alex- 
audro, Annulum nuptialem prior etas in ſiniftra ferebat crediderim ne attereretur. 
Now that which begat or promoted the common opinion, was the common | 
conceit that the heart was ſeared on the left ſide ,] but how far this is verified, 
we haye before declared. The e/£gyprian praftice hath much advanced the 
ſame, who unto this finger derived a nerve from the heart, and therefore the 
Prieſt anointed the fate with precious oyls before the Altar. But how weak 
Anatemifts they were, which were ſo good Embalmers, we bave already ſhewed. 
And though this reaſon took moſt place , yer had they another which more 


commended that praQtice : and that was the number whereof this finger was an 
Hieroglyphick. For by holding down the fourth tinger of the left hand, while 
the reſt were extended , they {gnified the perfet and magnified number of 
tx. For as Pierius hath graphically declared , Antiquity expreſſed numbers 
by the fingers of either hand : on the left they accounted their digits and arti- 
culate numbers unto an hundred ; on the right hand hundreds and thouſands , 
the deprefling this finger, whichia the left hand implied bur fix, inthe right indi- 
gitated fix hundred... In this way of numeration, may - we conſtrue that of f«- 
venal concerning Neſtor, | 
| —— Qi per tot {acula mortem 

Diftulit, atg, ſuos jam dextra computat annos. 


livered of Wiſdom, Prov. 3. Length of daies isin her right hand, and in her | - 
left hand riches and Sel any , , F 
As for the obſervation of Lemnixs an eminent Phyſitian , concerning the 
gour , however it happened in his country, we may obſerve it otherwiſe in ours : 
that is, that chiragrical perſons do ſuffer in this finger” as well as in the relt , and 


ſometimes firſt of all, and ſometimes no where elſe. And for the mixing up 
me- 
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medicines herewith., it is rather an argument of 
ableeffet. and weas highly conceive of the practice in 

the making of that plaiſter, to ſtir it withthe ſick of # Palm. 
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| Cui) 
| Of the right and left Hand. 


rally believed concerning the right andleft hand , 'thac men naturally make 
uſe of the right, and that the uſe of the other is a digrefſion or aberration from 
that way which nature generally intendeth. We do nor deny that almoſt all Na- 
tions have uſed this hand, and aſcribed a preheminence thereto : hereof ar 
markable paſſage there is in the 48. of Genefr , And foſeph took them both, 
Ephraim-1n his right hand*cowards 1/-aels left band, and 7Manaſſes in his left 
band towards 1/7aels right band , and Iſrael ſtrecthed oiit fiis right hand and 
aid it upon Ephraim head, who was che younger, and hislefr hand upon 22«- 
naſſes head, guiding his hands wittingly, for Manaſſes yas the firſt-born ;; and 
when 7oſeph faw that his father hid his right hand upon the head of 
difolealed hit, and he held up his fachers hand coremove it from Ephraims head 
unto Manaſſes bead, and Fofeph ſaid; Not ſo my farher; for this is the firſt-born; 
pur thy right hand upon his head : Thelike appeareth from the ordinance of Ao- 
ſes inthe conſecration of their Prieſts, Then ſhale thou kill rhe Ram, and take 
of- his blood, and pur it upon the tip'of rhe right ear of 4arox, and upon the 
rip of the right car of his ſons, and upon therhumb of the right hand , and upon 
the great toe of the right foot, and ſprinkle the blood 61) the Afrar round abbur : 
Thar the Perſians were wont herewith to plighr their faith, is teſtified by Dio- 


RY 


divers Authors, is evident from their cuſtom of diſcumbency at their \meals, 
which was upon theirlett ſide, for ſo thai right hand-was free; and ready for all 
ſervice. Nor was this only in uſe with divers Nations of men; butwas the 
cuſtom of whole Nations of women ; as is detuceabte-from the Amazbties/in 
{che ampuration of their right breaſt, whereby they had the freer uſe of their bow: 
All which do ſeem'to declare a narural preterment of the one anto motion before 
rheother ; wherein notwithſtanding in ſubmiſſion co future information;' weare. 
unſarisfied unto grear dubitacion, | | | 
For felt, if there were a determinate prepotency- ih the right, .and ſuch as 
| ariſeth from a conſtant root in nature, we mighe expe the ſame in other ani- 
| mals, whoſe parts are alſo differenced by dextrglity; wherein norwithſtandi 
we cannot difcover a diſtin& and complyirig account; for we find not thae Horſes; 
Bulsor Mules, are generally {tronger on this ſide As for animals whoſe forelegs 
; more ſenfibly-ſupply the uſe of arms, they hol, if nor an equality in both; a'pre- 
| valency oft-times in the other, as Squirrels, Apes, and Monkies, the ſame is alſo 
diſcernable in Parrets; and men obſerve that the eye of a Tumbler is biggeſt, no; 
conſtantly-in one, but in the bearing ſide. ' 1 Holtf5s ts Dt: 
Thar there isalſo in-men-a/-natura!l preporency in the right, we cannot with 


| domef both; do oft-rimes confine ungo the left, and: are not -withour grear 
' difficulty" reſtrained from ig. And therefore this prevalency is'eicher uncer- 
cainly placed'in the laterality , or cuſtom decermines its indifferency; Which 
is the reſolution of Ariſtotle in that Problem, which enquires why the 


I is alſo ſuſpicious, and not wich chat certainty t6 be received, what is gene- 


Zorus: That the Greeks and Romans made uſe hereof, befide the teſtimony of | 


| 


| 


1 


opinion, -then any conſidet- 
Diapalma, that is, in | 


— -  —  - -- 


Ephraim, it | 


conſtancy affirm, if we make obſervation in children ; who permicted thefree-/ 


-. 0g, þ ch. 


 righc fide + being better then the left, is equall in the ſenſes? becauſe ; fairh 
Fro | £ 


| 
| 
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Whence the 
dextral a&ivt 


ty in men pro- 
ceeds, 
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he, the right and icfe do Jifer by uſeandcuſtome, which have no place in the ſen- 
. \For'iright and lefi.as parts inſervieno unto che motive faculcy, are differented 

by o_ from uſe and afſuefaction, according wherero che one grows Rronper, 
and oft-rimes bigger then the other. Bur in the ſenſes it is otherwile , for they ac- 
quire not their perfeRtion by uſe or cuſtome, bur arrhe firſt we equally hear and 

ſee with one eye, as well as with-another. And therefore, were this indifferency 
permitred, or did not inſtitution, but nature determine dextralicy, there would be 

many more Scevolaes then are delivered inſtory.; nor needed we to draw exam- 
| ples of theleft, from che ſons of cherighr hand, as we read of ſeven thouſand in 
the Army of the Benjamites. True it is, that alrbough there be an indifferency 

in either, or a-.prevalency indiffereas in one, yer. i3j£- moſt reaſonable for uni- 
\formity, and ſyndry- reſpeRive uſes, that men ſhould-apply chemlelyes to the 
nt uſe of one ; for there will orberwiſe ariſe anomalous diſturbances in ma- 


- 
A 


nual ations, not only jnciviland artificial, bur alſoin Military affairs, and the ſe- 
| veral aQtions of war.; - E dh bot 

Secondly. The groundsand reaſancallesdged for the right,are nog arafactory, 
angdafferd oo reſt incheir deciſion. Seatiger findinga defect in che reaſon of 4ri- 
forte, introducethone of mlels deficiency himſelf; Ratio materialy { faich he ) 
i {anguinie crafſitude' ſinent. & multitude ;, at is, thereafon of the yigour of this 
fide, is. the cralicude and plenty, of þlogd.,, bur this is not ſuffigent ; for the 


abled before the other, aud the plenty chereof, why both nor, enabled equally. 
| Faleping is of no other: conceir, deducing the reaſon frm the Azygos - = 


fore. i enters; the right, ventricle of rhe heart, and placed, only in che right fide. 
But. neicher is chis perſwaſory ,, forthe Azygos communicates no branches unto 
the armgor legs 0a either fide, bur diſperſerh into the ribs on both, and in its de; 
ſcent:doch furniſh the lefs Emulgent wich one vein, and the firlt vein of che 
Joins qn cheright ſide with another , which manner of derivation doth not.con- 
fer. a. peculiar addition unto egher. . Celixzs Rediginns: undertaking. to give a 
reaſan of Ambidexcers and lefi-handed men, delivererh a third opinion : . Men, 
{ ich be, are Ambidexters,, and uſe boch hands alike, when che, heat of che 
hearr-doth plencifally: diſperſe into the left fde., and thay of the Liver into 
che xight, and che (pi glſo much dilated; but. men are left-handed when 
ever 6 do poneth. a the: beart and Liver arg ſeated on the lefi-fide; . or 
when the Liver is on the righe fide, yer ſo obdyRted and covered with thick 
$kins, that is cannot. diffyſe irs. verrue inro, the right. Which reaſons are no 
way fatisfaRory ;: for herein the. ſpleen is injuſtly introduced to invigorage the 
ſiniſter fide, which being dilated i would rather infirm and dibilitate. As for 
apy tunicles or Kkins which ſhould hinder the Liver from enabling the dexrall 
ſat05. ws maſt nox- conceive. it diffuſerh its vertye by meer irradiation, but 


. 


| gon 


y-its young and proper veſlels, which common $kins and teguments cannot im- 


| 


| craflitude or eſs of blood, afforderh no reaſon why one arm ſhould be en: + 


one peri, @ large and conſiderable vein arifing out of the gave or hollow vein, be- | 


And therefore the brain , eſpecially the ſpinal marrow , which is bur the| 


brain 


- wy 
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| 
Uelivered concerning the right and left teſticle, that males are begatten. fromthe | 
| 
| 


from the emulgenr, and istherefore conceived to pad down a ſerous. and femi- | 
| | | forth che aQtive materials, | 
are both derived from the great Artery. Belide, the, original of. the .lefs,| 


| er then the left, whereby it lieth free, and Syed way,.anto the Liver. And 
fo | 


r maſculine 


hk 


ſeminal ejaculation proceeds not iminediately frgm the. cellicle , bur. from. the 
ſpermatick glandules,. and ent +. : an ( and-reaſon..cannor de- þ | 
ny ) charalthough there be nothing diffoled from the teicles, an Horſe gr. Bull How 40 Hoif 
| may generate after caſtration, that'is, from the ſtockand remainder of ſeminal mats, | or Bul niay ge- 
rer;already prepared and ſtored upiinthe Proſtates r glandules 0 |berare afrer 
Thirdfy-, Alchough' we ſhould concede, a right an [they be gelt. 
this common and received account .we IJ ; 
miſtaking one ſide for anorher , calling in 7144 - 
which is the lefr, and char, the left. which is che right, in.ſome,chings |. 
3 righr and left, which is not properly either. todd 116 Lobartenie fo! 1Þ 
> - For firſt the fight and letr, are not defined by Philoſophers according to 0M-= þ FU 
mon acception, that is, reſpectively from one man untg another, or any, f = 
ſire irveach;” asrhough that ſhould berheright in yhi Oe 


eth' a man 
ic reſpe&s the Cenrer' of the'rareh\,” Hut with the ocherthe 2 
| poſition is ariſwerddle” unts'long Thoſe” parts are. 3 


w 


— 
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Jenner gon [and nd choſe poſterior whirh arc oppoſite hereunto. The dextrous and ſiniſtrous 
of the'body; make up the latitude; and are not certain and inalterable 
the other , for chat; faich he, isthe right ſide, from whence rhe motion of 
the body beginnech, that is, the aRive or moving ſide; bur that. the ſiniſter | 
which -is the weaker or more quieſcent part. Of the fame deter minarion | 
were the Plaronicks and Pythagorians before him ; who conceiving rhe hea- | 
= vens ar animated body, named the Eaſt, the righe or dextruus part, from | 
b | whence began their motion : and thus the Greeks . from whence che Lawns 
| have borrowed their appellation, have named this hand #£E.-, denominatin 
| it not 'from'the fire, bur office, form {:34ww capio, that is , the hand whic 
'recaiverh, or 1s uſually implied in thaca&ion. 
; Now upon theſe grounds we are moſt commonly miſtaken, deiining that by | 
ſituation which they determined by motion, and giving the.cerm of right band | | 
tothar” which doth nor property admir ic. For firlt, Many in their Infancy are | 
finiftroullydifpoſed, and divers continue all their life Ayyz4,3> that is, left hand- | 
Fed pole ve bur weak and imperfe&t uſe of the righe, now unto thele, chac | | 
y the right, and nor the other eſteemed fo by {icuation . "Thus | 
Arte bo made our, when he affirmeth the right claw of Crabs and WO 
Loire Bage, ifwe rake the right for the moſt mſorous ſide, and. not | | 
ve fituation : for the one is generally bigger chea the other, 
| [yet ov alwaies nponche ſame fide. So may it be yerthed what is delivered by | 
 Seatiger it his Comment , that Palſies do ofteneſt happen upon. che left ſide, if | 
inderfiodd in this fehſe ; the moſt vigorous. part proteRiog it felf, and pro- / 
the iveaker and leſs xeliftive Tide. And thus the Law | 
cur off rhe righe hand of Malefactors, if Philoſo ogaaly 


2, ; that iS, ambidexterous or right handed on bork ſides ; | 


(=: con- } ah hy lifts both. And therefore agar: faich, | 


—_—_— —_—  —  _— __C— - ” 


an is -chen, \ il Stari : and of the ſame, do ſome 

oy gets conc our Eacher Alden ro ken as of perfectly framed, and ina 

|covſtitur cope Frere ok Healt defeer. Now. in theſe men the right hand. is on 

zorh fi thacis not the lefe' which is oppoſite unto. the right, accord- 
on, 


'£ Si, ome are -/ , 4s Galen hath. expreſſed : that 1 is, Ambilevous Fu 
t-handed on borh ſides, ſuch. as wich agility and vigour have: not the uſe} | 
CT who are not: ymoaſtically compoled : nor actively uſe thoſe parts. LY 
| Nowil hel rhere is ng 1 hand ; of this conftieurion are many. wemen, and{ * 
foi W gh rhey accuſtome rhemſelyes unto either band,do dexcerouſ-| 
'Of er foe che Political advice of - Ariſtorle} 

y good, JG ſhould accuſl {tome chemfelves.to the command of either | ; 
yet cannvc the PE performance thereof be generall : for though | , |: 
E TQ2r ou hs iat MIM'S rh PROVO remain, that can "F 
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[of heaven whichreſpeRertvbis rigbt:hand;..and tharioche Welt; 
{ing che'Weſt, aſſign the name of righranocHe North, :which x 
|Tight hand, andfomuſtthatof '0vidbe explainet! «tq,4 4 
|4, fifth. © Bur Augurs or South-layers:carning thei lace-£01- 
| make the right.in the South ; which was alſo obſerreipabiordenoe andy: | 7 
| Zeanr, 'Nowif we name'the . nes : heaven ce(pedhvelycuntoiour fades, ir 
will be no-certainor invariable denomination, -{Forif we call ithavtherighefide | 


matranacl.. 


| of heaven'will reſpe&the ft, andrheSurn 
\ Andrhus have wear fargedeclared hitalchough he right betvoſt common- | 
Hy afed, yethathir no Tegular or certaifiroot innarpre. «Since tis. moriconfiem- 


4} 


| capable of theſe "29; in themſelves, Nor: res Ram: en 7's ms; 


|-male or female kindred, atoording/to 
| ty rhereis in'thar 'cofnceit (if rye 


| Boon th, - and\Commis E865 3 5. 


world, becauſerhetimentions of huspolitions were aoſwgrableuno; 
For asinthe heavens rhe diſtancewt the North and Sourberagole;; 
elteemed the ſuperiour and inferiour/ points, is equalliuptocbe Ja. 

Eait and Weſt, accounted the dextrous and ſiniſtrous, parts thereof, ſo isit alſo 
in man : fortheexcent of his fachome or diſtance berwixe the extremity bf l 


Proportion of man , whoſe'lengrth, 'thatis, agerpendicalarfrom chevertes 
the'{ole -of the toot isſexruple unto hisbteadth, or arightine 
ribs of one ſide to another; | and/decuble\ oro-his} profundity'; ot 
line berweenthebreaſt boneand the ſpine, 


| -our ſelves. For 'the relative foundations:atd: points of idengminationyate-not 


Aſtronomer 'the South -and' Meridian, ealsthat it 


of heavenwhich isſeared Baſterly' wnro ms, when weregard the Meridhair Sun . 
cheinhabirants ondthe Aquati 


garding the Meridian, will contrarilydefine it , 


arlfero 


able from other animals -: Since in'Children'it ſeemiseieber i 
favourable in the other , butmore/reaſonable4or uniformicy. ingrtion, 
accuſtome' unto ane : Since the grounds and reaſbns urged.for-ir,,do2noway 
ſupport it 3 Since'if-there be'a ryght aud fironger 
miſtake in its denomination; -eall;ingirhar; whe; right >rligÞ.i>the lefr;/.and-rhe 


And laſtly, Since thefe Mecions in' aiaty-ane'noronty;fallible1n-relation -un- 


to one: another,” bur made alſo-in-reference uiſto:chodkcavens; chey :bemg-nor 


nor we fromthem 
| And CEOS 


Rs 


.or that to Uream of 1 


odd, aſcribing the odd unto” rhe -right fide; aut 
-parity or iiparity of letrers'in mensn 


—__ —— -- — OO ——— 


— — 
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From whar point ſvever we ebmpure, 26, the acdoutiuatil li beicotymon v " torhewhole 
| circularity. - And therefore choughir be plaulable;/(jt-isnar of conſequence. thert; | 
To what is delivered'by -Solinns. Tharthan was therefore @ Micr npele 


fingers of either hand upon expanſion, «isequall ynco the ſpace between the ſole 
of the toot and the crown. Bur this doth bur perionarily infer a dextraliy, in che 
heavens, and we may as reafonably-concluge a right and left ldteralic .jn che 
Ark or navall edifice of Noah: For the length thereof was. thirty cubits, the 


breadeh/fifey, and the height or profundicythircy,y {which mollngrmcharegrie 


drawn fromahe | 
bat is, ,anlneet 


Again, They receiveinotitheſe conditions with any.6ffarance orſtabiliry fron) 


| fixed andeertain, but yariouſly Yelignedaccording ro-imyfinarion: The Bllo- 
{-fopher Accounts 'that' Eaſt from whente the heavens- begin that; morion. >The 


or-and Seathren: Tropickwhcn ehey facous,;re- 
+foruncothem,, the oppolito part : 


ſide inqarure,. yet umay: we | 
tefr whichis"the right.” -Since ſome hive oþe- right; corre both, ſame neither, | 


* 
| 


| 


a 


9 


race 
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£50 timpetlieBeniſelves-in/ the warer,: withour alteration ,in-the. ſtroak of their legs, 
©... - | or-politionof their bodies. i, GHE. 25 | | 


———— 


, 


- [of /Ariolacion,' thar the'left hand-is ominous, and thar good things do pals | 
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 men-drowned, ſwim prone, but - men-ſupine, or upon-their. backs, are popular 


[ies s-of. one fide together; which is Tollucation or ambling ; or per diamerrim, 
| or jew per frontems or quadratum, as Scaliger terms it, upona iquare 


| rogether , all whichaptly-to perform; ;and/{oasto ſnpparcand advance the body, 


fide"6f their bodies, by which account in Greek, numeration,, Hepheſts or 
Yulcanwas lame in-the right foor, ard! Anibel: loſt his right .eye. And laſt- 
(iy. what fabſznce thereis inthat Auſpicial principle; and fundamencall doQrine 


finiſtrouſly upon-us ,- becauſe the left hand of man reſpected the righc of | 
4 Gods, which handed their favours unto us: | | 


CHA d VI; 
of Swimming. 


SHat men ſwim naturally, if not diſturbed by fear ; that men being drown- 
7 edand ſunk, .do float the ninth'day when cheir.gall breaket h; that wo- ; 


affirmations , whereto we cannot aſſent. And- firſt; that man ſhould ſwim 
naturally, becauſe we obſerve it is no leſſon unto. other animals; we cannor 


i proper eld png For by theſe-motions/ they areable. co ſupport and 


1 


ſuch 


I. 07" PY 
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| enough, for morality or Rhecoricks; not. for; Philaſophy, or. 
 :naturethe concealment of ſecret parts isthe ſame.in bath ſexes, and _ 


| Boo, 4 | and. Compen Enos s, 
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and ſeminal humour of mam ; for 
tet of 
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us.. Fon £:the: abdoneen;; 

notwith(tanſting ariſe. And becauſe we dread 
to prevent the emergencie of murdered bodies, did uſe tocuc off their | and 
1 found mens minds poſſeſſed with this reaſon ; we committed ſome robs <ny 
rer without lungs, which notwichſtanding floated with the others. And to com- 
pleat the-experiment, although we took out the guts and bladder, and alſo 
forated the Cranium, yer wouldthey ariſe "dtch in ina longer time. From c 
obſervations;in- other ic may notibe to-conclude 

in man;whe is;too.nebleaſab econ whoma>ke them pros, anda 
allg ity/ 9 rare almoſi; Now if any-ſhail 


SE CIS 
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 quiitzonan as&ttiliry;- 
Thar che-breaking of the gallasnor cheone hana, coperimntpbind 
jr carogr your 


fe& from: gall; or; choler, becauſe! it is the higheſt humour and; will, be. a) 
the reit;,, or being: the: fiery: humonr will regdieſt; ſimmoun. ae te oe 
muſt confeſs inthe commompurreſcenee it may, promore Dy 
breaking: of the bladder of gall, ſo: (mall a part 1n woggirny a 
advantage; 
| Laſlly, Thar: women drowned floas prone; thatis!, wich. af 
ward, but men ſupine or: upward, is am aſlertioa- where, _ 06.ovind! 
is ſelf is duhigqus ; and were- it; true; the nagdon-allatgek Eon ol of nevalidi- | 
ty. The: reaſon, yer Currant; was art expreſſed by Pliny.,; volv%- pudorh defoir-| 
Forum parcente natwuri , nature- madeſitly ordaining, this paligion 59: conceal che 
ſhame of che dead); whieh:hath been takenup by.Solinns,. Rhediginac, Gioia 
more. This.indeed-( a5 Scaligen rermeth it Yis ratio aiwidign 4 ; I 


of their reveal equall : ſo Adww upen thenakte of the fra was, ſhame of bu 
nakedneſs as. well as Eve. And:ſo likewiſe in; America and.coumri 
with habizs, . where modelty, conceals theſe; parts- in one ſax, ab alloih 
other; and therefore: had this. been the intention. of nature, nog only. women bug; 
menalſo bad ſwimed-downwards, the poſtureih reaſon beingcammon.unto.bech, 
where the intent is-alſo.cammon, 


natuze : for that prone polition-wemake her contrive.uma tle woman, were beſt 
agreeable unto the man, in ——_— ſecrer Pre anteriour. d; 
coverable in a ſupa; and up poſture. r re Scetiger Aeclining ſons 

reaſen, hath reeurredunco- another from-the differcnce of, yarts- in both | 


Oued: ventre vaſto ſunt mulicrex pleneagg, inteftinas, is 


; mime ionplener of: {ah fits, 
inaniy maritus quthus nates E——_—_ If fa, men., with. greac, | 
will-fteat downward, andianly. C. and' women. largely compatatbehind, | 
upward. But: Aneramsjbr obſerve, oaks the larger. eavityfor the Intagc, 


| 


ward, whoare ingludedin that.ſex, though. noc in che realo 

of weceaſe' to; diſcourſe, left weundertake to- affacd. ai reaſon, *Of the cauſe 

| roeth, that is, te invens-or alſigie a cauſe, when we reac ſacl ; Bay 00 have? ach |: 

| aſſured of theeffect. diſpute was | 
$ That a Mare will ſooney drown: thena; Harſe, though, gþ, camenly _ wg ond «| | 

' is. not b fear experienced : nor is the ſame. obſerved, inchedrowning.afubelpe , Impoſture. | 


». 


'agds kielins. Buc chat.a man» cannot. ſhue or open. bis an watery cale. 


_ experiment _ 
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_ | | 
ours v6 Fey | | 


Agian, While heycin-we: commend the modelty , wecondema. thewriſdom of| 


the bench bones ir: women, and. conſequently the parts: appendancare more pros-| - 
tuberanc then they are in men. They who-aſcribe, the cauſeuacg- the breaſts ot of | 
| women, take-net:away the doubt; for they relolve.not why, cre flour dame | 


gn wethenn. o werer < S £5% os - 


—— — 
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p—__ may convia.: Whether -Cripples and murilared perſons, who have 

che greateſt part of their rhighs; will not ſink-bur-float, their lungs being abler 
towalt up their bodies, whichareinorhers overpoifed by thehinder legs , we 
have not made experiment. Thus much we obſerve; that animalsdrown down- | 
wards, and the ſame isobſervable'in:Frogs,: whenthe hinder legs are cut off, Bur 
iatheayr moſt ſeem-toperiſh =; oat high places, however Yx{canthrown 
our parent be inede ty fallen ths el ve 0108996 Bn bo. | 
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"Hat men weigh heavier dead then alive, if experiment bath norfailed us, we 
>> earinotreaſonably grant. For though the trial hereof cannotſo well be made 
 orfthebody'of Man; nor will the difference be ſenſible in the abate of ſcruplesor 
drags; yet can we not confirm-the ſame in leſſer animals, from:whencerhe infe- 
rence isp00d;and the CE of _ _ thar it istrueinall.” For exactly 
weighing and ſtrangling a Chickenin the Scales ; upon an immediate ponderation, 
| veeould diſcover no feofible difference in weight , bur ſuffering it ro he eightor 
| ren bours, untill it grew perfectly cold, it weighed moſt ſenſibly lighter ; 
thie likewe arteinped, "and" verified itt Mice, and performed theirerials in Scales, 
'cha&would turn up6ntheeighth or renth parc of agrain. | 
q green Yrinhs 2 thar/ſpirics are lighter ſubſtances, 'and naturally 
aſcending;do'clevare and waft the body upward, whereofdead bodies being defli-| * 
ute}: contra #'greater- gravity ; alchough we-concede that 'ſpirits are light, 
© ratively ufo the. body, yet that they are abſolutely ſo, or have no weight 
at all' 'wecannocreadily allow. For ſince Philoſophy affirmeth, rhat ſpirics are 
middleful es between the foul and body, they muſt admit of ſome corporie- 
ry/whith- fuppoſeth weiphtot gravity. Beſide, in carcaſſes warm, and-bodies 
newly diſanimared; while tranſpiration rewaineth, there do exhale and breath 
uevaporous and Auid parts, which catry-away ſome power of gravitation;Which 
we allow, we do-not make anſwerable unto living expiration ;. and there- 
fore the'Chicken' or Mice were not m_— being dead, as they would have been | 
after ten hours kept alive ; for in that ſpacea man abaterh many ounces. Nor if 
it i lepe, for in that ſpace of ſleep, 4 man will ſometimes abate fourty ounces, 
nor"if'ithad been in the rniddle of fammer, for then a man weigheth ſome pounds 
oe vgs che heighr of winter ; according to experience; and the ſtatick: Apho- 
iſms of Santforins. IE Waal BOjTY 1 gs 69s B20 
lin, Whereas men affirm they perceive an addition of ponderoſity in'dead 
res; comparing them 'uſually unto blocks and ſtones, whenſoever they lift or 
carry them”; this acceſſionall preponderancy is-ratherin appearancethen reality. 
For being deſtitute of any motion, they confer no relief-unto the Agents, or Ele- 
ors; which makes us meet with the fame complaints of gravity in animatedand 
living bodies, wherethe nerves ſubſide, andthe faculty locomotive ſeemsaboliſh- | 
ed/\as may beobſerved in the liftinglorſupporting of perſonsinebriated;Apoplei- 
| calt,or in Lipothymies and ſwoundings. mw 


"Many arealſo of opinion, and ſome learned tnen maintagn, that men are lighter | 

after meals then before, and thar by a ſupply and addition of ſpirits obſcuring the | 

groſs ponderofity of the aliment - ef bur the contrary hereof we have found 
ent 


ui'thetrial of fundry perſons in di x andages. And we conceive men may | 

| miſtake if they diſtinguiſh not the ſenſe of levity unto themſelves, and in regard 
of the ſcale or decifion of trutination. For after a draught of wine; a man may 
ſeem | in hitmſelf from ſudden refe&ion, alrhough he be-heavier in the ba- 
lance; from a corporal and ponderous addition ; but a man in the morning is 
lighter 


1 


| and Commen -Exnons, 


ric or od exp ade encrialel name near ap rag as 


firmech. 'Mi may be made in this away of trial, when the 4 
weighed immediacely upon the calcination; bur permitted the ayr, it imbi 
humidity thereof, and fo repairethirs-:gravity. 
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owt tial ere diſrent pe for: Meas 8nd Drink, the Move or dry.ali 
ment deſcetiding by the-one,  theDrank or. vehicle by the other, 
is a popular Tenent in our daies \but was the aſſertioniof kearaed men of .old., For 
bu me was affirmed'b ' Face maintained by Euft arhizs. in Hfacrdhins, and is 
| deducible "from Eraroft Eupvlic and'Emripides. titty wont ew 
experience, noe well underſtanding Anatomy and xheufe of pazes, For at che throac 
there are two exyitics or conduRing parts;--the-one-zlie eſophagus or guallec, 
ſeated next the ſpine, a part official unco nacrition, and the alimegc both 


—_— | i 4 


| ; and [i tooreyedenco the ſtomack- the-other ee (hp nec 
{ the Dr paſs?) is the weazon, rough. a part inſeryi- 
ent to eandefariter \\ for rhereby che pan; Orr ot + = NE Ines 


communicareCunto the heart Andrbercoveall ale euchregth : 


fame younds have perſpced, #9d:isal(o 


/ 
+ manthar bold hi breach age whois 
_ Lo 


= 


aſhes, according to experience: and ina burntbrick, as Aonfiewr de Calveaf- | 


no lungs or wind- oma er wane” rv | 
| ed ſuch ther ne end rn 
| Whales, eovs animals. | 


Ys Again, Beſide eſe peresdeſti'dro iversoffices, chere mam: - 


— — — _ —— 


— — — —— 


————————— — 
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' |-A ColleQion 
{| of Greek Epl- 


Bas dures Ii 


| [alt have: [Hor thac breath ;*as all ceraceous and: ioviparous is 
| zori ſecured ſome orher'way ; and cherefore/in Whales thaakeark, leſt hes Wa- 


" and-anocher by an hair-inmiilk. 


\_ | [the ititurecheceof inthe Larinx;-if any-will urge the ſame' from medical 
| practice; becauſeinaffeRions both of Lungs and weazon, \' Phyſitians make uſe 


 |dowti; as wellav'the rhicum before them ; yer to- conclude from{hence,: that ayr 
ATE | ahd'witer have' both one common: paſſage, ,were to ſtarerhe queſtion upon the 
' [wetker fide Aden, a and from a \partickoys gurrulous i rigation, co coN-! 


| gn from a diſeaſe, wherein ahengar ey: 


{hen Pape we ff Go 


tier thewindy 
| or tl throttle, w 


$ ſo cotitrat the-rim or chink- of 4beir:Larinx:,1 as: co. prevent the admiſſion of 


PR 


[ard expece the! fame'fronx others; unto;himfelf.” Petronins Arbuet,, who live 
before tlie" both;"and was Proconſull of, Bythina wn the-raign of' Nero, hath 
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"that's, 2cartilagineous flap upon-the opening: of the Larinx 
hath an open caviry for. COIEIIN the ayr ; bur leſt ' 
Uther + melt ride deſcend;, | Providence hath: placed the Epi-| 
likeanTvy leaf, which alwaies-cloſeth when we ſwallow, 


 paſſethroverit inco the: gullet. Which part alibongh | 
. raapciray yer 


|'y hottie,” 'Lipwuta, or 
oe Bus pp rg 


ter ſhould pet into the lungs, 'an ejeQionthereof is contrived by a-Fiſtula or ſpour 


| at the head. "And therefore/alſo-rhonghbirds have-no Epiglottis;;yercan they 


+0 -Gther:. whereof gerting in, -occaſioneth a cough, . untill ic. 
 |be'<jeRed: © And this 5s*the- reaſon why a'man cannor drink and breach at the 
{famecime; - why;f welzugh while wedvigk, chegripk flies out ac the noſtrils , 

nthewnrer enters the weazong menareſaddenly drowned.; and thus | 
Or: be underſtood; when we read of - one: chardied by che ſeed of a Grape, 


F "Now'if any: ſhalt-Rill arm; opharihms, ruth chereisin che aſſertion, upon 
che-i of Hippocrates, who-killing an Hog/after- a red potion, found 


; and-tambitive "medicines; - we are not averſe to acknowledge, that 
may-diſtill'and/infinuate into the wind-pipe , and: medicines may creep 


1 6 "8, -0-up cure a: i 
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Cu APs IX. 
of Snerzing. .: 
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(CO Orering Sternutation or peeing, and che cuſtome of niitive or bleſſing 
upon that motion, it is pretended generally believed to derive its ori- 
oved mortal, and ſuch as Sneezed, ! 


And this may feem to be” ptovedfrom Cavolus' S3govins, Whoin his hiſto- 


ry of 1:aly, makes mention 'of a Peltiſence in the timeof Gregory the Great, thac | 
proved pernitious arid deadly t6 thofethar Sneezed. Which notwithſtanding will 
| nor ſufficiently determine the gfoutulyherebf:char cuſtome having an elder «£74, 
rdeth;*- 


by 


» ape of \ extend above 8. ;chonkwd: yer is this 
Gevapo f Oree7 fable-of the Fullers wiſe, who lived 
£ before; ' by: Pliny: in; tl Problem. of his, Cur Sternu- 
tantes FalWardee:ae there arealſo reports that-T; iberins the Emperour, other. 
wiſe #very mn; would perform this rite-moſt punctually unto others 


ned/it "ir theſe (words 3 'Gyrdn 'obllettione ſpirircns. plenus,, ter contings 

WEAVE Mt + abatans' concaterer , ud qizeyn morum E umolpuc conver fus., 
ber.”  Celins-; 5: hach, an example hercof-among the 

theſe}; thar-is; in che. time of. Cy/us the younger . 


whery conſulting -abour their retrear;.1t chanced-thar.one among them. Sneez- 
ed, avthe noiſe whereof, the reſt of the ſouldiers called -upon 7upiter Soter. There} 
Tot. din the Greek Anthology; a-remarkable mention hereof-in an Epigram 
0! | _upon 


as CC — I oe 


— ——— 


| 


_ 


ah 
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and Conionon Enno ts. 
' upon one Procins ; the Lizine wheteof we-ſhall deſiver, :as we find it often 

' tranſlated. , 2s tamite Au, 3 uh mr n# bt 

Non potts eſt Proclus digitis emmigere naſum; 
Nam eſt pronaſs mole puſila manut't | + 
' Nonwogat.ille fouem fternntans, quipperec Audit 
. « Sternntamentam, ran procul aure ſonati; 

Proclas with! his hand:his noſe can never:wipe; 

.-.}, His-bandeodlitile ishisnoſe ro gripe;y;.;) + 
._ ,, He Sneezing'eals nor For, ſor why ? be hears ws 
_ Hiinſelf nos Sneez,; che found's fo far from's ears. - {> ! :- 
Nor was this only ati ancient cuſtom among the Greeks and Romans, and is (till 
in force with us, bur is received at this day in remotelt parcs of Africa. For fo 
weread in Codignus ; that upon 4Sneez,of; che Emperour of Monomorupa, there 
paſſed acclamations ſucceſhively chrough the City: And as remarkable an exam- 
ple there is of the ſame cuſtom, "in the-remoceſt parts of che Eatt; recorded in 

the travels of Pinto. Mes 7 LE ES . , 
But the hiſtory. will rug much higher, if; we ſhould take in the Rabbinicalgc- 
count heregt, chat ſneezing wasa mortallfigneven fromthe firſt mail id if 
was taken off by che ſpecial: ſuppliation of 74cob. From whence, as a thankfull 
acknowtedgement, chis ſalugation firſt began ; and was after continued bytheex- 
preſſion of Tobin Chaiimy: 05 vita bond, by {tandersby;: upon alt occaſion of 
ſneezing: 1... tarts EE. A 3022 0 ot oj 
+ Now tht ground of this Ancient cuſtom was probably:the opinign the ancients 
held of ſternucation, which they generally conceived; robe.a good-fign or a bad; 

and ſo upon this-motion accotdingly uſed, a Salve or z:5 away, 454 
for the one, anda deprecation fromthe orher-;Now of the waics whereby they 
enquired and determined -its-{ignality ; the firſt was natural; 'ariſing) from Phy- 


| De rebhis abafe 


| [nor wm. 


fical cauſes, and conſequences oft: atimes naturally ſucceeding this mocjbn:; and | 
ſo ir might be juſtly eſteenied a good, ſign.) For Sneezing. being properly-a 
motion of the brain, ſuddenly expelling through the noftrils whac is -offentive | 
unto it, it cannot but afford ſome evidence of irs. vigour -; ..and therefore 
faith Ariftorle, they that hear it, a-coaw3nr) ws icegr, Honour ir as ſomewhar ſa. 
cred, and a ſign bf Sanity in the diviner part , and this be  illuſtraces from 
the practice of Phyſitans, . who, in perſons near death-;\ ds uſe -Sternuedro- 
ries, or ſuch. medicines, as provoke unto Sneezing;, ' when if the faculry 
ariſe ; and Sternutation .enſuerh., they contaive_ hopes of life;, and with gra- 
culation receive the ſigns of ſatety. And fo 1s it alſo of: good figndlicy:,. ac- 
cording ro that of Hippocrates, that Sneezing curech. che hicket; and-.is 
profitable unto women in hard labour. and ſo is it good in Lethargies , 
Apoplexes, Caralepſies and Coma's: And in this natural way it is ſometime 


nutation or 


ceeds. 


Problent See. 


33+ 


2 King, 4.36, 
[n what of 


likewiſe of bad effects or ſigns ; - and may, give hints..of deprecation-; - as in 
diſeaſes of the cheſt : for therein .Hippocrates condemnerh ic as too much 
exagitating : ,in the beginning of Cararrhs according unto, Avicenne, as hin-; 
dering concoction ,/ in new and tender conceptions 4 
then ic endangers abortion. _ 17 ab; reds 1116567 0h E 
The ſecond way was ſuperſtitious and Augurial, as Celins Rhogiginus hath 
illuſtraced in teſtimonies, as ancientas T beocritns and Homer ;, as appears from 
the Arhenian maſter, who would have retired, becauſe a boat-man Sneezed; 
and che teſtimony of Auſtin, thar the Ancients were wont-to-go'to bedapgain| 
if they Sneezed while they pus on their ſhoo. . And in this way itwas alloof|' 
good and bad lignification ; fo Ariſtotle hath a Problem, why Sneezing fromnoon | 
unto midnight was good, but from night co. noon unlucky? $0 Exftathivs up- | 
'on Homer obſerves , that Sneezing to the left hand was.unlucky, bur profpe- |: 
rous unto the. right; ſo, as Plutarch reltatech,” when. Themiſtocles mou” 
: . | OT . | Ara 2--- > —_ am 10 


as Pliny obſervethy). for | 


bad. 


Whence Scer- 


$neeZiog pro- 


In hat ciſes 


| 
| 


' | have aproper and peculiar favour; which although nor perceprible. unto man, 
| their Maſters in the dark; We will notdeny thar particular men haye ſent forch | 


| purrid humours,as is often diſcoverable in putridand malignant fevers. And ſqme- 
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his before the battle of Xe xer, and one of the affiſtants upon the right 
[band Sneezed , 'Exphrancides the Sourhſayer, preſaged the viRtory of the Greeks, 
and the overthrow of the Phrfians. - - 

Thus we may perceive the cuſtom is-more ancicnt then commonly conceived ; 


and theſe opinions hereof in all ages; nor any one diſeaſe to have been the occaſion | 


ofthis ſalute and deprecation. Ariſing ar firſt from this vehemenc and affrightin 
ocionef the brain, inevitably obſervable unto the-ftanders by , from —_ 
' ſome finding dependenc- effects ro enfue;, others aſcribing herero as a cauſe what 


| perhaps bur caſually or inconnexedly fucceeded ; they might proceed unto forms | 


of ſpeeches, feliciratingthe good, or deprecaring rhe evil to follow. _ | 


—— 
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Cua ». X.- 
of the Fems. 


| Wh jc? favour, isa received opinion we know not' how to admit ; although 


concede' many ionable points,. and diſpure not the verity of fundry opini- 
ons'whichare of affinity breeto; . We will acknowledge that certain odours at- 
rendon animals, no leſs then certaintoaleurs ; that  fmels are nor confiri- 


ed unto vegitables, but found in divers animals, and ſome more richly chenin 
poems: And though the Problenr of AriSorle ply why none fmels fweer be- 
fide the Parde? yer later diſcoveries add divers 'of M 'S, the Civer 


| the ſinell of the ſpecies, there way be individual! odours, and every man may 
who hach this ſenſe, bur weak, yet ſenſible unto Dogs, who hereby can ſingle our 


a pleaſant favour, as Theophraſtus and Plutarch report of Alexander the great, 
and Tz#tzer and Carden doteltifie of themſelves. That ſome may alſo emit an 
unſavory odour, we have no reaſon to deny ;- for this oy bond from the qua- 
liry of what they have taken , rhe Fetor whereof may d{covet it ſelf by fwear. 
and+.rine, as being unmaſterable by the natural hear of man, not to be dulcified 
by concoction beyond an unſavory condition: the like may come xo paſs from 


| rime. alſo in gro and humid bodies even in the latitude of fanicy , the nacural 
 bedrof the parts being inſufficient for a perfe& and through-digettion, and the 
-erfors:of one concoRion not reifiable by another, Bur that an unſavory odour 
is gencilitious of national unto the-Fews, if rightly underſtood, we eannort well 
| concede; nor will theinformation of reaſon or ſenſe induce ir. | 
| - For firſt, Upon conſult of reaſon, there will be found no eafie aſſurance to 
 faſtena marerial or remperamencal propriety upon = nation , there being ſcarce 
| any condition (but what depends upos clime) which'is not exhauſted or obſcur- 
ed fromthe commixture of introvenient nationseither by commerce or conqueſt, 


© Jews ſtink naturally, that is, that in their race and nation there isan | 


Cat-and Gazela , from which our Musk proceederh. We confeſs thac befide | 


[ 


| 
, 
| 


| 
| 
| 


i 


| much more will it be difficult ro make out this affeRion inthe Fews ; whole race 
| however pretended to be pure, muſt needs have ſuffered inſeparable commixtures 
, wirhnationsof allſorts; not = inregard of their proſelyres, but their univer- 
' al diſperfion FM poſted from ſeveral parts of the earch, others quice loft, 
and ſwallowed upin thoſe nations where they planted. For the tribes of Rewbey, 
| Gad,"part of Manaſſes and Naphthali, which were taken by Afr, and the reſt 
 atthelacking of Seamaria, which wereled away by Salmanaſſer into Aſſyria, and 


[after a'year and half arrived at Ar/ereth, as is delivered in Eſdra, theſe 1 
| ſay never returned, and are by the Fews as vainly expected as their Meſſas. | 
| | | » Of 
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Of thoſe of che tribe of. Jude. and Benjqmin, which, were, led, captive. into 


Aa, where yct they are ſaid co.remain, bus with Incledifferencatrom the Gowites, 


_ . 


| fixceen thouſand  wh:cb: Firs ſeng to: Ramer unto; the tins 


many thouſandsinto Spaie, from-whence- they: diſperſed inro divers Countreys; 
as into Fnanceand England, but were banifled after from; both. | - From! -.Fpgin 
they diſperſed into Africa, Italy, Conſftemtinople:, ang, the 'Dowipions.of the 
T rk, where they remain as yet in very great numbers, Andiit( according to 
good relations ) where they may: freely ſpeak it, they, forbeas. nof.co boaſt chac 
there are at preſent many' thouſand: -in- Sp4ws,, Fnaucaand, England; and 
ſome diſpenſed wichall, even; to. the: « ; of Prieldhood.;; 35 18a magzer very, 
conſiderable, and could they be- ſmelled owe, would mughaduantage, notonly 
the Church of Chriſt; buc,alfo.the coffers of Princes. | //+.. 14 

| Nowhaving thus lived in ſeveral Countries, andalvaigs- in ſubjeRion, they, 
| muſt needs have ſuffered: many; commixtures ; and we areſure they.are BOL QK- 
| empted from the common contagion of Venery contracted tight trom;Chriſkans, 
' Norare fornications unfrequene between them both. dex $a palling 
| opinions ob invitement, that chew Women defixe- copulation, with them, rather 
' then their own Narion, and affec> Chriſtian carnality-above circumciſed, .vengry. 
c being therefore acknow har ſome are loſt, evident that others. aremjxed, 
| and notaſſured chat any are diſtin, .it will be hard go eftabhifſy this, qualicy:vpon, 
] che Jews, unleſs we alſo transfer the fame unto. thoſe whoſe, generations are.mix- 
ed, whole gencalogies are Fewiſs, 3nd naturally derived from-chem, 
Again, If we concede a Natianatunſavouringhs in any: people, yer ſhall we/find. 
the Jrws leſs fubje& hereto.thenany, and rhatin- thaſe regards which rgolk pow- 
erfully concur to ſuch effz&s, that is, their diet 4nd generation, As for thaw dier, 
whether in obedience unto the precepts of reaſon, os the injunctions of parlimne- 
ny, therein they are very temperate ; feklom offending in ebriexy or ,gxcels of 
drink, nor erring in guloſity os ſaperfluity of meats; whereby they ent 
indigeition and crudiries, and conſequently-putreſcence.af hymours, They have a 


| no mear but of cheir own killing. They abſervenex only faſts at cerraia tizzes, bur 
arereſtrained unto very few diſhes atall times; fo few,that whereasS. Pergns tees 
will hardly cover our tables, their law doth ſcarce permit themco ſe forch a Lord- 
ly feaſt; no any way to. anſwer the luxury of our times, or thaſe of gur foreta+ 
| thers. For of fleſh their Law reſtrains them mapy foxts, and ſuch as co our 
i feaſis : That animal, Proprer convivia tatum, Whey toueb-.got, nor any Of 115 P(c- 
rations, or parts ſo much in reſpe& ar Roman tables; nar adait chey ynto, pier 
Coord, Hares, Conies, Herons, Plovers or Swans. Qf-fiſhes.they aaly calig.gt 


ſuch only, faith Ari/or/2, whoſe egg or ſpawan.is axenaceous , whereby are ex- 
cluded al cetacious of te fiſhes ; many pectigal, whoſe ribs are recti- 
lineal ; many coſtal, which have their ribs embewed ; all ſpinal, or (ack4s have | 
noribs, but only a back bone, or fomwhat analogqus theregp, a5-Eels, Congers, | 
| Lampries; all char are reſtaceous, as Oyſters, Coclss, Wilks, 


brimps and Lobſters. $0 ghas gb- | 


| TheTribeschatreturnedro: fudea, were afterward widely/diſperſed;, for bejide 
of-, bys tacher 


YVeſpaſfian, he ſoldno lefathen an hundred:thauſand for ſlaves. Not many years | *, 
afcer Adrian che Emperour:, who ruined the whole! Cowyrey., "yolaſuged | 


abomination all fleſh maimed,or the inwardsany way viriated; and thergtorg. earl. 


Babylon by Nebuchadntzzar., many' teruragd- under: Zorobabel , the reſt re, 
mained, and from thence longatier upon-invaſiprot.the Saracens, fled as far as.[n- | 


cles; and likewiſe all crullaceous, as Crabs, $ 
they prevent the ny erudi- | 
z they muitboleſs ip-| 
KWings ar6ne% 1 


ſerving a ſpare and ſipmle dier, whereby | 

| ties; and faſting often whereby they might alſo digeſt thas 

! clinable unto this infirmity then any other Nation, whale prge 

| reaſottablero aovidit. 1-079 22575 
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As 


The lews ge- 
| nerally very 


temperate. 


, : Luaniel gu- 
ſach as have both fins and ſcales ; which are: comparatively but few ig. qymbes, | /s, pany 
totos poni 
pros pots | 
propter convi- 
Via Natum, 
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The original 
or material 
"cauſes of the 
Pox and 
Meazels. 


| Gen.,3+4- 


es # 
_ 
” fp n | A. . 
% | 
* 
« * - . by 


. | not only conceptions are prevented, bur if they proceed, ſo vitiated and de- 


| their converſion, t 


rrue; the Fews themſelves do nor {tritly make our the intention of cheir Law , for 


which made-rthem abominable and ſtink in the noltrils of all men. 


- 


Nys6ia; 3Gv, 
Jejunia olerc. 


pe flerilitate 
Crib. 
| Med- Epiſt, | 


| 


cient, in ſuch a relative expreſſion ſers forth unſavoury Baſſa. 


imputes this effect unto their abſtinence from ſalt or ſalt meats. which how ro: 


B 00 x 4. 
tions ( which are the purer, from good | 

et, ) they become more pure and perfect by the ſtrict obſervarion of cher Law , | 

upon the injunRions' whereof, they ſeverely obferve the times of 'Purificarion , 


and avoid all copulation, either intheuneleanneſs of themſelves, or impurity 
of their women. : A Rule, I fear, not ſo well obſerved by Chriſtians , whereby | 


T Enquiries into Yulgar 


| As fortheir generations and co 


filed; that durable inquinarions, remain upon the birth. Which'; when che 
conception meets with theſe impurities, muſt needs be very potent, ſince in 
the pureſt 'and moſt fair conceptions; learned men derive the cauſe of Pox and 
Meazels, from principles of rhac. nacure; that is, cbe menſtruous impurities in 
the mothers blood ; and virutene rinures contrated by the Infant; in the 
nurriment of the womb. 

Laſtly, Experience'will convi& it for tHis offenſive odor is no way difco- 
verablein their Synagogues where: many. are, and: by reafon of cheir number 
could not be concealed : nor is the ſame diſcernable in; commerce. or converſa« 
tion with ſuch asare cleanly in Apparel, and decent in their Houſes.” Surely the 
Viziarsand 7 urk;/s Baſha's are nor of this opinion.;- who as Sr: Henry Blunt 
informeth , do generally keep a 7ew of their private Counſell.. And were this } 


CI" Ie a 


in vain do they ſcrupleto approach the dead, who livingly are cadaverons, or fear 
any: otitwrd pollution , whoſe remper polluces themſelves. And. laſtly, were 
this true, our opiniotisnot impartial ;: for unto converted Fews whoare of the | 
fame ſeed, no man imputeth this unfavovry odor, as:though Aromarized by 
loft their ſcent with their Rekigion, and fmelrno longer 
then they favoured of the few. | | 4c] | 
Now the ground thar begar or propagated chis aſſertion, might be the diſtaſte- 

full av of the Chriſtian from rhe-ew, upon' the villany- of that tae, |. 
2 Which real 
practiſe,"and metaphorieal expreflion, did after proceed into a liceraleanftrueci- 
on; but was afraudvlem iKarion , for ſuch an evilfavour their father facob 'ac-| 
towledged in himfelf; when he faid , hisfons had made bim{linkin che land, 
thatis; to be albiminable unto the inhavirancs chereof, Now how dangerous.ic 
is in fenſible things to'uſe metaphorical expreffions unto the people, and what | 
abſitx4conceits they will ſwallow in their licerals , an impatient exatnple we bave 
in our own profeilien; who baving called an eating Uleer by the name of a 
Wolf, common apprehenſion'conceives a reality therein , and againſt our ſetves, 
ocular affirmations are pretended to eonfirm it. | jo So 
The naſtineſs of that Nation, and ſlucciſh courſe of life hath much promoted 
the opinion, occaſioned by their ſervile condition at firſt, and inferiour waies of 
parſimony ever fince;; as.1s delivered -by Mr. Sandys, They are generally far, 
aith he, and rank of the ſavours'which artend upon {lucciſh corpuleacy. - The 
Epithetes aſſigned them by ancient times, havealfo advanced the ſame ; for 4x- 
mianus Marcellinus 'deſcribeth them in ſuch language; and Martial more an- | 


STS 


Quad jejunia Sabbatariorum © 

| Mallem, quam quod oles, olere Baſſa. 

From whence notwithſtanding we cannot infer an inward imperfection in the 
temper of that Nation; it being but an effect in che breath from-ourward ob- 
ſervation,; in\their ſtri& and tedious faſting ; and was a common effect in the 
breaths of other Nations; becante a Proverb among the Greeks, and the reaſon 
thereof begor a Problem in Ariſtorle.- 
Laftly;1f all were true, and: were this: ſavour'conceded, yet are the reaſons 
alledged for it no way fatisfactory. - Hacherins, andafter him Alſarius Crucins, | 


6 OS make} 
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make good in the preſent diet of. the Tews, Wn 
it was obſerved of old , if we conſider the 
lations whatſoever ; whereof we cannot a. great: 
Prieſts. Andif the offering were of fleſh,.i Lak 
is, once inthe common' chamber of falr, ar che for 


or hat ork Com eem tocontain it. 

this ill favour isa curſe derived upon, 
ſoever. A method of many Wricers,.which, much. depreviaces 

from any venemous beaſt, unto the ſtaff, or-rod of Patrick 

of Kent, unto the maledi@tion of Auſtin... qu APY 74 
ſome conformity unto this, yet.in aſſencing 


it being a dangerous point co - ' 
much morethis unto the Ze; fince its not Rik 


culties maſt ariſe; 


are the uu gy or” it, ofqp ſufficiency RR Wc; be 


K-75 mm \ ——. ttt ito FI 
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BY Pigtnies we utiderſiand'x dwarkth race of people; or Fen 
| LJ of mankind; comprehended in one cubit, or as. vey ha 
| foot or three ſpans; not raking them, ſingle, bur na "CC 
and as they make up an aggregated | habicarion, . Whereof al 
tions be many, and teſtimonies 'more frequent then in any. ID 


wiſe men have caſt into the liſt of fables: Fas that there is, : 


a race or Nation, uponexaQ and confirmed teſtimonies, our ten enquiry 
_— no ſatisfaftion. _ Gels a bj | 

I fay, exact teſtimonies, In re of the Aut om. ha hs A, 
derive the account ; for rhough we Fo herewith ncors Ws, for: 


tus, Mela,Pliny, Soling;. and many more;,yet were chew d derivative Relators, and, 
the primative Author was Homer, who ,-ufing often ſimilies, as, well.co der, 
light the car , as to illuſtrate his matter, in the chird of his 1liads , ».COM 
the Trojans unto Cranes, when they deſcend. againſt the EE 
was morelargely ſer our by Oppian, Fuvenal, Mantuan,and man 
and-being'only a pleaſant fHigmenr 1 in the fountain , became a yea hog 
| way youu and cterels ſtill among us.” ©" 

profeſſed en quit haverejeftedi it - - Straho ancxatt " a 
Pha. - Son Miah hath large y.condemned.it as a fabulaus tor rob lib... Fling 
Seder a'dili genrenquirer, accounts therest, bur ls Pagpral Aerian ; Ulpſer 


Aldrovandns a © ao exact Zooprapher"in an es = es \ ne cOn- 
{dudes the ſtory , fabulous, an 0 Poetical': account, of Jomer , A . 


| 
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Another cauſe is by Pong and a5 yoon-puld by Cheiſtizos; Fat 
chem by Chriſt, and; ſtands. as a badge or 
brand of a generation that crucified chew. Salvater.! . Bur,this is a concei; with- 


out all warrant, andan eaſie way to take off Upareio what point. of obſcurity. 
theeltcem and 


value of miracles ; that is, cherewich to, jr only lab butalſo.non- 
| exiſtencies. Thus have elder times not only aſcribed the EG lreland 


Thus therefore, alchough we concede fie wy opiginns mtr_ng bold 
£00, HAY Lon 
any Nation, and 


ation , ſince 
| grounds are feeble thar. ſhould eſtabliſh it,and. | laſtly,. Ince ifall ere true, "ye 
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Fin our rears, jd 0 and. urines, alt hong were —_— alfa, | 


it 
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$ Laſtly, Iſfay, confirmed teſtimonies; for though Pawns Foviss delivers there 
jare Pigmies beyond 7apan,: Pigafera, about the Aolwcca's; and Olans Mag- 
 [awsplacerh them in Greenland, yet _—_ frequent confirmation in a matter 10 

 contirmable,cheir affirmation carrieth but ſlow perſwaſion ;* and wiſe men may 
think there 15.as much reality- inthe f Pigmies of Paracelſ#us , that is, bis non+ 


| 7 
' with Partridges, ſome ſay they ride on Pa rid | and ſome gn the o* yo - ——s 


* The lor 
 Pigmics 
rejected, 


Adamical men, or middle natures betwixt men and ſpirits. | 
There being thus no ſufficient confimarion' of their verity, ſome doubt may 

| ariſe concerning their poſlibility, wherein, fince it is not defined in what dimenfi- 

; ons the ſoul may exerciſe her faculties,we ſhall not conclude impoſſibility; or chat 

there might nor bea.race of Pigmies , as there is ſometimes of Giants. So may we 

take in theopinion of A#ſti», and his Comment Ladovicus ,, bur to believe rhey 


| as Philctar the Poet in Arheners , who was fain to faſten lead unto bis feerleſt rhe 
| wind ſhould blow him away. Or that other inthe ſame Author, who was b lit- 
tle wt 4d obolum accederet; a ſtory ſo ſtrange. , that we might herein excuſe the 
Printer, did not the account of e/5anaccord unto it, as Canfabone hath obſerv- 
ed in his learned Animadverſions. EF; 
j Laſtly, Ifany ſuch Nation there were, yet is it ridiculous what men have deli- 
| vered of them , that they fight with Cranes upon the backs of Rams or Partridges : 
jor what is-delivered by Crefias, that they are Negroes in the middeſt of 1ndia, 
| whereof the. King of that - Countrey, entercaineth three chouſand Archers for 
| his guard. Whichis a relation below the tale of Oberon , nor could they better 
defend him, chen the Emblem faith , they offended Herecales whileſt he flepr , 


f Ey Pigmics 
intending 
Fairies and 
other ſpirits 
abour the 
earth, as by _ 


ſhould bein<he ſtature of a footor ſpan, requires the preaſpe&tion of ſuch a one _Nymphs and 


Salamanders , 
ſpirics of fire 
and water, Lib 
De Pigmes, 
Nympbu,&c. 


| that is; to wound him no deeper, then to awake him. 


| A ; Cunt XII. 
of the great Climacterical year, that is, Sixty three, ; 


——_—— — p 0 


(one the eyes of the underitanding, and thoſe of the ſenſe aredifferent- 
Aly deceived in their greateſt objeRts ;/The ſenſe apprebending them in lefſer 
magntiudes chen their dimenſions require ; ſo it beholdech the Sun, the Stars,an 
the Earth it ſelf. But the undegſtanding quite otherwiſe : for that aſcribeth unto 
many things far larger horizons thentheir due circumſcriprions require : and re- 
ceiverh them with amplifications which their reality will not admit. Thus hath 
| it fared with many Heroes and moſt worthy perſons, who being ſufficiently com- 
mendable from true and unqueſtionable merits, have received advancement from 
falſhood and the fruitfull Rock of fables. Thus bath ir happ unto the Stars, 
and Luminaries of heaven : who being ſufficiently admirable in themſelves, have 
been ſet out by effects, no way dependant on their efficiencies, and advanced by 
amplifications to the queſtioning of their true endowments: ' Thus is 1 not im= 
probable it hath alſo fared with number, which though wonderfull inir ſelf, and 
ſufficiently magnifiable from ics demonſtrable affections, hath yer received ad- 
jeRtions from the multiplying conceits of men, and ſtands laden with additions; 
{ which itsequiry will not admit. : DInont EN ee 
And fo perhaps hath it happened unto the number, 7 and 9, which" milriplied 
into henkions do make up Sixty three, commonly eſteemed the great Climacte- 
| rical of our lives. For the daies of men are uſually ca{t up by Seprenaries, and 
{ every ſeventh year conceived to carry ſoniealtering character wich it, eitherin the, 
temper of ,body, mind, or both. Bur among all other, rhree are moſt re- 


markable,that is, 7 times 7 or fourty nine, —_ 9 or eighty one, and7 times 9 | 
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Ew = oh of Sixty chreegwhichis: ceived to.carry with it rhe moſt confiderable 
Poet Lung alanet F enapet worn 


i 


| voured. to advance their admiration, fromthe 9 Muſes, fromthe 7: Wonders of 


| areſuch astheſe clagt. ig by-very good Authors,and ſome nor omitred by Phi/e. 


el] 
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+ and; . the other numbers was apprehended to compriſe 
» of cither « is therefore expeRted and ana ed with fear ,and elftcemed 

* of fate to paſs iz. qver. Wibich notwitbſtariding many fuſpe&'to be bur a 
cerrour, and mea to fear they juſtly know not what : andto ſpeak indiffe- 
fatixfattion : noravy ſufficiency inthe received grounds to 


and the 7ra/ich. 
| aboufids in nume- 


conſiſteth of that number ; and was ſo venerable amon 
hey ſwore þy thenumber tour. That of fix hath fours 


ſum, make fix. Thegumber of Ten hath been as: highly extolled, as py 
even, odd, long, plainguadrate and cubicat numbers.,. and Ariſtotle obſerved with 


preſent-diſcourſe ip'hang. 
\cain. They bave been. commended not only. from pretended grounds in na- | 
ture, bys from(artifienal, caſual os fabulous foundations: ſo have ſome endea- | 


the World, from the. 7. Gates. of Thehes: inchar' 7 Cities conterided fr Ho- 
mer, inthat there.are.7. Stars in.Vr/amizor, and 7.in- Charles wayn, or Plauſtrym 
of -Urſa mejor. Whetein: indeed although che ground be natural, yet either 
from. conſtellations or their remarkable parcs, there: is the like oceafiorr ro com- | 
mend any other number; the number 5 from the ſtars- in Sagitra, 3; from the 
girdle-of Orion, and.qifrom Equiculus, Cruſero, orthe feerof the: Centaur : yet 


Norze they only; extolled from  Arbitrary- and-Poetical grounds, bur from | 


foundationsand principles, falſe,or dudious; That Womenare menſtrugnr, and | 


Men pubeſcent at the year ob twice ſeven, is accounteda punRual.eruth : which 


| 


| perio&neverthelels. we darc not preciſely determine, as having obferveda varia- 
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| Boox 4. and Common Etnors. $79 - 
tion and lacitude in moſt, agreeably unto. the. heatbf-clime-or temper z. men 
drifiog variouſly unto varility , according, tothe activity of-cauſes thar promore 
it... Sangus menſtruwoſus ad diem, ut plurimuns, ſeptimum darat, fauch Phils, 
Which nocwithſtanding is repugnant unto experiente, andthe docrrine bf Hips} | 
pocrares, who in bis s. de dieta, plainly affirmeth; ir is rhus but wah-tew 
women, and only ſuch as abound wich pityitous and watery humours, \ / : 

It is farther conceived to receive addicion, in that there are 7 heads of Nyle,bur 
we have made manifelt elſewhere, thac by he deſcription -of Geographets; they | 


ee 
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| have been ſometime more, ;and are at preſent fewer, _ |, AO . 
Inthat there were 7 Wiſe men of Greece , which. though- generally received, 
| yet kaving erquired into theyerity thereof, we cannot ſo readily detetmineir, 
| for in the life of Thaſes, who was accounted in that number; Diogines Laertius \ 
plainly faith, Magna dt corum numere diſcordia eſt ; ſome olding bur four, ſome 
ten, others twelve, and noneagreeing in their names, though according to their |: 
tiumber. Ther if 03 213 ad} | | 
" In' tha there. are juſt, 7,Plancts orerrant Starsin the lower brbs of heaven 5| Narcius Oode- 
bur it 15 now.demonſtrable unto ſenſe, that there are many more, as Galileo:| res: 
bath declared ; that is, two more inthe orb of Saturn, and no-leſs then four. | 
more inthe ſphere of-Jupiter: | And rhe like may be ſaid of the Pleiades or 7 
Stars, which are, alſo introduced to magnifie this number; for whereas ſcares | 
diſcerning fix, we account them 7, by. hig-relation, chere are noleſs then fourry. + : 
- That OM bevets are encompaſſed with 7 circles; is alſo.the allegation of Philo ; 
which are in his account, the Artick, ' Ancartick, the Summer and Winter Tros 
picks, the Zquator, Zodiack, and the Milky circle ; whereas dy :Aſtroriomets' | 
they are received in greater number.. For-though we'leave out the” Lacteous cir- 
'|dle ? which Aratus, Geminns, and Proclgs,, out of him hath numbred among the; | 
reſt ) yet are chere more. by four .then, Philo, mentions ;; that is, 'the Horizon,” 
-Mer:dian and-borh the 'Colures,. circles. very conſiderable, and generally deli- 
vered, not only by Prolomie , and the Altronomers:lince- hjs time; bur ſuch 
ias flouriſhed long betore ,. as Hgparenet and Exdaxyus.:.. $0 that: for:ought 
I know, it it make for our purpoſe, or advance the-rhemejin hand; :withrequal 
liberty, we may affirm there were 7 Sybils, or but. 7'figns if the Zodiack' 
circle of heaven, | moto} == | 241 
| Thar verſe in Virgil tranſlated out of Homer, Octer/, quaterg,'beati', that'| Ts wrgrrs | 
isas men will baveit, 7. times happy; hath much advanced chis number in:cri- | 520i xx 
tical apprehenlions , yer is not this cyoſtryion {o indubitably r6 be received,|7*7<5- 
as riotac all-to be queſtioned : for though-Rhodiginus, Beroaldus, and others 
from the aurhority of AZacrobins {0 interpretit, - yet Servixs bis ancient com= 
mentator conceives no more thereby then. a finize number for indefinite,” and{ - 
thar' no. more is implied. then often happy.. . Srrabv. theancienteſt of them all, |.1i5.19, 
conceives 'no.-more by this, in. Homer, then a full and-exceſlive. expreſiion ;} | 
whereas-.n_comman pharſe and received. language ,' he ſhould have termed 
them crice happy ; berein exceeding that;number, he:called chem-four times| 
hippy, that is, more chen; thrice. And this he illuſtrates. by the like expreſſion: 
of Homer, in the ſpeech.of Circe , who to expreſs che dread. and; terrour 6f the þ 
Ocean, fiicks not unto... the. common: farm, of ſpeech irq; the ſtrict! accaunrof 
its reciprocations; bur largely ſpeaking, ſaith,it ebbs and flows nole(s then thrice |, 
a day, terg, fdie_revomit fiutlys, iterumg, roſorber. And ſo: when tis: faid by | 
Horace , felices ter & amplizs , the expoſition is ſufficient, 'if wexonceive|; 
no more then, the letter tarly bearech, char 1s, four rimes,/ or indefihitely-more|: 
chen thice. ©. oo, coal ade and . ati HY 
Bur the main conſiderations which moſt ſer off chis number, are obſervations 
drawn from ;che motions of the Moon, ſuppoſed. x0, be; meaſured by: ſeyens, 
and' rhe critical or_decretory daies deems on that-number. As for:chemo- |- | 
'S, 2 __ , » 1 
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 tiow of the Moon, though we granc it to be meaſured by ſevens, yer will not 
this advance the fame before its fellow numbers, for hereby the mocion of other 
Sears are not meafured, the - rp wm the Sun by 365 | 
daies, the ſuperiour Planets by more, che inferiour by ſomewhar lefs. And it 
we confider the revolution of the firſt Movable , and the daily motion from 
Eaſt to Weſt, common untoall the Orbs, we ſhall find it meaſured by another 
number, ' for being performed in four and twenty houts, it is made up of 4 times 
6 : and this is the meaſure and ſtandard of other parts of time, of moneths, 


of years, Olympiades, Luſtres, Inditions, of Cycles Jubilies, &c. * 
. Again, Moneths are not only Lunary, and meaſured by the Moon; but alſo $o- 
lary, anddetermined'by rhe' motion of the Sun ; that is, the ſpace wherein the | 
Sun doth paſs 30 degrees of the Ecliptick. By this moneth Hipporrares compured 
the time of the Infants geſtation in the womb , for 9 times 30, that is, 270 daies, | 
or coinpleat 9 monechs, make up fourty weeks, the common compute of wemen. 
And this is to be underſtood, when he faich, 2 daies makes the fifceenth, and 
the tearh part of a monech. This was the monech of the ancient Hebrews be. | 
their ; rordeelders of ©Egype * and hereby the compute will fall out right, 
and the gccount concur, when 1n one' place it is ſaid, the waters of the flood pre- 


| railed from the ſeventeenth day of the ſecond monerh, unto the ſeventeenth day 


vailedan hundred and' fifty daies , andin another itis delivered, thac they pre- 


of thr ſeventh, As for hebdomadal periods or weeks, atthoogh in regard of 
their Sabbarhs, they were obſerved by the Hebrews,yer it is not apparent, the an- 
cient Greeks or Rowaxs uſed any : bnt had another divifion of their moneths into | 
Ides, Nones and Calends. | * | 
Moreover, Moneths howſoever taken, are not exaRly divifibleints ſeptenaries 
or weeks, which fully contain feven' daies : whereof four times do make com- | 
plenty ewenty eight. For; beſide rhe uſital or Caltendary moneth, there are bur | 
our conſiderable: the menech of PeraSrartion, of Apparition, of Conſecution, 
| andthe niedicalor Decrecorial monerh, whereof ſorne come ſhort, others exceed 
this account. A moneth of Peragration, is thetime of the Moons revolution 
from any part of the Zodiack, unto the ſame again : and this containeth buc| 
257 daies, and about $ hours : which cometh ſhorr to compleat the ſeptenary ac- 
count. The moneth of Conſecution, or as ſome will term it, of progreſlion, 
is the ſpace between one conjunRtion of the Moon with the Sun, unto another : 
and this containerh 29 daies and an half: for che Moon returning unto the 
ſame: point wherein ic was kindled by the Sun, and not finding ir there again 
( forin the mean time, by its proper motion it hath paſſed through: 2 figns, ) 
it followeth after, andatrainsthe Sur if the ſpace of 2 daies, and 4 hours more, 
which added untothe account-of Peragration, makes 29 daies and af half: ſo 
that this monerh exceedeth rhe faticude. of Seprenaries, and the fourch part com-| 
preherideth more ther 7 daies. A moneth of Apparition, isthe ſpace whereia 
the Moon appeareth { deduRing three daies wherein it pwnen Wn Goo 
eth ; and deing in combuſtion with the Sun, is preſumed of leſsaQivity, and 
this comaineth bur 26 daies and 12 hours, ' The medical moneth not much ex- 
ceedeth ehis, confifting of 26daics and 22 hours, andis made up our all the 
other menerhs. For: if ont of 29 and at half, che moneth of Conſecurion, we' 
| dedudt 3 daies of difappearance , there will remain the moneth of Apparicion | 
26daies and 12 hours : whereto if we add 27 daies and 8 hours; the moneck | 
of Peragration, there wilfariſe 5 3 daies and 10 honrs, which divided by 2, makes | 
26 daicsand 22 hears, called by Phyfitiats the medical monech : introduced | 
by Gay againſt Archigenes , for the better compute of Decrecory or Cri- | 
tita} daies. LIND. ; 
Azs-for the Crivical daies ( fuchT meat whereinupona decerration between the 


difeafe-and natore, there enſeeth a ſetifibſealteration, either” to life 6r death, 2 ' 
i | AG. 
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| | Boon As and Common Enxons, 
£ the reaſons chereof are rather deduced from / Aſtrology, then Arichmetick : fof 
ing from the beginning of the diſeaſe, and reckoning oh anto the ſeventh 
| day, e Mover will be in « Tertagonal or Whkrare aſpect; char is, 4 ſighs re« | 
| moved from chat wtierein the diſeaſe began : in the fourreenth day it _ be in an 
ite aſpet : and at'the end of the third ſeptenaty, T | again: as 
will moſt graphically appear inthe figures of Aﬀtrologers, eſpecially Luots Gam. | 
Ficus, De diebns decyerority, © * 
Again, ( Befide chat computing by che Medical moneth, the firſt hebdomade 
| or ſeprenary conſiſts of 6 daies, ſevenceen hours and an half, che ſecond 
"ethin 13 daits and eleven hours, and the thrid but in che ewenticeh natufal 
what Galey firſt, and Aben-Ezra ſince obſerved in his Tract of Cricicl daies , 
| iaregard of Eccentricity and the Epicycle or leſſer ord wherein it moveth, che 
motion of the Moon is various and unequal , whereby the Critical account muſt 
alſo vary. For thongh its middle motion be equal, and of 7 3 degrees, yet in 
the other ic moveth ſometimes fifteen, ſometimes leſs then twelve. For moving 
moored ng ies orb, , ir performeth irs motion more ſlowly then inthe Jow- 
&:; infomuch chat bein gar che height, it arriveth at che Ter and 
ſisns ſooner, and the Critical day will beinG and 13 , and being atthe loweſt, 


_ tt 


ninth day. Which are conſiderations not to be negleQed ini the compute of de- 
cretory daies, and manifeſtly declare that orher numbers mult have a reſpeR 

herein as well as 7 and fourreen. 
Fer , Some chings to this inrent are deduced froth boly Setipture ; ; thus is the 
Fubile introduced to ethis number, as being a made out of 


booties wherein notwithſta there may be a miſs on ; for this 


the cricical account will beour of the latirude of 7, nor happen before che$ or 


ariſerh noc from 7 times 7, he iv, 49; but was obſerv the fiftiech _— 
is expreſſed; And you ſhall hallow the fiftiech year, « Pubilt 


tieth year be unto you. MO ACE ar hath 
the year of Pubile, comech nor | 


ſelves, as is delivered by Fex- Mains , that 
Pvig the account of the years of 7, be che fbnecy wb is the Releaſe, ard] 
egos the year of ?abilſe; Thus ivit alſo eſteemed t16 ſmall advancement 


whto chis number, rhar the Genealogy of our Saviour is ſathmed n t4, 
hat is, this number donbied ; ; according” 2 is expreſſed. $6 all the ox Pri 


RE into Babylon, are fourceen generations, and from the catrying 
reariory St fot from 


abylon unto Chriſt , are oper Which Hever-| 
; Phereas | 


Aa | 
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zumber, and they tf ilftire, yet 
GK Gere © cnet, theo the valgilty reared in 
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aRiye and caſual conſiderations ; they bzing many. times delivered: Hieroghyptii- 
cally; Metaphorically , Illuſtratively:, and not with reference unto. action or 
cauſality.  Trueic- is, that God made all things in number, weight and mez- 
ſure; -yet nothing by them or through the efficacy of either. Indeed our daies, 
actions.and motions being meaſured by time ( which is but motion, meaſured.) 
| whac ever is obſervable in any, fals under the account of ſome number , which 
| notwithſtanding cannot be denominated the cauſe of thoſe events... So do we 
injuſtly aſſign the power of Action even unto Timeitſelf, nor. do they ſpeak 
properly. who ſay that Time conſumeth all things, for Time.is, not. effeccive, 
ner are: bodies deſtroyed by it, bur from rhe action and patlion ofcheir Ele- 
ments init; whoſe account it anly afforderh : and \mealuring our their moti- 
on, informs us in the 
or phyſically. produceth the ſame, rw arts 30% 
: A, ſecond conſideration which -promotetrh; this; opinion , are, confirmations 
drawn from Writers, who have made obſervations, or ſer -down favourable 
'reaſous for this Chmacterical year, ſo have; Henricus Ranzovins , Baptiſta 
' Cogronchur, and Leviuus Lemmnins much confirmed, the fame ; but-above all, 
that, memorable Letter of A»o»ſtus ſent unto bis Nephew Caizs, wherein he 
encourageth him-to celebrate hi 
the great. Climactericaland dangerous -;ycar unto. man : which nowichſtanding 
rightly. perpended, , it can be no ſingularity ro- queſtion. it., nor any new Pa- 
po brand | 9930, 5 3 2 od 
For firſt, It is implicitely, and upon conſequence deni _ Ariſtotle in his 
Politicks, in that __— againſt _— who--meaſured _= ok and 


hers which are ineffectuall, and haye not the nature of cauſes; now by. 


that 15,. ſeptenaries, and novenaries ſet down by the bare obfervarion of num- 
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both which confGſting of ſquare andquadrate numbers,. were.thought by Plarp 


rous then the other; for 'nNa | 
is,. 7 and. 9, yer. neither of them ſqygre or quadrate ,,.and asit is different from, 

them both, fo. is-.it not. potent. in- either. . Nor1s this year remarkable in the, 
{ dearh of many. famqus. men. . I find indeed that Ariſtorle diedthis year, but he. 
| by the vigour of his mind, a long cime ſuſtained a natural infirmity of ftomack , 
ſo that. it was a greater wonder he. attained unto Sixty three, theg, that he lived' 
| no longer. "The Pſalm of ſes batch mentioned & year. of danger differin from. 


| lzbeſe: and chat is cen times 7 or ſeventy; for {0, it is ſaid, The daics of Man. 


+ 
[2 


' xs relates in.a ſpeech of - his unto. Creſus, Ego annis ſeptuagimta bumane- vite. 
modum definio:' and furely that year- mult be of greateſt danger, which is the| 


| Period of allhe reſt ; and fewelfaldly.paſs thorow that, which/iser as a bound | 


for few or none to-paſs.., And therefore the conſent. of elder times, ſerling cheir| 
conceits upon Climacters, not only differing from this of ours, bur one another, | 
though ſeveral Nations and Ages do fancy'unto themſelves different years of dan- 


is nativity, for he had.now eſcaped Sixty three, | 


murcation of States, by. a periodical fatality of number. Prolome that famous | 
Mathematician plainly faith , he will not deliver, his doctrines. by parts and | 


theſenumbers faith Rodiginns and Miraniula, be implicth Climactericall years,} 


ders. . Cenſorinus an Author of great authority, and ſufficient antiquity, ſpeaks |. 
yet more-amply in his book De die Natali, wherein-.expretily. treating of Cli-|' 
macterical dates, he thus delivereth himſelt. Some maintain that7 times 7, thac| 
is, fourty nine, is molt dangerous. of any other, and.this is the moſt general opis.| 
nion , others. unto.7 times 7, add 9 times 9, that is, the year. of eighty one, | 


and others to/be of great conſideration , as for this year of Sixty three or 7 
| tumes 9, though ſome eſteem it of moſt danger, yet.doI concerveit leſs dange- | 


rhough.it containeth boch numbers above:named, chat: | 


are.threeſcore_and-ten. And the. very. fame is affirmed by Selon, .as Herode-| 


periods' and terms of their duration, racher theneffecterh'! 
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ger, yetevery oneexpects the ſameevent,andconltant verity in each. 
1 Again, Though Farre divided the daies of maninto five portions,. Hippocrates 
ey 4. h aint 
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{into 7, and 'S9lo# jnto req ;* yer probably their divifi8tis wete'to be rRAvEHd 
\|with4aricude, and their conſiderarions' ndt firialy ro be thHfed dtith; their laſt 
-unities.. 'So- when' /ar74 Efterideth Paerriz unto T5!" 7 mis URS 30. 
| Faventusunto 35. Thereisa latitude between the termFor fagotbf” 

1-and the verity holds good ih the attifetito of any years » 
1 Hippocrates dividerh our life into'7 degrees of Nages, at 
fir”. Of the fecond 14. Of thethr@28-"Of the Hub 


% 


—_ obs - 


'Of The fixt. '56. - Arid'of the fevetith, the laft year-when ever it appenieth ; 
herein we'tndy obſerve, he maketh not his diviſions preciſely by 5 grit ng 
| omits the great Climacterical , beſide there' is cen evety ofie ax Jealt the 


| faritudeof 7 years, 'in whithifpace or irite?val, thizt is eithet in the third or fourch 
| year, what ever falleth -out'is equally vefified of thewhoſt degree, 5 thotigh ic 
| had happenedin rhe ſeventh: © Solon divided"it into tef Sefitenarits, Vecaiife ith 
every one thereof;a mat received fone ſenſibieriivrarion';” in 'the firſts Dedsn b 
| rionor falling of reeth : inthe ſecond Pabeſcaiice; in thethirtd the beard gtoweth : 
inthe fourth irengch prevails: in the fiftrharurity for 1ffoe ; in the fit thode- 
| ration ofappetite, in the ſeventh prudetie,”' ce. "Now herein there is 1 tolera 
| ble latirude, and —_ the divifiot! provect by 7, yet Hier the total Verity. to 
| de reftrained unto thefaſt yeat ,, rot cGnſtaritly tobe expeted the beard” ſhould 
be compleat' #t 21. or wifdom acquired ſuſt in'49.” aid thas affo though 7 
times 9, contain one of thoſe feprenaries, *ahd- dorh alſ@happen io our decli ng 
years ; yet thighe the everits thereof be iriput@@{'unto the whoſe ſepterary ;"* a | 
be more. rexfonably entettzined with fone. lacitide, thin Mice retticelf to 
che laſt number, or all che accidents from 56. impured mittSixry INTE! 
' Thirdly, Although this opinion may ſeth confirmet'by obfervarion, adTten 
f thay ſay it ath been foobſerved, yer we'ſpeak alſo upon cre, 6. 

| | Nevechat men from obfervation will cofleet no ſatisfaction. ' Thar other Fears} 
may be raken againſt ir, eſpecially if rhey havethe atlvahrage ro precefeir'; is" 
ſixry againkt ſixry three, aadfixty three upainſt 66, For fewer architi ro the Tat- 
rer then the former ;, and {6 ſardy in” rhe firſt ITY moſt! tie, and 
probably alfo in the very firft year , for alf that' ever lived were inthe ron | 

thar year , beſide, the infirmities char atteridir are ſo many, atid che body '| | 


” , 


receives them ſoconfirmed; we ſcarce coun any alive thar isnbr paſt it. *-_ 
| © Fabririns Paduanins difcourſing of the great Climacterical, attempr# 9'tlume-' 
ration of eminent men, who died in that year ; bur in ſo fmall a number, ,4s riot. 
Tfufficient ro make a conſiderable Induction. He mentioneth but four, Diogines 
| Cynicns, Dionyſome Heracledticus, Xemcrates Platonicns, and Plato. ' As for Di- 
onyſins,” as Cenforinns witneſſerh, he famiſhed himſelf in the 82 year of his life ;| 
Xenocrates by the teſtimony of Laertizs fell imo a canldron, and died thefame| 
year : and Diogenes the 'Cymick, by the fame teſtimony lived almoſt unto nitiety. 
The date of Patces death is not exattly agreed on, bur all diffenc fro this which 
he derermineth : Neanthes in Laertias extendeth his daies unto 84. ' S13dar ut- 
to 82. But Hermippss definerh his dearhin $1. And his dtcount ſeemeth moſt 
exa , for if, as he delivererh, P/aro was born in the 88 Olytnpiade, and died 


, 


inthe firſt year of rhe 108, the account will ot furpaſs rhe year of 81, and ſo, 
{it his death he verified the opinion of his life, and of chelifeof man, whofe pe-| 
riod, as Cenforinn: recorderh, he placethin the Quadrare of 9 or 9 if hg TH: 
Scs o Wot 

ecadte 


facrifice ugto him, as decharing in his dearh\ſomewhar above humanity ;' be 
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| is,” eighty one { and therefore a5 Seneca delivereth, the Magicians at Ar gu 
c 
AX 


he died in the day of his nativity, and withouc deduRjon' j accor tif ſ' 
the year of eighty one. ' Bodiwe 1 confeſs, deliversa larger WFof men rar died! 
fin chis year, Morinntur iminmerabiles aun ſexayeſinto rertis A tes; a + | 
pms, Bocarixr ,- Brruardys , Eruſmm, Lyterus, Mel aiffhon,: Sploins , Alex-! 
anier, Yaeobus Sturmins,” Niedlgns Cuſamis, Thomas Linieer, eodem 419 _ 
; ; CE/ HS 
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ceſu f _ Wherbn beſide, chat it werg: got difficulc 20,makea larger Catalogue 
of meme perſons that died in other years, we cannor. but doubt the verity 
of his. 100. * As for Sylvixsand Alexander, which of that name he mean- 


«th know not; but for. Chryſpps, by the teſtimony of Laerrivs, he died in 
the 73 year, Bocatins-in' the 62, Linacer the 64, 'and'Era/ſmas exceeded 70, as 
Panlxs: 7evins bath delivered in his Elogy of learned. men. Andas for Cicero, 
as Plutarch in his life affirmerh, he was ſlainin the year of 64 , and therefore 
ſure the queſtion is hard ſer, and we. have no eaſie reaſon to doubt, when preac 
and entire Authors ſhall introduce. injdſtifiable examples, and auchorize their 
 aſſerfions by what is not authentical. - x 


Fourthly ,- They which proceed upon firi&t numerations, and; will by ſuch 
regular and determined waies meaſure. out the lives of men, and periodically 
define the alterations-of their rempers; conceive a;regularity in mutations , 
with, an equality in conſticutions, and forget that, variety, which Phyſitians 
therein diſcover. - For ſeeing we affirm/ that women do naturally grow old. be- 
fore men, that the cholerick fall ſhorc in longzvity of the ſanguine, that there 
is ſenium ante ſenctutem , and many grow old before they arrive- at age , we 
'cannot affix unto. them. all, one common. point of danger , but ſhould rather 
by areſpeRtive fatality unto each. Which is concordant unto the doRrine 
of the numeriſts,, and. fuch -as maintain this opinion :. for they affirm that one 
number reſpeteth men, another women, as Bodin, explaining that of Senecs 
| Seprnmas quiſy, annus atati ſignum imprimit, ſubjoins Hoc de maribus ditum, 


' | eporenis, boc primum intwers licet, | perfeftum numerum, ideſt, ſextum faminas 


ſeptenarium mares immutare. 


" Fiftly, Since we eſteem this opinion to have ſome ground in-nature , and 
that nine times ſeven revolutions of che Sun., imprint: a dangerous:Charactec 


7 on ſach as arrive unto it; ir will leave ſome doubc-behind, in what ſubjecti- 


on hereunto werethe lives. of our forefathers preſently after the flood ; and 
moreeſpecially before ic, who actaining unto 3 or 900 years, had nor. their 
Climacters Computable .by digics,, or as. we do account them , for! the great 
Climacterical was. paſt unto them before they begat Children, . or gave any 
Teſtimony of their virility ; for we read not that any begar children before 
the age of ſixty five. And this may alſo afford a.hinc _ to enquire, what are 
the Climacters of other animated creatures; whereof che lives of attain 
_ - og as this of ours, and that of otheres exrend a conſiderable ſpace 
ond. | FETT 
| Laſtly, The imperfect accounts that _ men have kept, of time , and the dif. 
ference thereof both. in the ſame and divers common Wealths, will much diſtract}, 
the certainty of this. aſſertion, For though there were a fatality in this year, | 
yet divers were ,' and others might be outin their. account, aberring ſeveral 
waies from the true and juſt compute, and calling, that one year, which per- 
haps ops be another. <= atv 
For-firſt , They might be out in the commencement or beginning of their 
account , for every 'man is many moneths elder then he computeth. For al- 
though we' begin the ſame from our nativity, and conceive that .no arbitrary , 
bur natural term of compute, yet for the duration of life or exiſtence, we 
participate in the womb the uſual diſtinRtions of time ; and are not to be exempt- 
ed from the account of age and life , where we are ſubje& to diſeaſes, and | 
| often ſuffer death. And therefore Pythagoras, Hippocrates, Diocles, Avicen- 
»4 and others, have ſer upag.us numeral relations and temporal conſiderations 
in the womb , not only affirming the birth of the ſeventh moneth co be virall, 
that of the eighth morrall, but the. progreſſion.thereto to be meaſured by. rule, 
and-to held a proportion unto motion and formation.. As what receiveth mo- 
tion in the ſeventh, co be perfeed-in the Triplicities ;, that is, the woe of con-. 
FIR rmation 
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formation nnto motion is double, and that-from motion unto the birth, creble x 
So whar is formed the 3 5 day, is moved the ſeventy, and bornthe 210 day. And 
therefore if any inviſible caufality-there be, that after ſo-many. years doch evi- 
dence it ſelf ar Sixty three, it will be queſtionable whether ics. aRivity only ſer} 
out at our nativity, and begin not rather in,che womb, wherein we-placethe like 
conſiderations. ' W hich doth not only entangle this affertion, bur” harbatrea- 
dy embroiled the endeavours of Aſtrology in: the erection. of Schemes, 2nd che 


| 


| 


judgement of death or diſeaſes, for being--not incontroulably determined, ar! 
what cime to begin, whether. at. conceptaon, . animation-or excluſion (it being 
indifferent unto. the influence of heaven to. begin at either ) rhe have invented , 
another way, that is, co begin ab Hora queſtions, as Haly, Meſſaballach, Gam , 
veths, and Guido-Bonatus bave delivered, = 4021552 

Pain, In regard of the meaſure of time by monetbs and years, there: will ! 
be no ſmall difficulty , and if we ſhall {krictly contider it;; many have beenand | 
ſtill may be miſtaken. For neither che motion of the Moon, whereby moneths | 
are computed; nor of theSun, whereby -years are accounted, confiſteth" of 
whole numbers, but admits of fraftions, and broken parts, as we have alrea- 
dy declared. concerning the Moon. Thar. of the Sun conſtlterh of 365: daies, | 
and almoſt 6 hours, chat is, wanting eleven' minutes; which 6 hours omitted, 
or not taken notice of, will in proceſs of time. largely deprave the compute; 
and chis is the occaſion of the Biſlextile or leap-year, which-was not obſerved 
in all times; nor punRually in all Common-Wealths; ſo-that in Sixry three 
years there may. be loſt almoſt 18 daies, omitting the intercalation of one day 
every fourth year, allowed: for chis quadrant, or 6 hours ſupernumerary. 
And though the ſame were obſerved, yer to you ſtriccly a-man may be ſome- 
what out in the account of his age at. Sixtythree , for althoughevery fourth 
year we inſert oneday, and ſo: fetch up the quadrant, yet. thoſe eleven minutes 
whereby che year comes ſhort of perfe& -6.hours, willin the circuit of thoſe 
yearsariſe unto certain hours; andina larger progreſſionof time unto certain 
daies. Whereof at preſent we find experience in the Calender we obſerve. 
For the «lian year of 365 daies being. eleven minutes larger then the annual 
revolution of the Sun, there will ariſe an anticipation in» the Aquinoxes; and 
as 7untingscomputeth, inevery 136 year they will anticipatealmoſt one day. 
And therefore thoſe ancient men and Neſtors of old times, which yearly: ob- 
ſerved their nativities, might be miſtaken in the day; norithie ro bocoalioned 
without a grain of Salr , which is dehvered by Xfoſes; Ar theend of four 
hundred years, even the ſelf-ſame day, all the hoaſt of 1f-ael went our of the 
land of Egypt. For in that ſpace of time the X&quinoxes had anticipated, and 
the eleven minutes had amounted far abovea day. And-this compute rightly 
conſidered will fall fouler on them who caſt up the lives of Kingdoms, andſum 
up their duration by particular nuznbers; as Plato firſt began, and ſome 
have endeavoured ſince by perfect and ſpherical numbers,. by che ſquare and 
cube of 7 and 9 and 12, the great number of Plaro. Wherein indeed Bodrne 
hath attempted a particular enumeration, - but ( beſide che miſtakes commit- 
tible in the ſolary compute of years ) the difference af Chronologie diſturbs 
the ſatisfaction and quiet of his computes; ſome adding, others detracting; and 
few puricrually according inany one year ; whereby indeed ſuch vcedunts Wood 
be made up; for the variation in an unite deſtroyes the total illation. - 


Thirdly, The compute may be unjuſt noronly in a ſtrict acception, of ew] 
daies or hours, bur inthe latitude alſo of ſome years; and chis may happen from 
the different compute of years iti divers Nations, and even ſuch as did main- 
tain the moſt probable way. of accouat : their year being not only different 
from one another, bur the civil and cotnmon-account diſagrreing much from 
the natural year, whereon the ay is founded, Thus from the teſtimony 
| c of 


Comment. in 
Spheram 1b, 
de Sacro boſco. 


Mat, Hiſlor. 
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The Luoary . | 
year what, 


The Solary |. yen daies longer. Now hereby the account of the one would very much ex- 
year what, ceed-the other: A man in the one would account himſelf 63, when one in the 


compute of the one anticipating that of che other , | 


For the civil. year whereofthe people took notice, did ſometimes come ſhort 
and-ſometimes exceed the natural. For according. to Varro , Saetoninus and 


+ 304 daies, that is, 61 lefs then ours containeth , after by Nama or 'T arquine 
| | from- a ſuperſticious conceit of imparity were added 51 daies, which made 355, 


ſhortertime ; or fromthe _ of the year that men might be advantaged, 
S, 


e mean time they might be out wherein they ſummed up 
ClimaRerical obſervations. 
"1 Laſtly, One way more there may be of miſtake, and that not unuſuall among 
us, grounded upon a double compute of the year , the one beginning from the 
25 of March, the other from the day of our” birth, unto the ſame again , 
which is the natural account, Now hereupon many men frequently miſcaſt 
| their. daies, for in their age they deduce the account not from the day of 
their birth, but the year of our Lord, wherein they were born. So a man 
| that was born in January. 1582, if heliveto fall ſick inthe latter end of March 
| 1645, will ſum up his age, and fay I am now Sixty three, and in my Cli- 
macterical and dangerous year; for I wasborn in the year 1 582, and'now it 
is 1645, Whereas indeed he wanteth many moneths of that year, conſidering 
the true and natural account unto his birth; and accounteth two moneths for 
a year : and though the fength of time and accumulation of years do render = 
2/1 F5 | | miſtake} 


mo —m—m_— —— 
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| miſtake inſenſible; yeris it all one, as if one-born in January 1644, ſhould 
be accounted a year old the 25 of March 1645; '_ © 
, All which perpended, it may be eaſily perceived with what inſecurity of 
truth we adhere unto this opinion ; aſcribing not only effe&ts depending on | 
the natural period of time unto arbitrary calculations, and fuch as vary at 
pleaſure , bur confirming. our teners by the- uncertain account of others and 
: {| our ſelves. There being no poſitive or indiſputable ground where to begin 
| Four compute ; thatif chere were, men have been ſeveral waies miſtaken ; the 
beſt- in ſome latitude, orhers in greater, according to the different compute of 
divers ſtates, the ſhort and irreconcilable years ot ſome, the exceeding error 
in the narural frame of others, and che lapſes and falſe deduRions of ordinary 
accounfantsin moſt, -_ | - 
Which duly conſidered, together with a'ſtri&t account and critical examen 
of reaſon, will alſo diſtra& the witty determinations of Aſtrology. That Sa- 
turn the enemy of life, comes. almoſt every ſeventh year, unto the quadrate 
or malevolent place, unto that where it begun: that: as the Moon 'about 
every ſeventh day arriverh unto a_ contrary ſign, ſo Saturn, which remaineth 
about as many years, as the Moon doth daies in one fign, and holdeth the | 
ſame conſideration in years as the Moon in daies; doth cauſe theſe periculous | - 
periods. Which together with other Planets, and profe&tion of the Horoſcope, 
unto the ſeventh houſe, or oppoſite ſigns every ſeventh 'year, oppreſſeth 
ayog natures, and cauſerh obſervable mutations, in the ſtate of ſublunary 
chings. | WW 
Further ſatisfaction may yer be had from the learned diſcourſe of Sale | ,,,,,; +: 
fins lately publiſhed, if any defire-to:be informed how different the preſent | n«Berica, 
obſervations are from thoſe of the ancients; how every one hath different 
.Climacterieals ; with many other obſervables, impugning the preſent opinion. 
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Cray. XI11. 
of the Canicular or Dog-daies. 


5 OY 


V V Hereof to ſpeak diſtintly : among the Southren conſtellations two 
there are which bear the name of the Dog, the one in 16 —_— 

of latitude, containing on the left thigh a Star of the firſt nfagnitude, uſually 
called Procyon or Anticanis , becauſe fay* ſome it riſeth before the other; 
which if truly underſtood , muſt be reſtrained unto thoſe habirations, who | fam; 
have elevation of pole above thirty two degrees. Mention thereof there is in ſucrit & flella 
Horace, who ſeemsto miſtake or confound the one with the other ; and after veſans Leouie, 
him in Gale, who is willing, the remarkableſt Star of the other ſhould be 
called by this name, becauſe it is the firſt that ariſeth in the conſtellation ; | 
which notwithſtanding , to ſpeak ſtritly , it"is not ; unleſs we except one 
of the third magnitude in the right paw in his own and our elevation, and 
two more on; his head in and beyond the degree of Sixty. A ſecond and more 
| conſiderable one there is, and neighbour unto the other, in 40 degreesof ati. 
tude, containing 18 Stars, whereof thatin his mouth of the firſt magnitude, | yy... 
the Greeks call Z<je:@, the Latines Can major , and we emphaticaly-'the| Dog-Rar ts, 
Dog-Star. --- | £1405 

How from the riſing of this Star, not coſmically, that is; with che Sun, but 
| Heliacally, that is, its emerſion from q—_—_ the hn the. or com-| 
| puted their canicular daies; concerning which e ger y paſſer an Opinion, | 
| ther during thoſe daies, all ne An or .ule- of Ph tk /is £0 be. declined , | 


fam P-ocyon 


byſick | 
and the cure commited unto nature. on therefore «& though there were 
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' | The riſing and ſetting both of this Star and others being obſerved by. che Ancients, | 


| 
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any. feriation in nature, or juſtitiums 4maginable in profeſſions, whoſe ſubjeR 
isnatural, and under no intermiſfive, but conſtant way-of mutation ; this ſeaſon 
is commonly termed the Phyſitians vacation, and ſtands fo received'/by 'moſt 
men... - Which conceit however general, is not- only- erroneous, but unnacural , 
and ſubſiſting upon foundations either: falſe, uncertain , miſtaken, or miſappled, 
delerves, not of mankind that indubitable afſent ir ftindeth.. - *- - | 

- For firſtqwhich ſeemsto be the ground of this aſſertion, and not to be drawn 
into queſtion, that is, the magnifed quality of this Star conceived; to cauſe, ' 
or intend the heat of this ſeaſon, whereby theſe daies become more obſervable then 
thereſt-; we find thac wiſer Antiquity was: not of .this-opinion.” For, ſeventeen 
hundred years ago it was asa vulparetror rejeted- by Geminas, a. learned ma- 
themarician in his Elements of Aftronomy ;, wherein he plainly afftirmeth, char 
common opinion made that a cauſe, which was at firſt obſerved bur as a ſign. 


todenoteand- teſtifie certain points of mutation, rather then conceived to induce 
or effe& the ſame... For our fore-fathers; faich: hey obſerving the courſe of 
the Sun;,.and marking certain mutations co-happen in his progreſs ''chrough 
particular parts of the Zodiack, they regiſtred and'fer them downin their Para- 
pegimes, or Aſtronomical- Canons; and being not -able-to defignthefe times by 
daies, moneths or years { the compute thereof, and the beginning ot the year 
being. different, according unto different Nations.) they : thought beſt to ſettle a 
general account untoall ; and'to determine theſe alterations by:fome known and | 
anvariable ſigns; and ſuch did they conceive the riſing and ſetting of the fixed 
Stars., not aſcribing thereco any _ of 'cauſality, bur notice and fignification. 
th; 


And thus much ſeems implied in that expreſſion'of Homer, when ſpeaking. of the 
Dog-Star,he concludeth randy Ie: Te oven \ Timon Malum. autem fignum'|. 


eft;.. The fame as Petavixs obſerveth,, is implied in the-word of Prolomy, and the'| 
Ancients, ati 2moyueocy, that is, of the fignification of Stars, , The term of 
Scripture alſo favours ir, asthat of” 1ſaiah, Nolirerimere a fignss celi, and that 
in Geneſis, Ut fint in figna & tempora: Let there be lights in the firmamenc, 
and ler them be for ſigns and for ſeaſons. | 
The Primative and leading magnifyers of this.Star,, were the Eg yprians, the 
great admirers of dogsin earth and heaven. Wherein they worſhipped Axbis | 
or-Mercarins, the Scribe of Satarn,and-Counſtller of O/yris, the great inventor 
of theie. religious rites, and Promoter-of good unto e/Zgypr, Who: was there- | 
fore tranſlated intothisStar ;, by the «Egyptians called: Sorhis, and.Siris by the | 
{Seer . from; whence that Sjri45 or the Dogs-Rar hadiits-name, is by fome 
conjectured. 1} 4/4, 4 1 TIS. burts | 
Andtbis they looked upon, not with reference unto hear, hut celeſtial influence: 
uponthe faculties of man, in order to religion and all ſagacious invention ; and 
from; hence derived'the abundance and great fertilicy of -£gypr, the.overflow: 
of Nylss happening about the aſcent hereof. And therefore in Hieroglyphical | 
monuments, Annbis1s deſcribed with a Dogs head, with a Crocodile between his: 
legs, with a ſpherein his hand, with two ſtars, anda water pot Randing by him ;: 
implying thereby, /che riſing and ſetting of the Dog-ſtar, and tlie:inundacion 
of the River Nylss. - Tx * 91-bit p25 1 5570-11 
_Burif all were filent, Galen bach explained this/point unto the: like 3; who ex 
pounding the reaſon why Hippocrates declared theaffeRions of the , year by the 
riſing and ſetting of Stars, it was faith he, becauſe he would proceed on ſigns: 
+ > ny know unto all-Nations. And\uponthis words mithe:firlt of the 
Epidemicks, 1» Thaſo Autunme: circa Equinoxium ſub virgilias pluvie. erant 
»ulte; he thus enlargeth. If (ſaith he.) 7 fame: compute of timesand moneths: 
were obſerved by all Nations , Hippocrates hadinever made any merition either of 
Ar@urus, Pleiades or the Dog-Srar ; but would have plainly faid; in.Afacedonia; : 


in 
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' inthe moneth Dion, thus gr thus was che/ayr diſpoſed.' But for. as-much as 
| the Moneth Dion is only known unto the' Aſacedonigns, but obſcure unto the 
| Athenians and other Nations ; he found more general diftintions of time, and | 
| inſtead of naming monerhs,. would uſually ſay, at the A&quinox, the riſing of | 
the Pleiades, .or the Dog-Star. - And-by cis. way did the Ancients divide the ; 
ſeaſons of. the year, the Autumn, Winter, Spring, and- Summer. 'By-the riſing | How the An- | 
of the Pleiades, denoting che beginning of Summer, and by that of the Dog- | cients divided | 
ſtar, the declination thereof. By this way Ariſterle chrough all his: hooks: of | *Þ* ſeaſons of | 
Animals, diſtinguiſheth their times of generation, laticancy, migration, ſanity the year. | 
and venation., And. this were an allowable way of compute, and. ſtill tobe re- 
tained, were the ſite of.the Stars as inalterable, and their aſcents as inyaria- 
ble as primative. Aſtronomy conceived. them. And therefore though. 4riferle 
frequently. mentioneth this Star, and particularly affixmech that Fiſhes in the 
Boſphorugare beſt catched from the arile of the" Dog-Star,. we mult not conceive 
the ſame a meereffect thereof. *Nor. though Sca/iger from hence be willing to 
| infer the efficacy of this Star, . are we induced hereto. | except becauſe. 'the-ſame | 
Philoſopher, affirmech ; that Tunny. is. far, about.theriling of the Pleiades, and 
departs upon Arcturus, or that moſt inſeRs are lareng, from the (ettingof the 
7 Stars , except, I ſay, the give ugalſo leave co infer thag theſe particular effects 
and alterations proceed from thoſe Stars; which were indeed þur. deſignations of 
ſuch quarters and portiqns of the year, - wherein the ſame-wereobſeryed; Now ; 
| whar Pliny affirmeth of the-Orix, that it {eemerh ro.adore this Star, andtakech 
notice thereof. by voice and {terautation; untill we be,betrer aſſured of irs verity, 
we ſhall not falve the ſympathy. ws S143 2141 $112 oh 
| Secondly, What ſlender opinionthe Ancients held of theeficacy of this Star; is 
declarable fromtheir cOMmPage. For as Geminauzaffirmerh; and Petavinxs bis learned 
Commentator proverh, they began their account fromirs Heliacal) emgrſion,and 
not.ics coſmical aſcent. The coſnucal aſcentigovofa Star we'term thar, whedir ari- | _ 
| ſerh together with theSua ,,or che ſame; degree; of the Fclipriek wherein rhe Sun | 17;197h* Col 
| abideth:and that the Heliacall, when a Star which befors for the vicinity'9f the Sun ; 
was not viſible, being further removed, beginnerh to appear, Far che annual motion | ywyg1e che He 
'of the Sun from Welt to Eaſt being far ſwitter then that ofahe fixed Stars,: be mult | liacal afcene |) 
of neceſſity leave them on the Eaſt whilſt he: haſtenech: forward}, and-obſcurerh | of Stars is, 
others tothe Welt :and ſo.che Moon who gerforms ics megion ſwifter then the Sun 
( as may be obſerved in their ConjunRions-and Balifes) rt Eaſtward::Que of 
his rayes, and appears when the Sun js ſet. If therefore-the Nog-lhar-had this 
effectuall heat which is aſcribed unto ir, it -would: afford beſt evidence thereof, 
and the ſeaſon would be .moſt feryent, when-it ;ariſeth 4n-cheprobablekt place of 
ics a&ivity, that is, the coſmicall aſcent-,, fox, therejn it aziſeth-with che $no;and is 
|includedijn the ſame, irradiation. But the ume obſerved bythe,Ancjents was Jong 
after this aſcent, andin the Heliacal emerhon; when it becomes at greateſt diſtance 
from rhe Sun, neither riſing with it nor,near.it-. Andtherefore; had chey con- 
ceived any more thena bare {agnality in this Scar,ar aſeribedche heat of. che-leaſon 
thereunto.z,they would not have computed, from irs Heliacall aſcent, which was 
af inferioyr efficacy ; nor imputed the.xehemency (of heat unto thole-poinrs 
| wherein it,vas more remiſs, and where wich.lels probabilicy they might- make out 
its action, | orleans | | 
-| Thirdly, Although we derive the authority of cheſe daies from obſervations 
of the Ancients, yet. are our computes.very 4ifferenc, andinch as confirm nor 
each other.. For whereas cry obſerve. it, Hehacally ,, we-ſeem to, obſerve ir 
Coſmically , for before i. ariſeth-Helacally ;unto! our.latirude; the Summer is | 
evenat an end.. Again, we,compute not.only from diffgrencaſcents, bur alſo-from 
divers Stars , they from.the greacer Dogyhtr y WE: from he leſſer , cheyfrom 
Orivns, we from Cephalus his Dog ; they from Seirins;! we from Procyan ; ed 
| r | 
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| his'proper: bouſe, it is'conjoyned with many Stars; whereof two of the firſt | 
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in 19> Hr the Dog-daies with us is ſer down the 19 of July, abour which 
timethe lefler Dog-ſtar ariſech wich the Sun, whereas the Star of rhe greater 
Dog aſcenderh not uncill after that monerh:* And this miſtake will yer be Jarger, 
if rhe te be made ſtrier,and as Dr. Bainbrigge late profeſſor of Aſtronomy 
in Oxford, hath ſer ir down. Who in the year i629 compured, that in rheHorizon 


| 


of Oxford, the Dog-ſtar aroſe nor before the fifteenth day of Auguſt ; when in | 
our Alnanack accounts, thoſe daies are:almoſt ended. So that the common and 
received time nor anſwering the true compute, ic fruſtrates rhe obſervations of 
our ſelyes. / And being alſo different from the calcultaions of the Ancients, their 
obſervations confirm tiot ours,nor ours theirs, but rather confuce each other. 

Nor will the computes of the Ancients be ſo. Authentick unto thoſe, who 


ſhall take notice, 'how commonly they payne celeſtial deſcriprions of other 
climes unto their own ; wherein che lea Bainbrigins juſtly reprehenderth A1a- | 
nilinz, who transferred the £y yprien deſcriptions unito the Roman account ; con- 
ranges obſer vation of the Greekand BarbarickSpheres. | 
Fourthly, ( whictisthe Argument of RL FO there any ſuch effetu- 
all heat'inthis Star, yer'could it' bur weakly evidence the ſame in Summer, it 
being abour-40 degrees diſtant fromthe San; and ſhould rather manifeſtirs warm- 
ing poweriinthe Winter, when it remains conjoyned with the Sun in its Hybernal | 
converfion. ” For abour- the 29 of October, .and inthe 16 of Scorpius, and fof 
again in” January, the'Sun performs his revglurion in the ſame paralle with the 
Dog-ſtar Again, If-weſhould impure the heat of rhis ſeaſon, unto the co-ope- | 
ration of any' Scars with-che Sun, it ſeems more favourable for our times, to 
aſcribe the ſame unto. the conſtellation of Lev. Where beſides that the Sun is in 


magnitude;” and in the 8* of Auguſtis corporally conjoyned with Baſilifcus 
rat ſeated almoſt in the Ecliptick. - 
Fifcly, Tf allweregrarited, obſervationand reaſon were alſo for it, and 
were it an'undniablecruth; that ar effefual fervour- proceeded from this Scar. | 
et would not the ſame. determine cheopinion now'in queſtion, ir neceſſarily | 
fering\ſach reſtrictions as ' rake off penerall Hlations. For firſt in regard of | 
differenr lacirudes, -unto ſome the 'canicular daies are in the Winter ,- as unto | 
ſuchas have noJatitude;' but live in arighe Sphere, that is, under the EquinoRial 
line ; for-untothem-it-ariſer when' the Sun 'isabour the Tropick of Cancer ; | 
which ſeaſon unto them is Winter, 'an{'the Son remoteſt' from them. ' Nor hath 
the ſamepoſitionin the Summer, that is; in the Equinoial points, any'advantage | 
from-it; for in the- 0ne-point the Sun- is 'at the Meridian, before the Dog-ſtar 
ariſerh; iwthe other theSrar'is ar che Meridian, before the Sun aſcendeth. 
- Some latitudes haveno'canicular: dajesat all; 'as nainely all thoſe which have 
ethen73 degreesof Northern Elevation ; as the terricory of Nova Zewbla, |. 
part of Greenland and Tirtary ;forunto-that habitation'the Dog-ſtaris invi-| 
fible, arid appeareth nor'above the Horizon. GHs | 
Unto fuch latitudes as-it ariſeth, citcarrieth a various and a very differenc 
reſpe&; unto ſome it aſcendeth/'whetf Summer” is over , whether we'compute 
Heliacally'or Coſmically ;*forthongtyinto” Alexandricir ariſeth in Cancer, yer it 
ariſerh nor unto Biarinia' Coſmically' before ir” be ' in Virgo , and" Heliacally | 
about the Autumnall Equinox. Even unto the laticude of 5 2, the efficacy thereof 
!s not much - conſiderable, whether weeonfider irsafſcent, Meridian, altirude or 
abode" "above the” Hotitzon.- '-For it=ariſeth very are 'in the year; about che 
| eighteenth of Leo, 'thatis;” the*3'r of July.” Of Meridian Alcicute it hath bur 
23 degrees, ſo that" it'plaies but obliquely uponus; and asthe Sun doth abonr 


/3*of:January. And laſtly; his abode abovethe Horizon is nor great ; for in | 
"I h of Leo, the 31-of July: /although they ariſe together , yer ' 


| dothitſer 


above 5 hours before the 'Sun, -that is, before rwo of the clock, after 


which 


— 
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which time we are more ſenſible. of heat, then all the day befdre; 


alerable, and that ſince elder times they have ſuffered a large and conſiderable va- 
riation of their longitudes. Thelontgitude of a ſtar; to ſpeak plainly ,isits diſtance 
| from the firſt point of numeration toward the Eaſt , which firſt point unto the 

Ancients was the vernal zquinox. Now by reaſon of their motion from Welt to 
to Eaſt, they bave very much varied frotn this poine : The firſt Star of Aries in the 
time of eron the Athenian was placed in the very incerſetion ; which is now 


po 
longicude muſt very much diſtract the opinion of the Dog+itar;. not only-inour 


daies, but in times before and after , for fince the world began ir harh' ariſen in 
Taurus, and if the world laſt, .may have itsafcent in Virgo, 'tothat we muſt place 
the canicular daies , that is,, the hotteſttime'of the year in the Spring in the firſt 
Ape, and in the Aucumn in Ages to come:-; SIR 8 
Thirdly, The Stars have not only yatied their longitudes , whereby their 
aſcents bave alcered ; buc have alſo changed their decliciations, whereby their 
riſing atall, that is ; their appearing hath varied. - The declination of a Star we 
call irs ſhorteſt diſtance from.che Equatgr. . Now though the Poles of che world 
| Hand the Equator be immovable; yet becauſe. che Stars in their proper motions 
from Weſt co Eaſt, do move upon the poles of the Ecliptick, diſtant 23 defitdesand 
an half fromthe Poles of- the Equator; arid delcribe circles parallel not unts the 


removed further from the Equator. All Stars that have their. diſtance from the 
Ecliptick Northward not more then 23 degrees and an half ( which is the 
greateſt diſtance of the Ecliptick from! the Equator )| may in pro$reffi6n 6f 
time have declination Southward, and move beyond che Equator : buf if any 
Star hath juſt this diſtance of 23 andan half ( as hath Capella onthe back of 


happen reſpeRively untoStars which have declination: Southward: - And there- 
\ fore many Stars may be viſible in our Hemiſphere, which are not ſo at preſent . 
and many which are art preſent, ſhall take: leave of our Horizon, and 4 

unto Sourhren habitations, And therefore the time may:come that the Dog- 


ſhewed it ſelf unto our neighbour latitudes. So that canicular daies there have 
been, none, nor ſhall be, yet certainly inall times ſome ſeaſon of the year more 
notably hor then other. | RE - . Qpoehus. BOY | 

Laſtly, We multiply cauſes in vain ; and for the reaſon hereof, weneed'nof 
have recourſe unto any Star bur the Sun, and continuity of its ation. For the 
Sun aſcending into the Northren ſigns, bepetteth firſta remperate hear in the ayr;, 
which by bis approach unto the ſolſtice he intendeth ; and by continugtion in- 
creaſeth the ſame even upon declination. For running over the ſame degrees 
again, char is, in Leo, which he hath done in Taurus./.in July which he did 
in May ; he. augmenceth the heart in che later which he began in the firſt, and 
eaſily intenderh the ſame by continuation which was well promoted-before. $0 
is it obſerved, that they which dwell between the Tropicks and the Equator, 
| havetheir ſecond ſummer hotter and more maturative of fruits then the former. 
So we obſervein the day. ( which is a ſhort year ) the greateſt hear about rwo 
inthe afternoon, when the Sun ispalt the Meridian (whichis his diurnall ſolſtice ) 
and the ſame is evident fromthe Thermometer or obſervations of the weather- 


Secondly, In regard of the variationdf the longitude of che Stars, we are ro 
conſider ( what the Ancients obſerved; not ,) char the fite'of the fixed Stars is 


nr and removed Eaſtward 28 degftees; inſomuch char now the fignof Aries 
efſeth the place of Taurus, and Taurus chat of Gemini, Which variation of 


Equator, but the Ecliptick, they muſt be cherefere ſometimes nearer, ſometimes | 


Ericthonius ) it may hereafter move under the EquinoQial;'' and the fame will | 


ſtar may not be viſible in our Horizon, and the time hath been, when it hath not | 


What the lon- 
g:tude of a 
Star is, 


p 
TT =SISY 
Whar the de-. 
clination of 4 
Scar ls, 


| 


Why the Dog- 
"daies be lo * 
hoc, 


glaſs. So arethecolds of che night ſharper in rhe Summer about two orchree| 
after midnight, and the froſts in Winter ſtronger about thoſe hours. So likewiſe 


though 
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ih the year we obſerve the cold to augment, when the daics begin to increaſe, | 
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though-the Sun be then aſcenſive, and returning from che Winter 'Tropick. 
And therefore if wereſt nor in this reaſon for the heat in the declining part of ; 
Summer, we muſt diſcover freezing Stars that may reſolve the latter colds of, 
Winter, which whoever deſires to invent, let him Srudy the Stars of Audromeds, | 
or the nearer conſtellacion'of Pegaſ#7, which are abouc har time aſcendenr. 

It-cannot therefore ſeem ſtrange, or favour of fingularicy that we have examin- | 
ed this point. Since che fame hath beenalready denied by ſome, ſincerheautho- | 
rity and obſervations of the Ancients rightly underſtood, do nor confirm it, fince | 
our preſent computesare different from'thoſe of the Ancients, whereon notwith- | 

dingthey depend ;/ fincethereis reaſon againſtir; andif all were-gramed, yet ; 
_—_—_— maintained with manifold reſtraints, _ IEEE received. | 
A , fince from plainand narural principles, the doubr may be fairly falved, ! 
Ja 1 ary wo rats fentadberagd rinciples uneſtabliſhed. 

Bat: thar- which- chiefly promoted the confideracion: of cheſe daies; and me- 
dically advanced che fame , was the 'doRrine of Hippecrares, a"Phyſitian of 
ſuch repute, that he received a teſtimony - from a Chriſtian, that might have 
been; given. unco” Chriſt, The firſt' in his book; de' Here, Agquis,  & loc. 
Sydernmy ortws, &c," That is, we areto obſerve-rhe rifing of: Stars, eſpecially | 
the Dog-ſtar, Ar&urus, and the ſetting-of the Pleiades or ſeven Stars; - From | 


whence notwithſtanding we cannot. infer the _ efficacy of theſe Stars, or | 
ce-efficacy particular in medications. ly expreſſing no more hereby then | 


if he-ſhould have plainly faid, eſpeciall notice we are'to rake of the hotteſt | 
time.-in. Summer, of the beginning of!Aurumn and Winter, for bythe riſing | 
ang ſetti SIE and en Gahan. a yp ws | 
ubjoyns thisr  Qacniem hit tempiribus merbi fintuntur, att 
eden. as Phylitians well know, and he elſwhere affirm- |. 
 eth, thac- ſeaſons: determine diſcaſes',' beginning jirv their contraries'; as the 
ſpring the diſeaſes of Autumn, andthe' Summer choſe of Winter. Now ( what 
is very'remarkable) whereas in the fame place he adviſetho obſerve the times 
of notable mutations, as: the Equinoxes , and the -Solſtices, and to decline}; 
Medication ten daies before and after; how preciſely ſoever canicular caucions | 
be conſidered , this:is not obſerved by Phyſitians, nor taken - notice of | by | 
the people. And indeed ſhould we blindly obey the reſtraints both of Phy- 
fitians and Afſtrologers, we ſhould contract the liberty of our preſcriptions , 
and confine the-urilicy of 'Phyfick unto” a very: few daies. For obſerving the 
Dog-daies, and, as-is expreſſed, ſome daies before, likewiſe ten daies before and 
after. the EquinoGtial and Solfticial points , by this obſervation alone are exempt- 
edan hundred daies. Whereuntoif we add the two e/£yypriay daies in every 
moneth, che interjunary and plenilunary exemptions, the Eclipſes of Sun and 
Moon, conjuaGtions and oppoſitions Planetical, the houſes of Planets, and the 
fite,of the Luminaries under the ſigns ( wherein ſome would induce a reſtraint 
of Purgation or Phlebotomy) there would ariſe above an hundred more , fo that 
of the whole year theuſe of Phyſick would not beſecure much above a quarter. 
Now as we do not ſtrictly obſerve theſe daies, ſo need we not the other ; and al- 
though conſideration be made hereof, yet muſt we prefer the nearer indication, be. 
fore thoſe which are drawn from the time of the year;or other celeſtiall relations. 
The ſecond Teſtimony is taken out of the laſt piece of his Age, and after the 
experience ( as ſome think ) of no lefs then an hundred years, that is, his book 
of Aphoriſms, or ſhort and definitive determinations in Phyſick. The Aphoriſm 
: pationes. Sub Cane 
&- Anticane, lay ſome, including both the Dog-ſtars, but chat cannot confiſt 
with the Greek : v7) ws $5 $2 ws, nor hadthatCriticiſm been ever omit- 
ed by Galen. Now how true this ſentence was in the mouth of Hippocrates, and 
with what reſtraint ic muſt be underſtood by us, wilt readily appear from the/| 


difference between us both, in circumſtantial relations. And 


© <D—_—_— 
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And firſt, Concerning his time and Chronology, he lived in the reign of 
Artaxerxes Longimanns , about the 82 Olympiuade , 450 years before vil 
and from our times above two thouſand. Now ſince that time ( as we have al. 
ready declared ) the Stars have varied thier longitudes ; and having made large 
| progreilions from Welt ro Eaſt, the time of the Dog-ſtars aſcent muſt, alſo, very 
| much alter. For itariſeth later now in the year, thenit formerly did inthe lame 
latirude , and far Jater-unto us who havea greater elevation, for in the daies of 
Hippocrates this Srar aſcended in Cancer which now ariſeth in Leo; and will in 
progreſlion of time ariſein Virgo. And therefore in Fg of the time wherein 
he lived, the. Aphoriſm was more conſiderable in his daies then in ours, and'in 
cimes far paſt then preſent, and in his Country then ours. . mo 
|. * The place of his nativity was Coos, an Ifland in the Myrteas Sea, not far from 
Rhodes, deſcribed in Maps by the name of Lango, andcalled by che Taks who 
are Valters thereof, Stancora ; according unto Prolomy of Northern, latirude 36 
degrees. Thar helived and writ in theſe parts, is not improbably colle&ed from 
che Epiilles that paſſed berwixt him and Arzaxerxes., as allo between the Citi- 
zens of Abera, and Coos, 1n.the behalf of Democritas.., Which place being 
ſeated from our latirudeof,,5 2, 16 degrees Southward, there will ariſe a differenc 
conſideration, . and we may. much deceive our ſelves if we conform the aſcent of 


Starsin one place unto another, or conceive they, ariſe the ſame day of the monech 
in Coos and 1. Eagland. ., For as Petavius computes in the firit 7aliap. year, 
at Alexangria of latitude, 31, the Star aroſecoſmically;inche.cwelfth degree ot 
Cancer, Heliacally the 26, by the compure of Gemnas abour this timear Rhoges 
of laticude.3.7,. ic aſcended coſmically. the 16 of Cancer, Neliacally the firſt of 
| Leo, and. about thattimeat Rowe of latitude 42, coſthically,the 22 of Cancer, 
and Heliacally .che firſt of Leo,, For ,unro.places of greater. latirude it; ariſerh 


[ever later, ſothat in ſome latitudes the coſwicall aſcent happenerh nor beforeche 
|rwentieth degree of Virgo, zen daics before the Aurumnall Equinox, and if, hey 
| compute Heliacally, after.c, inLibra,, , ...;, 


* .& 


[.-:- Again, Should: we allow. all, and oply,compute unto the. laticude of.,Cies.; | 
|-yer mo i.not impoſe atotall . omiilion af Phyſick. _Forif is Fm 

| ſon of that, lime, all PhyGck; were co be, declined, then, ſurely in, many, other | 
none were; to, hejuſed at, anytime whatſoever;,. for unco, many,: parts,not, only 
in:the Spring.,.and Autumn, , but alſo in che Winter,, the Sun.is nearer, then unto 
the clime of Coos in the Summer. ©, _1, waa + Aw aff 
'| -- The third coaſideration concerneth purging :medicines, whiclx are at preſent 
[far different from; thoſe implied inchis Aphoriſm,. and ſuch, as were, commonly, | 
aſed. by Hippocrates. - For. three degrees we: make ,of purgative medicines : 


| into which., upon defect of warking,,., it .is-oft-times. conyerted ; and in. this 
form.do we, account Manna; . Caſſia,'Tiamarindes, and many , more , whereof 


Three de: * | 
The firſt chereof js very benigg,. nor far removed from the nature of Aliment, | &<*<* of 


purgations, 


we tind no,mention-in Hippocrates. The: ſecond. is alſo,gentle , having a fa- 
miliarty- with ſome humor , into which it is but converted..if it. fail. of its 
| operation : of this ſort are Aloe, Rhabarb, Senna, &c, Whereof allo. few, 
or none. wereknawn unto. Hippecrates. The third is of a violent and venemous 

uality,, which fruftrace of ics ation, aſſumes as it were the, nature of, poi-! 
/ ſuch as are Scammoneum , Colocynthis, Elaterium, rSppogrbing 4:Th-. 
thymallus, Laureola, Peplum,  &c. Of thus ſort it is manitelt Hppognares | 
made uſe, even in Fevers,, Pleurifies| and Quinſies, and that c6mpolition./js; 
very remakable which is aſcribed unto Drogenes in «A rins,, that is of Pepper,, 


ſcruples and ar balf; which whoſoever ſhould take, would find in bis bowels 

more then a canicular heat, rhough in the depth of Winter-, many of the like', 

nature 'may. be obſerved in c/£rixs., or oa book De Dinamidiis, aſcribed: 
D 


unto ' 
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Sal Armoniac; 'Euphorbium., of each an ounce, the. Doſis whereof fou rang x. 
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Strong purga- 
tlons nor ſo 
well giveo 
in the heat of 
ſummer , and 


why, 


'A Problem, 


1 uſe whereof we refrain not only in hot ſeaſons ,” bur warily exhibit it ac 
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unto Gale , which is the fume orbarim wich the other. | 
ow itt regard of the fecond, and. eſpecially the firſt degree of Purgarives, 
the Aphoriſm is not of force ; bur we may ſafely uſe chem, they being benign 
and of innoxious qualities. And therefore Zacas Gawricus, who hath endea- 
oured with many teſtimonies to adyance this conſideration , at lengrh con- 
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V 
cedeth that lenirive Phyfick may be uſed, eſpecially when the Moon is well 
affected in Cancer or in the watery figns. Bur inregard ot the third degree 
the Aphoriſtn is confiderable : purgations may be dangerous; and a memo- 
rable example there is in the medical Epiſtles of Cr=c:#s, of a Roman Prince 
that died upon an ounct of Diaphzricon , raken in'this ſeaſon. © From the 


all times in hot difeaſs. Which when neceſlity requires, we can perform more 
fafely then the Ancients, as having better waies of preparationand correction ; 
that is, 'oot only by addition of other bodies, but ſeparation of noxious parts 
f mand " 


their own. | 


. 
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| theſe times and thoſe of Antiquity , the tondition of the diſeaſe, and the in- 
| tetition of rhe Phyſician , hold a main conſideration'in' what' time and place 
| ſoever:” For Phyfick is either curative or preveiitive; Preventive we call that 


"But beſide theſe differences berween Hippocrates and vs, the Phyſitians of 


which” by purging noxious humors, and the cauſes of diſeaſes, preventeth 
fickriefs" 1m the healthy, or the recourſe thereof in the vaterudinary , this 
is 6f 'common uſe i” the ſpring and fall, and we. commend not the fame art 
this ſeaſon. Therapeutick or curativePhyſick, we term that, which reftorech 


| they ariſe unto thejr ſtate before the 
ſet + 


| 


| fluence upon its divided affinity below; yer bow to ſingle out theſe relations, and 


i 


| diſeafes ſome are' 


the Parienc unto Sanity, and rake >; Bw actually affefting. Now of 
are, chronicall and of fot tion, as quarrane Apues, Scurvy, 
&c."-Wherein becauſethey admit of delay, we'defer the cure to more ad- 
vantapious ſeaſons ;/ Others we tern acute, thar is, of ſhore duration and 
danger,” as Fevers, Pleurifies, &#c. *In which, becauſedelay is dangerons, and 
Do -determine; -we apply pre- 
ne remedies according unco Indications ; reſpettingrather'the acuteneſs of thej] | 
eaſe, and” precipitancy of occaſion ,' the 'tifinp* or ſetting* of Stars; the 
effec of the one being diſpurable, of the other aſfared and inevitable. Re 
_"AnZalchough Aftrology may bere pur in, ab9'pkead the ſecret” influence of 
thisStar; yet Gals ih bis Comment; makes no fach conſideration; contirmin 
the truth of the Aphoriſm from the heat of the year ; 'and rhe'operation 
Medicines exhibited In regard that bodies heing heared'by- the Summer, 
catifiot 'o well endure the acrimotly of purging Medicines; and becaufeypon 
patgarions contrary motions caſue; rhe hear of theyr artraRing'the bumours| 
weward , and the ation of the Medicine retrafting 'the ſame 'inward. Bur 
theſe are readily falved in the diſtinfions before alleadged;' and particularly 
inthe conſtitution of our climate-ahd (divers others, whertin-the ayr makes 
no ſuch 'exhauſtion of ſpirirs. And in the benignity.of our Medicines ; whereof 
ſome in their own natures, others well prepared, agitate not the humors, 'or 
.make'a ſenſible pefturbation. Sar Bboms 41 
. Nordo we hereby reje& or condemn a ſoberandregulated-Aftrology ; we 
hoſd there is more crurth therein then 'in Aﬀrologers, in ſome 'more then ma- 
3e ne gol yet in 'none ſo ttach as ſome pretend. We deny not the influence 
'the fars, but 'often fuſpe& the *tue application thereof; for though we 
ſtiould affirm that all” things were in all things; chat heaven were bur earth 
celatified, and*earth'bur heaven terreſftrified, or that each part above had an'in- 


| 


duly to apply their z&ions, is a work oft-times to be effefted by ſome reve- 
litron, and Cabala from above, rather then 'any- Philoſophy, or ſpeculation 
here below. What power ſoever they have upon our bodies, it is not requiſite 


_they 


—— 


—— 
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they ſhould deſtroy our reaſons, that is, to make us rely on the ſtrength of 
| Nature, when ſhe is leaſt able to relieve us; and when we conceive the hea- 
ven againſt us, to refuſe the aſſiſtance of the earth created for us. This were | 
to ſuffer from the mouth of the Dog above, what others do ftom the teeth | 
of Dogs below, that is, to be afraid of their proper remedy, and refuſe to 
approach any water, though that hath often proved a cure unto their diſ. 
eaſe. Thereisin wiſe men a power beyond theStars , and Prolomy encourag- 
eth us, that by fore-knowledge, we may evade their ations, for, being but 
univerſal cauſes, they are determined by particular agents, which being in- 
clined, not conſtrained, contain within themſelves the caſting a&, anda'power 
to command the concluſion. | 

Laſtly, If all be conceded, and were there in this Aphoriſm an unreſtrain- 
ed truth, yet were it not reaſonable to infer from a caution a non-uſance 
or abolition, from a thing to be uſed with diſcretion, not to be uſedat all. 
Becauſe the Apoſtle. bids ns beware of Philoſophy, heads of extremity will 
have none at all, an uſuall fallacy in vulgar and leſs diſtinQive brains, who 
having once overſhot the mean, run violently on, and find no reſt but in the 
EXtreams. | 
| Now hereon we have the longer inſiſted, becauſe the error is material, and 
concerns oft-times the life of man; an error to be taken notice of by State, 
and provided againſt by Princes, who are of the opinion of Solomon, that their 
riches conſiſt in the multicude of their Subjets. An error worſe then ſome 
reputed Herefies ; and of greater danger tothe body , then they unto the ſoul ; 
which whoſoever is ableto reclaim , he ſhall ſave morein one Summer then 
Themiſon deſtroyed in any Autumn, he ſhall introduce a new way of cure , 


—— 


preſerving by Theory, as well as praQtice, and men not only from death, but 
|fromdeſtroying themſelves. 
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Of many things queſtionable as they are commonly 
deſcribed in Pictures. , 


————————. 


Crap, I. . 
of the Pilture of the Pelecan. | | 


aanfa Nd firſt in every ov we meet with tlie pi&ure of the 
RENTERS) Pelecan , opening her breaſt with her bill, and feedin 
(VS) her young ones with the blood diſtilling from "ag 
& SES Ihus is it ſet forth not only in common Signs, but in the 
AR Creſt and Schucheon of many Noble families; hath been 
BA YEW aſſerted by many holy Writers, and was an Hierogliphick 
| ? of piety and pitty among the «/£gyprians; on which con- 
ſideration, they ſpared them art their tables. | 
Notwithſtanding upon enquiry we find no mention hereof in Ancient 
Zodiographers, and ſuch as have particularly diſcourſed upon Animals, as 
Ariſtotle, Elian, Pliny, Solinus and many more; who ſeldom for K 
eties of ſuch a nature, and have been very puntuallin lefs confiderable Records. 
Some ground hereof I confeſs we may allow , nor need we detiy a rettifrkable 
affetion in Pelecans toward their young ; for Elan diſcourfing of Stotks , 
and their affeftion toward their brood, whom they inſtru& ro fly, and unto 
whom they re-deliver up the proviſion of their bellies, conctudeth at laft; char 
Herons and Pelecans do the like. | 
As for the teſtimonies of Ancient Fathers, and Eccleſiafticall Writers , we 
may. more ſafely conceive therein ſome Emblemacicall then any reall Stoty- : 
ſo doth Excherixs confeſs it to be the Emblem of Chriſt. And we are un- 
willing literally to receive that account of eros, that perceiving her young 
ones deſtroyed by Serpents, ſhe openerh her ſide wich her bifl , by che Blobd 
whereof they revive and return unto life again. By which relation 6 foe 
indeed illuſtrate the deſtruction of man by the old Serpent, S rettOremern 
by the blood of Chriſt : andin this ſenſe we ſhall not diſpute chelike refdrivns 


of Auſtine, Ifdere, Alberts , and many more : and gnder an EfabKmaticall 


HI 


intention, we ACCEPrt it iN COAt-ArMOur. | Se al 
As for the Hieroglyphick of the Egyprians , they ere&el the fame npon 
another conſideration, which was parencall affeQion, rhaniftſted in the pro- 
tection of her young ones , when: her neſt was ſer on fire, For as fot ſertihy 
out. her blood, it was not the aſſertion of the Zgypriany, bit ſects rranflated 
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Of her Crop. 


| cepting the extremities or tops of the wing feathers, which are black. 
| deſcribed-in.the bigneſs of a Hen, whereas it approacheth and ſometimes exceed- 


| and other teſtaceous animals; which being not able to break, ir retains them 


. | ſeRed, a Negrochuld was found. 
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unto the Pelecan from the Vulture , as Pierius hath plainly delivered. Sed 
quod Pelicanum ( nut ttiam. alits pleriſque _perſuaſum eſt ) roſtro peftus diſſe- 
cantem Pingunt , ita nt ſuo ſanguine filios alat, ab eAgyptiorum hiſtoria valde 
alierium eff, ili enim vulturem tantum'id facere tradiderunt. 

And laſtly, As concerning the piRure, if naturally examined, and not Hie- 
rogliphycally conceived, it containeth many improprieties , diſagreeing almoſt 
in all thi 
ly ſet 


green or yellow, in its proper colour, it is inclining to white , ex- 
It is 


etch the magnitude of a Swan. It is commonly painted with a ſhort bill ; 
whereas that of the 'Pelecan attaineth ſometimes che length of two ſpans. 
The bill is made acute or pointed at the end , whereas it is flat and broad, 
and ſomewhat inverted at the extream. LItis deſcribed like, fiſlipedes, or birds, 
which have their fett or claws divided ; whercas it is palmipedous , or fin-foot- 
edlike Swans and Geeſe, according to the Method of nature, in latiroſtrous 
or flat- bild birds; which being generally ſwimmers , the organ is wiſely con- 
trived unto the action, and they are framed with tins or oars upon their feet , 
and therefore they neither light, nor build on trees, if weexcept Cormorants, 
who make their neſts like Herons. Laſtly, There is one part omitted more re- 
markable then any other, that is, the chowle or crop adbering unto the lower 
ſide of the bill, and ſo deſcending by the throat: a bag or fachel very ob- 
ſervable, and of a capacity almoſt beyond credit ; which notwithſtanding , 
this animall could not want ; for therein it receiveth Oyſters, Cochels, Scollops, 


untill chey open, and vomiting them* up, takes out the meat contained, This is 
that parc preſerved for ararity, and wherein ( as Saniz; delivers )in one dif- 


—, 
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| only-the opinion of our times , but ſeems the belief of elder rimes before us. 


j 


others in Goltfees, and. Levinus Halſius in his diſcription of Coyns, from 7ulins 


=_ HAP I C 
Of the Picture of Dolphins. 


Jus Dolphins are crooked, is not only affirmed by the hand of the Painter, 
but commonly conceived their naturall and proper figure ;# which is not 


For, beſide the expreſſions of Ovid and Phny, their PonrtraiQts in ſome anci- 
ent Coyns are framed in this figure, as will appear in ſome thereof in Ge/ver, 


Ceſar unto Rhodslpbxs the ſecond. , 

| Notwithſtanding, to ſpeak firicly in their natural figure they are ſtreight, 
nor have their ſpine convexed, or more conſiderably embowed, -then Sharks, 
Porpoſes, Whales, and other Cetaceous animals, as Scaliger plainly affirmeth : 
Corpus. babet non magis curvum quam reliqus piſtes. As. ocular enquiry 'in- 
formeth.; and as unto ſuch as have not had the opportunity to behold them, 
their. proper pourtraits will diſcover in Rondeletizs, Geſner, and Aldrovandgs. 
Andas indeed is deducible from piures themſelves; for though they be drawn 
repandous, or convexedly crooked in one piece, yet the Dolphin that carrieth 
Arion is concavouſly inverted, and hath its ſpice depreſſed in another. And an- 
ſwerably hereto may we behold them differently bowed in medalls, and the Dol- 
T arns and Fulixs do make another flexure from that of Commedss and 
Agrippa. 


either be taken 


| 


from the true and proper deſcription.” For, whereas it is common- | 


And therefore what is delivered of their incurvity , muſt 
| Empharically, 
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Emphatically, that is, not really but in appearance; which 
i they leap above water, and ſuddenly ſhoot down again which is a 
| vifion, whereby ſtraight bodies in a ſudden motion pr6truded obliquely down- 

ward appear unto the eye crooked , and thisis the conſtruRion of Belfowrns. Or 
if it be taken really, it muſt not univerſally and perpetually ; that is, not when 
they ſwim and remain in their proper figures, but only when the leap, or 


199 


in o 


;4mpetuouſly whirl their bodies any way ; and this is the opiniofi of Gefnerns. 
; Or laſtly, It muſt be taken neither really nor emphatically, but only Emble- 
matically : for being the Hieroglyphick of celerity, and fwifter then other ani- 
| mals, men belt expreſſed their velocity by incurvity , and under fome figure | 
; ofa bow : and in this ſenſe probably do Heralds alſo receiveir, when from a 
| Dolphin extended, they —_— a Dolphin embowed. 

| And chus alſo muſtthar picture be taken of a Dolphin claſping an Anchor : 
that is, not really, asis by moſt conceived our of affe&tion unto man, conveigh- 
ing the Anchor unto the ground : but emblemarically, according as Pierins hath 
expreſſed it, The ſwifeſt animal conjoined with that. heavy body, implying 
that common morall, Feftiza lente : and that celerity ſhould alwaies be contem- 
pered with cunRation, 


-—— - = —— x - —  ——— C——_ to ce I Eg, - ent 


Cuay. III. 
of the Pitture of a Grafhopper. , 


| 

Hereis alſo among usa common defcription and piQure of a Graſhopper, 
« | as may be obſerved in the piftures of Emblematiſts, in'the coats: of ſeverall 
| families, and as the word Cicadais uſually tranſlared in Dictionaries: Wherein 
ro-ſpeak ſtritly, if by this word Graſhopper, we underſiand chat anitnall which 
is itnplied by #:n7E with the Greeks, and by Cicada with the Larives 5 we may 


inform, there is no ſuch inſet in Exgland. Which how paradoxicall ſoever, 
upon a ſtri& enquiry, will prove undeniable truth, | 

For firſt, That animall which che French term Sauterelle, we a Graſhopper , 
and which under this name is commonly deſcribed by us, is named Ae; by the 
Greeks, by tbe Latines Locuſta, and by out ſelves in proper ſpeech a Locuſt , 
asin the diet of John Baptiſt, and in our Tranſlation, the Zocaſts have no King, 
| yer go they forth all of them by bands// Again, Between the Cic4daand thar 
| we call a Graſhopper, the differences are very many, as may be obſet ved in them. 


firſt, They:are differently cucullared or capuched upon the head and back, and 
|in the Cicada the eyes are more prominent : the Locnſts have Anrenne Ore 
{ long -horns-before, witha long falcation- or forcipared taif behind, and being 
{ ordained for'faltation, their hinder legs dofar exceed the other. The Locuſt or 

our Graſhopper hath teeth, che Cicada none at all; nor'any mourh according! 
| unto. rife: the Cicada is moſt upon; trees , and laſtly, the fricinnitus or 
proper note- thereof, is far more ſhrill then thar of the Locuſt; and its life 
fo inSummer, thar for proviſion ic needs'not have recourſe unto the pro- | 
vidence of the Piſmire.in-Winter. "iy 00 

- Arid therefore where the Cicada muſt be underſtood, the piftures 'of Heralds 
and Emblematifts are not exat, nor is ir fafe to adhereanto the interpritation 
of Dictionaries; and we muſt with tandour make out 6ur own Tranſlarions : 
for in the Plague of «-£gypr, Exodus 10. The word Axgs is tranſlareda Locuſt, | 
buc irs the ſame ſenſe andfubjet, iſdow 16. Itis tranflated a Graſhopper , 


| with fafery affirm the picture is widely miſtaken, and that for ought” enquiry can | 


ſelves, or their deſcriptionsin Matthiolns, Aldrovandus and Miuffetns. For | 


Prov 35 


Forthemthe bitings of Graſhoppers and flies killed : 'whereas we have _ 
| _ TSP . . before, 


- 


ſ 
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| before, 
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| the Cicada's deſtroyed the fruits in G:rmany, where char inſet 1s not found 
and therefore concludeth , Tam ipſos quam alios deteptos furiſſe autumo , dum lo- 


” 
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1 
| 


the Ciczds.bath ,no teeth, bur is conceived to live upon dew ; and the 
flibuliy of irs ſubſiſtence is diſputed by Licerss. - Hereof I perceive Muffery 
hath taken norice, pang from- Langins and Lycoſtenes, while they deliver 


7 


ft as cicadas eſſe vulgari errore crederent. 
And hereby there may be ſomemiſtake in the due diſpenſation of Medicines 


| deſumed from this animall ; particularly of Diatettigon commended by «tis 


in the affections of, the. kidnjes. It muſt be likewiſe underſtood with ſome re- 
firition what hath. been affirmed: by 1ſdore, and yet deliverd by many, that 
Cicades are bred out of Cuccow ſpittle- or Woodlſear ; thatis, that ſpumous, 
frothy dew or exudation , or both, found upon Plants, eſpecially about the 
joints of Lavinder. and Roſemary ,. obſervable with us abour the latter end of 
May. , For herethetrue Cicada is not bred, butcertain it is, that 'out of this, 
ſome kind*of Locuſt doth proceed ; for herein may be diſcovered a little in- 
ſe& of a feſtucine or pale green, reſembling is all parts a Locuſt, or what we 
call a Graſhopper. | _ | 

Laſtly, The word it ſelf is improper, and the term of Graſhopper not ap- 
pliable unto the Cicada; for therein the organs of motion are not contrived 
tor ſaltation , nor are the hinder legs of ſuch extenſion, as is obſervable in 
falient animals, and ſuch as move by leaping. Wherero the Locult is very 
well conformed , for therein the legs behind are longer then all the body, and 
make art the ſecond joynt acute angles, at a conſiderable advancement above 
their backs. * | 

The miſtake therefore, with us might have its originall from a' defect in our 
language ; for, having not the inſe& with, us, we have not fallen upon its 
proper. nante, and-ſo; make uſe of a term common unto it and'the Locuſt, 


| whereasother countries have proper expreſſions for it.” Sothe 7talian calls it 


Cicada, the Spaniard _ Cigarra , and the French. Cigate , all which [appellati- 


onsconform unto the original, and properly ex preſs chisanimall. 


 .CuaPe., IV. 
- of 74 4, {Ui 
of the Pifture of the 


Serpent tempting Eve. 
fees PiRure. of Paradiſe, and deluſion of our; firſt Parents, the Serpent 
T is. often, deſcribed. with, humane viſage ;- not utlike unto Cadmuror his wife, 
in;the, act of their Metamorphoſis... Which is not-a- meer pictoriall contri- 
,Yance.Qr. invention of the Piturer;; bur an ancient-tradition- and; conceived 
reality. , as it ſtands delivered by. Bea: and Authors of fomeantiquity ; thar is, 
that; Sathan appeared. not unto Ewe inthe naked: form:of a Serpent; :but with 
a. Virgins . heads, that. chereby be mighe become-- more acceptable!,--and his 
temptation find--the eaſier entertainment,  Which'.nevertheleſs is 'a"conceir 
not.to.be admitted, and che plain and received. figure is with better reaſon 

For: firſt; as-Pierins-obſerveth from: Barcephas , the aſſumption- of humane 
ſhape had proved a diſadvantage unto Sathan , affording not only a ſuſpicious 
amazement in, Eve, before.the fat, in beholdinga third humanity [beſide her 
ſelf and Adam ; but leaving ſome-excuſe unto the woman, which afterward 
the 'man,. took up with leſſer reaſon; that is, to have been deceived by 


[I 


another like her ſelf. =— or mBIG"%r 
- Again; - There-was no inconvenience.in the ſhape aſſumed , 'or any con- 
ſiderable impediment that might diſturb rhar performance in the common form 


of 


} 


| 


{ 


| 


| 
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of a Serpent. For whereas it is conceived the woman muſt needs be afraid 


thereof, and rather flie chen approach ic; it was nor agreeable urito the con- 
diction of Paradife and ftate of innocency therein; if as in that placeiis' mbſt de- 


termine, no creature was hartfull or terrible unco man! and thoſe deſtruive 


effects they now diſcover ſutceeded- the curſe, and-came in with thorns and 
briars. And therefore 'Exgabinus ( whoaffirmerh -this'Serpent wasaBaſilisk ) 
incurreth no abſurdity; nor need  we'infer that Ze ſhould be deſtroyed im- 
mediacely upon that Viſion. Fort noxious animals could offend rheninb'more 
in the Garden, than Noah in the Ark * ds they peaceably received their hilines, 
ſo they friendly poſſeſſed cheir natures : and were their conditions deſtructive 
unto cach other, they were not ſo unto man, whoſe'toriſtiturions'ther'were 
antidotes\, and needed not fear poiſons: © And if '( as moſt conceive }'there' 
were but two created of every kind; they tould nor at that time deſtroy 
either man or themſelves; for this had-fruſtrated the 'conimand of multipli- 
cation, deſtroyed a ſpecies, and imperfeted the” Creation. | And therefore 
alſo if Cain were the firſt man born , with himentred tot: only che: at, - but 
the firſt power . of murther ; for-before"that time neither ' could che Ser 
nor Adam deſtroy Eve," nor Adam and Eve eat other, for that badover- 
chrown the intention of the world ; and "port its Creator ro a& the fixer day 
over agaiti: 4 | TTL: 


improper formof a Serpent ;/ icimplies no marteriall impediment; Nor-need we 
© oe how he Pap 0 da-voice out of the monelvof/ a Serpent; who hath . 
done the like our of the belley of a/Pythoniſfa; and the- trunk-of-an Oak';' as he 
did for many Fearvat Dodo, of oO ine Ot & HHS 63 350, of 
Laſtly; Whereas it- might be conceived that an humane ſhape was' fitter for 
this enterpriſe ; it being-more rthen' probable ſhe would 'be- amazed” to hear a 
' Serpent fpeak'; ſome conceive ſhe' thight- not yer be certain thatonly man was 
 priviledged with ſpeech ;” and being in the hovity of rhe- Creation; and inexpe- 
' rience” of al things, might nor be affrighted ro hear a Serpent ſpeak-- Beſide 
ſhe might be ignorant of their- natures; who was not«verſed in thei 'names; 
unto every one a name Cconcordant' unto its nature; Nor is this only my opi- 
nion, but the determination of Lowbwil and Toftatar; and alſo rhe reply of 
Cyril ntito the objetion of 7aliah,; who' compared this ſtory unts: the fables 
of the Gzzeks. ' © © ab1005 Þr* 9400; 6 ar: 
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ve with Navels. WE 
Nother miſtake thtre may be in chePiRtare of or firſt Parens, who after 
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|  Moreovet, Whereas jn regard of ſpeetti , and vocal conference with Eve, 
ir may be thought he would rather aſfume an humane ſhape and organs, then the | 


as beingnot prefent 4t/ rhe generalf furvey of -Animalls; when: Adew'affigned | 
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 ZXthe manner of thelt 'poſterity are! bath delinearet'with 4 Navel): "And this 
is obſervable nor only” if ordinary atid Rained pieces,” bur-in the Avithentick 
. drivghts 'of Vrbis Anyels' and others.” Whicty norwichſtandingicannor | be 
allowed, excepr we itmpute\rhac uncd rhe” firſt cauſe; which we impoſe nor on 
' the ſecond; or" what' we detiy. wnto 'adrare; we impure anto'Naturity'in ſelf ; 
' chatis; thac*in the firſt'aad moſt accompliſhed piece,” the Creator affetted ſus 
perfluities, or ordained parts wichout uſer office. | ' © "obs Necit 214 


For che 'tfe of the Navellis'to'contirierbe Infiacuard che Mother, gnd 


Foe Wapc8 54 


My at. 


it confiſteth},- are the” unibihcall vei;;/ which is'a 
| 33690 5 251G WOT : ; 03Be 1:2. 
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Why ve 

wondered not 
at the ſerperits 
ſpeaking. 


| [by | Wha the Na| 
the veſſels chereof. co convey its aliment arid ſuſtencarion? ' The veſſels whereof | yel ls nd for l 
| brmech: of "the Porrz/- and, whar uſe, | 

- 47 implanted) | 


20t 


— 
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'< you from the mother ; 


om. the | bottom of the bladder., gr y_ it 
urinary; part of its aliment. Now upoa the birch, _ the Infant forſakerh 
the womb, /alchough_ ir. dilacerate, and break the jinvolving membranes. yer | 


| For of parrot es Ban. 


other-animals, which 
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| implanted -in. the Liver of che Infant ; two Arteries likewiſe ariſing from the | 
 Tlacall, branches, by which the Infant receiyerh. the purer; portion of blood and | 
and laſtly, the Urachos ligamencall paſſage derived | 

Char gerh che watefiſh and | 


do theſe veſſels bold. and by the mediation thereof che Infa wh copnerted dun- 
to the wornb,- not only: before, buc.a while alſo = the bi Theſe tbere- 
fore the. midwife currech. off, contriving them into. a knot. cloſe unto the body 
of the Infant , fromwhence enſuerh har rortyoſity or complicared nodoſity we 
uſually call the, Navell; occaſioned by the colligation of veſſels before menci- 
oned.., Now the Navell being a part, not precedent , bur Sucre unto 
Seneration, nativity or parturition, it cannot, be well, jm magined at the creation 
or extraordinary formation of Adamy,. who immediately iſſued from cheArtifice 
of God; nor. alſo that of, Eve, UN was not ſolemnly begotten, but (iddenly 
framed; and anomalouſly proceeded from Adam... 

And:if we beled into-concluſions that Adam had ale this part , becauſe we 
behold the ' ſame in our: ſelves; the inference is not reaſonable ;. for if wecon- 


ceivethe way of his formation, or of the' firſt animals, did carry it in all points 


a ſtrict canformity- unto ſuocpeding yo oduRtions, we might fall into | ti- 
br gt he he rag through thole: Ry 5 al- 


| terations-anthe:yeſſels of. che heart, 4 wh Bop Fereth after birth : 
| we need-not-diſpure: whether the egg.or bird = Ir. conceive 
that Dogs: were:created. blind, becauſe, we ederrerher are licered ſo with. us. 


errant Wn 


Which to affirm, is to confound, ar leaſt to regulate. creation ynto generation, 
the firſt; Ats of Gvd;;:unto the ſecond, of Nature ; whh, were; ow 
in-that « geberall indulgence, Encreaſe. and, Multiply, , prod oe gf Eopagare 
each other -;cchatis, not anſwerably.i in all points, .b 19.4 prplg n TEE pe: 
cording ta:ſeminall progreſſion, For: the formarion of \ I Mis iffe- | 
reat- from-cheir generation -after ;-and alrhough, ir. had nothing ro: precede ir, 
was:aptly-contrived-for-thar which ſhould. ſucceedir,,, And, bereforg: though | 


Adam. were. framed without this part , as "© havingno no, other worn n,.that of 


his propet:principles; yer was/ not his poſterity, withour..che ſame : for the ſemi- 
nalicy-of his fabrick .contained the.,.power thereof; and. was, endued with 
ſcienceof thoſe parts whoſe;predeſtinations upon ſacceſion1 it did accompliſh. £ 
All the Navell therefore and conjun&ive part we can ſuppole..ig - Adam, | 
was his dependency on his Maker, and the connexion he muſt needs La unto 
heaven, who was the Son of God. For holding no dependence on any pre-| 
ceding efficient but God, in the a& gf jhis production there may be conceived 
ary haſpenion, and Adams to have been ina wary Navell with his Maker. 
And although . from. hig..caroality .and,corpor Fence conjunction | 
ſeemeth no hn then of Ek RF", ect ; yet 1n his nM and diviner 


part he ſeemed;to bold. g. nearer. ent. 4 andan, FA oj Sa 46s. ped 
= Arhich, Ye.no.  Narells al Hen 


nt, and _iece 


Gad: himſelf, . a0 OE 


in ſomeagimals, and ES 
is a > ber od .COMmMEN CONDEXION;; BNE of 


ry 'obligation -of. all/ what; ever upto God. y they - 
chemſelyenat_ diſtance ſeem to.beat looſe; = ; they, Roti | 
& with: theip) Maker, Catenatinn ons conlern gain nengeve £1 
e ſhall _— let go, or gear ana ſhall fall if | 
:-in brief, eliey muſt retice-unto bc prumative nocing, an 
thee Chorecnn.” 16 ICSTULS © GIVIEOS ©23 Sha. 
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4 Was, before ie: Bird, prevegt. this 'doubx. in "many 
0 extendeth = them : For birds are nouriſhed by | 


hold . the 
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| uſed, beſide the teſtimony of humane Writers, is deducible from that paſſage 


ing che figure of an hatf Moon, and of an uncertain capacity, whereafter-it receiv- | 
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of eggs mult ſervefor the formation, the greacer parr for nucriment. The ſame 


Porwiggles or Tadpoles , and may be alſo true in ſome vermiparous exclu. 
ſions: alchough (as we have obſerved the daily progreſs thereof ) the whole 


Maggot is little enough to make a Fly, without any part remaining. 


» A - 4 - 


Cunuap. V I. 


of the Pitures of Eaſtern Nations, and the Jews at their Feaſts, 
eſpecially our Saviour at the Paſſover, 


fr. the Pictures of the Fews, and Eaſtern Natiors at their Feaſts, 
concerhing the geſture of our Saviour at the Paſsover ; who is uſually de- 
ſcribed fitting upon ttool or, bench at a ſquare table,in the middeſt of thetwelve, 
many make ” doubt; and ( though they concede a table-geſture ) will hardly 
allow this uſuall way of Seflion. ONE! | ; Mr 

W herein reſtraining no mans enquiry;it will appear that accubation, or lying 
down at meals -wa$a geſture uſed by very-many Nations. That the Perſans 


in Efther, That when the King recurned intothe place of che banquet of wine; 
Haman was fallen ypon the bed whereen' Efther was. That the Parrhiags uſed it, 


umbilical veſlels, and the Nevell is manifeſt ſometimes a day or two after ex* 
| cluſjon. The fame is probable in all oviparous excluſions, if the leſſer part 


is made our in che eggs of Snakes , and isnot improbable in the generation of 


| "203 
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is evident from Arhenens, who deliverech our of. Poſſidonivs, thar their King lay 
down at meals, on an higher bed chen orhers.. , Thar C/eopatra thus entertained 
Anthony, the ſame Author. manifeſterh when he faith , ſhe prepared twelve Tri- 
cliniums, 'That it wasin uſe among the. Greeky; the word Tticlinium-implierh, 
and the ſame 4s alſo declarable from many places in the Sympoſiatks of Plutarch: 
Thac is was not our of faſhion in the daies of Ariſtotle, he declarech in'his poli- 
ticks ; when among . the Inſtitutionary rules of youth; he adviſeth they mighe | 
not be permitted co hear Tambicks and Tragedies before-they were admitted } 
unto diſcumbency or lying aloag with othets at cheir meals,' That the Romans } 
uſed this geſtureat repalt, belide many more, isevident from Lspſins, Mercnrialis, | 
Salmaſins and Ciaconins, who bave expreſly and diſtinRly rreaced hereof. | 
Now of their aceumbing places, the one was called Stibadion and Sigma, carry- | 


ed the name of Hexaclinon, Octoclinon, according unto that:of - Marriat, 
Accipe Lunata ſcriptum teſtudine Sigma 

Oflo capit, ventat quiſquis amicas erit. E '£ 
Hereat in ſeveral ages the left and right honr were the principall places, and the 
molt honorable perſon, if he were not maſter of the feaſt, poſſeſſed one of thole | 
rooms. The other was termed Triclinium, that is, Three beds:encompaſling a ta- | 
ble, as may be ſeen in the figures thereof, and particularly in eheRbamnn/ian Tri- | 
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j 
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[/ 


| their back being advanced by ſome pillow or ſoft ſubſtanceZ rhÞ.ſecond lay ſo = { 


duced from the frequent uſe of bathing, after which they commonily retired. to || 
bed,and refe&ed-themſelves with repalt , and fo that cuſtome by 'degrees changed | 
their cubicalary., beds into diſcubicory, and introduced afathion'to g'» from the |! 
bathes unto theſe. Zr 


with his back towards the firſt, that his head atrained abour Is boſome ; anc 


Ee2 


clinium, ſer down by Mercurialis. The cultomary uſe hereof was probably de- | G,yntice. 


As for cheiffgeſture or poſition, the men lay down Jeaningon their lefe elbow, Abs or po» | 
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Who the Un- 
brz were at 


Banquets. 


Jul. Scalig. fa- 
miliarium ex= 
ercitattonum 
Pioblema 1. 
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+ pluribur Unbriz. Forthe gueſts, the honourableſt place in every bed'was 
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reſt in the ſame order. For women , they, ſar ſomerimes' diſtinctly with-their ſex, 
ſometime promiſcuouſly with men, accordingts: affe&tion-or favour, as-is deli- | 
vered by 7wvenal, $J'» 
| . Gremio jacuit nova nupta mariti. 
And by. Swetonixs of Caligula, that at his feaſts he placed his ſiſters, with whom 
be had-been incontinent, ſuceſſively in order below bim. 
Again, As their beds were three,  ſo-the gueſts did: not uſually exceed-that 
number in every one; according to the ancient Laws, and proverbiall obſervations! 
to begin with the Graces, and make- uptheir feaſts wich rhe Muſes, And there- 
fore 1t was remarkable in the Emperour Lucins Verus, that he lay down with! 
twelve: which was, ſaith 7«lias Capitolinus, preter exampla majorum, not aC- 
cording to the cuſtome of his Predeceſſors, except it were at publick and nup-' 
tiall ſappers. The regular number was alſo exceeded in this laſt ſupper, whereat 
there were no leſs then-thirteen, and in no place: fewer then ten, for, as fo- 
ſephus delivereth, it was not lawfull co celebrate the Paſsover wich fewer then 
that number. | 3 
. Laſtly, For the diſpoſing and'ordering' of the perſons*: The' firſt and middle 
beds were for the. en mep third ad {the Maſter of the houſe and 
his family, he alwaies/lying in the firſt! place of the! laſt bed, rharis, next che 
adle bed, burif the-wife' or children were abſent, their rooms were ſupplied 
by the Umbrz, or hangers on, according to thar- of: Favenul_—- Locureſt 


the-fifſt,. excepting the middle or ſecond bed, wherein the- moſti honourable! 
Guelt; of the feaſt was placed' in-the laſt: place, becauſe by: that poſiriotr. he 
_ be nexrche Maſter of rhe feaſt. For rhe Maſter lying in' the firſt-of the 

'bed;,- andthe principall- Gueſt'in+che laſt' place of. the” ſecotid!, they muſt 
needs be next each other, as this' figure doth plainly declare ,. and whereby we 
© > mg thefeaſtof Perpenna madeunto Seror54s, deſcribed by Salnſtine, 
whoſewords we ſhall:thus read with Salmaſine : Igirny diſtubwere', Sertorins 
inferior in medio tetto ,” ſupra: Fabins , Amtonins in ſummo, Infra' Scriba Ser- 
torii-Verſent'; alter ſeviba Mecenas in Imo, medins inter T arquitinm & Do+ 
minum Peypennam. | 
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At this feaſt there were but ſeven, the midddle places of the: higheſt and mid- 
dle bed being. vacant, and hereat was Serthrize the: Generall and/ principalt 
gaeſt ſlain. And fo may we make out what is\ delivered by Plwrarch' in tis / 
life, charlyirg'on his back and raiſing himſelf up,, Perpton.s caſt himſelf upon bis 


ſtomack;whicthe might very well do,being Maſter of the feaft;andiyinginext-un. 
co him. And thus alſo from this Tricliniary diſpoſure, illuftrar6char ob- 
ſcure expreſſion of Sexeca ; That the Norchwind was'inthe: middle, che Norths 
Eaſt on the higher fide, and che North-Weſt onthe lower. For as-appears 
|eth in' rhe circleof the winds, che Norrh Eaſt will anfiverchebedof Arr > 
and rhe Norch-Weſt that of Perpenna. 

That rhe cuſtom of feaſting upon beds was' in uſe-among the Hebrews, | 
many' deduce” from Ezekiel Thou fatreſt.upon a ately: bed, and" & table Ext 13: 
prepared before ir, The cuſtom of Diſcalceation-or purting' off rheis ſhooes at 
meals; is Coriceived to confirm the fame, as by. thar means keeping their beds'clear!; 
and therefore they had a peculiar charge.to eat-the Paſsover with their ſhoves on ; 
which Injun&ion were needleſs, if they. uſed.not:to putthem offi Howevetiic 
werein cimesof high antiquity, probable itis thatin-after ages .chey conformed 
ants chic faſhions of che Aſſyrians and Eaſtern Nations, ;andlaſtlyofthe Kominrs; 
being 'reduced'by Powpey unto a Provincial ſubjeRion, 31/4 

Thar this diſcanbency at meals-was-in uſe in the'dajes of onr Saviout; iscon- | 
ceived probable from ſeverall ſpeeches of his expreſſed! in tharphraſe; ever utco 
.common' Auditors, as Lake 14. Cumninvitatas fueris adinuptias, nowdiſenmbu# 
'11'primo loco, and beſides many; more,, Marthew' 23. When'r ding che |. | 
Scribesand Phariſes, he ſaith, Amant protochſias, itheft, primosrecubirus iWoenid, | 
& protocathedrias, five, promus cathedras;. in Synigegss: whereinche'revins are 
very diſtin, and by an. Antithefisdo. plainly diſtinguiſh thepoſture of ſirding; 
from'rhis of lying on beds. Theconſent of the Fews with the Romane inorticr cere-* 
monies and rires of feaſting, makes probable their-confortniepin this The Reywans 
waſhed, were anointed, and. wore a cenatory+ garment: and'thar che'ſamewas | 
praRtiſed dy the fews, is deduceable fromthat expoſtulacion: of our Saviouriwith| ,,ze 7. 
Sino, that he waſhed not his feer, nor anointed-his head with'oyt', the'com-/ 
mon civilities at feſtivall entertainments :- andthar expreſſion of 'hiscoticerning} Match; 2. 
the cenarory or wedding garment ; and.as ſome. canceweof the/linieti'ghrment 
of rhe young mari or'St.. fon, which might be the ſamehe wore che'night'before 
at the laſt Supper. ' | 

Thac they uſed rhis geſture at the Paſsover',, is: more\thew' probable frorti 
the teſtimony of 7ewijb. Writers, and particularly. of Ben-muinon recorded by | 
Scaliger De emendatione remporum. After: the ſecond cup-according-r6'the 
Inſticurion. The ſon asketh, what meaneth this ſervice? Then herhac maketh] #04 1s, 
the declaration, faith, How different is this.nighs fronralbother nights ® for all 
other! nights we waſh but. once, but. this nipbe- ewice;; albbrher-we' ear” tea- 
vened or unleavened' bread, but this only- leavened ,- all other' we ear fletft 
roaſted, boyled of baked, bur this: only;roaſted',; all' other nights we ear ro-! 
gether lyingor ſicting, but rus only. lying, along. And'chis poſture' they uſed 


eating of the Paſsover'in Exper: | 

Thar chis geſture was uſed whenour Saviour eat: the Peſſeover, isnot/con-/ 
ceived” improbable from che words: whereby the Evangeliſts expreſs the” ſame 
that is, art Tea, ay Terry v2 7264 Oath » a vaxheryou, which tering do properly 
ſignifie , this geſture' in Ariſtotle,  Atbenens,, Emripides, Soplocles,-and"alt{ hi- 
mane Authors; and the' like we mect withiineheparap all expreſſion 
Nomns. x 


Laftly, Tf it be not fully conceded ,, that-this geſture was uſed ae-che Pafe» } 
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asa roken of reſt and ſecurity -which chey, enjoyed, far- differemtfrom chat; ar the}. | 


over, yer that ir was obſervedat the. laſt ſupper, ſeems almoſ«iicontrovertible*: | 
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for at. this fealt or _cenatory convention , learned men” make more then one 
ſupper ,-or- at leaſt many parts thereof. The firſt was that Lega!l one of the 
Paſsover , of cating of the Paſchall Lamb with bitter herbs, and ceremonies 
deſcribed by oſer. Of this. it is ſaid, then when the even was come he far 
down with the twelve. This is ſuppoſed when it is faid, that the Supper being 
ended, our Saviour aroſe, took a towell and waſhed the diſciples feet. The 
ſecond was common and Domeſticall , conliſting of ordinary and undefined 
proviſions ; of this ir may be faid, that our Sayiour took his garment , and 
fat down again, after he had waſhed the Nifriples feet, and performed the prepa- 


rative civilities of ſuppers; at this *tis conceived the fop was given unto 7+- 


das, the Originall word implying ſome broath' or decoQtion, not uſed at the 
Paſsover: - The third or later part was Euchariſticall , which began at the 
breaking and bleſling of the bread, according to that of Aarthew, and as they 
werecating, Jeſustook bread and bleſſed ir. ola | 

Now although at the Paſsover or firſt ſupper, many have doubted this Re- 
clining-poſture, and ſome have affirmed that our. Saviour ſtood , yet thac he 
lay, down at the other, the ſame men have acknowledged, as Chry/oftom, T he- 
ophylaft, Auſtin, and many more. And if the tradition'will hold, the poſition 


is unqueſtionable , for the very Triclinium is to be ſeen at Rome, brought thicher 

Thus may -it properly be made'our;, whar is delivered, 7ohn 13, Erat re 
cumbens unus ex Diſcipulis ejus in ſinu [ſu quen os ps . Now there was 
leaving 'on Jeſus boſom one of his Diſciples whom Jeſus loved; which geſture 
will-not ſo well agree unco the poſition of ſitting, but is naturall , and cannot 
beavoided inthe Laws of accubation. And the very fame expreſſion is to be found 
ie Pliny, concerning theEmperour Nervaand Yeero whom he favoured; Cana- 
nabat Nerua cum paricts, Veiento recumbebat proprias atque etiam in ſinn,and from 
this cuſtom aroſe the word #:<4:@-, that is, a near and boſom friend, And there- 


fore Cawuſ#bon juſtly rejeteth Thiophylaft ; who'not conſidering the ancient man- | 


ner of decumbency, imputed this geſture of the beloved Diſciple unto Rullicity, or 
oranaGof incivility. And thus alſo have ſome conceived, it may be more plainly 
made out what is delivered of Mary Magdalen. That ſhe food at Chriſts feer 
behind him weeping,and began to waſh his feet with tears,and did wipe them wich 
the hairs of her head.--Which ations, .if our Saviour fate, ſhe could not per- 
form-tanding, and had-rather ſtood behind his back, then at his feet. And 


{ therefore it is not allowable, what is obſervable in many pieces, and even of 
Raphael Urbin; wherein Mary Magdaleris piftured before our Saviour, waſh- 


ing his feet on her knees ; which will not conſiſt with the ſtrict deſcription and let- 
ter of the Text. | L210 

Now whereas this poſition may ſeem to be diſcountenanced by or Tranſlation, 
which uſually-renders it fitting, it-cannot have that illacion ; for the French 
and '/talias Tranſlations expreſſing neither poſition of ſeſſion or recubarion, 
do only ſay that he placed himſelf ar the table; and when ours expreſſerch the 
ſame by ſittirig, itis in relation unto our cuſtom, time, and apprehenſ;on. The 
like upon. occaſion is not unuſuall : 'ſo- when it is ſaid, Luk, 4. 71. fa; 73 Gif- 
xicy, and the Vulgar renders it, Cm dliceſſes libram, ours tranſlacech ic, he 


ſhut, or. cloſed the book; which isan expreſſion proper unto the | paginall books 


of .our: times, but -notifo agreeable unto volames or rolling books jn uſe among 


the es, not only- in elder times, bur-even unto this day. So when it is ſaid, | 


the Samariras delivered unto the hoſttwopence for the proviſion of the Levite , 
and when | our Saviour agreed with the Labourers for a penny a day , in ſtri 
tranſlation it ſhould be ſeven pence half penny ; and is not to be conceived our 
common. penny.the fixtieth part ofan'ounce.For the word in the Original is 1, ;- 


ecey.y in-Latine, Denarixs, and with the Romans did value the cight part ofan | 


7 | ounce, 


— 
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drinking of Wine, cutting the hair, ang approaching vno. the dead , and ſuch 
2 one was Samſon. Now tiiat our eBors, W azarite after this kind, we have) 
no reaſon.co, determine, for he drank Wine, and was therefore called b - 
Phariſees, a Wine-bibber ;\H6-; | 
deach Laza#hit,and che daighter of avis; © > Cit 


bben in Natartth, a City oF 'Gzblee; 
trily taken , was our Saviour in this ſenſe a Nazarite.; 4 
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ounce;which after five ſhillngsrbe ounce amovnrah up unto.ſeyen pence half penny 


| of our money. 


Laſtly, Whereas ir might be conceived that they eat the Paſsover ſtanding 
rather then fitting, or lving down, according to the Infſticution, Exod. 12. 
Thus ſhall you cat, with your loins girded , your ſhooes on your feet, and 
_ our ſtaff in your hand ; the ?ows tliemielves reply, this was nor required of 

generations, and was not obſerved, bur in the Paſsover of £ opt: 
Antfo af alſo > many odet injunetions were: afterwardomitred;ascþe taking up of 
the Paſchall Lamb,from the enth day,che exrngo of it in their houſes diſperſed ; ;the, 
ſtrixingot. the-hlood. onthe door poſts, wy, ogg in 6 haſt. Slew, 
nities and Ceremonies. pricagively, y amb afterward omitted | 
a 9 mah occaſion ceaſing, and beingin ſecurity, cbragp 


ſelyes-unto geltures in uſe amongthem., 


Now in. what order. of recur £280 and the Difc ts w 


ſcems plain, becauſe he ai PAS 
| make tected inthar bod, con br made, | 
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"© HAY, vi. 
bf the Picture of our Svitur with ong hair 


A oe Ns there is of 'our veiidit defcribed with long hair 
ing to the cuſtom of the Peiw;, and Hits deſcription fenrby Edntakid _ 
'Senare. Wherein indeed the hand of the Painter is not accuſable, but the judge | 
ment of the common Spectator ; conceiving he obſerved this faſhion of his hair, 
becauſe. he wasa Nazarite, and confounding-a Nazarite by vow, with thoſe by 


The Nazarite by vow is declared, "Numb. 6. And wasto reftain three things, | 


' thedead, parinaty raiſed | 


aion andapplabtodaro fark uqrert 
in-the'Tribe of: 45. :Neicher if 
be wasiborgid |. 


'Theother W22oritewas a 
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| not well conceive a biitthen for a boy ; EE —- 


{ Simon of. Cyrene. 


| who was at that time above ſixſcore. And thereforealſo herein he was not unlike 
{ unto him, who was after led dumb unto the ſlaughter, and commanded by others, 


and many at his years rr nbery ch ads, as few beſides at any. David was | 


1 neſciebar quid mules eſſe ſplendoy . glarie nj. Er viderant filis 1ſrael 
quod muta efſet ciarieas -glerie facie: Moſes. - iieexpreſtion of "the Seprha- 
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{ 
NeZwge®, asin Matthew, Luke and Fobn; only Mark,who writ bis Goſpel at | | 
Rome, did Latinize, and wroteit NaZaems. ; 


4 ; ? . 4 ITY ; y” i ii # r - - | 


| Cuna P. «VII. 
| of the Pittare of Abraham Jecrfeing kſaac. 


I* ihe Pidtute we of fb Immolation of Iau; 66" Hbribieck Gucci ifitin his "MY 
Iſaac is deſcribed as a little boy , which notwithſtaiiding is not* enitancous 
unto the authority of Expoſitors, or the circtifriſtarice of 'the "Text. |” For 
therein it is delivered that 7/ae carried on his back- the wood for the ſherifſes:. 
which being an holecaiiſt of burnt offering to be tonſuthed unto aſhes, we'can- 


it typified was utito Chriſt, that is, the wood or croſs whereonhe ſuffered; which 
his ſhoulders, and was fin eb be ck 


%F 
: HS 543 


was too heavy a load for 


_ Again, He was ſofar from a boy, that he'was' A 
Rtarure, if we believe Joſephue, who placerh hinvin 
make him twenty five years old. *And' whereas 
termed pxer, it muſt nor be ſtrialy appreherided? 
in puberty, andextendeth bur unto fourteen ) bur ref 


—— ions at command ; that is, aeponerori and humble ſubmiſſion. For 
had herefi ilted, it had not been in the power of aged parent to have enforced, | 


= ſtrong for a Lion and a Bear, Pompey had deſerved thename of Great , 


Alexander of the fame cognomination was Generaliſſimo of Greece ; and Ani 
but, one year aTer gerald ts in that «as War a j5 
Romans. 
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. C: H A Po. I Xe | | 
Wi the Piturt Y. Moſes with borne. 


Jim nkny p pieces; and ſome of ancient Bibles, Moſer i is deſcribed with horns. | 
The fame deſcription we find in a ſilver Medall, 'that is, 000! one {ide Moſes 
«ene on theteverſe the commandment againſt ſculptile Images. Which 

ived to wes "6-2 of. ſome fews, in derifion of Chriſtians, who firſt 


me anand af. of, cisablakic was ſurely a winks of ofthe Hebron Text, ip | 
the biſtory of - Moſes when ended. from che, M affinity of | 
Keres:and- Karan, that is, _—_ horn,-.and to: ſhine R thine which @s is one quality of | 
hot the Vulgar Tranſlation: conforming unto. Ms former... [gwer aha 4s 
cariiuta efſet facies ejua- Qui videbant faciem Moſes eſſe cornnutam, B che Cha 
paraphtaſe, tranſlated by Paulus Fagins, bath, otherwiſe expreſſedir. Ihe 


gint3s a5 large, IBSSaout 1m ous ve 2gnaar fe Pore, Glorificatus eft aſpe7us 


catis, ſen colors facici. 
And 
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And this paſſage of the Old Teſtament, is well explained by another of the 
New , wherein it is delivered, that they could not ſtedfaltly behold rhe face of 
Moſes ; $13 mi» $.£a0% ap.owrs ; that is, for the glory of his countenance. 
And ſurely the expoſition of ene Text is beſt performed by another, - men 
veinly incerpoſing their conſtructions, where the Scripture decideth the con- 
croverſie.. And cherefore ſome have ſeemed roo aQtive in their expoſitions, 


ſiznifiech an Hoſteſs, for in the Epiſtle co the Hebrews, ſhe is plainly termed 
mern, Which ſignifies not an Hoſteſs, but a pecuniary and proſticucing Harlot ; 


ca, as may appear in the thirteenth-of Arhenex. 

And therefore more allowable is the Tranſlation of 7 remelius, . Quod [plen- 
dida fatla eſſet cats facies ejus , or as Eſtins hath interpreted it, facies ejmus 
erat radioſa , bis face was radiant, and diſperſing beams like many horns and 
cones about his head ; which is alſo conſonant unto the original ſignification, 
and yet obſerved in the'pieces of our Saviour, and the Virgin Mary, who 
arecommonly drawn with-ſcintillations;or radient Halo's about their head. which 
after the French expreflion are uſually termed, the Glory. ves | 
| Now if beſides this occaſional miſtake, any man ſhall contend a propriery 
in chis piſture, and har no injury is done unto Truth by this deſcription-, be- 
cauſe an hora-is the Hieroglyphick of authoricy, power and dignity; and in 
this Metaphor is often uſed in Scripture, rhe piece I confeſs in this acception 
is barmleſs and agreeable - unto Moſes : and under ſuch emblematical con- 
ſtru&ions, we find that Alexander the Great, and Artil/a King of Himes, 
in ancient Medals are deſcribed with horns. Bur if from the common 
miſtake , or any ſolary conſideration we perſiſt in this deſcription, we vilifie 
the myſterie of the irradiation, and authorize a dangerous. piece conforma- 
ble unto that of J=piter Hammon , which was the Sun, and 
ed with horns, as 1s delivered by Macrobizt , Hammonem, quem Denm ſolew 
occidentem Lybies exiſtimant, arietins cornibus fingunt, quibus 1d animal valet, 
ficut radits fol. We hefein alfo imitate the Picture of Pan, and Pagan em- 
blem of Nature. And if ( as Aſacorobizr and very good Authors concede ) 
Bacchus, (who is alſo deſcribed with horns) be the ſame Deicy with the$un ; 
and if ( as Voſſius well contenderh ) Aoſes and Bacchus were the ſame perſon ; 
their deſcriptions muſt beretative, or the Tauricornous picture of che one, per- 
haps the ſame'with che other. | 


Cnay,:X. 
of the Scutcheons of the Tribes of Iſrael. 


generally conceived to be the proper coats, and diſtinive badges of their ſeveral 
Tribes. So Reuben is conceived. to bear three Bars wave, 7=#dah a Lyon Ram- 


The ground whereof is the laſt Benediction. of Facob, wherein he reſpe@ively 

draweth compariſons from things here repreſented. . | " 

| | Now hereinalthough we allow a conſiderable meaſure of rrurh, yer whether 

as they are uſually deſcribed, theſe. were the proper cognizances, and coat-atms' 

of the Tribes, whether inthis manner applyed; and upoin'the grounds preſumed 

material doubts remain. | | | 
For firſt, They are not ſtrictly made _ from the Prophetical bleſſing of 

F 


Facob g 


: Is 


————— 


who in the ſtory of 'Rahab the harlot, have given notice that the word alſo} 


{a term applied unto Lats by the Greeks, and diſtinguiſhed from (744, Or ams- 


| 


efore deſcrib- | 


E will not paſs over the Scutcheons of the Tribes of 1/-4el, as they | 
' are uſually dricribedin the Maps of Canaan and ſeveral other pieces , | 


pant, Das a Serpent nowed , Simeon a ſword. inpale the poinreretted;' &c. | 


% 
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2 Cor. 3* 


What kind of 


Harlor the 
was, read Ca- 


mar, De vita 


Elie. 


. Gen. 49, 
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Dent. 33«- 


Num; 2. ; 


The like alſo 
P. Fagizs up- 
bo the Wes 
nm 


t of Bakelus. 
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Num. 10, 


Det. 6. 


Exch. I, 
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2acob , for Simeon and Levi have diſtin& coats, that is, a Sword , and the 
two Tables, yet are they by 7acob includedin one Propheſie, Simeon and Levi 
are brethren, Inſtruments of crueltiesare in their habitations, So oſeph bear- 


- 


'ethan Ox, whereof notwithſtanding there is no mention in this Propheſie, for 
therein ir is ſaid Joſeph is a fruitfull bough, even a fruicfull bough by a well , by. 


which repetition are intimated the two Tribes deſcending from him, Ephraim 
and Manaſſes, whereof notwithſtanding Ephraim only beareth an Ox ; True it is, 
chat many years after in _the benediftion of Moſes, it is ſaid, .of foſeph, His 

lory is like the firſtlings of his Bullock; and ſo we may concede, what 
Voſſins learnedly declarerh , that the «Egyptians repreſented foſeph, 1n the 
Symbole of an Ox. for thereby was beſt implied the dream of Pharoah, which he 


Fe performed; and therefore did Seraps bear a buſhel upon his head. 


in the Propheſie of 7acob is appropriated unto one, -isin thebleſfing of '1o/+; 
made common unto others.. So whereas 7udah is compared unto 4 Lion by 
Pacob, Fudah is a Lions whelp, the ſameis applied unto Das by Moſes, Dar is 
a Lions whelp,he ſhall leap from Baſhan,and alſo unto Gad;be dwelleth as a Lion. 
Thirdly, If a Lion were the proper coat of adah, yet were it -not probably 
a Lion Rampant, as it is commonly deſcribed, but rather couchant or dormant, 
as ſome Heralds and Rabbins do determine, according to the letter of the Text, 
Recumbens dormiſti xt Leo, He couched as a Lion, and asa young Lion, who ſhall 
rouſe him? ' | bo 
_ Laſtly, when it is ſaid, Every man of the Children of 7/-ae/ ſhall' pirch' by 
his own ftandard with rhe Enfign of their fathers houſe ; upon enquiry what 


rely. uponithe Rabbins, who notwithſtanding are various in their traditions, and 
confirm not theſe common deſcriptions. For as for. inferiour enſigns, -either of 
particular-bands or houſes , they deterinine nothing at-all. ; and of the four 
principal or Legionary ſtandards, that is, of «dah, Renbey, Ephraim ,-and 
-Dan ( under every one whereof. marched three Tribes ) they explain them 


theſe banners to anſwer the precious ſtones in the breaſt-plate, and upon which 
the. names of the Tribes were engraven. - So the ſtandard: for the Camp of 
7adah,- was of three colours, according unto the ſtones, Chalcedony, Saphir, and 
Sardonix , and therein were expreſſed the names of the three Tribes, 7adah, 
Iſſachar, and Zabulon, and in the middeſt thereof was written, Riſe up Lord, 
and let thy enemies be ſcattered, and ler them” that hate thee flee before thee, 


interpreted, the benefit by Agriculture, and provident proviſion of corn which 


Again; If 'we take thefe two benediQtions together , the reſemblances are 
| not appropriate, and AZoſes therein conforms not unto faceb ; for that which | 


theſe ſtandards and Enſigns were there is no ſmall incertainty ; and men con- |' 
. | form not unto the Prophelic of Jacob.” .. Chriſtian, Expoſitors are fain herein to 


very variouſly. 7onathay who compiled the Thargum. conceives the colours of | 


| 


init was alſo the pourtrait of a Lion. | The ſtandard | of . Rewben was alſo of 
three colours, Sardine, Topaz, and Amethyſt , therein were expreſſed the names 
of Ruben, Simeon, and Gad, in the middeſt was: written, Hear, O 1/-ael, The 
Lord'our God, the Lord is one : Therein was alſo the pourtraicure of a-Harr. 
But Abenezraand others; beſide the colours of the field,do ſer down other charges, 
in Rexbens the form of a-man or mandrake, inthatof 7-dah a Lion, in Ephraims 
an Ox, in Dan's the figure of an Xgle. ©. 

And thus indeed he fear parts in the banners of the principal ſquadrons of 
Iſrael ate anſwerable" unto the Cherubins in the viſion of Ezekze/, every. one 
carrying the form of all theſe. - As for the likeneſs of their faces, they four had 
the likeneſs of the face of a Man, and the face of aLionon the right fide, and 
they four had the face of an Ox onthe left ſide, they fourhad alſo the face of an 


| pels are the Chriſtian banners ) are ſet forth with the addition of a man or An 


gel, 


an 


—— 


oo — 


— ———— 


? 


| 


&gle. And conformable hereunto the-pi&ures of the Evangeliſts ( whoſe Gol- | 


OI. 


Books. and \Commuon Ennx'ors, 


an Ox, a Lion, and: a. Ele. And theſe fat 


ferent fr 


Zodiack , and twelve moneths in, the 
banners, of Zuddb, Ruben, Ephraim, | s,C 
Libra and*-Capricornus : that.is, che four cardinal parts of the Zodiack, and ſea- 
ſonsof the year, ' | | : | | 


od. : 4. "_— "oF - . RE” 71 OR 


C H i P, X L . 
f ihe Piftures of the Sibyls. 


Chriſt in high eſteemwith Chriſtians; deferibed commonly with yourbfull 
faces , ind in a defined number. Common pieces making twelve , and many 


Delphica, Erythrea, Samia, Cumana, Cumea , or Cinmeria, Helleſpontiace, 
Lybica, Phrygias Tiburtina, Perfica. Fn. which enumeration I perceive learned 
men are not ſatisfied; and many conclude an irrecdncilable incercaintty , ſome 
making more; others fewer, and nor this certain.number.. For ch 5g ape 


» Ty. Pictures of che $ibyls are very common, and for their Propheſics of | 


preciſely ren; obſerving therein the account of learned /arro , that is, Sibyhla | 


the wv Aby dothey differ in choſe of Dan, and Kexbes, as far azan E&gleis dif } ©... .: 


affirm that in divers ages there weraboke ed the ſame deuomingtian d- 
eth unto' more; Boyſardir in his Trat 

theſe” Ten, yet addethewo others, Epirotics, and «« gypris 3; and fome affirm 
that Propheſying women were generally named Sisyls.  : | | 


| Plinian' ExerCitations, he thus derermineth; Ridere-licer hodiernos Pitfores, qui 
tabulas proponunt Cumane, Cumee, & Erythree, quaſi triuws diverſarpm Sibyl- 


larum'; cum una tademg, fueris Cunani, Cumen , &' Ernthras', ex plurium & | 


| doftiſſimorum Authorun ſententia. Boyſardns gives us leave to opinion there was nog 


| morerhen one ;- for ſodbthhe de,” In tanta Scriptorum varietate: liberum|: 


| relinquimus Lethori credere ," an unax&- eadem in diverſi regionibus peregrinatas, 


| copnoriten [ortits fit ab iis lits ubi oraculs reddidiſſe ip nat 6, exritering | 


' Andtherefore not. diſcovering a —_ of their rrumber 
: =< x - 2 : . &þ ws 


. 
—  - —  —<—w——_— 


-— .— 


IT — 


OO ©)'—— — 


Divination harh fer forth the Icons of | 


bp Ee ee 
_ 


Others make them fewer : Afarrianns Capellatwo;, Pliny ot Sis ares, | 
E lian four ; and Salmatins in effet bur ſeven. For diſcourſing bereof in his | 


pens che ef | 


riters,” | 


OO n— — 


1 Wrines, we re eG Donald detec pencil of 


G Wo "1 PiRtre concerning che death of Clparre. with two Alps or Venemous 


EE ——_ 
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. 


| Hikry will to lo fr th Lbyl heren? Yogit eek is termed by 

| him: long -dos , and Sehvins  _ cnpberh the fame- The 
other t wi the books utito'7arquin, and whoſe Hiſtory is plainer then any, 

by Livie br Gellins is termed An; thacis, properly no woman of ordinary | 

Ts for and on and inche dajes of dotage, according to the Erymologic 

br = wherein it is faid , that 7arguin 

y may perpended, he Licentia no, 


2. 


—_ & Dn 
— —— 


oe _ Cuar; XII, 
_ of the Pithire deferibing vhe death of Cleopatza. 


unto her 'arms', or breaſts, or both , requires confideration-: for 


* irs beſidethat this variety is not excuſable ) the ching it ſelf isqueſtionable ; | 
nor is it indiſp y certain what manner of death ſhe died. Plurarch in thelife 


of Antony. plainly delivereth, that no man knew the manner of her death; for | 
by poiſon, which ſhe alwaics carried in a little hollow | 
= her hair. Behde, there were never any Aſps diſcovered| | 


gar) was kirp two ſmall were found upon her 
arm ; which was all Rug T5 « wy Cole ro ang a the manner of 
her death. 'Galen who unte Plazarch, delivereth two. Waies 


of her death : that ſhe killed by the bite of an ; or. bit an bole} 
in her arm, and dts We Strabe that lived before them both 


hackolfo two -opinions; thas the Sed by the bite of an Aſp, ar elſe a poiſonous | 
- Fe mie muſk totes of the Aſps, which. are fomerimes deſcribed 

whe Chenſard.c. land-Aſp which moſt conceive ſhe 
bits long. Their number is not unqueſtinoable, for 
| rwo deſcribed, xs ( as Platarch relaceth ) | 
| | mr perra: but with one Aſp unto her 
*pricks., or li in her arm, they rather infer che 
for like' the Viper, the- female Aſp hatch four, bur 


, determi wy mu yang ia 
pi eve intro bes in EE wt S 


ſuddenly,. 


ind f death, -if they intend to uſe him favonrably,: that is, ro diſpatch him! 


| Boos 5. 7s und Commer Enn ons. 


——— 9  — 


ſuddenly -they. y. faſten an A unto his Ge ps AE aboit, he 
| preſently periſherk thereby uy 


| 2.2. 
” L423 ES #4 


ON; Xitt. 
of the Piftores of thy Niwe Worthies. « 


He Pictures of the nine Worthies are not un queſtionable, wr bo et 
ſpeRators may ſeem to contain ere $ copropr ag "Some will enquit 


poor he ufed that animal in his Armies, much! nA 
Horſe is famous in Hiſtory, and its were bis _ _Beie, be | 
but one remarkable batrel, wherein there were * iants, 1 Sag 
with Porus King of Indie: in which ne rochſlndng 74s 
and PIxzarch report, 'he was on Horſeback himſelf. Flea heap vughe 
againſt Elephanes, he is with" propriety fer * upon #.. 4: or 
er reaſon" 'is the fame deſcription agreeable unto f #das "Maceabens, as may | 
= obſerved from the hiſtory of the Maccabrez, and ers unto alas le 
triumph was honoured with ca Gy nb by ants, as may be obſerved in 
—_ thereof, - ſer: wad Jacobus "And if alſo e ſhou | 
deſcri upon an Elephant, yer were not themanner thereof unqueſtiona 
ing the beaſt alone | for befide che Chartipioni pon 
there was alſo _—_— or fuler, which far more forward.to command 
the beaſt. Thus did King Porws ride wheh he'was'overtlit6v 
and thus are alſo the towred Elephants deſttibed; Martab. 2:6. Upon 
there were ſtrong towers ef wood, which covered every otic of chem, and were 


[rwo ſtrong men, beſidethe 1ydiay that ruled them. * 

Others wilt-demand, nor only why Alexthnde+ upoi 
upon an Horſe : whereas his manner of fﬀhti 
wasin a Chatior, as did the other hole 
| the firſt inventersthereof. The fame w 
delivered by Sr.- Walter Rawlcil 
for they fought all on foor, 'lig 


ap og Horſes. And this was alfo the ancient way of f fight pd. 
as is delivered by Diodor#s, Cefar}atit* Tacitus ; and wit bk | 
who have taken advantage hereof, "and” made” it orfe SLAG their'or 
from T; ws n 
Lafly, By any man verſed if ang: Me ;01 cath hardly b 4yoi 
| why the. Horſes of cheſe Worthies, eſpecially of C2far, * are Ueleribed 
' [furniture of great ſadides, and Rtirrops : ; for. ſaddles raken , | hough & | 
defence there may be, yer that they had nor the uſe of ſtirrops, ſeemeth of lef-. 
ſer doubt, as Pancirollus bath obſerved, as Polydere Virgil, and Perrus Vi Bori- 


and cannot eſcape our Eyes in the ancient monuments , medals 'and Triumphanc 


preſs them. For Sraphia, Stapes or Srapeda is not to be found in Authors o 
his Antiquity. And divers words which may be arget of this ſigni 00s 
| are either later, or fignifiednorthts mich inthe ! ini Cſar An 
Lipfu; obſerveth, bf « Chi - of common uf& ſhould "; coraioh word, 
40 cus Philelphus their Srapedai , and" Bodin ur, Pedatiebs. 


Alexander the Great is deſcribed upon we do A 
Ton, ; 


girr faſt, unto them by devices ; here were alſo ONO DIY | 


iy armed, 4nd commodty' flowed he facet] | 
of their Captains; who rode ne woe Horſes, bur in Chariots ds get j 
4 


| the) 21 Antique, 


De inventione 


»s have confirmed, expreſly diſcourſing. hereon ; as is objerable from Pliny, main 


The uſe of 


arches of the Romans. Nor is there any ancient claſſi "af word in Latine tg ex- { firrops not 


of an cient, 


And whereasthe'name might Toney fome Antique, betanſe"among nd =" j 
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"eds T5 He band of the Painter confidently ſerteth forch the Pifture of Jephrbah 


———— 


Boo Ty 


| regs tians termed Iota 4 Mallens and | 

from ſome reſemblance doth _ this'name-; theſe bones were | 

not ohfreed, much leſs named by Hippocrates, Galen, or any ancient Phy fician. 

But as Lawrentixe obſerverh; concerning "the invention of the ſtapes or ſtircop 

bone, there- is ſome contention berween Colwnjbur and Ingraſſias ; the one of 
Seicilia, the other of Cremona, and both within the compaſs of this Century. 

- The fame is alſo deduceable from: very approved Authors : Polybius ſpeak-/ 
ing of the way which Anibal marched- into ray, uſerh the word 2:Caw now, ! 
that is, ſaich Perrws Kiftorins, it. was fiored wich devices for men to ger upon 

hor | aſcents were, termed Bimata-, and in the life of Cans 
as a much: -.: For endeavouring to- ingratiate, 

SloudoS cople .elideaghe placing of hone at every miles-end; he made ac | 
; clevared | aersgh by the help thereof | 

d or rayon ſes. Now © wedemand how! 


' - : . 


» | reſolves us, Roe aſed'to Es or AS up, rin moans bac woo=- 
LY oF eg} op hmgrne char _t ht oung-. men might en- 
able; 0 yes in this ation: wherein by ben ion and 4 pratiice: they grew 
o.petfed , thar they: could vault up on theright or left, and. that with cheir 

cording to that of Virgil | 
; Andagain : | 

hs & Tafrendur abiic: CAITMS. 6.0: corpora ſalt# 
LIN Injitiunt in equos. + | 

| ulins Pollux adviſeth to each horſes to, incline, diniit ,- and bow down | 

xdies, that thei ip with better eaſe aſcend chem. And chus | 


I pe meals; _ is, the humours | 
ey having no fapport or ſuppedaneous 


nu ſhall fa theſe are pertyerrors and minor lapſes, not confi. 
bly tes 6 fo chu ch, yet is it, neither reaſonable nor ſafe to perro 
ri ties; but rather 'as between and trurh, there is no' medi- | 
um, ſo ſhould they be maintained in their diſtances : nor the contagion of the one, 


the ſincerity EI. # \, 


a. _ — — nn 
# j 


41.1 Cuare XI V. 
of the Pitfore of Jephtbab ſarificing ! Lis daughter. 


the poſture of Abraham , facrificing his only daughter :. Thus is va | 
| aol ec and. harh had the. Creſt of many worthy Writers. Notwich- 
nding "upon enquiry we: find the matter doubtfull, and many upon. probable- 
rounds to have: been of andcher opinion : conceiving in this oblation not a 
natural but a civil.kind of death, anda RC Rare te Lord.. For thar;|. 


_ be 


AC_— > O— 


'| Let me 


| this ſenſe cranſlared : [bant filis I/raclitarwm , ad confabulandunt cam filia 


| ing ef the Leper, there is confeſs, mention made of the Sparrow ; burgreat | 


Book 5, and Commun 'Ento0ns. 
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he purſued not his vow tinto a literal oblation; there want not arguments both 
from the Text and reaſon. 0 | 

For firſt, Ir is evident'that ſhe deplored her Virginity, ahd not her death , 
= go upand down'the mountains, and bewail my Virgitiity, 1and my 
ellows. * | 

Secondly , When it is ſaid; - that | Fephthah did uint6 her according uno 
his vow, it is immediately ſubjoyned, Et nh cognovit virum;, and ſhe knew 
| — man ; which as immediate in words, was probably moſt riear in ſenſe anro 
the vow. | | | | 

Thirdly, It is faid in the Text, that the- daughters of 1/-ae! went yearly td 
talk wich the daughter of Fephrhah four daies in the year, which had ſhe been 
ſacrificed, they could not have done': For whereas the word is ſomerime 
tranſlated to lament , yer doth it alſo ſignifie to talk or have conference with 
one, and by Tremellins, who was well able 'to Judge of che” Original, itis in 


Tephthact, quatwor dicbus quorannis : And © it is alſo fet' down in the margi® 
nal notes of our Tranſlation. And from this annual concourſe of the daughters 
of 1/-ae}, it is not improbable in future Ages, the daughter of 7-phthah cane 
co be worſhipped as a Deity; and had by the Samaritans an annual feſtivity obs 
ſerved untoher honour, as Ephiphanizs hath left recorded in the Hereſie of the 
Melchideciavr., | uk | | | 

Ic is alſo:tepugnant unt6 reaſon; for the offering of mankind was agairiſt 
the Law of God, who ſo-abhorred humane ſacrifice, that' he admitted nor the 
oblation of unclean beaſts, -and confined his Altars but unto few kinds of- Ani- 
mals, the Ox, the Goat, ' the Sheep, the! Pigeon-and its'kinds 5 In thecleanſ- 


diſpute may be made whether it be properly rendered:* And therefore the 
\ Scripture with indignation ofr-times makes mention of humane facrifice among 
the Gentiles ; whoſe: oblations ſcarce made ſcruple of any Animal , facrificing 
not only Man , bur Horſes, Lions, &gles; .and though they come not in- | 
to holocaults, yet do we read the Syrians did make oblations of fiſhes unto 

the goddeſs Dercero. It being therefore a facrifice ſo abominible unto God, 
althou$h he had purſited ir), ir 1s not probable the Prieſts and Wiſdom of 1ſrae/ | 
would have permitted it; and that not only 4n regard of the ſubjet or facri- 
fice it ſelf, but-alſo the facrificator, which the Pifture makes to be 7ephthah ; 
who was neither Prieſt, nor capable of that. Office- : for-he was a Grleadire, | 
and as.the Texc affirmeth,, the ſon alfo of -an harlot. And how hardly the | 
Preiſt-hood would endure. encroachement upon their fan&ion, a notable example | 
there is in the ſtory of Ozza5:; ih at fan 290 vi; 
Secondly, The offering up:ofhis daughter wasnot only unlawful ,and entrench- | 
ed upon bis Religion, but. had been a - courſe that had much condemned his | 
diſcretion , that. is, to have. puniſhed himſelf in the ſtriteſt obſervance of his 
vow, when as. the Law of God--had allowed an evaſion; that is, by way, of 
commutation or: redemption, according -as is, detetmined, Zevir. 27. 'Where- 
by if. ſhe- were: berween- the age of. hve-and twenty ;- ſhe was -to bbe'eſti- 

mated bur. atten ſhekels, and if berween /twenty and fixty;-not above thirty. 

A.ſum that could: never. di anind Parent , it-being butthe value 
of ſervant ſlain; the inconſiderable. Salary of Z#4as ; and will make no greate: 
noiſe then-three pound fifteen ſhillings with us. And-itherefore their: conceir 
is not to be exploded, who ſay that from: che-ſtory of Fephthab ſacrificing his ! 
his own daughter ; might-ſpring - the fable:of Agamewwor.,” delivering unto 
ſacrifice his daughter Jphigenis, who was-alſs ; contemporary-unto. fephrbab -- 
wherein t9 anſwer the ground..that hinted it; /phigenia, was:not ſacrificed her 


_ 


ſelf, but redeemed with an Hart, which Diana accepted fot her; 
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2'Kings 3,18, 


B.A 
2 '| Z'ch. I3, 


| 


| ous words 0 


| | -He PiRure of Zobs the Baptiſt; ina Camels skin is very queſtionable, and | 


| was abominable. .., Which doctrine. h 
| Zobm Baptiſts head., when he promiſed by oach to give unto Herodsas what- | 
| ſoever ſhe.would ask; that is, it it were in the compaſs of things, which be 


| Laſtly, Although: his vow run. generally for the. words, Whatever ſhall | 
came forth, ec. Yer might it bereſtrained in the ſenſe, for whatſoever was | 
facrificable, and Jutily ſubjeRt to lawful immolacion; and fo would nor haye |, 
facrificed either. Horſe or Dog ,'if they had come; our upon him. Nor was' 
he obliged by oath unto a ſtri&t obſervation of that which promiſſarily was 
unlawtfull ; or could he be qualified by vow to commit a tact which naturally | 
Herod underſtood, it might have.faved | 


" 


could lawfully grant. - For his oath. made not that lawful which was illegal be- | 

fore;: and if it were unjuſt to murther oh, che ſupervenient Oath did not ex- 
renuatethefact, or oblige the Juror unto it. +20 

Now.the ground atleaſt which much promoted the opinion, mighe be the dubi. 

Fihe rext; which containthe ſenſe of his. vow ; moſt men adbering un- 

co their. common, and..obvious acception.  Whatſoever ſhall come forth of che 


doors, of my houſe ſhall ſurely be the Lords, and; I will offer ic up for a burnc 

ring, Now. whereas it is. aid, Eris fehove', - & offeram  illnd  hole- 
canſtum, The word ſignifying both &- and exc; it. may. de taken disjunRive- 
ly; aut offeram, that is, it ſhall cicher be the Lords by ſeparation, orelſe, an ho- 
locauſt .by common oblation; even.as our marginal. tranſlation: advertiſerh , 
and as Tremellius rendreth it, Erit inqguam fehove, ant offeram illud holocauſftum : | 
and for the vulgar tranſlation, it uſerh often. &-,- where aue muſt be preſumed, | 
as Exod: 21. S$1.qux percuſſerit. patrem & matrem,' that is, not; both, bur 
either.;. There being therefore two waies to diſpoſe of her, either to ſeparare,| 
her unto the Lord, or offer her -as a-facrifice, it 1s of ;ho neceſlity the later ſhould | 
be necelncy and.ſurely leſs derogatory unto the facred rextand hiſtory oprthe 
people of God, muſt berhe former. _ | L354: | | | 


—_——— " —_— *” i —— as Amt 


Cuay, XV. 
of the Pitture of, John the Baptiſt. 


| that: bair, a courſe-parment; a cilicious or ſackcloth» habit :* ſurable to the 


| 


was! and ſutable tothe Cilicious and hairy Veſts of the ſiriteſt -Orders 


- many perceive havecondemned ir. ' The ground or occafion-of 'this de-- 
{cription-/are the words - of the ' holy Scripture , : eſpecially of arthew and 
Mark, for Luke and*'Fohy are filenr, herein; by them it is delivered, his gar- 
ment was of Camels hair, and had a learhern girdle about his loins. Now 
here, ir-ſeems the Camels hair is'taken by. Paintersfor the skin'or pelt with |' 
the bajr-upon it. But this Expoſition will not fo: well conſiſt with the ſtrict 
acceptation 'of the words; for Mark 1: It is faidgbe was; Nivea mixes | 
V2 path > gi and AAatthew 3. a2 T evJvue ano — ) Wwnds , that is , As the 4 
vulgar! tranſlation ,.that-of Bezs , that of 'Sixtms , Buintus , and Clement the 
eight-hath rendred it; veſtimentuns habebat + pitis\camelinis , which is as ours 
tranflateth- ir, a_garment' of Camels hair ; that is; made . of ſome texture of 


auſterity.:.of his life; che ſeverity \of' his: Dodrine, Repentance ; and the place 
rhereof,, the wilderneſs; this food and diet, locuſts 'and wild hony: © Agreecable 
unto! the example. of #{;as , who is:faid ro be wir piloſus, that is, as funins 
and: Tremellins interpret, - Veſe villoſs cinftus ;; anſwerable unto the habir of 
the ancient: Prophets ,; according-to'ithat -of Zachary. In that day the Pro- | 
phets ſhall be aſhamed , neither ſhall - they - wear: a'-rough garment to de- | 


of 


f 


 7:92fings conſmeta.,i{1mbo la 


| 


_ 


TE 


Ea pen ret tar" itr'proce = 
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*Bookr 5. and Commer 'E'naQ 3s. | $19 - | 
of Friers; who derive the inf inſtirution « of their Monaſtick life frunrheeample| ] 
k: yes of $kins, here that => [ 

As for the wearing w is properh ceded, the exprefli- 
on of the Scripeure i plain; ſo is-it faid\, _ by They. wandred, abouc 
&s erycicn igamor , that" is, ih Goats $kins 1x-:is:fazd of our 'fGrft Pa- 
rents; Gen..3. Thar God-made.them =. reboge > Veſtes. pelliceas, qrieoass 
of skins, which though; a;oarhral -unco- all ;;-betore.che.inventibn. of 
Texture , was ſomerhing —_— unto Adam, who: had newly: learned codie; 
for unto him-:a garment from the dead; was ne heniFtoos anday ba- 
birof mortality: _—__— | 

Npw if any man will fo this built of obs, we: ac{ber of | 
nor. dby courſe. Texcure of zes hair, fome- finer Weave of rang | 
Grograin/ or the like, in-as; much as. rag rn '/be.made of 1 
the hair-of- that- Animal; or. becauſe-;that e/£ Law. T | | 
hair of Pr a as fine. fn es wool, herenich.ahe gre ones, of tha |: = 
place. were'c _unſucable 4 * 
robis leathern pres rio _ yo courſenels of, his life ;, ge 9m conſiſtent wich 
the words of our Saviour, when reaſoning with the people concerning fo obn, he 
faith, What went you out.unto che wilderneſs to.ſee? a; wa __ in ſoft rai- 

| menc? Behold, they that wear ſoft raiment, are in Kirigs 
415 £4 4A | i 
| Cuavp. X VI. | | 
| | of the Picture of St, Chriſtopher | q 
=je Picture; of St.  Clrflper, that i /amangf i arihg i 
upon-his ſhoulders our $aviour Hons Imich | vadil + 
Ou the. water, is, known unto 0 { 
| only as a ſign unto. houſes, ee deſc 9 ny. birt 
. | offs. like inthe entrance of. Neftre Damen Pars bit | 
=; Now Sons ence, Omen. eyes conttive br hiſtory for: le unto 
feription ;t ea our \Saviour in his Minori! over 
ter; which, notwirhſandioh we cannot _ | Neko ud *Þ af we. nl 275 | 
| much in any.good Author,: nor, of any remarka » Chriſtopher | | 
of Decixs: who lived- 250 years after ; This man n deed rin | 
Hiſtory Giing uy 0 inthe FI car of that , Emperout ,, i [ 
Roman: eqder ypihe;21of * has 
The ground, chas, begar,g, promo mo this oþ io Fr $4 | 
adjections of ſuceeedirig ages,.unto the, v ;X 'who in | 
the.moſt probable.accounts Fas xemarkat $i bis _y mar WP 
iy = oy WT” OIRaoG | 
"Y might be Ty Ke chet 
a_ BE thac an; Hilipry w ner Ne | 
or..Symbolicalfanxy,:,,as-fromx che &'of- 2 hen # | | | 
Martyrologie, Lipellouzin th the life of St. T Kin 0th : | 
Ate S. Chriftepheri,4 mult;s. depravata 5 | : 
ae: originen. pole. Certnmp 4/f-- Lip. De v'145 , 
 Fitarens ſucerſſn: Wa} | Sanflornn. 
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ahecoacurrence of his power 


© Alta chompltcatreatoreof 
| ue md the recorded i flory of 
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ple: of Chriſt's for he hadrhar will car- 
ry an the fiafFof his direRion, where- 
or if 'he he Gemerh hid, be to-overtemeithe: billows. of reſi 
and-in' the vertue of this aff, acc of. Furab;, pats 0 paGorer the waters of far- 
Pap. Or otherwiſethius; He tharwillſubmic his Moulders unco Chriſt, 


ſupported by the aff of his hol call beo whlmed by che ndbeing 
of his Spirit nor overw _e nf 
, buewade trough 2 fem wy 


mg hos ee 


of God; thatwhere ever were, the ſhoagld befreed from 
and miſchief; from-infection, - EE pou. 
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CuaP, XVII. 


S.; the Fitture of St. 
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iſts1 A to Tae eotecteab# Cappadeci; 
i riancin the time of 7 lian, the 
in the reign of \Diodlefian. | 
day inthe RomsanCa- 


> Alex 


Att No : Coo 


George, 


corge her or at WAR Drip n, and, as moſt ancient draughrs 


dy, 
© ſolemn ſtor! how by this | 
Hg Ip which is more y believed 
'Protet > atid'in ich forthicififlory, ws 
Colledye at Rowe,” heis for | forth) 
| Levaleriny* ant ll thi rceotding othe 
$01 ok wir yan Poragine.' Now of 
his pi = jotipſt ns,” it "ST 


15 fartious } 


"frecerved _—_ 


| Boox 5. and Common Enxrons. 


© o_ — 


not forward to. extenuate: the aRts of Saints; as from. Zaromine, Lipelloang the 
Carthafan bach delivered in the life of St.. George, Pifturam lam S. Georgii 
qua effingitur eques. grmatin, qui baſte cuſpide. hoſtem interficit ,. juxta. quam 
etiam virgo poſits mans -ſwpplices tendens ejus explorat anxilinm , Symboli 
potine 9uam biſtorie alicnyus- cenſenda- expreſſa. imago.- C on{uevit quidem ut 
equeftris militia miles equeſtri- imagine referri-; that is, The Picture of St.George, 
wherein | hes deſcribed likes; Curailier or- borſeman compleatly armed, &c... 1s 
© | rather a ſymbolical image, then. any proper figure. . EM 
Now in the Pi&ure of this Saint and Squldier, might be implied che Chyilkiai 
norſeman armed Cap, a pe ,anzimpat- 


Souldier and true Champign, of Chriſt, A 


n, that, js, with the: Devil; in- defence: of _che Kings;daughcer, chat 18, 

| Church of:God. And therefore alchough che hiſtory be not made our, bs 
diſparagethe Knights and Noble order ,of St.George YE cognifance is hohou- 

| rable in the Emblem of the Souldier of Chriſt, and isa worchy mm ial cocon- 

form unto. its. mylterie. | Nor,” were there po. ſuch perſon. 4% chey more 

reaſon tobe. aſhamed, then. the Noble order of Bur2x#dj, and Knights gf 

the Golden Fleece; whoſe bedge is a confeſſed fable. Woo wr. pup 


Cuan XVILL,- |: 
Of the Pitture of Jerom, © 


| He Piture of Jerome uſually deſcribed at his ſtudy... wich . .Cl k hanging ing 
4: by, is not to pd omitted, for though the nee abi 2 proba- 
ble it is chat induſtrious Father did not ler flip his cime without account; yer 
muſt not perhaps that Clock be ſer down to have been his meaſure thereof. tor 
Clocks or Automatous organs, whereby we now diſtinguiſh of time, have found 
no mention in any ancient Writers: but are of late invention, as Paxcirolus 
obſerverh. And Potydore Virgil diſcourſing of new jnventions whereof the au- 
thors are not known, makes inſtagce it Clocks 'and Guns.” \Now ?eroms is no 
lare Wrier, but one of the ancient Farhers, and lived in the fourth Cencury , in 
the reign of Theodoſou the firlt. -. ; 


and ſeveral accounts of time; for they. meaſured the' hours nor only 9. Ops- 
of water in glaſſes called Clepſydrz, -but alſo by fand in glaſſes called 3 
mia. There were alſo from great antiquity, Scioterical or Sun Dials, by the 
ſhadow of a llile. qr gnomon denoting the hours. of the, day ; an ;invention 
aſcribed unto Anaximines by Pliny. Hereof,a memorable .one there was in 
Campus Martins, from an;obelisk ereRed; and golden; hgures placed horozan- 
tally abour- it ;, which was brought out. of egypt by Auguſtus, and deſcribed 


ing the- Pamplia or complear; armour ofa Chriſtian , combaring with She Dey: 


It-is not to be denied thar' before-the daies of Herem chere were Horologies, | 


. 
, . & 


Clocks no ve- 
ry anclent in- 
vention. 


by 7acobus Lanrus. And another of great antiquity we meer within the ſtory 
of Ez:chias.; for ſo it is delivered in-King..2, 20, That che Lord wif 4 'the 
ſhadow backward ten degrees; by which it had gone down inthe Dial o 

Thar is, ſay ſome, ten, degrees; not lines ;. for the hours were denoted by cer- 


: | to chat of Perſia { 15 
BY 11 Stertimas indomitum quod deſpumare Falernum 


F  . -  $#fficiat, quinta dum linea tangitur ; nmbra. 
' That is; theline next the Meridian, -or wichin an hour of noon. . 


. 
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Ahaz. | and particular 

| tain diviſions or ſtepsin the Dial, which others diſtinguiſhed by.lines, accarding . EY 

| 441/44; / + | ferdown « C#- 

IT: Free de Caffa» 
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: 4 ; [44 3 ine of 
Of later. years there ſucceeded new- inventions , and” horolagies compoſed m_— 


by Trochilick or the artifice of wheels, whereof, ſome are. kept in motion by |:jons, 
| _____&F« * OEIE | weight, S 2a 


A peculiar 
deſcription 


conftrugion 


tas. of —— 


— omen | Book y, 
Apr i hg JETS A_ _y en: 
ro s alf6' ev 0 

7 a ery thing, an oe Wee 


or feotn atrenuation' =D1 Ae oo 
"-eh6dviirs were Mhdrcer in hot weatherchea 


obebey - they are only of uſe it che aRual radiation of thoſe Lu- 
—_ and are of little FE Eons which' for nia- 
y moneths enjoy notthe Luſtre of L 

is I corife® nio- cafic wonder how "he horometry of ne Hur rin difcover- 

not rhis Artifice; _——  \ 
DN this of Arehintedes felt Hor up6n this way 
NN eſs the preſent age hark far ſurps of qmiquicy; 


Foo | thotions, and efifines neo Sump 
ce anfwe! the dehgr) mih otr-laſt the exem _ 
t e time it For ſuch a one is char mithitivned' y Joh 
whoſe words are theſe in his ſearried Preface" unto Exciide: By. Wheels 


D 


[20s 
cine a certain Inſtrumenc, which by the Inventer and Artificer was ſold for 


one 7Zanellus of CE 
Charl: the fift. feronimngs Cardunns , can be my witneſs , that therein was 


bounds, ray inen yet ave can te 


£3.45 "£5 | 8 


,» Cnare.X I'X. 
of the Piddares of Mermaids, Unicorns, and ſome others. 


——_ anſwer the Thape of the sncient & hat artempt- 
bd here S cm err y rind ion, contain- 


Sa "bij ofa, but rtiade ip of Man and Bird, the nate nedie- 
riot only above, bot below weed E200 VIESs Swihas, 
i their deſcription unto 
bs : aceotdingto thedeeipion ption of Ovid, three AC- 


pe of ard by Ceres. 
. | ip fs, do vere m— 
V riptions | Dai ; 3 W was made w1 

"1 i above 1 ES | oe whoſe ſtump, of as Tremellims 
fiſhy pate 6uly ly remained, when rhe hands 

part margin rele ooh the = Of che ſhape of Arteriares, or-Dercets 
Phenitihs ; in whoſe fiſhy atid! feminine mixrure, as ſome conceive, 
the Moon tid che Sea, or the Deity of the waters; and there- 
they made obfations of Ares; From whence wereproba- 
$ of Nereides abd T Hons amotigthe Greciays, and ſuch 


ry iti Winter. As for Stiotericat Dials; wherfice of 


my 


works and incredible are.done : A wondrous example was ſeen in my | 


twenty talents of gold chance had received ſome injury, and | 
tid and the & 7p and preſented ic unto the Emperour | 


one Wheel that — ſuch a rate, that i m— ſeven wane _ = his | 
own ſhould be finiſhed ; a thing al oft incredible, but how far I keep | 
ns 1 g | 


E have cfca the Pi f Mermaills: thatis, according to He- 
F tle by Motil he Pure above , and fiſhy Sovonren, below ; | 


E— 


Js 


as we Feld ih Mitcrobixr , to have been placed oh-the top of uhe Temple of 
$74 | We 


— —— 


| 


Boox 5, 


_— —- — — 


 [thisanimal.  ../ 


co make out their retrocopulation 
| cording. to the determination.of Anyftonle;; Frans 
es Lina +45 TY 


avyndd', clunatin, Or averlly, 


common figure; whether fo far advanced: above his head ; wherber the” feer 
were fo di » that is, one upon another ,- or ſeparately nailed; as'fome | 


We are. unwilling to. 
apgooney deſcriptions of x 
poſitionof the pizel. bepraper, and tharche natural 


A for the I n, o hy amr wy Dees, — '@ Boy, 
as Varts defcribech. ic, how « is in this piture*cvery. &p1 

may difern, 1 If it be. made biſulcons or. dloven footed, ir agrees th | 
deſcription of //artemmanus, but ſcarce of 1x hrs rt ems ond] 
that ſuch. as, divide che hook, do alſo: donble the horny they being borirof the 
ſame nature; end admitring divifioa together. And kiftly, if rhe hovwhave 
this ſituation, and. be ſo forwardly: affixed; as is deſerided, it will notbe &x 
fly conceived, how ic eat feed from-the ground ; andrherefore we'obferve;. 
that Nature in other corpigerous animals, hath placedrhetiorns higher andre: 
clining, as. in. Bucks , inverted-upwards, as ir: the Rhinocerss, rhe Fi | 
dian Aſs , and Unicornous Beetles; anbthus have forte affirmed is is ſeated itt | 


We cannot but obſerve that in the PiRure of Jonah and othes, Whaſes 
are deſcribed with. two prominent ſpouts on their heads; whereas indeed 
they have but one in the forehead, and terminating over the windspipe. 
Nor can we overlook the Picture of Elephants with Caſtles on rheir backs, 


tiochns. ; 5 
We. will not diſpute: the Pictures of Retiary Spiders ; and their ipoſition 
in the web, which is commonly made lateral, and regarding che Horizon, 
although , it be obſerved, we cormenly find  i& downward , . and their 
heads relpeRting the Center. We will not centrovere che Pifture of rhe feven 
Stars ; aſthough if thereby be meant the Pleiades, or 10n- upon the 


VEo— 


will not queſtion the rongues of Addersand Vipers, deferibedlike an Anchor , 

nor the Picture of, che Flower de Zuce ; though how far they agreeuneo their 

natural draughts, let. Every Speator determine, | | 
t 


Whether the Chetubims about: the Ark. be rightly deſeribed inche commorr | 


PiRure, thac, is., only in humane heads ; with two wings, or rather” in the | . (4709, 3.13 


ſhape of Angels or young, men, or ſomewhac ar lealt- with feet, as the Scrip- 
ture ſeems to iniply. Whether the Croſs ſeen in the:ayr by Conftarcine, | 
were of that. figure wherein. we repreſent itz or rather made out of X and P, 
the rwo firlt letters of 2gcis. Whether the Croſs of Chriſt did anſwer the | 


with reaſon deſcribe ic : we ſhall not at all contend. Much lefs whether che 
or rather made of carthy, as learned men-conceive., and: for more'clearly' make 
equa] : or the left leſs then the right, and fo deſtroying the- Syinbolical incent of 


the figure ; confounding the narrow lineof vertue, with the larger road 6f vice; 
anſwerable unto che narrow deot of he@ves, andthe ghcevof hell; ex- 


I 


houſe. _ ... Way 


made in the form of land Caſtles, br ftari fortifications, and anſwera- | 
ble unto the Arms of Caſtile , or Sr. Jobs Old Caſtle; whereas the towers 
they bore, were made of wood , and pirr uneo their Bodies ; as is delivered | . 
in the books of Maccabees, and as they were appointed in the Army of Aw 


backof Taurus, wich what congruity they are deſcribed, cahceiafarriagd, Where the (d- 
{tude, ina clear night anordinary eye may diſcover, from July wnco Apritc - We | Gruared, 


houſe of Diegenes were a Tubframed of wood, and after the mariner of outs, | — Delia 


magni non ay- 
out that expreſſion of Z#vexal. We ſhould: be tob-eritical ro-queſtion-<e dens (ave 
letter Y, or bicornous element of Pythegoray, thats, the making of the horas 2 


preſſed by our Savioar, and.nort forgotcen' by Honnd?, 'i Epirhere of Phat Evgu runes. | 


rea th 


mel... —_ 
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 Irura deornm. 
| Fulg. mytholo- 
gia. 


Atbric. de deo- 


- a 


| | promoted errors; defcribing in their Hiereglyphicks creatures of their own 
{ invention; or from -known and conceded animals, ereQting ſignifications not in- 


* | tor; but are lookt on by vulgar eyes as literal truths, or abſurd impoſſibi- 


of heaven ; We hill colerate flying Horſes, black, Swans, Hydra's? Centaur's, | 
Harpies and Satyrs; for theſe are monſtroſicies, rarities,” or elfe Poctical fancies 
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| Cuar XX. : 
of "the Hieroglyphical Piltares of the Rgyprtians. | 


Ertainly of all men that ſuffered from the confuſion of Babel, the ££- 
is tians found the beſt evaſion; for, though words were confounded, they 
invented a language"of things, and Tpake unto cacti other by'common nocions 
in- Nature... Whereby: they diſcourſed'in (ilence', and wete mtumrcively under-" 
ſtood from-the- theory of their pox av For they aſſumed the ſhapes of 
animals common unto-all eyes; and by their .conjunRions and compoſitions, 
were-able to communicate their conceptioris, unto any that co-apprehended the. 
Syntaxis-of their tarures.. This many conceive to have been the primative way 
of writting, andof greater. antiquity then lerters, and this indeed'might” Adam 
well have ſpoken, who-underftanding the nature of things, had the advantage | 
| of natural expreſſions. Which the ©£gyptians bur taking upon truſt , upon | 
their-own or common opinion ; from conceded miſtakes they authentically 


——_— 
w 


4 


ferrible from their natures. 024) —_ 
| - And firſt, Although there were more things 'in Nature then words which 
-di& expreſs them z/'yet even-in theſe” mute and filent diſcourſes, to expreſs 
complexed fignifications, they took a-liberty to compound and piece rogerher 
creatures of allowable” -forins into” mixtures mexiftent, - Thus bewic the de- 
 (criptions of Griphins, Baſilisks, Phoenix, and many more; which Emblema- 
tiſts-and Heralds have entercained-with fignifications anſwering their inſtituti- 
ons;: Hieroglyphically adding Martegres, Wivernes , Lion-fiſhes, with divers 
Pieces of good and allowable invention unto the prudent Specta- 


lities; whereas , indeed they are commendable inventions, and of laudable 
ſignifications. | | | - 
Again, Beſide theſe pieces fiRitioufly ſer down, aud having no Copy in Na- 


whoſe ſhadowed moralities requite' their ſubſtancial faifities. 'Wherein indeed * 


| ture;. they had many unqueſtionably drawn, of inconfequentſignification, nor 
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| « Penn Gwe: WB Hot can Auguraal. | 
terror, according to tharveecivett expreſſſon,,. 1» Th 


3. Thar  Onl and Ravens \nomicomupparen lying punkcky | 


. Enquiries into Vulgar Boo JO x LY 
| arein yet conceit, was alſo an Aupt conteption. © Becauſe | 
\Ravens were "Ax when Alexander encred _ they were cboughe | 
ominate: his dearh ;, and becauſe :an Owl: appeared before the bartle; 
edrhe ruineof Craſſus. Which though decrepite ſapetſtitions, and ſu 
s. had their nativity. incimes beyond all hiſtory, are freſh in che obſervacion | 
of many. heads, and by. the credulous and feminine parry 11: in'ſome Majely | 
us.. And therefore the Emblem of Superſtition was well ſet out by Ripe, | 
in the piture of an Owl, an Hare, andanold woman. And it no way confirm- | 
«th the Augurial conſideration, char an Owl i isa forbidden food in the Law of 
Moſes ,or of lo ernſalem was threatened by the Raven and the Owl, in "the, 
expreſion of 34. | Thar it ſhould be a court for Owls,” that the Car-) 
morant 2nd the the Bi ittern ſhould poſſeſs it, and the Ow! and the Raven dwell 
n it. my ws 1s only. 1 heir enſuing defolacion, as is expound- 
ed in the [OY ucceeding ; He draw ppon it the line of confuſion, and iS 
Hs ſtones of emptineſs. 
- The falling .of Salt is an inkendck preſigemetit of ill lick! nor an eve- 
ry "mv contemn jt; from whence notwithſliiding nothing can be natu- 
rally. feared : nor- was..the- ſame a general. prognoſtick of future oor | 
- | the Ancients, bur a particular ominarion concerning the breach of friend | 
For Salt as incorruptible, was theSymbole of friendſhip, and defote the ne 
.| ſervice wasoffered-pnto their! gueſts, which if ic caſually fell, was accounted 
, | omingus, and their-amity' of no duration. + But' whether Salt were not only 
na  $ymbole of friendſhip with man, bur alſo a figure of amity and reconcilia- | 
"yp nn. Gods nds is thercfore's pcondggern erage; Fan, OWE IT 


ener 


am as erei A mouly ike tor pai; they broke hell as | 
na oy Coro worryy ja | 
Toh Lovers knot is very much magnified, and ſtill recained in preſents | 
of Lovwemong us; which crhoughin all poincs it doth not make out, had perhaps |: 
its original from Nodys Herculaxss, or that which was called Heremles his knor, || 
reſembling the ſnaky complication in the caduceus or-rod of Hermes ; and in 
which form the Zone or S>—anoay girdle of the Solve was faſtened, as T wrnebus 
obſerverh in his Adver | 
6. :When our Barnet or car ear tingleth, we uſually fay char ome body | 
is talking of us, which'isan ancient conceit, and ranked among ſuperſtitious opi- | 
nions by Pliny. Abſentes tinnitus auriuns preſemire ſermones ae fe receprum eft, 
erat 'r nh t Diſtick noted by Dalecampins.. |- i + | 
Be 4 -; * ofa reſonas mibi wollipws ann? ; 
WC =o Gay , Diets 
0 | tlie conceſfiodaf aGgnk 
& yrgother diſtant ſubjects; | 


roconfine our words, we commonl fa arch en 
ae meonineon me ommendable, i oy 
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' Boox <«. and Common Enxtors. l 
; And isalfo tolerable, if by deſiring a ſecrecy to words ſpoke under the Roſe, | 
[we only mean in ſociety and PE 5 from the ancient cuſtom Hard. | 
[fiack meetings, to wear chaplets of Roſes abour their heads :- and fo we con- | 

|dema not the Germa cuſtom, which over the Table deſcribeth & Roſtin the! 
_ [feeling. But more conſiderableir is, if the originat were ſuch as Zemmins ; and} 
| others have recorded , that the Roſe. was the flower of Y-ns. which Cuptd! 
'confecrated unto Harpocrates the God-of filence , -and was therefore ar! Frn- 
oo thereof, to conceal the pranks of Venery; as is declared in this Te... 
{ fraftick, . : vt] | 


- Ef Roſa flos venerss, enqus que fatta laterem. ad 

Harpocr ati matris, dona dicavir Amr ; 004 

Inde Roſam menſis boſpes ſuſpendit Amicis. 

| Convive ut iſub ea difta tacenda ſtians. | 

8. That ſmoak doth follow the faireſt, is an uſuat faying' with ur and it: | 

| many parts. of Exrop-; whereof although there feem no natural ground, yet | 

'is it the continmation © of a very ancient opinion, as Perras Viftorinrand Car | 

| {abon have obſerved from a paſlage in Arhenenr: wherein a Pay afte this de- 
' {criberh bimfelf : . | 


® : 


To every table furſt I come, - 
#:3 Whence Porridge I anscalld by forme : 

| A Capatiens at ſlaves I am, 

| $47) To enter any Roarn # Rams ;; 

; | Like whips and'thongs to all | ply, 

| Like {ſmoak_unto the fair t fly- 

{_$S. To fit croſs feg'd , or wich qur Angers pehaated or ſhur together, = 

accounted bad, and friends will perſwade us from it. The ſame conceit religioully | 

; poſſeſſed the Ancients, as is obſervable from Pliny. Poplites alterms genibur | 

| 1mpozere. nefas olim , and alſo from Atbenens, that it- was an old veneficiors | 

practice, and no is made in this poſture ro hinder the delivery of Alcmers . 


' And therefore, as Pierix; obſerverh, in the Medal of Z#65a Pia, theright hand | 
| of Veaus-was made extended with the inſcriptios of Yermns Gonetriz ;, For the 


; complication or pectination of the fingers was an Hieroglyphick of impediment, ' 
! a9 iti that place he declareth. | : | 
' 10. The ſet and ſtatary times of pairing of nails, and cutting of hair, is thought 
by many .a-point of confideration ; which is. perhaps bue the continuarion | 
of an ancient ſuperſtition. For piaculous it was-unto the Romans tor pare | 
their nails upon the Nundinz, obſerved every ninth day; and was alfes feared 
! by others. in certain daies of the week , according to. that af Awſonins, Un. | 
; g#es AMercurio, Barbam Fove, Cypride Crines; and: waz one part of the wiek- | 


| ednels that filled up the meaſure of Hanaſſes, when 'tig delivered thathe ob- | z CHI9M, 35 


ſerved times. . 

| . 11. A common faſhion it is to nouriſh haix upag the monls of the face , 
: which is the perpetuation of a very ancient cuſtom ; and though innocently 
| practiſed among us, may have a ſuperſtitious. original, according to-chat” of 
| Pliny , Nevos in facie tondere religioſum bahent nauc multi, From the” like 
night proceed the fears: of poling Elvelocks or campheated hairs of rhe 
head , and alſo of locks longer then the other hair; they being» vorary' ar | 
firſt, and dedicated upon occaſion ; preſerved wich great care, and according- ' 
ly. eſteemed. by others, as appears by that of Apulcigs, Adjwre per dutuens ca- + 
pills tus nodulum. BJ SR 
| 12. A cuſtom thereis in moſt parts of Eaxpe 19. adorn Aqueduets, fpoincs. 

| and Ciſterns with Lions heads : which'though ag illaudable ornament, is of an 

| Egyptian geneologie , who practiſed the ſajas undes @ fymbolicat ilfacion. 

| For becauſe the Sun being in Leo , the and af Nils was at the full, and *- 
| | _ 
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water became conveyed into every part, they made the ſpours of their Aque- | 


ducts. through. the head of -a Lion. And upon ſotne celeſtial reſpects its nor | 
improbable the great Mogull or Indian King doth bear for his Arms @ Lion | 


d the Sun. NE. Hh 8 | 

13. Many conceive there is ſomewhat amiſs, and that as we uſually fay, 
they are unbleſt until they put on their girdle. Wherein ( alchough ' moſt 
know not what they fay ) there are involved unknown conſiderations. For 


girdle or cincture are ſymbolically implied Truth, Reſolution, and Readineſs 
According whereto we find chat the Iſraelites did eat the Paſchal Lamb with 
their loins- girded , and the Almighty challenging ob , bids him gird up his 
loins like a man. So runneth the expreſſion 'of Peter, Gird up che loins of 
to the end ; fo the high Prieſt was girt. with 

the . girdle of fine linnen : fo 15 it. part of the holy habit to have our loins 
irt about with truth; and ſois italſo ſaid concerning our Saviour ,. Righre- 
ouſneſs ſhall be the girdle of his loins,and faithfulneſs the girdle of his reirs, 
Moreover by the girdle, the heart and parts which God requires are divid- 
ed from the inferiour and epithumetical organs; implying thereby a memento 
unto purification and cleanneſs of heart, which is commonly defiled gom the 
concupiſcence and affe&ion of thoſe parts; and therefore unto this day_the 
7Zews do bleſs themſelves when they put on their, zone or cinture. And 
'cthus may we make out the doctrine, of Pythagoras , to offer ſacrifice with 
our feet naked, that is, thac our inferiour parts and fartheſt removed from reaſon 
might be free, and of no impediment unto us. Thus Achilees, though dipped 
in Styx, yet having his heel untouched by that water, alchough he were for- 
tified elſewhere, he was ſlainin that part, as only vulnerable in theinferiour 
and' brutal part of Man. This is' that, part of Ewe and her poſterity che devil 
Rill doth bruiſe ; that is, that part of the ſoul which adbereth unto earth, and 
walks in the paths thereof. And in this ſecondary and ſymbolical/ſenſe it may 
ood, when the Prieſts in the Law waſhed their feet. before the 

facrifice ; when our Saviour waſhed the feer of his Diſciples, and faid unto Pe- 
ter, If I waſh not thy feet thou haſt no partin me. And thus is ir ſymbollically |' 
explainable, and implyeth purification and cleanneſs,, when in the burnt offer- 
ings the Prielt'is commanded to waſh the inwards and legs thereof in- water | 
and in the peace and ſin-offerings, to: burn the two kidneys, the fat which is 
about the flanks, and as we tranſlate it, the Caul above the Liver. Burt whether 
the Jews when they bleſſed themſelves, had any eye unto the words of Feremy, 
wherein God makes them his Girdle, or had therein any reference unto the 
Girdle, which-the Prophet was commanded to hide in the hole of the rock of 
Euphrates, and which was the type of their captivity , we leave unto. higher | 
conjeRure. 
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14. The Picture of the Creator, or God the Father in the ſhape of an old 
Man, is a dangerous piece, and inthis Fecundity of ſects may revive the An- 
Ron Which although maintained from the expreſſion of Daniel, 
I beheld where the Ancient of dates did fit, whoſe hair of his h:ad was like 
the pure wooll, yet may it be alſo derivative from the Hieroglyphical de- 
ſcription of the Egyptians; who to expreſs their Eneph, or Creator of the 
world, deſcribed an ola man in a blew mantle, with an egg in his mouth ;- which 
was the Emblem of the 'world. Surely thoſe heathens, that notwithſtanding the 
exemplary advantage in heaven, would endure no pictures of Sun or Moon, as 
being viſible untoallthe world, and needing no repreſentation, do evidently ac- 
cuſe the practice of thoſe pencils, that will deſcribe inviſibles.. And he | 
that- challenged the boldeſt hand unto the picture of an Echo, mult laugh at this 
grempt, not only 'in the deſcription of inviſibility , but circumſcription of 
| libiquity, 


— ww 
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| morethen-a Tropical ir aprons ' Whether any ſuch motion there were in that | 


; | amazed ar the Eclipſe, rook no notice. of this. - And. if meraphorical expreſ- 
| ons go ſofar, we may be bold co affirm, notonly.that one Sun danced, but two 
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ly picture of our. Saviour, 
ent the:holy-Ghoſt: - i! +: |; + -{ dirrah, 
15-;The Sun and Moon are — 


 16.'We'ſhall nor, I bope, diſparagetha Reſurrection .of our Redeemer, If 
we ns doth not dance on Eaſterday. Andthough we would willing- 
ly afſenc unto any fympatherical exultation., yer cannot: conceive therein any | 
day wherein Chriſt ariſed;; Scriprure hath got revealed, which bath been punctu-. 
all in other records concerning ſolary, miracles.: and che;Areopagite i was | 


aroſe that day : Thar light appeared art bis nativity, and darkneſs ar. his death, 
and yet-a lighc ac both, for even that darkneſs was a light unto che Gentiles, | 
illuminated by that obſcurity. Thar //cwas the firſt cime-the Sun ſer” aboye the 
Horizon ; that although there were darkneſs above the earth, there was light be- 
neath it, nor dare we fay that hell was dark if he werein it. bo RE F 

17. Great conceits are raiſed of the involution or membranous covering, com- 
monly called the: Silly-how, that ſometimes is found about the heads of Fildren 
upon-their birth, and is therefore preſerved with great: care, not only. as me- 
dical in diſeaſes , but effe&ual in ſacceſs, concerning the Infant and others ; which 
is ſurely-nomore then a'continued ſuperſtition, For hereof we read in the life of 
Amntoninas delivered by Spartianus, that children are born ſoimeitmes with this na- 
tural cap; which Midwives were wont to ſell unto credulous Lawyers, who had an 
opinion it advantaged their promotion. be | 

But to ſpeak ſtrictly, the effeRt is natural, and thus to be conceived ; Animal 
conceptions have three. reguments, or membranous films. which cover them in 
the womb, that is, the- Corion, Amnios, and Allantois; the Corion 1s the out- 


, 


; verings , ic ſometime carriech with - it 


ward membrane whereinare implanted the Veins, Arteries and umbilical veſſels, 
whereby its nouriſhment; is-conveyed :. the Allantois a thin coat ſeated under 


che Corion, wherein are received the. watery ſe ions conveyed by the Ura- | 


chus, that the acrimony thereof ſhould not offend the skin. The. Amnios is 


| a generall- inveſtment , containing, the /ſudorus. or, thin ſerolity _ perſpirable | 
through the skin. Now about the time when the Infant breakech theſe c0- | ye formars 
ahem the head a part of the Amnios [/ers. 

Hoz of | 
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with rates about the head, which were:the, indiciduous, and unſhaven lo, Or quarrel 
Apollo: We:ſhould be too Iconomical ro-queſtion the pictures of the winds, as [ſom with Pi- 
commonlys: drawn ' in -timane , heads, and with. their. cheeks diſtended ; | 29r<5- Dion. 
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| | which:notwirhſtanding we: find condemned. by Ainxivs, as anſwering poe- | 1/7345 20 

' |ricalfancies, and the gentle deſcription of Holws, Boreas, and the feigned Dei xe Prot cry 
ties of witnds:2./-- - is rr" TMs t 
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allow; And ſurely. chavoelioibn which. 
© nn ver Sr parks andi-unex>/| 
efeerd/of wine; will neither acquivebrial. 


ret wy a, ao h ſomerimes effeRs ſucceed which may relievezhe-body, 
yet if they cxeryr AED wes eEſdut, we. are therein reftainuble: 
Dirty ' which crcutthſcriberh PhyGck;' and circombidoriaily derermines the uſe 
there wel goo en/ Cer ends venery ; 
thay prove as 
Gol here which: -rotwickftanding: niuſt not be drawn! into. 
| pfaQtife. efits; of everts which we commend, ariſe | 
| oft-rinies, Hoi wile which we all condenit. Thos from the fact of Zar., we! 
generation of Rurh, ad bleſſed Nmtiviry' of our Saviour ;whiahrnoe- 

lg did for extennate che inceſtucus 
i p is commonih urged, we think to extenuare *ebriery: from the benefic of 
vote of ſucceeding, Egyprias ers re will pl 6 who purged: boch 
oe this : and; we fooliſhly conteman the 
tedcine winch -foberly Fodncs that | 


19A eric there'is, that'the Devil ennicedly appearerh wick a tlonen 
ey of mighe be bis fo may be ſomewhac | 
nd th&eof at £ be his frequent appeaving. in | 
& of i =£4 which atiſwers thar deſetiprion. © This'wasthe- opinion of | 
fans concernnip the apparicion of Panives;, Fauns and Satyres , | . 
and in this form we rtad'of one that appeared unto Aavony i in clie- wilder- | 
nefs.. The fame is 'alſo confirmed from -expoſivions 'of holy 'Scripture; | for | 
whetess ir 15 frid, Thou fitale not 6ffer ute Devits, the Origmalword is Segb- 
Goats, becauſe in that fhape the Devil moſt | 
hl; os i Sipolindes be 'the Rubbine , 25 Trewelin: hat alſo ex. 

tie the yo of Emarh is by ſomeconceived. 


in" der times, but: commonly in later daies, 
:-If rhetebe aryicruchin the confeſlion of | 
confirtned -by Bodixxr. And therefore a } 
perly wade the Fiieroplyphick 'of the devil, as /Pierinsbarh ex- | 
Fs it be the Emmbleri'6f fin , asie was in the fnoffering ,'} 

wicked and finfult men , Ong t0-the expreſſion of 
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Has. temperamental dignogions, us conjeuxe of. prevalengtuwurs, 
'F may. be colle&ted from ſpots.inqur. mils, we-are notaverſe cocbacede' 
Y Bur yes, nog. ready, to--admi, ſundry |} Ds: vulgarly ane RI woe 

Nor.do, wenqbſerve it: verified, in,orbers;, _ Carden diſcovered: as 
R ry; 19. himſelf,.;..co have ay og loa of molt events char ever-h 
eva ang Or 0A OR 


ko. 4a 


nation, from, thoſe, lines in, our hands., of high- degominggion. gems Id | 
any. ching be cherein, ic ſeems. not contingble- unto man ; bus: other c 
are alſo, conſiderable; as. is ha re tans of the- Moo), ofthe} 
Monkey , whertia we haxe oblerved the table line , chat. of li ©, and) of the 
liver 
2, That Children. commirred, unto- the ſchool: of Nature, wrighous, inffica- 
gn would naturally ſpeak the Ine Raguege: of the world;, ws the. dpi« |; 


qur Hebrew. tangue, as being the m—_ 
were mich to. be Ns pra for eſs arainacn af cbs wſhulcongus 
bur ro determine the trye and primitive Hebrew... For 
Hebrew, be the unconfounded language of Zabe/, and rhas 
in Hcher was, continued by Abnehaw. and bis penis, cn 


wal ry 


ſo 
pigns, Chananites, Philifins, and Egyptians : whoſe feveral Pale be could|. 
[redyce unto the Original 3nd primitive rongue , and fo to. he able to yndertandy 


_ 
*| .3- Though.ufdleſs unta us, and rather of moleſtation, we commonly rofrain| 
FLA killing Swallows, and eſteem. it yt ante whether hereir 
thera be nor a Pages: rehque, we have ſome reaſo 
Elie, that theſe. birds were Gora] yato the Pengzas ve hauſbold god 
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niog of ancient. heathens, agdcontinued ſince; by - Chriſtians: who will kev ; 


of Phenicia and Cangan, wherien he. lived, ned men, 
yer remain. yoſacisfed. Although 1 confeſs pt ; proubcy Raods faux 

rmer : nor are they without all reaſon , chink chat ac the cout | 
of tongues, there was no. conftirytion of & new ſpcech in exery Rach di  RAWE7"- 
3 ratiation and permutation of theold, ons. of we comman language Taiſi ming | on. dnders 
ſeveral Nialects.: the er I Net _—_ «wh ws Whucb chey and os lane 
retained might make a ſhift 3g reſt. By yertue whereof | LIES 
in, thoſe prumative-gimes _ —_— A Abzoham of .che family ob }-ral Natlogs. 
Heher was able $9 converſe with the Choldeans, i9 Ae 
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© . 4 Sm Enquirits imo Vulgar's Book 5. 
| ncio's of the ſpring'y and we. find the Rhodian/tid « folemn ſong to welcome | 


| | } 4. That Candles and Lights burndim and blewat the apparition of ſpirits, | 
candles | may. betruey if the ambient ayr befull of ſulphurious ſpirits, asc happeneth oft- 
ſajay burn | times in mines ; where damps and acide exhalations are able to extinguiſh them. 
lew, before | and may bealſo verified, when ſpiritsdo make; themſelves viſible by bodies of 
7 oI_g ich efluviums. Buc of lower conſideration is the common foretelling of {tran- | | 
rs ers, from the fungous parcels about, the weeks of Candles : which only ſigni- 
Rh a moiſt and pluvious ayr abour chem, hindering che avolation of the lighc and 
F | .villous particles : whereupon they are forced to ſettle upon the Snaſlt. 
2 _ | | 5. Thongh' Coralgdorth properlypreſerve”andfiſteg the Tecthinmen; yet isitf ; . 
| uſedin Children to make arveafier, paſſage for chiefir ** and for tharincenr is worn |_ 
| abouctheir necks: But wherher rhis cuſtom were'Hot ſuperſtitiouſly founded, as]. 
, *** * T'preſumedan amuler or defenſarive againit faſcination;is'not beyondall doubr. For} | 
Gb.z2, theſameis delivered by Pliny. Arnſpices 'religieſunr Coralli geſtanien amulicndial: | 


ÞJ} periculss arbitrantur ; & ſurculs infantie allitats, rntelum habere creduntur. 
|  6.A'ftrange kind ofexplorationand peculiar way of Rhabdomaneyis char which 
| is uſed i mineral diſcoveries; that is,witha forked tizzel,, commorily called Moſes | 

his Redg whichfreely held forth; willſtir and ptay if-any mine be under it. And| 
| |chonghmany therearewbo have rtempredtomake it good, yer 'rintill betrer ins} 
| formacion, weare of opinion with Apyicole, thitin ir ſelf it is a fritirleſs explo- 
} __ | ration;\{trongly ſcentingof Pagearderivation; and the'virgula Diving, proverbi-| 
[De re mecall- ally magnified of old. The ground whereof were the Magical rods in Poets that 
__ of iPailas- in Honey; that of MHevenry thar' charmed Argus, and" thar of Circe 


whictr eransformed<the followers of: Viyſſes. © Foo boldly uſurpitig the name of | 
| Mofer:rod, from which nocwithiſtanding, and that of Aaron, were propably 0c-! 
caſianed the fables 6f' all theireft. - For that of AZoſes muſt needs'be fimous unts | 
the Egyptians; and chat of. Auronunto many orber Narioss, as being preſerved | 
{in the Ark,uncill the deſtruction of the Temple built by Solomon: _ ne 
.-7:..A praQtiſe there isamong us to determine doubtful macters, by the opening 
E ' | of a book; and letting fall a ſtaff; which notwithſtanding are ancienc fragments” o 
| Pagan divinations: The firſt animitation of Sorres Homerice, or Viryiliane draw- 
S ingdeterminacionsfrom verſes caſually occurring. The ſame was praCtiſed by Seve- 
E:. 4; ru; who entertained.ominons hopes of the Empire, from that verſe in Virgil, Tu 
"IF 4 regere smperie po s Romance memento; and Cordianns who reigned bur few daies | 
E | wasdiſcouraged by anocher, that'is; Oftendunt terris hunc tantum fata , nec ultra 
eſſe: funnr. Nor wasthis only performed in heathen Auchours, but upon the ſacred: 
rext of Scripture,as Gregorins 7 uronenſee hath lefr ſome account and as the praftiſe 
ofche Emperor Herachxs, before his Expedition into 4/;« minor, is delivered by'} 


Hoſeaq. | As forthe Divination or decifion from the ſtaff, it is an Augurial relique, and 
=> | the practiſe thereof isaccuſed- by God himſelf ,- My people ask counſel of their / 
| | __ . . | ſocks, and theirftaffdeclareth unco them. Of this kind of Rhabdomancy was 


w thar practiſed by Nabuchadonoſor-iin that Caldeanmiſcellany, delivered by Eze- | 
£xk34/ | | kiet; The King of -Babylon. Roodart the parting of the way, at the head of rwo 
E waies t0-uſe divination, he made his arrows bright, he conſulted with Images, he 
X lookedin the Liver; atthe right hand were the divinations of —_— Thar is, 
= as'Eftin expounded ic,the left way leading unto Rabbah,the chief City of the Am- 
menites, and the right unto Fer=/alem, he conſulted 1dols and entrails, he threw u 
a bundle of arrows to fe which way they would light; and fallingon the right 
hand he marched towards Fern/alem. A like way: of Belomancy or Divination 
| byArrowshath beenin requeſt with Scythians, Alanes, Germans, with the Afri- 
| caur.and" Tarks of Atgier. But of another nature was that which was praiſed 
2 Kinf:r3.15. | by 'Efiſea, when by an Arrow ſhot from an Eaſtern window, he pre-fignified the 
| | OT RLN eſtrution 
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hen peroreing 
' 


ur adventures 


| 


ſtill among us. | 
_© The Jews themſelvesin their Aſtrological confiderations,concerning Nativities, 
and Planetary hours, obſerve theſame order, upon as witty foundations. Becauſe 
by an equal interval,they make ſeven triangles,the baſes whereof ate the ſeven ſides 
of a ſeprilateral figure,deſcribed wichin a circle. Thar is,If a figure of ſeven ſides be 
deſcribed ina circle, and at the angles thereof the names of the Planets be placed, 
in cheir. natural order on it : if we begin with Saturn, and ſuccelfively draw lines 


the ſeven ſides of the ſeptilateral figure, rhetriangles will be made by this order. 
| The firſt being made by Saturn, Sol and Luna, that is, Saturday,Sunday, and Mun- 
day; and fo the reſt in the order ſtill rerained. | 

But thus much is obſervable, that however in celeſtial conſiderations they em- 
braced the received order of the Planets, yerdid they- not retain either characters, 
or names in common uſe amongſt us , but declining humane denominations, chey 
aſſigned them names from ſomeremarkable qualities , as is very obſervable in their 
red and ſplendent Planets, that is,of Mars and Venus. But the hinge of their names 
diſparaged not the conſideration of their natures, nor did they thereby reje& all 
memory of theſe remarkable Stars, which God himſelfadmitted in his Tabernacle, 
if conjeure will hold concerning the Golden Candleſtick; whoſe ſhaft reſembled 
the Sun, and fix branches the Planets about ic. 


Diſce, ſed ira cadat naſo, rugoſaq, ſanna, 


Dam veteres avias tibi de pulmone revello. 


from angleto angle, until] ſeven equicrural triangles be deſcribed, whoſe baſes are | 


THE| 
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unto the three ſtroaks of foaſh, with an ' 
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THE SIXTH BOOK: 
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Of ſundry common 


opinions Coſmographicall 
and Hiſtorical. F 4 ; : 


The firſt Diſcourſe comprehended in ſe-verall Chapters. 


Cuae. I. 


Concerning the beginning of the World, that the time theredf is not preciſely 
to be known , as men generally ſuppoſe : of mens enquiries in what ſeaſon 
or point of the Zodiack it began. That as they are generally, made they 
are in vain, and as particularly applied uncertain. of the diviſion of 
the ſeaſons and four quarters of the year, according to Aitronomers and 


Phyſitians. That the common compute of the Ancients, and whichis yet 
retained by -moſt, is unreaſonable and erronious. Of ſome Divinations and 
ridiculous diduttions from one part of the year to another: And of the 
Providence and Wiſdom of God in the ſite and motion of the Sun. 


end, 
ſo 


Ye factory deciſion in the other. And hereunto we ſhall 


)3- | 
| a Sp Q 7 more readily afſent', if weexaminethe informations, 
CMC is) and take a view of the ſeveral difficultiesin this point ; 
CES; we ſhall morecafilydo,if we confider the different 
conceits of men, and duly perpend the imperfeRions of their diſcoveries. 

And firſt, The hiſtories of the Geztriles afford us ſlender fatisfa&tion, nor can 
they relate any ſtory, or affix a probable point to irs beginning. - For ſome there- 
of ( and thoſe of the wiſeſt amongſt them ) are ſ6 far from determining its begin- 
ning, that they opinion and mantain it never hadany at all ; as the doctrine of 
Epicurns implieth, and more poſitively Ariſtozle in his books De Celodeclareth. 


Endeavouring to confirm it with arguments of reaſon, and thoſe appearingly de- 
; | FEM monſtrative ; 


The age of 
the world not 
certainly de- 
rerminable, 


— 


Why the Athe- 
nians did wear 


a golden In- 


ſe& upon their 


head. 


th. 


iu A 
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Book 6. 


— __—_ 


Nt. Enquiries into Valgar 


wherein his labours are rational, and uncontreuble upon the | 

Aamed, that.is,of Phyſical generation,and a Primary or firſt matter 

which coather hand was apprehended. 

v arisfed fromo/es, ant rhe Doftrine delivered of the Creation ; that 

xtuGion of ' all rhings-our of nothing, aformarion not only of mat- | 

\butof* and a materiation even of marrer itſelf. | 
Others 4 


that hey be held opinions. not only repugnant unto Chrg 
P 


3 


But herein we remain ſuffi. 


from defining the Original of 'the World or of mankind, | 
onology, bur | 
Philoſo 


y ; that is, that they had their beginning in the ſoil where they 
inhabired ; aſſuming or receiving appellations conformable unto ſuch conceits. 
So' did the Hthenign: term themſelves «vz9:y:5 or Aborigines, and in teſti. 
mony thereof did wear a golden Inſe& on their heads , the ſame name is alſo 
given unto the Inlanders, or Afialand inhabirants of this Ifland by Czfar. Bur 
this is a conceir anſwerable unto the generation of the Giants, not admitta- 
ble in Philoſophy , much leſs in Divinity, which diſtinctly informerh we are 
all rhe ſeed of Adm, that che whole world periſhed unto eight perſons 
before the flood, and was afcer peopled by the Colonies of the ſons .of 
Neah. Ther&was therefore never any Antochthen, or man ariſing fromthe | 
earth but Adam; for the woman being formed our of the rib, was once 
removed from earth,-and framed from that Element under incarnation. And 
ſo although her production were not by copulation, yet was it in a manner 
ſeminal : For if in every part from whence the ſeed doth low, there be 
contained the Idea of the whole ; there was a ſeminality and contracted 
Adam in the rib, which by the. informationiof a ſoul, was individuated into 
Eve. Andthereforethis conceit applyed unto _ Original of man, and the 
beginning of the world, is mere jultly, appropriable unco-its egd. For then in- 
eee Galle out of theearth : the graves ſhallſhoot up their concealed 
Feds, and in chac great Autumn, men fhall ſpring up, and awake from their 


| +] Chaos agaiti. © 


 'Othershavebeen ſo Blind'in deducing the Original of things, or deliver- 


 *Fing their -own- beginnings , thar when it hach fallen into. controverſie, 
 i{{they haveunoc.recurred unto Chronologie:or-the Records of time : 


bur 


' + | heraken »cherſelyes; unco probabilities, and «the conjeturalities of,,Philo- 


1ſophy. + Thus,when che. two ancient Nations, e£gyptians and Seythi- 


ns contended for Antiquity, the «Egyptians pleaded their Antiquity from 
the fertility of their ſoil, inferring chat men there firſt inhabited, where they 
were with moſt facility. ſuſtained z and ſuch a land did they conceive was 


| *: eAEgIPr-, (8407 f\:* 


w 


©; 
+7 


pn” . ., 
” ' $$ 


The Srychsans alt hougha cold and heavier Nation urged more acutel y, de-) 


| ducing their, Arguments from. the two acRive Elements and Principles of all: 


chings, Fire;and Water. For if of all things there was firſt an union,and char 
Fire .over-ruled, che reſt ;ſfurely that part ofearth which was coldeſt, would firſt 


| get free, and afford a place of babication. Bur if all the earth were firſt involved 


in Waces, choſ parts would ſurely tirſt appear, which were'moſt high, and: of 


| »{-moſt elevared:fituation, and fuch wastheirs, Thele reaſons carried indeed the 


Thar men = 
ſpeak not by © 


Re 


- + Antiquity, ftrom-thee/Eg3ptians, bur confirmed ic not inthe Seprhians : for as 


Herodotus relaceth from Fargitans,their firſt King unto Darims,they accounted 


but twoghouſand years:,,, ;,; 1. 3 dts Rev | 
As for the-£gyprians they.invented another way of trial; for as the ſame 
Author relaterh,. P/amwitichss. their King artemped this deciſion by a_new 


tural in- 14 20d nknownexperiments: baioging, up: two Infants with Goats , and where 


Rin&,bur by:; [0 | 
| £08, whoſe language they ſhould. firſt deliver.. But herein he forgot that 


and imitation, 


inſtiuRgion 


they neyer heard che voice of .man.z. concluding that to be the ancienteſt Na- 


that 


.ſpeech was-by mſtruRion. nor inſtint, by imitation, not by nature , 


BW —_—C 


- 


Boox 6, and Common Exrons. | 
men do ſpeak in ſome kind bur like Parrets, and as they areinſtruted.; that is, 


{1n ſimple terms and words, expreſſing the open notions of things; which 


| 


the ſecond a&t of Reaſon compoundeth into propoſicions, -and the. lait inco Syl- 
logiſms and Forms of ratiocination. ' And howſoever the account .of Mane- 
thon the «Egyptian Prieſt run very high ,-and it be evident that Afizr4im peo- 
pled thac Country ( whoſe name withthe Hebrews it beareth unto this day ) 
and there be many things of great Antiquity related-in Holy Scripture, yer 
was their exaCt accounc not very ancieritz for Prolomy their Councry-man 
beginnetly his Aſtronomical compute - no higher then Nabonaſſer , who is 
conceived by ſome che tame with Salmanaſer. As for:the Argument-dedu- 
ced from the Fercility of the ſoil, duly enquired, ic" rather overthrowetch 
then promoterh their antiquicy ; for that-Country whoſe Fertility. chey ſo 
advance, was in ancient times no firm or openland;: bur ſome vaſt lake or 
parc of the Sea, and became a gained ground by the mud and limous matter 
brought down by the river N;/s, which ſerled by degrees into a firmland. 
According as is expreſſed by S:rabo, and more at large by Herodetas, both 
from the e/£gyprian cradition and probable inducements from reaſon, called 
therefore flavii donum, an acceſſion of earth, ortract of land acquired' by the 
river. 


\| - Laſtly, Sore indeed there are, who have kept Records of time, and of a con- 


ſiderable duration, yer do the exacteſt thereof afford-no ſatisfaRion concern- 
ing the beginning of the world, or any way point out che time of its crea- 
tion. The moſt Auchentick Records and beſt approved Antiquity are thoſe of 
the Chaldeans ; yer in the time of Alexander the Great, they attained not ſo 
high as the ood. For as Simplicius relatetb, Ariftorle required of Caliſthenes, 
who accompanied that Worthy in bis expedition, that at his arriveat Babylon, 
he would enquire of the Antiquity of their Records; and thoſe upon com- 
pute he found ro amount unto 1903 years ; which account notwithſtand- 
ing ariſeth no higher then 95 years after the flood, The Arcadiavs 1 con- 
fels, were eſteemed of ' great Antiquity,.and it was uſually faid they were be- 
fore the Moon, according.unto that of Seneca, Sydns poſt wveteres Arcades 
editums ; and that of Ovid, Luna gens prior illa fuit. But this as Cenſors- 
'#x5 obſerveth, muſt nor be taken groſly, as though they were exiſtent before 
that Luminary ; but were ſo eſteemed, becauſe they obſerved aſet courſe of 
year,beforethe Greeks conformed their year unto the courſe and motion of the 

Thus the Heathens affprding no fatisfaRion. herein , they are moſt likely 
ro manifeſt thiseryth, who have been acquainted with Holy Scripture, and 
che ſacred Chronology delivered by Mfs/es, who diſtinly ſers down this 
account , computing by certain intervals, by memorable *4£ ras, Epeches, or 
terms of time. As from the Creation unto the flood, from thence unto 
Abrabam , from Abraham unto the departure from e/£gypr, &c. Now 
in this number have only been Samaritans, Fews and Chriſtans. For the Fews 


they agree not in. their accounts, .as Bodie in his method of Hiſtory bach 


obſerved out of Baa! Seder, Rabbi Naſſom, Gerſom, and others; in whoſe 


' compute the age of the World is not yet 5400 years. The ſameis more 
evidently obſervable from: rwo moſt learned Jews, Philo and foſephns ; A 


who very much differ in the accounts of time, and variouſly ſum up t 
Intervals aſſented unto by'all, Thus Philo from the departure out of 
«x gypr unto the building of the Temple,” accounts but 920. years, but 
{oſephus ſers down 1062. Philo from the building of the Temple co its 
eſtruction 440. foſepbus 470 : Philo from the Creation to the deſtructi- 
on of the Temple 3373. but Zoſephus:3513. Philo from the Deluge to the 


deſtruQion of the Temple 17 18.but foſephas 1913. In which Compures there 
| I12 ' are 


235 


236 


Gal. 3. 


Ly what ac- 


count the 
world hath 
laſted 7154 


years. 


. 


| I Rn) burtthe Samaritan Bible retained it right,and anſwerable 
. unto what the ; 


| 


compilte;” for in his-firſt book ad Antolychum, be accounteth from Adams 
unto. Axrelins Verns 56095 years ; nowthatEmperour died inthe year of our 
Lord 180, which deducted from the former ſumme, there remaineth 5515. 


the year of the world 7154, which doth exaQly agree unto this laſt-account 


" Enquiries into. Yalgar Book 6. 
diſparities, and ſuch as much divide the concordance and harmony 


are manifeſt 
of times. 
For the Samaritans; their account: is different from theſe or any others ; 


| 


for they account from the creatioh:to the deluge, bur 1302 years; which | 
comerh'ro- paſs uponthe-different account of the ages of . the Pratriarks ſet | 
down when they begat- children. For whereas the Hebrew, Greek and La-| 
tine texts/ account fared 162 when he: begat Enoch ,- they account. bur 62, 


and fo in others. Now the Samaritan were no incompetent judges of times 


and the Chronology: thereof ; for-they embracedthe five books of AZoſes, | 


and , /as ir'ſeemeth, preſerved the Text with far more integrity then the Jews , 
who as Tertullian , Chryſoſteme, and others. obſerve, did ſeveral wayes cor- 
rupt the ſame,eſpecially in paſſages concerning the propheſies of Chrilt ; So that 
as Ferome- th, in his tranſlation be was fain ſometime co relieve him- 
ſelf by the Samaritan Pentateuch; as amongſt others in that Text , Dextrine- 
my 27. Malediftus omnis qui non permanſcrit in omnibus que ſcripta ſunt in 


libro Legis. - From hence Saint Paxl inferreth there is no juſtification by the. 


Law, -and urgeth the Text according to the Septuagint. Now the Jews to af- 


ford a latitude unto-themſelves, intheir m_ expunged the word 253 or Syn- 
categorematical term owns; wherein lieth the ſtrength of the Law, and of the 


| Apoftlehad urged.. | : 
As for Chriſtians 'from vhom we ſhould expeR the exaRelt and moſt con- 


curring/ account ,/ there-is alſo in them a manifeſt diſagreement , and ſuch as 
is not eaſily reconcited.” For firſt, The Latines accord not in their account , 
to omit the calculation -of the Ancients, of Auſtin, Bede, and others, the 
Chronology of the Moderns 'doth- manifeſtly diſſent. ' Foſepbas Scaliger-, 
whom" Hebvicws ſeems to follow , © accounts the Creation in 965" of the 
7«liax period ; and from” thence unto the Nativity of our Saviour allow- 
eth ' 3947 years Bur Diony/ins 'Petavins a learned Chronologer difſenteth 
from this compute 'almoſt 40 years 4; placing the Creation in the 730 of 


the falian period, and from-thence unto the Incarnation accounteth 3983 
"bed the Greeks ; their accounts are: more anomalous; for if we recur un- 
to ancient computes , *we ſhall find that Clemens Alexanarinss, an ancient 
Father and Preceptor unto Ozigen, accounted from the. Creation unto our Sa- 
viour, 5664 years ; for inthe firſt of his Stromaticks, he colleteth the time 
from Adam unto the death of Commedas to be 5858 years ; now the death of 
(ommidus be placePh in the-yearafter Chriſt 194,  whigh number :deduRed 
from the former, there -remaineth 5664. Theophilus Biſhop of Antioch ac- 
counteth'unto the Nativity of Chriſt 5515, deduceable from the like way of 


7nulins Africanus an ancient Chronologer, accounterh ſomewhat leſs, that is, 
5500: Exſebins, Orofinsand others diſſent not much from this, but all exceed 
fivethouſand.- - . | 

The fatter compute of the Greeks, as Peravins obſerverh, hath been reduced 
unto two or three accounts. , The firſt accounts unto our Saviour 5501, and 
this hath been obſerved by Nzcephoras, Theophanes, and Maximus. The 
other accounts 5509 ; And this. of all at preſent is generally received: by the 
Chureh' of Conftantizople, obſerved alfo by the Moſcovite, as I have ſeen in 
the date of the Emperours letters ; wherein this year of ours 1645 is from 


5509, forifunto that ſumme be added 1645 , the product will he 7154,by 
| : chis | 


1 


Boox's6. * and Common ExKnOR Ss. 


| this Chronology are many Greek Authors*ro be underſtood ; and thus is | 
Martinns ("ruſs to be made our, when inhis Turcogrzcian-hiltory he deli- | 


vers, the City of Conſtantinople was taken by the Turks inthe year £/£z, 'rhat 
is, 6961. Now according unto theſe Chronologiſts, the Prophecy of Elia: 
the Rabbin, 'ſo' much in requeſt with the Jews, and in ſome credir alſo with 
Chriſtians , that che world ſhould laſt bur/fix thouſand years ;/ unto-theſe 
I fay , it hath been long and ont of memory diſproved:;' tor the Sabbaci- 
call and 7000 year wherein the world ſhould end ( as did the Creation 
on the ſeventh day ) unto them is long ago expired ; ons are proceeding 
inthe cight thouſand year, and numbers exceeding thoſe dayes which men 
have made the types and ſhadows of theſe; Bur certaiuly what 1{areis Leo 
the Jew conceiveth of the end of the heavens,  exceedeth the account of 'all 
that ever ſhall be ; for though he conceiveth the Elemental frame ſhall 
end in the Seventh or Sabbatical Millenary', yet cannot he opinion” the 
heavens and more durable part of the Creation ſhall periſh before ſeven rirdes 
—_— - 49, that is, the Quadrant of theother ſeven,” and perfe& Jubilee of 
thoutands. ; - 


chereby the grear incertainty/in this eſtabliſhment. The Hebrews not only 
diſſcncing from the Samaritans,the Latines from the Greeks;bur every one from 
another. 'Inſomuch that -all can be in the right ic is impoſſible; that any 
' one is ſo, not with aſſurance feterminable.© And therefore as Petavins con- 
feſſeth, ro effe& the ſame exactly without inſpiration ic is impoſſible, and-be- 
'yond the Arithmatick of any bur God himſelf. And therefore alſo whar ſatisfaRi- 
on may be obtained from thoſe violent diſputes, and eager enquirers irs what 
day ofthe moneth the world began, eicher of March or October , likewiſe in 
what face or poſitionof the Moon, whether at the prime or full, or foonafter, 
tet onr ſecond and ſerions confiderations determine. | 


the Greek and Hebrew Editions of the Bible,for unto theſe two Languages bave 
all Tranſlations conformed; the holy Scripture being firſt delivered in Hebrew, 
and firſt tranſlated into Greek. For” the Hebrew it is incontrovertibly the 
primitive and ſureſt rext to rely on, and to preſerve the ſameentire and uncor- 
rupt there hath been uſed the higheſt caution humanity could invent. For as 
R. Ben. Maimay hath declated, if in the copying thereof one letter were written 
twice, or if one letter but touched another, that copy was not admitted into 
their Synagogues , but only allowable to be read in Schoolsand private fami- 
lies. Neither were chey carefull only in the exa& number of their SeRions of the 
Law, bur had alſo the «curioſity to number every word, and affixed the account 
unto their ſeveral books. Notwithſtanding all which, divers corruptions enſued, 
and ſeveral depravations ſliptin, ariſing from many and manifelt grounds, as 
hath been exatly noted by Morinss in his preface unto the Septuagint. 

As for the Septuagint, it is the firſt and moſt ancient Tranſlation ; and of 
greater ny then the Chaldee verſion, occaſioned by the requeſt -of Pte- 
lomens Philad:lphas King of Egypr, for the ornament of his memorable Library ; 
unto whom the high Prieſt addreſſed fix Jews out of every Tribe, which amount- 
eth unto 72, and by theſe was effeRed that Tranſlation we uſually term the 
Septuaginr,or Tranſlation of ſeventy. Which name, however it obcain from the 
number of their perſons, yet in reſpet of one common Spirit , it was the 
Tranſlation but as ic were of one man, For as the ſtory relaterh, although 
they were ſet apart and ſevered from each other, yer were their Tranf- 
lations found to agree in every point , according as is related by Philo and 
?oſephns; alchough we find not the ſame in Arifeas, who hath expreſly treat- 


ed thereof. ; 
This 


Thus may we obſerve the difference and wide diſſent of mens opinions, and | 


| Now thereaſon and ground of this diſfent;is the unhappy difference berween | 


The cauſe of 
ſo differenc 
accounts 
abour the age 
of the world. 


Corruption 
even in the 
Hebrew Text 
of the Bible. 


The Credlic 
of the Septua- 
ginc cranſle- * 
tion. 

Avifleas ad 
Philocratorem 
de 72 interpre- 
tibys. | 
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| 


' | yet-were there no ſmall difficulry,co ſer down 
eſtabl.ſh from hence any fixed point of time. . For the doubrs concerning the 


rently they are-ſer forth in minor..and leſs miſtakable numbers. +So jn the 


duced. 


Kings-isas perplexed ; it being uncertain whether che years bothof their lives 
and reigns'ought-to be taken as compleat, or in their beginning and but curranc 
accounts. - Nor is it unreaſonable to make ſome doubt whether in che firſt ages, 


| 
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This Tranſlation in ancient times was of great authority, by-this many of 
che Heathens received ſome notions of the Creation and the mighty works of | 
God; This in expreſs terms is often followed by. the Evangelilis,,” by che 
Apoſiles , and by our Saviour himſelf. inthe quotacions of the oid Teſtamenc. | 
This for many years-was uſed by the Jews themſelves, that is, ſach as did Hel-| 
lenize and diſperſedly dwelt our of Paleſtine with-the Greeks ; and this allo the 
ſucceeding Chriſtians and ancient Fathers gbſerved , although there ſucceeded 
other Greek verſions, that is, of Aquila, Theodeſins and Symmachss ; tor the 
Latin tranſlation of Ferom called now..the Vulgar, was abour 800 years after 
the: Sepruagint-; alchough there was alſo a Latin tranſlacion betore, called 
the Icalick verſion. Which was after loſt upon the; general reception of the 
cranſlation of Saint Ferom. Which notwithſtanding { as he himſelf acknow- | 
ledgeth-) had beenneedlels, if the Sepruagint copies had remained pure,and as 
they were firſt tranſlated. - Bur, (. beſide that differentcopies were. uled,. chat 
Alexandria and Egypt followed the copy of Heſychins, Antioch and. Conſtants- | 
»ople that of Lncian the Martyr, and others that of Origen ) the Septuagint was 
much depraved; not only from the errors of Scribes, and the emergenc cor. 
ruptions of time; bur malicious contrivance of che Jews ;. as 7»ſtin _JAartyr hath 
declared; in his learned dialogue with Tryphon, and Aorinas bath learnedly 
ſhewafrom many confirmations, | | | : | 
-» Whatſoever Interpretations there bave been ſince, have been eſpecially effe- 
Red with reference unto theſe, that is, the Greek and Hebrew. text, the 
Trabilators ſometimes following the one, - ſometimes adhering unto the other, | 
according. as they found rhem conſonant unto truth, or moſt correſpondent 
unto the rules of faich. Now however it cometh to pals, theſe ewoare very 
different in the enumeration of Genealogies, and: particular accounts of time ; 
for/in the ſecondinterval , thatis, between the flood and. Abraham, there's | 
by the Septuagint introduced-one Cainas to bethe ſon of Arphaxad and father 
of Saleh; whereas inthe Hebrew there is no mention, of ſuch-a. perſon, bur 
Arphaxad'is ſet down to be the father of Sa/ab.. But inthe firit incerval, that 
is, from the —_— unto the flood, their diſagreement is more conſiderable ; 
for therein the Greek exceedeth che Hebrew, and common account almoſt | 
600 years. And tis indeed a thing, not very {trange, to be at the difference 
ofa third part, in'ſo large and collective an account, ifwe conſider how diffe- 


Propheſic of Foxab, bothin.the Hebrew and Latine text, it is ſaid, Yer forty 
dayes.and Ninevy ſhall be overchrown : But the Sepruagiot faith plainly , and| 
chatiin-lettersat length, 7gis fuiezs, that is, yer three dayes and Ninevy ſhall; 
be deſtroyed. : - Which is a-difference not newly crept.in , bur an obſervation 
very-ancient, diſcuſſed by Auſtin, and Theoderer, and was conceived aner- 
ror-\committed - by the Scribe. Men therefore have raiſed different com- 
putes of time, according as they have followed their different texts ; - and 
{0 have left che- biſtory oftimes far more perplexed then Chronology hath re- 


Again, However the texts ware plain, and might in Oni numerations agree, 
a determinable Chronology, or | 


time-of che Judges-are inexplicable ; - that of the 'Reigns and ſucceſſion of 


and.Jong lives of our fathers, Ao/es doth. not ſometime account by full and 
round numbers, whereas ſtrictly taken they might be ſome few years above or 
under; Asin the age of Noah, it is delivered to be juſt five handred when he 


cis begar 
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|begar Sew ; whereas perhaps he might be ſomewhat above or below that round | 
and compleat number. For:the ſame way of ſpeech is uſualin. divers other ex. | 
preiſions: Thus do we ſay the Septuagint, and uſing the-full and articulate 
number,do write the Tranſlation of Seventy ;* whereas we have ſhewn before, 
the preciſe number was Seventy two. $0-is-it ſaid that Chriſt was three 
dayes in the grave ; according to that of: Mathew , as Fonas was three 
| {dayes and three nights in the Whales belly , ſo ſhall the Son of man be 
three dayes and three nights in the; hearc of the earth : which notwithſtand-. 
ing maſt be taken Synecdochically ; . or by underſtanding a part for an whole 
{day,; for he: remained but two nights in the grave ; for he was buried inche 
afternoon of the firſt day; andaroſe very early in the morning on the third; 
that is, he was interred inthe eveof the Sabbath, and aroſe the morning. af- 
ter it, | I-36 WY 

Moreover althoughthe number of years be.determined and rightly under- 
ſtood, and there be wichour doubt acerraiq truth herein ; yet the rext ſpeaking. 
obſcurely or dubiouſly, there is ofc-rimes no ſlender difficulty at what point.to 
in or terminate the account.: ' So when it is faid. Zx0a. 12: the ſojourning 


ftritly , and from their' firlt-arrival into Egypt, for their habication in. that 
land 'was far leſs; bur the account muſt begin from che Coyenant of God 
with Abraham, and muſt-alfo comprehend: their ſojourn; in the land of Ca- 
94an, according as isexpreſſed; Gal. 3. The Covenani that was confirmed be- 
fore of God in+Chriſt, the: Law which was 430 years after cannot diſanul. 
Thus hach-ir alſo happened inthe account ofthe 70 years, of their captivity, 
according to that of rey, chap. 20. This whole land ſhall be: a deſolation, 
and theſe Nations ſhall ſerve the King of Babylon 70 years. Now where to begin 
or end this compure,ariſettino ſmall: difficulty ; for there. were three 'irg3 
markable captivities. anddeportationsof the Jews, - The firſk was in the third 
or fourch' year of Foachims j and firlt of Nabachodowezor;; when Daniel was 


ſame King, the third and moſt deplorable in the reign.of Zedechias , and.1n 
the ninereenth year of Nabnchododozor, whereat both - the: Temple and City 
were burned. ' Now ſuch isthe different conceit of theſe times,.that men have 
computed frony all;- butthe probableit accountand moſt. concordant unto the 


King Cy###;over Babylon ; alchough che:Prophert Zachary. accounteth from 
the laſt. *O' Lord of hoſts, How long! Wilt'thou not have. mercy. on Jerwſar 
lem, againſt which thou haft had indignation theſe: rhreeſcore and 'ten years ? 
for -he makerh this expoſtulation in the: ſecond year. of, Darius Hiſtaſpes , 
wherein he propheſied , © which is about! &ighteen, 'years-in account after. the 
other. t 


doubt concerning the ſeventy weeks, or ſeventy times ſeven years of Damet , 
whether they have reference unto the nativity or paſſion of our Saviour, and 
[eſpecially from whence, or what point of time they areto be computed. For 
thus is it delivered by the Angel Gabriel : Seventy weeks are determined 
upon thy people; and again in the following verſe : Know therefore. and 
underſtand, that from the going forth of che Commandment to reſtore and 
to build 7ersſalens unto the Meſlias the Prince, ſhall be ſeven weeks, and 
threeſcore and two weeks, the fireet ſhall be built again , and the wall even in 
troubleſome times; and after threeſcore and two weeks ſhall Meſſiah becur 
off, Now the going out of the Commandment to build the City, being the 
point from whence to compute, there isno ſlender controverſie when to begin. 


© 


of the children of 7/-ae/ who dwelt in Egypr was. 430 years, it cannot be taken | 


carried away ; the fecond in the reign-of Jeconiab, and the eighth year ofthe | 


intention of -Jeremy', is fromthe firſt of Nabachodonozor unto the firlt of | 


Thus alſo alchough there be a certain truth therein , yet is there no eafie | 
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Chap. 1.12. 


The difficul- 
ties of Dani- 
els 70 Weeks. | 


For there are no leſs then four ſeveral Edits vo this effe& ; the one in =) 


_ _— 
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firſt year of Cyr», the other in the ſecond of Dariws, the third and fourth 
in the ſeventh, and in the twentieth of Artaxerxes Longimanus , although as 
Petevixraccounteth, it beſt accordeth unto the twenty year of Artaxerxes, 
from whence. Nehemiah deriveth his Commiſſion. Now that compures are 
made uncertainly with reference unto Chriſt, it is no wonder, fince I perceive 
the time ofhis Nativity is in controverſie,and no leſs his age at his Paſſion : For 
Clemens and Tertwullian conceive he ſuffered at thirty ; but Ireazns a Father 


neeter his time, is further off inhis account, that is, between forty and fifty. 
Longomontanss a late Aſtronomer, endeavours to diſcover this ſecret from 
Aſtronomical grounds, that is, the Apogeum of the Sun conceiving the Ex- 
cetitricity invariable,and theApogeum yearly tagnove one ſcruple,two ſeconds, 
fiftythirds, &c. Wherefore if in the time of Hipparchws,that is, in the year of 
che Iu/ian period 4557 it was in the fifth degree of Gemini, andin the dayes of 
Tycho Brahe, thatis inthe year of our Lord 1588, or ofthe world 5554. che 
fame was removed ©unto the fift degree of Cancer ; by the proportion of its 
motion, it was at the Creation firſt in the beginning of Aries, and the Perige- 
umor neareſt point'in Libra. Bur this conceit how ingenious or ſubcile ſoeyer, 
is not of ſarisfaRion,; it being not determinable, or yer agreed in what time pre- 
ciſely the Apogeum abſolverh one degree, as Petavias bath alſo delivered. 
Laſtly, However theſe or other difficulfies intervene, and that we cannot 
ſatisfie our ſelves.in the exat compute of time, yet may we fit down with the 
common and uſual account ; norare theſe differences derogatory unto the Ad- 
vent or Paſſion of Chriſt, unto which indeed they all do ſeem to point., forthe 
Prophecies concerning our Saviour were indefinitely delivered before that of Da- 
xicl; ſo 'wasthat pronounced unto Eve in Paradiſe, that after of Balaaw, | 
thoſe of 1/ai«h and the Prophets, and that memorable one of 1aceb, the Scepter 
ſhall not depart from 1/-«e/ untill'Shi/o come , which time notwithſtanding it | 
did - define at all. what year therefore ſoever,cither from the deſtruQtion of 
the Temple, from there-edifying thereof, from the flood, or from the Creation | 
he ed, certain it is, thar in the fulneſs of -time he catne, When he 
erefore came is not ſo confiderable, as that he js come: in the one there is 
conſolation, inthe other no ſatisfation, ' The greater Quere 1s, when he will 
come again ; and yet indeed it-is no'Quere at all : for that is never co be known, 
and therefore vainly enquired ; *tisa- profeſſed and authentick obſcurity, un- 
known to all but ro the omgiſcience of theAlmighry:Certainly the ends of things 
are wrapt up in the hands of God, he that undertakes the knowledge thereof , 
forgets his own beginning,and diſclaims his principles of earth. \No man knows 
.theend ofthe nor afſuredly of any thing io it : -God ſees it, becauſe unto 
| his Eternity it ispreſent; he knoweth the ends of us, but not of himſelf ; and 
becauſe he knows not this, he knowerh all things, and his knowledge is endleſs, 
eyen in the objec of himſelf, | | 


f | | 


if we ſuppoſe the Sun creacedin;Libra, jin which ſign 1 
[Autumn ; at the ſame time: it. ha 


etertt 
ared in all cheſe four, For, as we have elſewhere delivered , whatſoever 
gn the Sun poſſeſſerh ( whoſe Fr or vicinity defineth the quarters of the 


Luminary to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral ſeaſons of the year ; all which ic maketh 
parc-thereof: Thus | 


' Book 6. 40d Commun Bn x 0x 5. 
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of mens. Enquiries in what ſeaſon or Point of the Zdiack it begangghat 
as they are generally made, they are inmain, and as particularly, un- 


- Certain: 5. 


. - 
4 , , 


dy to enquire, others to decermine, in what ſeaſon, whether in the 'Au- 
rams: Spring, Winter or Summer the World had its beginning. Wherein 
weafficm, that as the queſtion is | pri and in reſpe& of the | 
earth propoſed, ic is with manifeſt injury unto reaſon in any parti 

ined gz--becauſe-when ever the world. had irs beginning it was. cre- 


year ) thoſe four ſeaſons were aRually exiſtent ; it beingthe nature of that 


ar one: time i chewhole carth, and ſacceſlively in-any. 


ime. it. had been Wintrr unto. the Northre 
for unto*themat that time the Sun beginneth to be invifible, and 


Sphere, or direftly under the Aquator, ic had been Summer ; for 1 
c ſituation the Sun- is at thar time vertical. -Urico the latitude, of 
pricorn', 'or the Winter / Solſtice/it had' ber Spri 

{irion it: had been ina middle point ,” and that of aſcent,” of | 
on; bat unto the lacitude of Cancer or *the Summer Solſticeit had been'Au- 
tumn ; for then had it been placed in a middle point, and* tha of deſcent,.or 
elongation. - 1 fary P At 4 DN, 26: jy! 1 15,5 : 
Andif we ſhalltake it literally what Moſes deſcribed popularly, this was. 
alſo che conſticution of the'firſt day. For when' itwas evening unto one 
oe. it was morning unto another ; when night unto one, day unto ano- 


ng", for utito, chat po- | 


Oncerningthe Sealovs, that the parted of eds. yur; ſome are rea- [ 


mg 
it ſelf again unto the' Pole of the Souch. Unto the poſition of a. righe 
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cher. And therefore thar queſtion, whether our Saviour ſhall come again in| 
che ewilight ( as is conceived he aroſe ) or whether he ſhall come upon 'usin 
the night,” according to the compariſon of a thief, mtr} gn rr 

chat he will. come about rhe time, of their departure our of «&yypr, when 
they catethe Paſsover, and the Angel paſſed by the doors of there houſes ; 

this Quere I ſay needeth not further diſpuce. For if the-earch be almoſt 

every where inbabired,and his coming ( as Divinity affirmeth) muſt needs be ; 
unto ll ; then muſt che time of mg hen 1p} ri inthe day and night. 
For if unto Feraſalem, or what part of the world ſoever he ſhall appear in che] 
night, at the ſamertime unto the Antipodes, ir muſt be day, if ewilighe unto! 
chem, broad day unto the Indians ; if noon unto them,” yernighr untothe 

Americans;and ſo with variety according unto various habitations,or different 
poſitions of the Sphere, as will be cafily conceived by cthoſe'who underſtand 
the affeQions of different habirations, and the conditions of Anteci, Periecs, 
and Antipedex. And ſo although he appear in the night, yet mzy the day of 
Judgement or Doomſ-day well retainrhat name; for chatimpliech one revo- 


lation of che Sun; which maketh che day and night, and that one natural day. 
' And yet to ſpeak ſtrictly, if ( as the Apoſile affirmech ) we ſhall be changed | 
h | | '# the 
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[che twinckling of an eye (andastheSchools determine ) the deftrution of 

T not be ſucceſlive butin an inſtant ; we cannot properly apply 
thereto the uſual diſtinRions of gays ; calling char ewelve hours, which admits 
not the parts thereof, or uſe at all the nameof cime, woes the nature thereof 


ſhall periſh, \ 
But if the 6 ads unto @ particular place, ON the queſtion de- 
rermitied unto ſome cercain Merididn; 2s namely, unto Meſoporamia where: 


in-the ſeat of: TR etogk *the Query becomes more reaſonable, 
and is indeed in nature alfo determinable. Yet poſitively to define thac ſex- 
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ſon, there is no ſlender difficulty ; for ſome contend that it began in the 
Spring ; as ( beſide Enſcbins, Ambroſe , Bede , and Theodoret ) ſome few 

rs, paſt Henrico Philipps in his Chronology of the Scripture... Qthers are 
ther for Autymn ; and from. hence do. our Chronologers. commence 
compute ; as may be obſerved in Helo, Ml GT Calviſins, 
and Prtavins. © 
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TE as 4 ! for Spies of the year, ac | 


fans : that the common 


F ; tg A, wr phich is lib by fats #s wery 


diviſions of: tha year and he. -pareering out this: remark- | 
Y TY have paſſed eſpecially two diſtinRions ; | 
thy whe Hana ufe wich Aſtronomers, according to the cardinal interleRi- 
ons -of the Zodiack, that is, che two £quinoQtials. 'and both the. Solfticial 
points; defining, chat; time to be the Spring of the year, wherein the Sun 


| mma unto us ;and_unto chem ir is alſo Winter: when the Sug. is in either 


-{ noxial point of Aries ; from the riſing of the... Pleiades , or - the ſeveral 


doth paſs from the £&quivox of Aries unto the Solſtice of Cancer ;. the 
ti | nat: -the Solſtice and the Aquinox of Libra , Summer. ; from [ 
thence. unto: the Solſtice of Capricornus, Aurumn ; and from. thence un. 
to._the Equinox. of Aries again, Winter. Now this diviſion" alchough it 
be Lian and <qua), is noc univerſal ; for it incladeth not choſe laticudes 
x 1 ag ve the ſeaſons of the your ear double; as have the inhabicants under 
ai uator,, or elſe between Tropicks. For unto them.,the Sun is | 

twice 2ycar, two diſtin& Summers in the different points 
ou rk So. unto thoſe which live under the Xquator, when the Sun 


"—_ 


is 1n the Equinox it x wg in which points ic makerh Spring or Au- 


Tropick , whereas unto us it maketh. alwayes Summer in the one. And the like | 
will happen untothoſe habirations, which are between the Tropicks and the 


A Gcond and more ſenſible divifion there is obſerved by Hippocrates, and 
moſt. of the ancient Greeks, according to the riſing and ſetting of divers 
Kars z dividing che year , and eſtabliſhing che account of ſeaſons from 

alterations, and ſenſible mutations 1n the air', diſcovered upon the | 
riſipg and | ſerting of thoſe ſtars, accounting the Spring from the £Xqui- 


ſtars on the back. of Taurus, * Summer ; . from the riſing of ArQurus,a ſtar 
between the thighs of Bootes, Auturan ; and from the ſetting of the Pleiades, 
| | Winter. 
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Winter. Of theſe diviſions becauſe they were unequal, they were fain to 
ſubdivide the two larger porcions,that is of 'theSummerand Winter quarters ; 
the firſt part of rhe Summer they named'9+y, the ſecond unto therifing of the 
Dog-ſtar, 5, from chence unto the ſetting of ArQurus, ;-weg. The Winter 
they glivided allo into three parts; the firſt part, or that of ſeed time'they 
named 4479, che middle or. proper Winter, 264, che laſt, which was their 
plancing or-grafting time 0-7, This way of diviſion-was in former ages 


* | cher from the Greeks unto the Zarines,as is received by good Authors; and de- 
livered by Phylicians,even unto our times.  * 


is not the other in any co beadmitted. For in regard of time ( as we declare 
inthe Chap. of canicular dayes) the ftarsdo vary their longitudes, and conſe- 
quencly che cimes of cheir aſcenſion and deſcenſion. That ſtar which is the 


| Eaſt, almoſt one degree in the ſpace of 72 years, ſo thar the ſame ſtar, fince 
the age of Hippocrates who uſed this-account, is removed in conſequentsa 
abouc 27 degrees. Which difference of their longitudes,doth much barbbe 
the times of cheir aſcents, and rendereth the account unſtable which ſhall pro- 
ceed.chereby. | | $475 = 
Again, In regard of different latitudes, this cannot bea-ſctled rule, or rea- 
ſonably applied unto many Nations. For whereas the ſetting of the Pleiades 
or ſeven ſtars;is deſigned the term of Autumn, and the beginning of Winter ; 
unto ſome latitudes theſe ſtars do never ſet, asunto allbeyond- 67. degrees. 
Andif in ſeveral and far diſtant laticudes we . obſerve the ſameſtar as. a com+ 
mon term of account unto'both, we ſhall fall upon an-unexpeRted, 'buran 
unſufferable abſurdity ; and by the ſame account it will be Summer unto us 
in the North; before it be-ſounto thoſe, which unto us are Southward,- and 
many degrees approaching nearer the Sun, For if we conſult the Do@ri 
| of the ſphere, and obſerve the aſcenſion of the Pleiades, which maketh- the 
beghalg et Summer, we ſhall diſcover that inthe latitude of 40. Theſe ſtars 
ariſe in the 16 degreeof Taurus;but in the latitude of 50,they aſcend in the ele- 


unto Loxdon, before it be unto Toledo,and begin toſcorch in Englend, before it 
grow hot in Spain. | ? 


from one Nation unto another ; the defe& of which conſideration hath cauſed 
divers errors in Latine Poets, tranſlating theſe expreſſions from the Greeks ; 
and many difficulties evenin the Greeks themſelves ; which living indiyers 
latitudes, yet obſerved the ſame compute. 'So that to make them out, weare 
fain to uſe diſtin&tions ; ſometime computing coſmically. what they intended 
heliacallyz and ſometime.in the ſame expreſſion the riſing heliacally, che ſer- 
ting coſmically. - Otherwiſe it will be hardly made out, what is delivered b 
approved Authors ; andis an obſervation very conſiderable unto thoſe 
meet with ſuch expreſſions, as they are very frequent in the Poets of elder 
times, eſpecially Heſfjod, Aratus, Virgil, Ovid, Maxillins ; and Authors Geo- 
ponical, or which have treated de re 7#ftica, as Conflantine, Marcus Cato;Colw 
mella, Palladins and Varro. | 009% ent 
Laſtly, The abſurdity in making common unto many Nations thoſe confide- 
rations, whoſe verity is but particular unto ſome, will more evidently appear, 
if we examine the Rules and Preceprts of ſome one climate, and fall con- 
fideration with what incongruity they are transferrible unto others , Thus is 


received, is very often mentioned in Poets, tranſlated from-one Nation to ang- | 


Now of theſe two, alchough the firſt in ſome latitude may be retained, yet |. 


rerm of numeration, or point from whence we commence the account, alter: | 
ing his ſite and longitude iti proceſs of xime, and removing from Welt to 


venth degree of the ſame ſign, thatis, 5 dayes ſooner ; ſa ſhall it be Summer | 


This is therefore no general way of compute, nor reaſonable to be derived |. 


it adviſed by Heſiod, | 
| ,KKk2. 


TR Pleiadibus | 
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| Heſod,Virgil affordeth another, | 


{adviſeth, nocto' 


x after, -which is the fifteenth day, rhe feaſt of 'unleavened bread ; and in the 


. by way of Parenthelis, thac the river overfloweth its banks in the time of har- 


\Deutera or' ſecond of the Paſover, which was the ſixteenth of N;/az or 
"Abib. | And this is alſo evidenced from the received conſtruction of the 


| fed-+- Arid he will cauſe tocome down for 


"Boo "If 


ens 
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Pleiadibus Atlante natis orientibus 
Incipe meſſem, Arationem vero occidentibgs. 


lmplying hereby' the Heliacal aſcent and Coſmical deſcent of thoſgſtars, 
Now hereinhe ſerceth down a rule to begin harveſt ar the ariſe of the Pſiades ; 
which in his time was in the _— May. This indeed was conſonant 
unto theclime wherein he lived,and their barveſt began about chac ſeaſon: bur 
is not appliableunto our own, for cherein we are ſo far from expeRiog an har- | ' 
veſt, that our Barley-ſeed is not ended. Again,correſpondent unto the rule of 


| Ame tibi Eoe Atlantides abſcondantur, 
| Debita quam ſulcis committas ſemina. 


Underſtanding hereby their Coſmical deſcent, or their ſetting when the Sun 
ariſech, and not their Heliacal obſcuration, or their incluſion in the luſtre. 
| of the Sun, as Servins upon this place would have it; for at chat time thele | 
ſtars are many ſigns removed from that luminary. Now herein he ſtrictly 
into ſow before the ſetting of theſe ſtars, which not- | 
withſtanding without injury to agriculture, cannot be obſerved in England ; 
for they ſer unto us'abour the 12 of November, when our Seed-time isalmoſt 
| And this diverſity of clime and cceleftial obſervations, preciſely obſerved 
unto ' certain ſtarsand moneths, hath nor only overthrown the deduRions of 
one Nation to another, but bath percurbed the obſervation of feſtivities 
and ſtatary Solemnities, even with the Fews themſelves. For unto them it 
was commanded that at their encrance into the land of Canaar, in the four- 
teenthof the firſt monech ( thac is .445b or Ni/as which is Spring with us ) 
'they ſhould obſerve the celebratign of the Paſsover ; and on the morrow 


ſixteenth of the ſame moneth, that chey ſhould offer the firit ſheaf of che 
Harveſt; Now all this was feaſible and of an eafie poſſibilicy in the land of 
| Canaan, or latitude of Jernſalem; for {0 it is obſerved by ſeveral Authors 
in'later cimes ;: and is aiſo ceſtified by holy Scripture in times very far be- 
fore. For when the children of 1/7ae/ paſſed the river fordan, it is delivered 


veſt ; which is conceived thetime whercia they paſſed ; and it is after delivered, 
that-in the fourteenth day they celebrated the, Paſtover : which accord- 
w "of the Law of Moſes was to be obſervedin the firſt monerh,or moneth of 


' Andthereforeit is no wonder, whar is related by Lake, that the Diſciples 
—_ the Dexteroproton, as they paſſed by, plucked the ears of corn, For 
Demteroproron' or ſecond firlt Sabbath , was the firſt Sabbath after the 


firſt- and lacter 'rain, I will give you the rain of your land in his due 
ſeaſon, :the firſt rain and the latter rain. For che tirſt rain fell upon ond 
ſeed-time abour ORober, and was to make the ſeed to roor, the latter was to 
fillthe ear, and fell in Abib or March, the firſt monech:according as. is exprel- 
ou the rain; che:former rainand 


the-laccer rain inthe'firſt monerh; char is the monenh of 446 wherein the 


{ Palzover was obſerved; This wasthe Law of doſes, and this in- the land | 


ſince thetr | 
diſperſion ' 
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Of Canaan was well obſerved, according to the firſt inftrurion #.but 
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| diſperſion and habication in Countries, whoſe conſticutions admic- not ſuch 


rempeſtivity of harvelts; and many not before the fatter end of Summer noc- 
withſtanding che advantage of their Lunary account, and intercalary moneth 
Veader,affixed unto che beginning ofthe year , there will be found a great 


diſparity in therr obſervations ; nor can they ſtrictly and at che ſame ſcaſon 


with their forefathers obſerve the commands of God, | 
To add yet further, thoſe Geoporiical rules and precepts of Apricalcure, 


which are delivered by divers Authors, are not to be generally received; but | 


reſpeRively underſtood unto climes whererto they are derermiged.For where- 
as one adviſech ro ſow this or that at one ſeaſon,a (etond to ſet this or that ac 
another, it muſt be conceived relatively, and every Nation muſt have its 


Country Farm ; for herein we tnay obſerve a manifeſt and viſible difference, | 


not only in the ſeaſons of harveſt, bur in the grains themſelves. For with us 
Barley-harveſt is made after wheat-harveſt;buc with the 1{-ac/ites and /£gyp- 
tians it was otherwiſe, ſo isic expreſſed by way of priority, Rach the 2. So 


'| Ruth kept falt by the maidens of Boaz to glean unto che end of Barley-harveſt 


and of Wheat-harveſt, whichin the plague of hayl in «£gypr is more plainly 
delivered, Exod.g. And the Flax and the Barley were ſmitten, for the Barley 


_ | was in theear and the Flax was:bolled, but the Wheat and che Rye were not 


4 


ſmitten, for they were not grown u $ 6x 525 

And thus we ſee the account labliſhed upon the ariſe or deſcent of the 
ſtars can be no reaſonable rule unto! diſtant Nations at all, and by reaſon of 
their retrogreſſion but cremporary untoany one. Nor muſt theſe reſpeRive 
expreſſions be eatercained in abſolute conſiderations, for ſo diſtin& is 'the- 
relation, and ſo artificial the habitude of his inferiour globe unto the ſaperi- 
our, and even of one thing in each unto the other : char general rules are 
dangerous; and applications moſt fafe that run with ſecurity of circumſtance. 
w_ rightly to effect,is beyond the ſubtlery of ſenſe, and requires the arrifice 
of reaſon. | 


Carare, IV. 
of ſome computation of days and diduttions of one part of the year unto 


another. 


F Ourthly, There are certain vulgar yg concerning days of the year, 
L and concluſions popularly deduced from certain days of the moneth : 
men commonly believing the days increaſe and decreaſe equally.in che whole 
year: which notwichſtanding is very repugnant unto truth. For they in- 
creaſe in the moneth of March, almoſt as much as in therwo monerh of Ja- 


nuary and February : and decreaſe. much as in September,as they do in July 


{and Auguſt, _ For the days increaſe or decreaſe according to the declination 


of the Sun, that is, its deviation Northward or Southward from the Zqua- 
tor. Now this digreſſion is not equal, bur near the &quinoxial interſeRi- 
ons, it is right and greater, near the Solſtices more oblique and lefler.So from 
che eleventh of March the vernal Zquinox, unto the eleventh of April che Sun 


| declinerch to the North twelve degrees , from che eleventh of April unto the | 
eleventh of May but cight, from therice unto the fifceenth of June, or the Sum- ;| 


mer Solltice but three and a half: all which make cweary two degrees and an 


half,che greateſt declination of the Sun, 
_ And | 
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| "Andes inequality inthe declination of the Suri in the Zodiack or line of | 
lifezis correſpondent unto the growch oor declination of man: For ſetting our | 
frominfancy we increaſe not. equally, or regularly attain ro our ſtate or per-| 


| fe&tion: nor- when wedeſcend from'our ſtate, isour declination equall, or car- | 
| riethns with even paces unto the grave, For,- as Hippocrates affirmeth, a ' 


man is hocteſt in the firſt day of hislife, and coldeſt in the laſt : his natural | 
ſetteth forch- moſt vigorouſly ar firſt, and declineth moſt ſenſibly ar laſt. 
And fo though the growth of man end nor perhaps until twenty one, yet is his 
ſtature more adyanced-in rhe firſt ſeptenary then in the ſecond, and in cheſe- 
cond, more then inthe thirtl, and more indeed inthe firſt ſeven years, then in 
the fourreen ſuccedinp ; for, whar ſtature we attain unto at ſeven years, we 
do ſometimes but le,- moſt times-comes ſhort ofat one and twenty. And 
ſo.dowedecline again+- For in- the lacter age upon the Tropick and firſt de- 
ioooios from our- ſolſtice, we are ſcarce ſenſible-of :declinacion : bur declin- | 
iog further ,our decrement accelerates, we ſet apace,and in- our laſt dayes pre- 
cipieate into our graves. And thus are alſo our progreſſions in the-womb, that 
is,/-our formation, -motion, our birth or excluſion. For our formation is 
uickly effected, our motion appeareth later, and our excluſion very long after : 
if that be true which Hippocrates and-Avicenna bavedeclared, that the rime of 
our-motion is double unto that of formation;andthar of exclaſfion treble unto 
that of motion.-As if the Infant be formed art: thirty five dayes, it-moveth at 
ſeventy;-and is/born the twe hundred. and tenth day, that is, the ſeventh 
| month; or if it receives not. formation before forty five dayes, it moveth 
cheninetiech day, and isexcluded in therwo handredand ſeventy, that is, the 
Therc are alſo: certain popular prognoſticks drawn from feſtivals in the Ca- | 
lender,and conceived opinions of: certain dayes in moneths , fo is there a ge- 


| neraltradition in-moſt parts of Europe, that inferreth the coldneſs of _ 


| year ,anſwerably unto the temper of the twelve days in Chriſtmas, and 'coaſcribe 


- | by ten dayes ac leaſt anti 


winter from the ſhining of the Sun upon Canalemas day, or the Purification 0 
the Virgin Mary, according to the proverbial diſtich, 


$1 Sol ſplendeſcat Maria purificante, 
Major erit glacies poſt feſtum quam ſuit ante. 


So is it uſual amongſt us to qualifie and conditionate the twelve moneths of the 


unto March certain borrowed days from April , all which men ſeem ro believe 
_ annuall experience of their own, and the received tradicions of their fore- | - 

thers. re 

Now it is manifeſt, and moſt men likewiſe know , that the: Calenders of 
theſe computers,and che accounts of theſe days are very different ; the Greeks 
difſenting from the Latines, and the Latines from each-other ; the one obſerv- 
ing the 7a/iay or ancient account,'' as great Britrain and. part of Germany , 
che orher adhering to the Gregorian 'or new account, as /taly, France, Spain, 
and the united Provinces of the Netherlands. Now this later account 
ipateth "the other; fo that before, the one be- 
ginneth the account, the other is paſt it ; - yer in the ſeveral calculations, 
the fame events ſcem"true, and men with equal opinion of verity, expe 
and confeſs a*confirmation from them all. Whereby is evident rhe Oracu- 


_ | intothe verity of the ſubſtance , nor reforming npon repugnance of circum- 


j 
| tunes, or ſet down unto themſelves an obfervationof unfortunate monerhs * 


lous authority of tradition, and the eafie ſeduRion of men, neither enquiring 


nce. | 
And thus may divers eaſily be miſtaken who ſupetſtitioufly obſerve certain 


or 
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| A Digreſsidn of the wiſdom of God inthe fite and motion of the Sun. 


.| ledge, if we only beſtow the flouriſh of Poetry hereon, or thoſe commen- 


| and comfortleſs Winter. And thus had it alſo been-continual day unto —_ 


Boox'6. and Commun 'E's*o0x s. 


or dayes ,; or hours;  Asdid the "= 
Romans, the dayes after the danes, tie 


priajir, *ewo- in every. moneth.and the 
and Calends: And: thus the Rules 


of Navigators muſt often fail; ſetting down, as: Rhodiginny obſerverh ; ſuſ- | 


pected and ominous dayes, -in every moneth;. as the firſt andſeventh of 
March, the fife' and fixe of April, the ſixt, ;the:ewelfth and fifceenthof Fe- 
bruary. ' For'the accounts: hereof inchefe; moneths are very. different in our 
days, and ESE army rys 4 «tags Nations in Ages paſt; and how ftri&- 
ly ſoever the account be made , andeven by the ſelf-ſame Calender; yer is 
is'poſſible- chat Navigators may be out. Fdr ſo were the -Hollanders ; who 
paſſing Weſtward through freeum le 2dayre;: and compailing the Globe,up- 
on their returr into their own-'Countrey, \ found that they had loſt a day: 
For if ewomenat-the ſame time travel from the ſame place; the one Eaſt- 
ward, the other Weſtward ropnd about the carch , and meet: in the-ſame 
place from whence the firſt ſet: forth ; ir/ wilh-ſo- fall our; chat he whichacti 
move&Eaſtward againſtthe diurna 
ly fomething-of its circlewich' his own 'motion;- ers, one day 3 but 
he thac travelleth Weſtward; with the motion' of theSun, by ſeco its 
revolution, ſhall loſe- or cotneſhorr a 


| day. And therefore-alſo/ upon theſe 
grounds that Delos was ſeared inthe Sarma of = _ ic wes:n0-eed 
deciſion, becauſe two Eagles let fly Eaſt and-Welt by 7=pirer, their meeting 
fell out juſt in-the Iſland Deſosg7 1 5 My ad $117 Fir 
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| Aving thus beheld che ignorance of man.in ſome things , his error and 
blindneſs in others, that is, in the meaſure of duration both of years 

and ſeaſons , let us awhile admire the Wiſdom of God in this diſtinguiſher 
of times, and viſible Deity (. as ſome bave termed it ) the Sun; which 
though ſome from its glory adore , and all for its benefits admire, we 
ſhall advance from other conſiderations , and ſuch as illuſtrate the arci- 
fice of its Maker. Nor do we think we can excuſe the duty of our know- 


datory conceits which popularly ſet forth che eminency of this creature , 
except we aſcend unto ſubtiler conſiderations, and ſuch as rightly underſtood, 
convincingly declare the wiſdom of the Creator. Which ſince a Spaniſh Phy- 
fitian hath begun, we will enlarge with onr deductions; and this we ſhall 
endeavour from two conſiderations ; its proper ſituation, and wiſely order- 
ed motion, 
And firſt we cannot paſs over his providence, in that ic moverh at all , for / 
had it ſtood ſtill, and were it fixed like the earch, there bad been then no 
diſtinRion of times, either of day or year, of Spring, of Aucumo, of Summer, | 


{motion of tHeSun, by anticipating day- | 


Valerins de 


or of Winter ; for theſe ſeaſons are defined by rhe motions of the Sun., when * - 


that approacheth neareſt our Zenith or vertical Fg » we call it Sum- 
mer, when furtheſt off, Winter , whenin the middle ſpaces, Spring or Au- 
crumn , whereas remaining in one place theſe diſtin&tions had ceaſed , 'and 
conſequently the generation-of all things depending on their viciſlicudes ;-} 
making in one hemiſphere a perpetual Summer, in the other a deplorable 


What the na- | 
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tural day is, 
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. | make his courſe out of the Ecliptick;: and uponia line without any obliguity, 


| neſſes report ,” and ſome alſo write , ' by reaſon of the convexity of the 


1 neither would che eye under the poles diſcover che Suninthe Fquator. Thus 


—__ ei. 


and perpetnal-night unto others; for the day is defined by the abode of the Sun | 
,above the Horizon; andthe night: by -its/ continnance below; -ſo-fhould we. 
haye needed another Sun, one tor illuſtrate our Hemiſphere, a ſecond to; er-: 
ligbten the other; which inconvenience will enſue in whar fice ſoever we place 
ws an inthe Poles, or the Xquator, or between them both z no ſpherical: 
y of what bigneſs ſoever illuminating the whole ſphere of another;alkhough 
iriluminate ſomething more:thenhalf ofa lefſer, according untothe doctrine 
of rhe Opticks. any. 34+ fy 47G) rernegn bers | FSI, ; bs ; 
"His wiſdom'-is again diſcernable; not only inrthat-it movethatall, and in | | 
its bare motion, but wonderful-in contrivibgthe line-ofits revolution , which: 
is/ſo prudently effeted; that by a: viciſlitude-io one body and lighr ic ſuf- 
ficerh the whole earth, affording thereby -a-poſlible or pleaſurable habiracion | 
inevery'part thereof ; and char-is- the line Ecliptick ;- all which ito effeRt by 
any dther+circle-it had been impoſsible. - For firſt; if-we imagine the Sun to 


letir be conceived within that Circle, that is eitherori the Aquator, or elle 
on eithe nm ur it; cither- in! the Meridian or -Colures, 
e the ſubverſion of its from Eaſtto Weſt, there would enſue the 
like ys ') . Now - we conceive aqrtoner - 6g berween the wt 
 liquity-of-this Echptick - in a line upon one fideo ator , then 
k 90 the Sun devil but on pole. ; "that mo ſame which 
was neareſt unto ir. So that anto the one it would: be perpetual day , 
unto the other perpetual nighe; the one would be oppreſſed with conſtant 
heat , the other with inſufferable cold ; and ſo the defeR of alternation 
would utterly impugn the generation of all things , which naturally require 
a viciflitude of hear cotheir produRion, and no leſs to their increaſe and 
conſervation. | 
Bur if we conceive it to moveinthe Zquator ; firſt unto a parallel ſphere , 
or ſuch as have the pole for their Zenith, ic would -have made neither perfe& 
day nor night. For being in the Aquator it would interſe& their Horizon, 
and be half above and half beneath it : or rather it would have made perpe-| 
tual nightto both , for though in regard of the rational Horizon, which 
biſecteth the Globe into equal'parts, the Sun in the Xquator would in- 
cerſe&t the Horizon: yetin refpe& of the ſenſible Horizon ( which is defined 
by theeye) the Sun would be viſible onto neither. For if as ocular wit- 


Earth, theeye of man under the Aquator cannor' diſcover. both the poles ; 


would there nothing fruQifieeither near or under them : The Sun being Ho- 
rizontal to the poſes, and of no conſiderable altitude unto parts a reaſonable 
diſtance from chem. - Apain, unto.a right ſphere,or ſuch as dwell under che 
&quator, although ic made a difference in day and night, yet would'it not 
make any diſtinon of ſeaſons: for unto them it would be conſtant Summer, 
it being always vertical, and never defleRing from' them : So had there been 
no feuRtification art all,and che Countries ſubjeRed would be as unhabitable,as 
indeed antiquity conceived them. | 4, ep 

Laſtly ;It moving thus upon the Zquator,unto what poſition ſoever, al- 
though it had made a day, yet couldir bave made no' year : for it could nor 
have had thoſe two motions now aſcribed unto it, thar is, from Eaſt to Weſt, 
whereby it makes the day, and likewiſe from Welt to Eaſt, whereby the 
year i5computed. For according to Aſtronomy , the poles of che Xquaror 
Fre the ſame with thoſe of the Primum 2obile. Now it is impoſſible that on 
the fame'circle, having the ſame poles , both theſe motions from oppoſite 
terms, ſhould be. ar the ſame time performed ; all which is falved, if weal- 
| low 


| do ſome part of Spain, or ten degrees beyond, as Germany, and ſome part 
_- ]of England; he a liave Summers as now the Moors of Africa. For 


[lize thoſe beyond the Artick Circle; for. in that ſeaſon the Sun wouldbe re- 
| moved above 80 degrees from them. Again, .it would be temperate to ſome 
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| have been noreaſonable dittinRion of ſeafons required for the generation and 


| ble toſer the world on fire. 
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Summer temperate unto ſome, bur exceſſive and in extremity unto others, 
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low the Sun an obliquity in hisannuall motion, and tonceive him to move: up- 
on the Pgles of che Zodiack, diſtant from theſe of the world 23 degrees and 
an balf, Thus may we diſcern the necefliry of ics obliquity,and how: inconye- | 
nient ics morion had been upon a circle parallel co che Equator, oriupon he | 
Aquatcor ir ſelf. | EASTER DIS 132 5 5; 12} 
Now with what Providence this obliquity is determined,. we ſhall perceive , 
upon the enſuing inconveniences from any deviation; For fitſt, if irs obliqui-'; 
ty had been leſs ( as mſtead 'of twenty three degrees, twelve or the half chere- / 


would ſurely have been too ſhort ; for different ſeaſons would bave hadled 
upon each other ; and unto ſome it had nor been muck betrer then if it had 
moved on the Aquator.-/' But hadthe obliquity been greacer then now ir is, 
as double, or of 40 degrees , ſeveral 'parts'of the carch had not beenable to | 
endure the diſproportionable differences of ſeaſons, occaſioned by the great 
receſs , and diſtance of the Sun. For unco ſome habications the Summer 
would have been extream hor, and the Winter extream cold likewiſe the 


as unto thoſe who ſhould dwell tinder the Tropick of Cancer, asthen would 
che Sun-would ſometime be vertical unto chem : but they whuld have. Winters |. 


habitations in the Summer, but very extream in the Winter - temperare.co 
thoſe in two or three degrees beyondthe Artick Citcle, as now it is unto 
us; for they would be equidifiant' from that Tropick;even as weare from this 
at preſent. But the Winter would be extream, the Sun being remoyed above 
an tiundred degrees,and fo'conſequently Would not be viſible in their Horizon, 
no Poſition of ſphere difcovering any ſtar diſtantabove” go degrees, which 
tsthe- diſtance of every 'Zenith from the Horizon.-- And thus if the ob- 
liquity of 'this Circle had been leſs, 'the viciſfirude of ſeaſons had been'fo 
ſmall as not to be diſtinguiſhed ;.if greater, fo large and diſproportiotiable as 
not to beendured, . OE 3 RATS 2+ 
Now for its [ituation, alchough it held this Ecliptick line, yet ha@ it been 
ſeated in any other Orb, inconveniences would enſye of condition like the 
former; for had it been placed in the loweſt ſphere of the Moon, che year | 
would have conſiſted but 'of one moneth ; for in that ſpace of time it 
would have paſſed through every parc of the Ecliptick : fo would there 


fructifying of all things ; contrary ſeaſons which deſtroy the effeRs of one 
another, {6 ſuddenly ſucceeding. Belides by this vicinicy unco the earth, its 
heat had been intolerable: for if ( as many affirm ) theres a different ſcale 
of heat from the different points of its proper Orb, ,and char in che Apogeum ; 
or higheſt point ( which happeneth in Cancer ) itis not fo hoc uader £ 

Tropick, on this ſidethe Zquator, as unto the other ſide inthe Per: or 
lowelt part of theeccentrick ( which happeneth in Capricorous ) ſurely being 
placed in an Orb far lower, its heat would be unfufferable, nor acetled we a fa- 


But hadir been placedin rhe higheſt Orb, or chat of che cighth ſphere, there 
had been none but Platoes year, and a far lefs diſtin&ion' of 'ſeaſohs : for 
' one year had then been many, and according unto the flow revolution of 
'thar Orb which abſolvech not his courſe in many thouſand years, no man 
hadlived to attain the account thereof. Theſe are the inconvenieaces enſuing up- 
 onits ſituation in che exrream orbs;and had it _— placed in the middle orby | 
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of ) the viciſſicude of ſeaſons: appointed: for the generation of all things, | . 


A competent 
diſtinion of 
ſcaſons nece(- | 
ſary,and why. [” 
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| of God, what men will have figuratively ſpoke 


univerſal inundation; we ſhall not | 


- nor his effence ; and: many 


{| fo fabulous in Deacalion, | 
and Noahs. For. the Heathens (_ as Yarro accounteth ) make three ditiin- 
. | Rionsof time : the firſt from | 
.t De 


his fragment de remporibus : yet have they delivered no account of what pre- 
eh 
bumane 


:; Now whether we adhere unto the hypotheſis of Copernicxs,affirming the earth 
ro move, and the Sunto ſtand till ; or wherhef we hold, as ſomeat late have 
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Concerning the vnlzar opinion,that the Earth was ſlenderly peopled be- 
þ »of fy: | WI ren uP | 


Pike the fcice onſaderatios 


p ©” £5 - 3: TT ge 
Which: opinion, becauſe ic is not 
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che Planets,chere would bave eaſucdabſurdities of a middle nature unto: them. 


concluded , from the ſpots in the Sun,which appear and diſappear again ; rhac 
beſides the revolution it maketh with its Orbs, it hath alſo a dinetical morion, 
androwls upon its own Poles: whether I ſay we affirm theſe or no, the illations 
before mentionedare not thereby infringed. We therefore conclude this con- 
templarion,and are nocafraid to believe,it may be literally aid of the wiſdom 

| oken of the works of Chriſt ; that if 
the wonders thereof were duly deſcribed.,che whole workd,that is,all within che 
laſt circumference , would not contain: them.. For as his Wiſdom is infinite, ſo 
z0t the dae expreſſions thereof be finire,and if the world compriſe him nor, 


neicher can it comprehend the tory of hitn. 


EP | fas _ | * | 

ide the ſlend ation men of latter times do hold of the firſt ages 
it is commonly opinioned andat Girl cthought generally imagined, char 
Y inhabited, at leaſt not reaiocely planted - before the 


fort the Flu, 


flood 4.0; that ſome  conceiving. ic. needleſs to. be univerſal, have made | 
che deluge particular, and about. ahoſe, parts where Nob built bis Ark. 


hich. « only inzurious tg the Text, humane hiſtory, 
and common reaſon, but alſo derogatory untothat-great Work of God, the 
pals. over without tri inquiſirion., And 
( although predetermined by opinion.) wherher many might not ſuffer in 
the firſt flood, as they ſhill in the laſt Flame, that is, who knew. not! Adays 
off | periſh- in che deluge, who never heard of Neah or 
the Ark of his pteſeryation. IN £45 tat wn Þ3 boiks 
Now for the or WCy thereof, the means areas obſcureas the macter, 
which being naturally to.be explored by. Hiſtory,Humane or Divine, receiverb 

np (malladdition of obſcurity. For as for bumanerelations, they are 
flood, that they are of lirtle credit about Ogyges | 


3 the f he beginning of the world unto the general 
cluge of Oper, they term Adelon, char is, a time noe much unlike that 
which was before time, immanifeſt and unknown, becauſe thereof there is 

zolt nothing or very.obſcurely delivered: for though divers Aurhors have 
| mention of the Deluge, as Manethon the Egyptian Prieſt, Xene- 
ox de tequivocis, Fabins Piftor de Aureo ſeculo, Iar. Cato de originibus, 

Archilochss the Greek, prho incroducerh alſo the Teſtimony of Afoſes in 


or. went before. 7o/ephas I confels in his Diſcourſe againſt Apzion induc- ' 
the antiquity of the Fews unto the flood, and before from the ceſtimony of f 
Writers; | y upon Maſeas of Damaſcns, Feronimu: | 


10g eſpeciall 


_# 


e£27ptin, and | Beroſzes , and confirming the long duration of cheir lives,not | 
—_ theſe, poo Fy 


authoricy of Hefiod, Erathins, Hellanicus and Ageſs-' 


laws Beroſus the Challean Prieſt, writes moſt plainly, mentioning the. City 


- ad. 


of 


—eithe —_—— 
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of Enor;the name of Neah add his Sons, - ; the building of « 


che place of its landing... And Dioderas Sicwlas hath in big, third boc 
fone: which ary a rs as Adam : for the Ghalde 
derive the!Original- of their: Aſtronomy anil letters - 
—_— Monarchy of Atexander t r yeats wh 
computed the Antiquity of their-letters, being as Xewyphon, 


aT:3- NOW 


accounted Lunary :/ the compute will atiſeun@ ;he rime. of 4 
ty chree thouſ4bd Lunary years wake abouc three thouſand fix 
four years, which anſwereth-the Chronology of time from 


the world untotheraign of. abate paiaeys bf ſine oh 49 hi 

Commenr-upon Beroſus.:i 551 | 
The ſecond ſpace or interyal of time: areal from the flood cod unothe 

firſt Olympiad; thar is, the -__—_ of the. world 3174, waſh erengens 


ehity 
icon' nay gr rs, * 4 p ear 
ol or impeefectly delivered. Hereof os 
4 . mentioned : more. 


the days' of \1/25ah che Prophet 
of Rome 2. 7 mo 


' eſpecially of che firſt partjis 


have been briefly related} by the Authors above 


 ricularl Darts P ius, Diltys Cretewſiry Herodotus, Diederns Sic 
 ahd Go wy A —_ 


rd rn 


femme reg} 


oben Dinlirnz; 
delivered univerſal 
rations'concera-the Hebrews) Enſebius Falins: + | 
| #214; Martanns Scotur , Hiftoria mar Orſpremtes Crim FnedarSale 
an;and with-us Sit Walter: 1 7 | 
{Now fromthe firſthercof that. rerkus mehr hrdegnes 
"the fragments:and: broken hereof: 

6ar purpoſe; And atthough fome things! not uſually;pb 
coltected, yer do chey 


4ffiſtance -; 


| abankes 


. ttiske-; evident cho: point 
|[10chtw'hs<or;} 
| we ſhall'be 
| angus not atall: ;, 


[Var 
:8s'all t 


lirtle a? unto ours, norafford.usany 


{| Truth. 


20H 
|vP father amdbſorry -excepringehar of 
fons;:anda'daugh 
| vered therein; and: what is 
|isby us intetded; thatis, the 
FOE Ny 00 flood.\ Wich watt lar 19 elve oor from y 


us Pompeixs ; 
{ val. Ovpheicy Linus, Meſeis, Homer; ror ; 
and-firſt inventions of  Portiea fable, 
rica: Waters, per 'C 


-not advantage: out 
in: NY, 
in regardof ' aur laſt miediumiand ome. 
to.niaks forme 

for treating of tiniek ſap] 


m——_— pon. 0 ma 
A aedern pag — 


populous and acple ha 


Jac 1 


and hereinace. 
which were. 


nd bork of chelugnd the cyſt ve| 
Hiſtories or | | 


© -— nm 


> 


alſo in this inrer- 
nn 
alſo CEN 
fulous addons; ind confounding tha ranevand | 5xh thergnn | 


cou, nor v4 way 


I #; 'AS far reg it 
W-ug; Jt £400 way. 4 
divets.in-this laſt Age have alſo xurigten of the fy 
the gerieral-accoutits of. time, yet: arocheir T 
_ decenebrateand clear 


may. alſo ſeem hin 
brief hr narrc era by: 
a For ge nope 
;thar is, ery Sth; an-aheline of: 
. 2ircohat of: Cain indweng and thoſeio a tight line 1 SRO 


| RT 


"II and, 
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ntre rs but undeniable Principles declared in holy Scrix e ; that 
the! ic of mens lives beforeche-flood ten papa time from 


arſine; 

ts of cha goergen ; The Scriſtare {ork 
bepreſerved;” 'firſtin-Noab, 
ard 11 Gr Saviour.” For inthis line'iris manifeſt there were many 
he wo nthen wrenamed +; forcivis-faid of-rhem. all, - chat 'they begar ſons | 
| ond Gngheere And whereas it is very late before itis ſaid they begac thoſe 
perſotis which are Hamed in the Striprure, rhe; ſooneſt ar 65, it-mult not be, 
nderftood that they had ion before; but not agy-in whom it pleaſed God the | 
holy-line ſhould be continued; © And although the expreſſion that they be- | 
gat ſons and daughters benor-determined' to be'before or after: the mention | 
of theſe, "yet -nulſt ie-be. in :ſome-; for before it is ſdidithat' {dam 
beſt 3:rb ae on ht po It is affirmiedchat Cain knewbis wife,and 

bile foo > ftbe one « danghters.of Adam,oneof thoſe where- 
of-it is after ſaid; the bevar ſonoant-danghrers-” And fo for ought can. he diſs | 
| proved there might bemore: perſons-uponeartbthenare. n_ens ſuppoſed, | 
|[whetr Cain flew Hbe1;' north&fd& fo o hainouſly:to be aggravated inthe cit- | 
cumſtance of chefourth perſon living. And whereas it.is ſaid upon; the nativity | 
[ of 87th, ' God buthappoinred-me another ſeed inſtead of. IS | 


et. 


| ply be had no other all this while, t not any of that expeCtation 
| (as-is name inplits}to wake a eſlicn tlixtt holy koc;inwhm world | 
westobeſ } #ndfrom whom be bebotn,chir was myſtically:ſlain. is 


[5 —Þ > He ek 0 oli m7 53323 30. bavoisd od 
1 Pw gut d roindace rhe comevoGrybE: people before theifloat, | 
\-avticlong cure their lives, beyond 7,8;and-o; bdndred years ,- Which 
-[howir ; wedkdll thaſl make bur Vededoube,-f-1 we conſft- 
Lnobecoapmans 455 er gumeroſity:in:any. kind of ſpecies;, that.is,g 


and multi ous way of breeding, whereby they fall che world with 
bes, chop i' eh b exifiiior : jonkraladrines; oc a long. duration and/ſub- 


bony donor owly Are" the-world:with a new.annumers- 
| of arherg” biit| alſo maincain the former ;accountin-themſeives,-:-From 
| bs firſt GEpoldrygagls increatires oviparous,-as:Birdsatd 


F i dGnats ; alſo 
br nd odor meg —wanin Searrny a keen 


o 4 
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| as Swine "and 


[Swine in *Galele?), ©/ 4p>unkean deaſt;, -and { 

| Fews. © Ofthe: other a ranarkable one m:cLrhenens ,; rinks Ae. pred 

fea; -one- of tie Oyclades ney empathey wherein fro twothat were 

| Imported, the- number ſoJicicrexſed, thar-the: Inhabicants- were conſtrained 

' Ft verecoutſeunto the Orazgleof Delphar foran invention how to. deſtroy 

them. - 011 þ 

F' > Orhets thits are which makeig6od the. pobiorefafeie hind wich'che' 

| th and of thei ; want norexamplesinatimals! 
| els, atk Beover,where- | 
'| A Million of : : It isalſocfaid of Fob, 
| yonly | Camels and of ahe 
land. y- =, therladd of \Cangan, redone from: the 


FA bre ;; and of che;Arniyof:Sexvird-! 
ET roy rethathe '6ne hnridved 


ad -Camds:; For.Solipeds or: 
aftittials,' as Horſes, Aſſes, -&c« they are alſoin Fr gel 


|rawders ive « delivered char ?ab had a. eyputand the Alﬀes 
| Mich anites 
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 Midiavitet loſt ſixty: one thouſand Aſſes:-/ Hor þ Hl 
»4s, that Niaus brought againſt the RBeftriavstwo: hy 
Horſes; after him Semirams five hundred thouſand- 
hundred thouſand. Evenin res ſteril.and ſuch as 
length of life--conducerh-much / unto che multiplicity of, ch 
number-of' Mules which live far longer thet: cheir Dams 
eto pens they are bred, is; very remarkable, ng Tots 
Horſes; - 


their feer; there are but rwo-rhat are uniparous, thatis, Men and 
who though cheir -prodyQions be bur Gingle , are notwithſtanding , ye 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


and firſt Original would ſubſiſt and = one of the world ; though he-ont- 
lived all the terms of conſanguinity, and'Þecame a ſtranger unto his proper 
{ progeny. So by compute of Scripture Adamlived unto the ninth generation, 


Pome otns ied. of their, Jiy 


EEE nn 2 
Agan Was the 0 much as heis c 
et eatkEs En IDEIRNR t do 


numerous. -The Eleptianc' (as Ariftotle-afhrmeth -), cnahibe oung tw o | 
years; aneonceiverh nor. again. as. Edwards. Jopes.h afar in many 
afrer , yer doth their age requite this diſadvantage 

one hundred, ſometime two handerd years-;,' Now Th os y Phy 

us in,Exrope;and alrogether unknown unto:America,yctintherwo pe” viſcemm | 
of: tho worldrbeparein great abundance,ascvid dently ars by the relacion | 
of Goreiag ab 'Horto, tian to the Vieeroy at Ga6s: 10 Pp hop 
one venation the: King : $ian took four thouſand, ;andis: of opinion I 
are in other parts: in greater--number - then heards of B Reeves i in 


though'rhis--delivered from a: Spaniard -unacquaioted, with our 

| droves,” may ſeem veryi/far to. exceed ;.yer-muſt we conce) ethem ve 
merous;”if\we conſider the nhmber of;tegh.nr | 1 One. 
roancther'; they: horna- ana regoms teeth, and 
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|"-As for mar, 

ſenc, ifnot pn > Faye 
= i0ned;/Now-bcing thus n | 
' of Cen fourſcore:-0r. an hu! 
ſix, ſeven, or eight hundred, their J proportiona 
riplied; their times of generation py not only ab arg bur 
ſiſtence continued. For though the great Grand-child went on,the Perracins 


3 Aecthuſelah uno the year of 


unto the days of Lamech the Father of. Nor 
0all from Emcch unto Abraham. | 


the flood ; and Noah was contemporary, 


For Animals enurifdous, or ſuchasare ; Gojtated, or es divifionsin 


| The term for 
char 


ſon 
Pa pur 1 
conſ; 
relations are 
accounted,as 
in the A; boy 
| cvilis. 


aro my deſcents, the num-. 


So that although ſome died the fcher bed 
for if half hn men were now alive, 


ber of Survivers muſtſtillbe-very great.;. 
which lived in the laſt Century, 


the rexckayuld ſcarce comin their number. 


"Nom aidouh 
mankind; and. it, 


ff 


Mater ait nate 
dic nate filia, | 
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number unto his 930; he was 21: years older 
ty) turoven AMerhaſalab warthe longett liver of all 
dawn,” Hieed: not grant z nor is it defirtirively ſex:down by 

teti mentioned in with their ſeverall ages 
ve whether thoſe ſeven of the: line of {ainandibeir pro- 
s poſterity after them out-lived-rhoſe, 
g and ir will ſceax more probables, that of 
lived thenany 0: Serb ; if we concede 
one Iived-as 3s nine of he ocher.. As for 
" car Got would nbe the life of any unto 
linto that of David) norman ſhould live one 
—_— be urged by divers; yet!is it methinks 
icall-;-and not.of power tO perfwade KOIeEs: 


amiaror gu declared how rowreekully the lengrh. oflives conduced anto. po- 
pt Tm thoſe rimes, ir will yer de eaſier acknowledged if we m_—_ 
[ conſider how = ſeven hundred-ycars niighedeicend 
onfid of their:days, we may; conceive 
beet alive mrs rat . And this that no-teaſonable 
ry = declarewirh manifelt diſadvantage; for whereas | 
cho ants the flood was above 1600 years, wewill make 


bye Hetic a iy 
mt 


PLES tein half thartithe; -Nor will we begin with the firſt. man, 
the earthtoþe*ptovided- of -women Cmradrwaryr rarer] 


d firſt Cencuries5'and will only cake:/as | peed ear! here gathn egec 


fix "pd an Lp years have twenty, allowing for 
== COL COTE 


ſingle our Adeebuſtlah,or account 
of the ſhorteſt of any wefind record- 
Ns :who after he had lived as many: years as 

f was tanſlted e305: 0 'Andhos fron one. fiock 


three” bundted- ſixty 
4) nNUngv.; 
S © 584 7% 
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ME Way Mrhaſclal the Radihabel exceidid ive hundred 
ions. ks amber fronfone” ftock as mi be coneeiveilin 
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Noi wh Tore to make iii to | 
$C quan untotheſe wenuſt reply : Thitif by a} 
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rence ; at leaſt not ſufficient: rÞ convince: or-extenuate the: But 4 

by 6 Lunary year they meanoes revolotionaſthe Mo oan, am 

they firſt imrrodece a-year —__— uſed b np ay ers -/ ic\cheir Civid py 
'the 


compts; and what is deliveredbef Calder your { 88 Kewophon 
givesa caution.) cha mated ina their-Arts.. Second- 

ly, they contradiQ the Scripture, which makes a' naſa enumeration of rhany 
moneths in the account of che. ; forſoiris expreſſed .in the Text, 1n 
che tenth moneth, in the firſt day. the monath- were the! cops: of the moun- 
tains. ſeen .: | Concordant whereunto is the' relation of /bumane Authors-,, 


Lunary year they underſiand twelve revoluciobs. of the Moon, that is 354| 
days, eleven fewer. then.in the Solary year. ;.;there will be: 4 rear diffe- | 


Inundationes plures fuere , © prima novimeſtris  inunedatio- ttrrarm - {wb 
termporibus notatum , cum udvem & amplins tax! 1100» | 
ambraſſet , \Delon ante omnerterras radiis ſolie#uni 
omen. Andidtily, chey. fall upvn fin abfurdicy;for make:Avech.t0: be- 
gec children about ſix years of age. For whereas itis ſaid tie begar 


years and an half, for ſo CR 


yn rhus: declared he ny. 
aving ec w:01 
he pe their kind, ach chelengh of xn 


oops That che earth might be as in- thac. number: of 'ycars before 
the flood, — renee tomber ak _ And wheress 
there may beconceived ſome ws pres 0. 
inn apr chankind was in two perſons, þ 


own contratedinzo hundreds and threeſcores.  Norwndaadinges cqua- 
{ lizeaccounts, we- will allow chree hundred years, and 1o loiig a time as we 
| can manifeſt /from the Scripture, There were fout men at lkeal} that begac 
| children, Adam, 'G ain, Sech,and Emos ;, So ſhall we fairly:and> favourably 
proceed,if weaffirm the world to bave beenas us in faxteen hundred and 
fifey. years before the flood, as it wasin thirteen handred after: Now how -po+ 
pulous and largely inbabiced it was within chis. period of time, we ſhall de- 
_ probabilities , "and ſeveral teſtimonies of Scripencs and humane 
Au $ if} | 
| And firſt, To manifeſt the ſame neer tholbpartsof the eacth: where the 
| Ark is preſumed to havereſted, . we have the relation of holy —_ 4c- 
| counting the genealogy of Zepber, Cham and: Sew, and in this t 
| deſcencs unco the diviſion of the earch in the days of Peleg, whi - 
| though ic were.not_ upon common ——p———_——ere itt 
yet were they atthis time mightily increaſed, ..: Nor carrwe well:conceive it 
ocherwiſe, if we conſider they: began aiready:zo wander from-their: firſt habi+ 
ration, and wereable to atterpr: fo mighty : 
and « Tower, whoſe copſhould. reach umo/rbe heavens. Whercunce there 
| was required no ſlender number of perſons; if-we-confider-;rbe ade 
thereof, expreſſed by ſome, and conceived robe Twrris Buli ins Heroderns ; 
and the multicudesof people recorded arthe eretting of the-like or inferiour_ 
{traares :- for- at! the arrears of Solomons Temple there were" chreeſcore 
and ten thouſand that carried , and fourſcore m——_— 
Mountains, 


Milt tt. 


priſco Ogyge-  Meminiſſe hve. loce -par tft | poſt primum dilnvines Ogyg5) 
= inenſobus diem cahviens | 


neo. 


ar 65, if we ſhall account; every: moneth: a.year, he Es GI rime ſome fix | * 


pany nmr 
miſt be the large ex- | 


from nhe Creation: unto the Deluge ,. thatis { | 
nr; | ooempmces about 1655 years) alo time then tk paſſer fs ſince 
rhe oacivity of our Saviour : and:this'we cangor' but. conceive {ufficient for 
a very large increaſe, if wedo buc affirm what reaſonable enquiters will not | 


a work-aothe buitdinig of a Cicy 


/ 
4 ES a 


| Tavenat. 


and 4f/py 
mere. 


Who 0;yris 


&Egyptins 
{ Were. 


Who Nimrod © 
2. |cally4intheTexcro be a great Ciry. | 


 |+++ Tharother Countriesround about were alſo peopled, appears by the Wars 
1 of he Monarchs of ſ[jri« with the 'Ba&rians, Indians, Scythians,o/Erhiopians, 


| Arian 


{famous Wars of T hehe; and Troy... 
ſides 


ix hundred thouſand on foor; that were men, beſides children. Now how 
'populons the land from whence they came was, may be colleRed not only | - 
4 from their ability :in commanding ſuch ſubjeions and mighty powers under |:.. 


\Lehowfodomin inet peopled, is evider.cedfrom the pillar of their\ King O/ris, 


and Saturn 


| Plutarch ;; for in his Treatiſe de O/jriae, be delivereth that: £g7p 
[cording to'the.conſent; ofatcient Fathers, Adam was buried in the ſame place 


||preſumed he 


[text 

 pandasthe Poſition of che Cherubins implierti, who were plated at the caſt end 
| pof the garden to keep him from the cree of life. Fo: 

': That tbe: extream and 4x v8 

- His alſo induceable from the. like teſti! 

t habiced, appeareth from the Records of Livie, and Diomyſins, Halicarnaſſeus, 
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| mountains, beſide the chief of his officers three thouſand and three hundred , 
/and at the ereRing of the Pyramids inthe reign-of King Chezps, as Herodorns 
'reports,there were decem myriadey, that is an hundred thonfand men. And 
though it be ſaid of '\rhe e&/Egyprians, Porrum & cepe nefas violare'& frangere 
morſe ; yetdidthe ſummes expended in Garlick and Onyons amount unto no 
leſs then one thouſfand'fix hundred Talents. © | | 
-»The firſt Monarchy or Kingdom of Babylon is mentioned in Scripture under 
the foundationof Nimrod, which is alſo; recorded 'in humane hiſtory ; as be- 
fide Beroſwayin Diodornsand 7nſtine, for Ninired of the Scriptures is Belws 
ofthe Gentiles, and-4ſ[r the ſame with N53#x tits ſucceſſour. There is alſo 
| mention of divers Cities, particularly of Nizivyand Reſes expreſſed emphati- 


| drmenians; Hyrcanians, Parthians, Perſians,” Sufians; they vanquiſhing (as 
| Diodorns retcerh) A gypr, Syria, and all fa minor, evenfrom Boſphorns 


unto-Zands.' And'it is faid, that Semiramic in her ex againſt the /»- 
ans brought along with her che King of 474b#s.-Abour the ſame time of the 
do Authors placetharof the $ycionians in Greece , and 
ſoon after thar of the  Argiver; and not very long after, that ofthe Arhenian, 
under Cecropr 5 and withino jodaſſumed ate hiſtorified many memora- 
| ble a&ionsof the Greeks, astheexpedicion/ of the 4rgonantes, with the moſt 


[1 Thar{atleaalfoand &/£xyprwere well peopled far within this period, be- 
re ationby Corum and Miſrain; appearcth from''the hiſtory of 
Abraham,wboinlels then'40oyears after the Flood, journied from Aeſo- 


T..4 


|policied inro/Kingdoms:'whereinalſo in'430years, from threeſcoreaud ren 
| perſons which:camewith/Facob into &£gypr,he became a mighty: Nation ; for 
ir'is ſaid ar theip departure, therejourneyed from Rhameſis to Succoth about 


,bur fromthe ſeveral-accounts of that Kingdom' delivered. by Heroderus. 


r oft Saturuusdeorum junor ſum 


with chis infcription 1n Dioderns ; hi 


tins the fame with Cham, after whoſe name e£g7pt.is 
pturethe land of Haz, but thus much is alfo teſtitied by 
e was called 
Chamias Chamo Nve filio,thatis from Cham the ſon of Noeh. Andifac- 


and Saturnus e/£yyp 
| not only called in Scri 


-where Chriſt was crucified, that is Mount: Calvary, the firſt man ranged far 
| before the'E and laidhis bones nite tiles rom that-place, where- its 
ecgived them.7 (And this. migration was the greater , if as the 
h, he was caſt our of 'the Eaſt-ſide of Paradiſeto-ril} the ground; 


| poramid unto Canaanande/Egypr, both which ' he found ny peehted and 


| 


[ 


— 


| | vero Ofpris rex qui zorum peragravi orbems uſq; ad Indorum fines, adeos quoq, | 
| ſum profettues qui ſeptentrions; ſubjacent uſq; ad 1ftri fontes, & alias partes uſq, 
| þ44Oceaxnm.Now according unto the bett determinations O/hris was Miſrain, 


of thecarth were in this time inhabited 


monies. for: -( omitting the numeration 


and the 


genealogies of: the Sons of Nog) that Iraly was in- 


y the ' 


_— 


ee 
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the ſtory of e/Exeas, Evander and Fanns, whom Anzins of Viterbo, and the 
Chorographers of 1:aly, do make to be the ſame with Noah; That Sicily was 
alſo peopled,jis made out from the frequent mention thereof in Homer the Re- 
cords of Diodorus and others; but eſpecially from a remarkable paſſage rouch- 
ed by Arerizs and Ranzanus Biſhop of Laceriam, but fully explained by Tho- 
mas Fazelliin his accurate Hiſtory of Sicily ; that is,from anancient inſcripei- 
onina ſtoneart Panrmo,exprefied by him iics proper charaQters, and by a Sy- 
r1an thus tranſlated, Nos eft alins Den preter nnum Deam, non eff alint petens 
preter enndem Den, neq; oft alins vittor prater eundtm quems colimus Deals : 
Hujus turrs prefttins eſt Sapha filius Eliphar fi/ii Eſau, fratris Jacob filii Lac, 
filis Abraham * & tarri quidem ip fi nomen et Baych, ſed turri huic prittima ne- 
men oft Pharath. The antiquity of che ithabitarion of Spais is alſo confirine- 
ble, not obly from Bero/#s inthe plafitation of Tabal, and a City continuing 
yetin his name ; but the ſtory of Gerion;the travels of Herewles andhis pillars : 
and eſpecially a paſſage in Sry4bo which advanceth unto the time of Nizas,zhus 
delivered in his fourch book; The Spaniards(ſaich be)affirmthar chey have bad 
Lawsand Letters above fix thouſand years, Now the Spaziatd: or Iberiavs ob- 
ſerving(as Xexophen hath delivered) Annams quadrimeſtiem, fout moneths unto 


time from $:rabo,who lived inthe days 6f Angnſtarunto the reign of Anus. 
That Mavnritania and the coaſt of Africa were peopled very ſoon,is the. con- 
jefture of many wiſe men,and that by the: Phexicians,who left their Countrey 
upon the invaſion of Canam by the 1/-acfires. For belide the conformity of 
the Paunich or Carthaginian language with that of Phexicia, there is a preg- 
nant and very remarkable ceſtimony hereof in Procopiuy,” who in his ſecond de 
| [bello vandalico, recordeth, that in a town of Aſauritevia Tingitava, therewas 
ro be ſeen upon ewo white Columns inthe Phexicias language cheſe enſuing 
words; Nos Maurici ſum qui fugimmut 4 facie fehoſchne fills Nunis predato- 
' 745. The fortunate Iſlands or Canaries were not unknownztor ſo doth Straboin- 
 cerpret that ſpeech in Homer of Proteus urito Menalant, | 


Sed te qua terre poſtremus terminus extat, 
Elyfram in Campum celeftia numina ducunt. 


| 
The like might we affirm from credible hiſtories both of Fraxce and Germa- 
| xy, and probably alſo our of our own Countrey. - For omitting: the fabulous 


7 


a year,this compute will make up-2000 ſolary years, which-is about the ſpace of | 


| and Trojan original delivered by Zeofrey of Monmenth, and the expreſs text 
| of Scripture ; thac the race of 7apher did-people the Iles of the Genriles ; the 
_ | Brittiſh Original was ſo obſcure in now tirne,chac he affirmeth the Inland in- 

habitants were Aborigines, that is, ſuch asreported that they had their be- 
ginning in the land. That 7re/2»d our neigbour Ifland was nor long time with- 
| out Inhabitants, may be made probable by ſuridry accounts; although we abate 
the Tradition of Bartholanys the Scyrhiang, Who arrived there three hundred 
years after the flood,or che relation'of Girdldus, that Ceſaria the daughter of 
Noah dwelt there before. | 


Now fltould we call in the learned accoutit of Bochartas, deducing the anci- 


Original, be bur the regionof Cones, Lnſit.c411d, or Portugal the Conntrey of 
Almonds af Brittanica were at firſt Baratanaca,or the land of- Tin,and [hernia 


or 1relanu4,were but 1bernas,or the farthelt Habitation;and rhefe names impoſed | 


| and diſperſed by Phenician Colonies in their ſeveral navigations ; the Antiqui- 
| ty of habitations might be more cleerly advanced. 
M m 


ads 
— © tr er — 


ap” 


ent names of Countries from Phanicians,who by their plantations,difcoveries, ' : 
and fea negotiations, have left unco very trany Countries, Phanitian denomi- ' Pochart, Geeg, 
nations ; the enquiry would be much ſhorter, and if Spain in the Phanician Sacr. part. 2. 


"Thus 
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Thus though we have declared how largely the world was inhabited within 
the ſpace of -1300 years, yer mult it be conceived more populous then can be 
clearly evinced ; for wwe part of theearth hath ever been peopled, then | 
hach been known or deſcribed by Geographers,as will appear by the diſcoveries 
ofall Ages. For neither in Herodotus or T hencydides do we find any mention of 
Rome,nor in Ptolomy of many parts of Emrope, Afia or Africa. And :becauſe | 
many places we havedeclarcd of, long plantation, of whoſe populofity not- | 
wi ing or memorable ations we have no ancient ſtory ; if we may con- 
jetureof theſe by-what we find related of others, we ſhall not need many 
words, noraſſumethe half of 1300 years. And this we might illuſtrate from | 
the mighty a&tsof the Aſſjrian:s performed nor long after the flood;recorded | 
by Z=ſtine and Dioderns,who makes relation of expeditions by Armies more nu-! 
merous then have been ever ſince. For Ninus King of Afyria brought againſt 
the Baftrians 700000 foot, 200000 horſe, 10600 Chariots. Semiramss his 
ſucceſſor led againſt the 1ndza»s 1300000 foot, 500000 horſe, 100000 Cha- 
riots, and as many upon Camels: And it is ſaid, Stawrobates the 1ndian King, 
met her with greater forces then ſhe broughe againſt him. All which wasper- 
formed within leſs then - __— pus afrer —_— keie difper] 
Now if any imagine the unity of their language did binder their diſperſion; 

before the hood. :we confeſs it ſome hindrance ar firſt; but not much after-! 
ward. For chough ic mighe reſtrain their diſperſion, it conld not their popu- 
lolity ; which neceſſarily requirerh rranſmigration and emiſſion of Colonies, | 
as we read of Romans,Greeks,Pheniciansin ages palt,and have beheld examples; 
thereof in our days... We may alſo obſerve that after the flood beforeche 
confuſion of tongues, men began to diſperſe : for it is ſaid, they journyed to- 
wards-- the Eaſt - arid the Scripture ir ſelf expreffeth a ry conceived 
of their diſperſion, for the intent of ereing the Tower is fo delivered in the 
text, Leſtwe be ſeattered abroad upon the face of the carth. * | 

Again, If any imagine the plantation of the cartch more eafie in regard of 
Navigation and ſhiping diſcovered fince the flogd , whereby the Iſlands and 
divided parts of the earth are now inhabited ; he muſt conſider, rhat whether 
{there were Iſlands or.no before the flood, 1s not yer determined , and is with 
probability denied by very learned Authors. | 

Laſtly,1f we ſhall fall into apprehenſion that it was leſs inhabited, becauſe ir 
is ſaidinthe fixt of Geneſss about a 120 years before the flood, and it came to 
paſs. that when men began ro multiply upon the face of the earth. Beſide har 
 |rhis may be only .meant of the race of Caiz, it will not import they were nor 

| multiplied- before, bur that they: were at that time plencifully encreaſed, for 
ſo is. the ſame word uſed in other parts of Scripture. And fo is it afterward in 
the 9 Chapter ſaid, that Noah began to be an husbandman, thar is,he was ſo,or 
earneſtly performed the Acts thereof: ſo it is ſaid of our Saviour, that he began 
rocaltrhem out that boughc and ſold-in the Temple , char is, he actually caſt 
them our,or with alacrity effetedir. | 

Thus haveT declared my private and probable conceptions it the enquiry of 
rhiscruth; burthe certainty bereoflet the Arithmetick of chelaſt day derermine; 
| and therefore expe no further beliefthen probability and reaſon induce. Only 
deſire men would nor ſwallow dubiofities for certainties, and receive as Princi- 
ples points mainly controvertible; for we are to adhere unto things doubtfull in 
a dubious and opinative way.It being reaſonable for every man to vary his opi- 
nion according to the variance of. hisreaſon,and to affirm one day what he de- 
nied anorher,Wherein-although at laſt we miſs of truth ; we die notwithſtand-. 
; ng in harmleſs and- inoffenſive errors, becauſe we adhere unto that, whereunto 
; cheexamen of our reaſons,and honeſt enquiries induce us. | 
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part for this compure. And if ( which will ſeem very reaſonable boo part 


For char ſurely cannot be accounted Eaſt 
des ; which norwichſtandingtbis poſition muſt 
have.For if unto ſuch as live under the Pole,thar be only North which is above 
chem,thar muſt be Southerly which is below chem , w 
on of the Globe, beſide that part poſſeſſed by them. 


hich js all che other porri: 
And thustheſe points of 


Eat and Welt being not abſolute inany, reſpeRivein ſome, and not at all re- 

jating unto others; we cannot hereon eſtabliſhſo general conſiderations, nor 

reaſonably erect fuch immutable aſſercions, upon ſo unſtable Eos. " 
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Now the ground that begat or promoted this conceit, was firſt a miſtake in 
the apprehenſion of Eaſt and Welt, conſidering thereof as'of the North and 
South, and computing by theſeasinvariably asby the ocher; but herein, upon | 
ſecond thoughes there is a great diſparity. For the North and Southern Pole, | 
Wharttke Nor- | are the invariable terms of that Axis whereon the heavens do move ; and are |. 
thern and Sou- | therefore incommunicable and fixed points; . whereof the oneis not appre- | 
thern Poles be. | penfible in the other. But with Eaſt and Weltit is gow otherwiſe; for the re- | 
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is leſs fruicful then! that Cotintrey , which a leſs fertile Countrey the nit ſeif 
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regard unto all Countries, unto whom their revolution and | 
verticity is alſo common. - © LSE It 

"The effeRs therefore or different produRioris in ſeveral Countries, which | 
we impute unto the ation of the Sun, muſt ſurely. have nearer and more | 
immediate cauſes then that Luminary. 'And theſe if we place inthe propriety | 
of clime, or condrion of ſoil whereinthey are produced, we ſhall more rea- [ 
ſonably proceed; then-rhey whoaſcribe them unto the activity of the Sun. 
Whoſe revolution being regular, ichath no power nor efficacy peculiar from 
ics orientaliry but equally difperſerh his beams, unto all which equally, and in 
the ſame reſtri&ion, receive his luſtre. And being an univerſal and indefinite | 
agent, the effeRts or produdions we behold, receive nor their circle from his | 
cauſality;bur are determined by the principles of the place,or qualities of char | 

| region 


| whoſe beginning iscoward rhe Eaft;jic doth nor advantage the conceit/For{ he 


| ſetting thereof. "And concordant hereunto is the inſtruction of' Columells 


(oo unco che Winter aſcenc , .char-is', South-Eaſt-5-and the Balnearies 


Cr————R—_— 


region which admits them. © And this is evident not. onlyin Zgetnms, miberals, | 
and -metrcals; but obſervable in plants! and -animals; 'whereot ſome-ate' com- | 
mon unto many Countries, ſome pecutiaruntoone , ſore not communicable | 


| untoanother. For the hand of God:thar firſt createdtheearch;' bach with ' To + 
variety diſpoſed the principles of all things; wiſely conriving them-/irvtheir | fe-ear com- 


proper ſeminaries, and where they beſt maintain the-ihrention of their ſpecies, 
whereofif chey have- not-a concurrence; \.and' be riot lodped in a-convenient 
matrix,”-they are not -exciced by the' efficacy of 'the- Sun ; or failing in 
particular cauſes, receive a relief. or ſufficient promotion from the: univer- 
fall, - Foralthough ſupcriour powers co-operare with" inferiour aQivities, 
and may-;(-as ſome'conceive) carry ſtroke-inthe plaſtick and formative 
draught of all chings, | yer do their: determinations-belong unto. particular 
agents; andiare defined from their proper* principles): -Thys the-Sun' which 
with as.is fruitfull in the generation 'of Frogs, ToadsandSerpents;rochis cf. 
fe& proves impotent in our- neighbour Hland ;; whetein'/a3>in tall other car; | 
ryinga.common aſpect, ic-concurreth/bur-unto prediſpoſed effets;; and only | 
fuſcitaces thoſe forms, whoſe determinarions are 'ſeminal; and/proceed fromrhe 
14ea of themſelves; 1 0 | IP 3 3 f5ide rm; 
Now wheteas.there be many obſervations concerning Eaſt, and divers con- 
fiderationsof-Arc whicliſeem to excoll the-qualicy 'of that .point,' if rightly 
underſtoodthey-do nori feally (promote /it. i That the. Aſttologer rakes ' ac- 
count of nativities from the Afcendent; thats, the firſt houſe; ofthe heavens; | 


eftabliſhech not his Judgement upon heorieataliry: thereof; bur "con 


cend to their Horizon wittvit. Now thisaſcenſion indeed falls out reſpedtively 
inthe Eaſt : bur as we- have delivered before, 'in ſome poſitions there'tisno 
Eaſtern point from whenceco compuretheſe'aſcentiong-* So'is it ina" parallel 
ſphere : for unto them ſix/houſes are continually depreſſed;and-fix never |ele- 
vated : andthe planets chemſelves , wtioſe revolutions are-of more ſpeed; and 
influerices of higher conſideration; muſt find in that place-a' very/impurfeR 
regard.;' for half their period chey abſolve above, and half beneath: che Hori# 
zo: © And-ſo for ſix years, -no man can have the happmeſs to be borrjunder 
7upiter ; and for fiftcen together all muſt cleape the aſcendent domunion'of 
Satars. +3 1424 14 | 017209” 
That Ariforle in his Politicks , commends the ſituation of a Cityiwhich | 
is open towards the Eaſt, and admittech"rhieWies of the riſing Stn; *there- | 
by is implied no more particular efficacy then in the Welt:-Burthae poſition 
is commended, in regard the damps and vaprorous exhalations/ ingendered 'in 
the abſence of the Sun, are by his returhing'raiesche ſooner- difpelied'; and 
men thereby-more early enjoy a clear and healthy habication.:Wpon'rhe like 
conſiderations it is, that Marcus YVarrocommenderh the: fame fituation;”and 
expoſeth his farm unto the equinoxiall aſcent of che Sun;and that Pa/ladinsad- 
viſeth the front of his edifice ſhould ſo reſpe@ the South; tharin the firſt angle: 
it receive the riſing raies of the winrer Sun, and decline littlefrom che winter 


De poſitione ville : which he contriverh into Summer and Winter habirarions, 
ordering chat the Winter lodgings regard che Wiacer aſcent'of the Sun; rhat is 
South-Eaſt; and the: rooms of repaſi at ſupper, 'the Zquinoxialſ! ſer- 
ing thereof , that is the Welt :  rhar+ cthe' Summer lodgings'regard''the 
Aquinoxial@Meridian :- ; bur the-rooms. of rznation in the Summer ; he 


or 
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| | | logical jadge- | 
cherein his firſt aſcent above the Horizon; at which timers efficacy becomes | ments upon | 
obſervable andis conceiveditohave thaxighificarion of life and to: reſpe&.the _— be | 
condicion'ofallchings, which ar che ſamorime ariſe from their cauſes, andiaſ- | y.4(--0ene, | 
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or bathing places, that they may remain under the Sun untill evening, be ex- 
antothe my + that.is, Norch-Weſt, in all which although 
the Cardinal points beintroduccd, yer is the conſideration Solary,and only de- 
termined unto the aſpeR or viſible reception of che Sun. 

Jewsand Mahometensin theſe and qur neighbour parts are obſerved to uſe 
ſome geſtures towards the Ealt, as attheir benediftion , and the killing of 
their- meat. Andchough many ignorant ſpeRators, and not a few-of the 
aQors conceive ſome. Magick or m therein, yet isthe Ceremony only 
Topical,and in a memorial relation .unte- a place they honqur. Soche Jews 
do carry a reſpeR-and caſt an eye upon eruſalew : for which praftice they 
are not withour the example of their foretacbers, and- the encouragement of 
their wiſe King ; For ſo. it is ſaid ehat. Dawie! went: into his houte, and- his 
windows being opened cowards Fernſalem, be kneelted upon his kneey three 
times a day, and prayed- $0 is it expreſſed in the- prayer of So/omow, What 

'or ſupplication ſoeyer be made by any man, which ſhall ſpread forth 
biebands towards this houſe : if thy people go out ro batcell, and ſhall pray 
unto: the Lord-towards the City- which thou haſt choſen, and: toward the 
houſe which I have choſen to build for thy Name , then hear thou in heaven 
their -prayer ag jeation,and-maintain- their cauſe. Now the'ob- 
ſervation f., unto the Jews that are diſperſed/Weſtward,/ and ſuch as 
moſt converſe with us ,-direQterþ cheinregard unte-the Eaſt : Bur the words 
of Solomon arc appliable unto allquatters of Heaven; and by the Jews of the 
Eaſt-and South: mu} be- regarded jin 8 contrary poſition. So Daniel in 
Rabyhs lookingtoward {alan had his face toward the Weſt. So the 

ked- upon-it from all quarters. For. the Tribe of 
Fadah beheld it rathe North > Aaneſſes, Zebwidn, and Neprbati unto the 


direcly or to the due Ealk. _ So,) when 4t is faid-,,- when you fee a cloud 
riſe-out-of the Weſt ,, you ſay there cometh a ſhawr , and: fo ir is ; 
theobfervation- was reſpeAtive unto /#gra : nor is thisa reaſonable iJiation 
in all other Nations whacfocber,.Forabe Sea lay welt unto that Countrey , 
and tbe winds brought rain from that quarter; But this conſideration can- 
not be: transferred unto Jndia or China, which have a vaſt Sea Eaſtward , 
and @ vaſter Continent toward the Weſt. [$0 likewiſe when it is faid in 
the vulgar Tranſlation, Gold cometh out of the North, itis 0 reaſonable in- 
ducement unto'us and many other-Countries, from fome- particular mines fep- 
centrionall unto his ſituation, to ſearch after that mettal in cold and Northern 
regions, which we moſt plentifully. diſcover in hot.and Southern habitations. 
' For the Mahometans, as dhey'-partake with all Religions in ſomething, ſo 
they imiatethe Jew inthis. For in their obſerved-geltures, they hold a re- 
19 uno Mecha _ 99 maar ae 1 op _ - Arabia felix; where 
cir Prophet was ied; whither t orm their pilgrimages : 
and from whencethey expect be ſhould recurn Lain, And therefore they 
dire& their faces unto theſe parts; which uoto che Mahometans of Barbary 
ande/£77pt he Eaſt, and are in ſome point thereof unco many other parts of | 
| Turkie.Wherein notwithſtanding there is,no Oriental reſpe& ; tor with the 
ſame devotion on the other fide they regard theſe parts toward the Weſt,and 


—_ 


| ſo wich variety whereſvever they are ſeated, contorming unto the ground of 


age conceptian. 

- -Fourthly; Whereas in theordering of the Camp of 7/ac/, the Eaft quarter 

{1s appointed unto the:nableſt Tribe, tha is the Tribe of 1adah, according 

tothe command of God, In the Eaft-ſide toward the riſing of the Sun, 

ſhall the Standard of the Tribe of Ardab pitch tit doth nor pecuſarly extoll 

' that poinit. For herein che Eaſt is not to be raken ftrictly, bur asic fignitiech 
2 or 


i. 
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{though upon ſecond invearion,they proceed upon a common and noappropri- 
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or implieth the foremoſt place, for Fudah had the Van, and many Countries 
chrough which chey paſſed were ſeared Eaſterly unto them. Thus much is im- 
plied by the Original, and expreſſed by Tranſlations which firiftly conform 
theret0:So T remelins and 7unins,Caſtra habentium ab anteriore parte Orientem 
verſus, vexillum eſto caſtrorung Fude ; fo hath R. Solomon Farchi expounded 
ir, the foremoſt or before, is che. Eaſt quarter, andthe Weſt is called behind. 
And upon this inteypretation may all be falved that is alleageable againſt it. 
For if the tribe of 7#dah were to pitch before the Tabernacle at che Eaff,.and 
yer to march firſt, asis commanded, Nxmb. 10. there muſt enſue a diſ- 
order in the Camp, nor could they conveniently obſerve the execution there- 
of ; For when they ſer out from MHoznt Sinah where the Command was de- 
livered, chey made Northward unto Rirhmah ;, from Riſſah unto Eziongaber 
about fourteen ſtations they marched South: From Almon Diblathaim 
through che mountains of Tabarim and plains of Moab towards Fordan the 
face of their march was Weſt : So'that if 7«dab were {triQly to pirch in the 
Eaſt of che Tabernacle, every night he encamped in the Rear: And if ( as 


ſome conceive ) the whole Camp could not be leſs then ewelve miles long, it 
had been prepoſterous for him to have marched foremoſt ; or ſet out firſt who 
was moſt remote from the place to be approached. . | 
Fiftly, Thar Learning, Civility and Arts had their beginning in the Eaſt, 
it is nor imputable either ro the aRion of the Sun, or irs Oricntaliry , but 
the firſt rlantation of Manin thoſe parts ; which unto Europe docarry the 
reſpe& of Eaſt. For on the mountains of Ararar, that is part of the hill Taw- 
rus, berween the Eaſt-Indies and Scythia, as Sir F. Raleigh accounts it, . the 
Ark of Noah reſted ; from the Eaſt they travelled that built the Tower of 
Babel: from thence they were diſperſed and ſucceſſively enlarged, and Learn- 
ing, good Arts,and all Civility communicated. The progrefiion whereof was 
very ſenſible ; and if we conſider the diſtance of time between the confuſion 
of Babel, and the Civility of many parts now etninent-thereio,*it travelled 
late and flowly into our quarters. For notwithſtanding the learning of Bardes 
and Drxides of elder times, he that ſhall peruſe that work' of Tacitus de mo- 
ribus Germanorum, may caſily diſcern how little Civility twothouſand years 
had wrought upon that Nation : the like he may obſerve concerning our 
ſelves, from the ſame Author in che life of Agricola, and more direQly from 
Strabo ;- who tothe diſhonour of our Predeceſſors, and thediſparagement 
of thoſe that glory in the Antiquity of their Anceſtors, affirmeth the Britains 
_— ſimple,that chough chey abounded in Milk,they hadnort the Artifice of 
- Laſtly, That the Globeit ſelf is by Coſmographers divided into Eaſt and 
Weſt; accounting from the firſt Meridian, it doth not'eſtablifh this conceit. For 


Where the 
Ark iclted as 
ſome think, 


char diviſion is nor naturally founded, bur artificially ſer down,and by agree- 
ment”; as the apreſt terms ro define or commenſurate the longirude of places. 
Thusthe ancient Coſmographers do place the diviſion of the Eaſt and Weſtern 
Hemiſphere, that is che firſt term of longitude in' the Canary or fortunate 
Iſlands; conceiving theſe parts the extreameſt habications Weltward : But 
che Moderns have altered that term, and tranſlated ic unto the Azores or 
Iſlands of Saiat Afichae!; and that upon a plauſible conceir of the ſmall or in- 
ſenſible variation of the Compaſs in thoſe parts, wherein nevercheleſs , and 


' ate foundation; for even in that Meridian farther North or-South the Compaſs 
' obſervably varieth ; and there are alſo other places wherein it varieth not, as 


Alphonſo and Rodoriges de Lago will have it about Capo de las Agnllas in Afri- 
ca ; as Madirolycus affirmech inthe ſhore'of Peleponeſus in my : andas 


Gilbertusaverreth, in the midit of great regions, in moſt parts of the —_ . 


| 


How <£eypt 
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of the River Nilus, 


LL fant, which notwithſtandingupon due examination,do admit ofdoubt or 
iRion. Iris generally eſteemed, and by moſt unto our days received, that 
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the like ehſerrs inthe River Gihon, a branch of Ewphrates and River of Pa- 
pogenche Sea,a large and conſiderable part of dry land. 
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picur, Bolbitinum, Selenneaticam, Sebenneticuns, Pharuiticum, Mendeſfinm, 
Taniticum and Pelnfium : wherein to make up the number , one of | 
the artificial chanels of Herodotus is accounted, Prolomy atie-Egyprian, and: 
born at the .Pe/ufian mouth of Nz/e, in his Geography maketh. nine : and in 
thethird Map of Africe,hath goto their mouths prefixed cheir ſeveral names; 
Heracledticam, Bolbitinum, Sebenneticum, Pineptum, Diolcos, Pathmeticum, 
poof Eapicns, Pelenfiacum : wherein notwithſtanding there are no 

sthen three d;Ferent names from-thoſe delivered by Pliny, All which'con- 
ws we may eaſily diſcern, that Authors accord not either in name or 
number, and muſt needs confirm the Judgement of Maginus,de Oftiornm Nils | 
numero & nominbus,  valde antiqui [criptores diſcordant. | 
| . Modera Geographers andtravellers do much abate of this number, for as 
Alagings and be. obſerve, there are now but three or four mouths there- 
of; as Gakelmns Tyrius long ago, and Bellonins ſince , both occular qui”, 


| rers- with others have attteſted. For below Cairo, the River divides ic felf 


into. four branches, whereof two make the chief and navigable reams, rhe | 
one 


. . 
a> a4 i... 


© [thereof. 
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one running to Pe/xſum of the Ancients, and now Damiate'z the other unto 
C avopiuns, and now Roſcerta, the other two, ſaith Mr. Sandys,dorun between | 
theſe, bur poor in water. Of thoſe ſeven mentioned by Herodotxry and thoſe 
nine by Ptolemy, thele are all I could either ſee-or hear of. Which much con- 
firmerh che teltimony of rhe Biſhop of Tyre,a diligent and ocular- Enquirer ; | 
whoin his holy war doth chus deliver himfelf- We wonder much at-the An- 

cients, who aſſigned ſeven mouths unto Niles: which we can no otherwiſe 
ſalve, then that by proceſs of time, the face of places is altered,” and theriver 
hath loſt his chanelsg or chat our fore-fathers did never obtaina'true account 


. 


+ And therefore when it is ſaid in holy Scripture, The Lord ſhall utterly de- 
ſtroy the tongue 'of the e/£gyprian ſea, and with his mighty-wind he ſhall 
'ſhake his band oyer the river, and ſhalf ſmite'it-in the feven'freams, and | 
make men go over dry-ſhod. If this expreſſion concerneth the-river Nilns; 
ic muſt only reſpect che ſeven principal ſtreams. - Bur che place 1s very 0b- | 
ſcure, and whether thereby be not meant the river -Exphrates; isnot without | 
good controverſie ,- as is colletible from the ſubſequent-words:;'- And 
there ſhall be an; high way for the remnant of his people, that ſhall belefe 
from Aſſjria , and from the bare name River, empharically ſignifying Ex- 
phrates , and thereby the diviſion of the 4ſſprian Empire inco:many frattions, 
which- might facilitate cheir return : as Grotiss bath obſerved}; and is more 
plainly made out, if the Apocryphea of E/aras, and that of the Hpocalyps bave 
any relation hereto. fot ts 

Laſtly, Whatever wasor is their number, the contrivers of Cards and 
Maps afford- us no aſſurance or conſtant. deſcription therein, | For whereas | 
Ptolomy hath ſet forth nine, Hondins in his Map of Africa , makes buteight, 
and in char of -Exrope ten. Ortelius in the Map of the T «rki/s Empire, ſetterh 
down eighc, in that of e/£gypt eleven; and AMeginns itrhis Map of that 
Countrey hath obſerved the ſame number.” And if we enquire farther, we 
ſhall find the ſame diverſity and diſcord in diversothers. _ 4 


received by. any. For if we receive them-all intoaccount, they were more 


ceive them; there is no agreeable and conſtant deſcription thereof.” And there- 
fore how reaſonable it is to draw continual and durable deduRtions from alce-, 


this number , and in their Poetical expreſſions do give the River thatEpichite 
unto this day. | OTH; 
The ſame River is alſo accounted the greateſt of the earth, called therefore | 

Fluviorum pater, and totius Orbis maximus, by Ortelins : If.rhis betrue, | 
many _ muſt be correRed, or the relations of divers good Authors re- 
nounced... + 1.) . x | 

; For firſt, In the deliniations of many Mapsof Africa, the River Niger ex*| 
ceedethir about ten degreesinlength, thatis, no leſs then ſix hundred miles. | 
For ariſing beyond the-&quator it maketh Norchward almolt 15 degrees, and 
| defleQing after Weſtward, without Meanders., continuerh'a ftrair courſe 
| abour 40 degrees ; andat length with many great currents diſ-burdenerh'tc 
ſelf inco the Occidental Ocean. Again, if we credic the deſcriptions of good | 
| Authors, other Rivers excellit in leagrh,or breadth, or both. ' "Arrianns in | 
his hiſtory of Alexander affigneth the firſt place unco the River Ganges, which | 
truly according unto lacter relations, if not in length, yet in breadth and depth 
may be granted coexcell ir. For the magnitude of Nils confiſtech in the 
N n ; dimenſion 
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Thus may we perceive that this account. was differently irelared by the ; 
Ancients, that jt is undeniably reje&ted by the Moderns, and+muſt be warily 


then ſeven, if only the natural fluces, they were fewer ; and .tiowever: we re- | 


rable and unceertain foundations , let them confider who make the gates of | 
Thebes, and the mouths of this River a conſtant and continued Periphraſis for | 


. 
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| as Maginar delivererh, hath been navigated 6000 miles; and opens ifi achanel 


| and drawn: 
| bounds: 3. and 'men muſt; needs-conceit a large exrent of chat ro which the 
diſcovery of rio\man hid ſeta period. . And this an uſual way to give the 


£4] great, preſently to define it to be the greacelt of all. Whereas indeed Super- 


 *" | asthey ariſe unto = ns approach unto God, or deſcend to imper- 
n 


þfrom obſervations made in the Countries themſelves, the parts through which 
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dimenſion 'of longitude, andisinconfiderable in the other , what ſtream it 
mainraineth beyond Syexe or Aſa, and ſo forward unto irs original , relations 
are very imperfe& , but below theſe places, and farther removed from the 
head, the current is burnarrow, and weread in the Hiſtory of the Tak, 
the Tartar borſemen of Selimas, ſwam over the Ns/e from Catro, to meer 
the forces'of Tonombens. Baptiſta Scortia expreſly creating hereof, prefer. 
eth the River of Plate in America; for that as Maffess hath delivered, fal- 
leth into the: Ocean in the latirude of 'forty leagues ; and with that ſource and 
plenty tharmen ar Sea do taſte freſh warer, betore chey approach ſo near asto| , 
diſcover the land. So is it exceeded by that which by Cardan istermed'the 
greaceſtintheworld, that is the River Oreg/iaxain the ſame continent , which 


of ninety leagues broad; ſo-thar, as «Acoſta;an ocular witneſs recordeth, rhey 
that ſail inthe middle,can make no land of either fide. © 

- Now the -gronnd of this aſſertion was ſurely the magoifyingeſteem of the 
Ancients, -arifing from the indiſcovery of its:head. For as things unknown 
ſeem greater then they are, and are uſually received with amplifications above 
their nature;.ſo might it alſo be with'this River, whoſe head being unknown 
a proverbial obſcurity, the opinion thereof 'became withour 


| (uperlative uhto:things of eminency in any kind, and when' a thing is very 


latives arEdifficule, whereof there being but one in every kind; their derer- 
minations are dangerous, . and muſt not be made without great circumſpeRion. 
So the City of Rowe is magnified by the Latines to be the-greateſt of the 
earth; bartime and Geography inform us, -rhar {Cairo is bigget, and Qain/ay 
in Chinafartxceedeth both. Sois Olympus extolled by the Greeks,as an hill at- 
taining unto heaven-; but the enlarged Geography of afrerrimes, makes ſlight 
account hereof, when they diſcourſe of Andes in Pery,or Tencriffa inthe Cana- 
ries. So have:all Ages conceived, and moſt are ſtill ready to ſwear, the Wren 
is the leaſt of Birds, yet the diſcoveries of America, and even of our own 
Plantations have ſhewed us one far leſs ; tharis, the Humbird; not much ex- 
ceeding a Beetle. | And'rruly, for the leaſt and greateſt, the higheſt and the 
lowelt of every kind,as it is very difficulc todefine them in viſible things; ſo is 
itto underſtand in _— inviſible. This is no eafie leſſon to comprehend the 
firſt macter, andthe affeRionsof that which is next neighbour 'unto nothing, 
but impoſlible'traly tro comprehend God, who indeedis all things. For things 


—— 
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fe&tion, and draw unto nothing, fall both imperfeRly inco our appre- 
benſions;the one being too weak for our conceprion,our coriceprtion too weak 
for the other. © - / | 

Thirdly, Divers conceptions there are - concerning its-increment or inunda- 
tion. The firſt unwarily opinions, that this encreaſe or annual overfloiging is 
proper unto N3/e,/and not agrecable'untoany other River; which notwirſtand- 
ing is common unto many Currents of Africa. For about the ſame time che 
River Niger and Zaire do overflow, and ſo dothe Rivers beyond the moun- 
| tains of the Moon, as Swawa, and Spirito Santo. And not only theſe in Africs, 
| bat ſome alſo in Exrepe and Afia;for ſo itis reported of Menarn in [ndia,and fo 
doth B.tero report of Dxina in Livonia; and the ſame is alſo obſervable in the 
River fordan in Fades; for ſois it delivered, that Fordan overfloweth all his | 


banks 1n the time of harveſt. 
\ The effe@t indeed is wonderfull in all, and the cauſes ſurely beſt reſoſvable | 


they | 


” 
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| they paſs; or whence they:rake their 
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will be or Torn ran ATT r ie} agcienc otic; emme300-adobens 


jr pens terms roman ; of the Comer, 


| quentin ſome rivers of "America. 


| tz - and when Theodor#s tranflaterh thar part of his, Coeane Thins &Srom- 


| divers days : For affiemingic happeneth before the Nones ; he allowerh 


and Commun E-an on 5. 
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tempted by-many, and by ſome co-chat have 
only referred it- unto the Providence of God; and his: nas 100 of 

untstheir ends, - Bur divers have auained the. .and the' cauſe 
alledgeſd by Diodorns, Seneca ey we others, i allowable. hare nuads- 
tion of Nilwrine/E 5ypr proceeded from the rains it 4Sehiopis; and the migh- 
ty ſource of of ware ling comardsthe Founcainetheregk -For this jagndarion 
unto the <E gyptians' o1715 winter "den inngao taker re 
habications, although rhey;have nocold Winter wp 
moved from them in Cancer, then unto us ————— 


air tof homer. , as itadmits a ſufficient Thi bo 
thereupon. | Theory's Andievss is fi 


dle of Juneunto September. Lie hn = | Ki | 
ravine Frdnandar ho inan Epſlewti noted: 
affirmerb; WO PITT 9s 
without rain.” 
Now this is i uſual, to tranſlate A roidiahably 


other, With theſe conceits: do common | 
and wondrous condition of rob pron mmm ngronrnar po 
from: venemous creatures >. but unto him-that ſhall 


The fameis al(o' found in 
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no'*s or. fiery: Hils elſewhere. Thus Crocodiles were thought ta be wort 
unto N/e,and the opinion fo poſlefled pwr at root im pings od 
ed ſome in Garges, he fell npon conceit he had found the head of Nolws j-:but 


later diſcoveries affirm they are not only CY jar 7 «u- 


Another opinion confinerh its Inundation; -and poſit 
ſttantly encreaſerh vg wk 'of jane; 


Jiver ates, 
and reſerve cenitaads laticude. So when nb ub Cote & 
ante C anem difficiles funt purgationes : There isa aeodeck 4; 
therein z for under the Dog-ſtar he containerh nor only/the of its al- 
cent, but-many following, -and ſome ten days” preceding;-/S90 Ar5ftor/e deli 
vers the affeRions of animals : with the wary terms of Circa, & magnavs par- 


b Febrauario peſt 1dus; pariunt. Nouas 1 Sealiger for ante 
pies arwarny read Fob eye Sr dech the lciadeof 


one day, that is the Calends,, for inthe Rowan account, he ſecond inthe 
fourth of 'che-Nones of June. 

Again, Werethe day definitive,it hadprevented che dalafinn of the devil, 
nor could he have gained applauſe by- its prediftion ; who-natwirhſtanding(as 
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Hrhanafir in the iſ of Anrbexy eelaay Yeo eagniti ifie - his —_ | 
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bark rain. 
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That &E gype 


TJ ingero come,when he perceivedthe tains to fall in Erhiopia, would prefage 


| 'chavthacural ans 
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| days;"oxaRt'e s willtell us, that we aſcape Ghours; that 
| isa-quarter of a day. And loi ina day which every one accounts 24 hours, or 
{]-otie Yevolution E Sunn rict account: we muſt allowthe: addition of 
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| ed arid conftanc" effect; and ſucharerhe cauſes of thiyinuodation ; which cans 
| not indeed be (xgular \and therefore their effects ox prop 


. |-{32*/F0 pon the clouds and deſcetic-of Thowers in Ethiopia, 
' [which knve ning ration. from Vaporous' exbalations, they muſt ſabmir 
| their exiſtence Uhto , and endure tion and recefsion from 


| heal pri ioddpitant Famin- "under Elarand? 
| Wore; anbdipaoreaoct 


| tiny, becauſe 
eng 


if ly conftruechexemporat 
| us wearemadeico believe charrhe:fourteench. year males are: ſeminifical 
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|[But'ahavgreat ſhowers do ſomerimes fall upon thar Region , beſide the AC. 


| [rd pyrpheonte adjacentibng, plait largiſſime & ſepe ; that i is,it raineth 
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wnitd the &£gypridy? the day of irs inundation. And-this wouldaiſo make-uſeleſs 

obſeryed-inearch orfand abourthe River.; by the 
hereof {axgood Authors report Yebey have uato this day's knowledge 

oFriteencreaſe; : £57 - 

"Laſtly, tes novvedGGheble GunILinble caduatadls cauſes; co-dative a fix- 


icable like Eelip- 


ba mp of cheiveduſes./ . Andtherefore ſome years:there hath 


if Secs Wicephoras 
were teady to mu- 


{4 ''1 
mi « not ſacrifice unto othe River MON! pov-rIl 


ors.*: DISMOT! oO PHLLGATE 
Now-this is Sipeoutiabuagrofmifake; and many are deccived: 
confiderations: of it : 'Thus books w por 


nt\butterhatſhailenquire into the generality, willrather adhere 

þ > 0045-400 1907 ob Axiſtorle, that is; biz ſeprem annicexattis, and 
t hve Rr Rr parte. . That Whelps are-blind nine days;'andcheo begin 

ſee;i: | », butas'we "ane elſewhere declared,ir-isexceeding 

ntill rhe rwelfth, andſomerimes nor 

/4n bazardable: determination 
indifferenc effects, co affix a poſitive Type: or Period. 

Payinefiae of: far more regular cauſalities, difficulcies do. often ariſe, and 
evenintimeicſelf; which moeaſureth"all- chings, we uſe allowance.in-irs com- 
4tnenfurarion.” Thas while weeonecive we haveche account of a year.in-365 


uf 8 4}, » 


parras theSundoth make iwhis proper motion, from: Wettco Eaſt, 

© Four, te emedby nora perfect Circle. 
; _— by many, and received by moſt, ebinc i it never rain- 
yingthac-defet, and bounrifully requiting it in 
alſo berreceived ina qualified ſenſe, char is, thac 
os oro arr Summer, and very rarely in the Winter. 


ſertion'of manyWriters, we: can-confirm from honourable and. ocular teſti- 
mony, and rape EA years pa irrained i in Grand Caire divers: days to- | 


1 


{Ecrhefameisalio-ncceſted concerning other parts of «£gypr, by Proſper Al- | 


5;who lived long inchiac-Countrey, and hath left ah accurate Treaty. of the 
Rite theteof.-” : Cayii #hro-decidam: pluvie, Alexanariz, Peluſiiq, 


at {4ir0;bur at Alexandria, Damiataand places near the Sea, ir rainerb | 

plentifully and often. Whereto we might add thelatter teſtimony of Learned f 
Greaves, in bis accuratedeſcription of the Pyramids. 

-: Beſide; Men: hereby-forger therelation of holy Scripture. Behild-1 ” | 

_— fois very: great hail; ſuch: as hath not been in Egypt ſince. the | 
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cotiception thereof, apprehbending a real redneſs and cortant colour of parts. 


| Fires through this Sea to have beenelie cype of Baptiſm, a 


| neſsat all; are ſain to recurr-unto other originals of its appellation, Whecein to 
What the Red 
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Cu AP, IX. 
Of the Red Sea._ . 


ding a material redneſs therein, from whence they derive its com- 


Conte " ions are made of the Erythrazan or Red Sea ; moſt ap- } 
mon denomination ; and ſome ſo lightly ag of,as if it had nored- | 
its 


deliver a diſtin& account , we firſtobſerve thar without conſideration of co- | 
lour it is named the Arabian Gnlph:t. The Hebrews who bad beſt reaſon to re- 
memberic, do call it Zaph, or the. weedy Sea, becauſe it was full of ſedge, or 
they foundit ſo in their paſſage ;'the: Mabomerans who are now Lords thereof | 
do know it by no other name chen the Gwuiph of Mecha'a City of Arahia. * 

"The ſtream of Antiquity deriverh ics name from King \Eryebras, ſo ſicight- 
z (ces of the nominal deduRion from Redae(s; that they plainly deny 


tre is any fuch accident inir. The: words of Curt#xs are plain beyond eva- 
ſion, AbErythroregeinditum eſt nonen,propter quod ignari rubere Aquas credunt: 
no tnoreobſcurity are the wordsof. Phil ,and of later times, Sabe!- 
liens ; Stulte perſnaſum eſt vulgo rubras alicubs eſſe maris aquas,quinab Ery- | 
thro rege nowen pelags inditum. Ofthis opinion was Andreas Corſalins, Pliny, 
Solings,, Dio Caſſins, whoalthoughthey denied not all redneſs, yet did they 
:y upon the original from King Erytbras. es 
"Others have fallen upon rhe like, or perhaps the ſame conceit under another | 
appElanon . deducing its name not from King Erytbrus, but Eſau or Edow, 
whoſe tahitation'was upon thecoaſts thereof. Now Zdom is as much as Ery- 
thyns, andthe red Sea no more then the Idumeay ; fiom whence .the poſterity 
of Edoys removing towards the Mediterranean coaſt; according to their former 
nominarion oy the 'Greeks were called Pheniciansor red men : and froma 
plantation and colony of theirs, an {land near Spain,was by the Greek deſcrib- 
ers termed Erithra,as is declared by Srrabo and Salons 
Very many ortitting the nominalderivation , xo reſtin the groſs and literal 


— 


Of which opinion are alſo they which hold the'Sea receiverh a, red and mini-, 
'ous tinQure from ſprings, wells; /and currents that- fall into ic ; and of the ſame 


beliefare probably many Chriſtians, who conceiving the pallage of the 1/rac- | 
ccording to, that of 


the Apoſtle, All were baptized unto AZoſes inthe cloud, and inthe Sea : for 


the better reſemblance of the blood of Chriſt, they willingly received irin the 
apprehenſion of redneſs, and a colour agreeable, unto its myſterie: according 
to that of Ynſtin, Sipnificat mare illud rubrum Baptsſmun Chriſts ; unde nobss 
Baptiſmus Chriſti nip ſanguine Chriſti conſecratus ? 

- But divers Moderris notconſidering theſe conceptions : and appealing unco 
the Teſtimony of ſenſe, have ar laſt determined the point - concluding a red- 
neſs Lierein, but not in the ſenſe received. Sir Walter Raleigh from his own 


' and Poreugalobfervations, doth place the redneſs of the Sea, in che reflei- 


on frota red Iſlarids, and the tedqeſs of the earth -at che bottom  where- | 


_ | in Coral grows very plentifully;:and/from whence in great abundance it is } 


tranſpotted into Exrope. Theobſervations of Alberguergue, and Stephanus | 
de Gama ( as from Fohannes de Barros, Fernandins de Cordova relatetb)) de- | 


rive this redneſs from the colour of the ſand and argillous carth at the bor- 
toime ; for being a ſhallow Sea , while it rowleth coo and fro, there | 
appeareth | 


pe__— 


— — AG 
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{windy weather. Bur that this is no more then a ſeeming redneſs, he confirms ! 
eth by an experiment, for in the reddelt part taking up a veſlel of water, ic 
differed nor from che complexion of other Seas. Nor is this colour diſcovera- | 
| ble in every place of chat Sea, for as he alſo obſerverh, in ſome places itis very | 
| green, in others white and yellow, according to the colour of che earch or ſand 
at the boccom., And (o may Philoſtratus be made our, when he faith, chis 
Sea is blew ; or Bellonius denying thus redneſs, becauſe he beheld not that colour 
about Sues ; or when Corſaliins at the mouth thereof could not diſcover the 
ſame. 

Now although we have enquired the ground of redneſs in this Sea, yet are 
we not fully ſatisfied : for what is forgot by many, and known by few, there is 
another Red Sea whoſe name we prerend not co make out from theſe princi- 
ples; that is, the Perſia, Gulph or Bay, which divideth the Arabian and Perſe- 
4n (hore, as Pliny -hath deſcribed it, dare rabrum in duos dividitar ſinus ,ts 
qut ab Oriente eſs Perſicus appellatar ;, or as Selinus exprelleth it, Yui ab Ori- 
ente eſt Perficus appellatur, ex adverſo unde Arabia eſt, Arabicus 5; whereto aſ- 
ſenteth Sxidas, Ortelixs, and many more. And therefore there is no abſurdity 
| in $tra5o when he delivererh chat Tigris and' Emphrates do fall into the Red 
Sea, and Fernandins de Cordova, jultly defenderh his Countryman Sexeca in 
that expreſlion ; 


Et qui renatum prorſus excipiens diem 
Tepidum Rabenti Tigrin immiſcet freto. 


Nor hath only the Perſian Sea received the ſame name with the Arabian, 
bur what is ttrange, and much confounds. the diſtin&tion, the name thereof is 
alſo derived from King Erythras;who was conceived to be buried inan Iſland 
of this Sea, as Dionyſius, Afer,Curtius and Suidas do deliver. Which were of no 
leſs probabilicy then the orher,if (as with the ſame authors $:rabo affirmeth} he 
was buried neer Caramaxia bordering upon the Perſia» Gulph. And if bis comb 
was ſeen by Nearchus, it was not fo likely to be in the Arabian Gulph ; for 
we read that fromche River 1zd4#s he came unto Alexander at Babylon, ſome 
few days befare his death. Now Babylon was ſeated upon the River Emphrates, 
| which runs into the Perſian Gulph. And therefore however the Latine expreſ- 
ſeth itin S:rabo, that Nearchas ſuffered much in the Arabian Sins, yet is the 
original xa; morcor> that is, the Gulf of Perſea. 

Thar therefore the Red Sea or Arabian Gulph received its name from 
perſonal derivation,though probable,is bur uncertain;that borhthe Seas of one 
name ſhould have one common denominator, leſs probable; that there is a groſs 
and material redneſs in either, not to be affirmed : that there is an emphacical 
| or appearing redneſs in one, not well to bedenied. And this is ſufficient to make 
good the Allegory of che Chriſtians : and in this diſtintion may we juſtife the | 
name of the Black Sea, given unto Pontus Exxznnus:the name of Xeanthas,or the 
Yellow river of Phrygia: and the name of ar YVermeio, or the Red Sea in 
America. 
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appearech a redneſs upon the water ; which is moſt diſcernable in ſunny and | | 
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Cray. X. 
of the Blackneſs of Negroes. 


[7 is evident not only in the general frame of Nature, that things moſt ma- | 
nifeſt unto ſenſe , have proved obſcure unto the underſtanding : But even, 
in proper and appropriate Obje&s, wherein we affirm the ſenſe cannot err , 
the faculties of reaſon moſt often fail us. Thus of colours in general, under 
whoſe gloſs and verniſh all things are ſeen, no man hath yer beheld the-true 
nature; or poſitively ſet down their incontroulable cauſes. Which while | 
ſome aſcribe unto the mixture of rhe Elements, others to the graduality of 
Opacity-and Light; they have lefc our endeavours to grope thern out by twi- 
lighr, andby darkneſs almoſt ro diſcover that whoſe exiſtence is evidenced 
by Lighr:-- The Chymiſfts have laudably reduced their cauſes unto Sal,Sulphur, 
and Mercury ; and had they. made ic out fo well in this, as in the objects of 
ſmell and taſte, their -endeavours had been more acceptable : For whereas 
they refer Sapor unto Salt, and Odorunto Sulphur, they vary much concern- 
nins color ; ſome reducing it unto Mercury, ſome to Sulphur ; others unto 
Wherein indeed the laſt conceit doth not oppreſs the former ; and 
though Sulphur ſeem co carry the maſter-ſtroak,yet Salt may have a ſtrong co- 
operation. For beſide the fixed and terreſtrious Salr, there is in natural bodies 
a Sal niter reterring unto Sulphur;rhere is alſo a volatile or Armoniack Salt, re-| 
cainingunto Mercury ; by which Salts the colours of bodies are ſenſibly qualifi- 
ed, andreceivedegrees of luſtre or obſcurity, ſuperficiality or protundity, fixa- 
tion or volatihity. | 2 

Their general or firſt Natures being thus obſcure, there will be greater dif- 
ficukcies'in their particular diſcoveries ; : for being farther removed from their 
ſimplicities, they fall into more complexed conſiderations ; and ſo require a 
ſubtilera& of reaſon to diſtinguiſh and call forth their natures. Thus alchough! 
a man underſtood the general nature of colours, yet were it no cafie Probleme 
to reſolve, Why Graſs is green ? Why Garlick, Molyes and Porrets have white 
roots,deep green leaves,and black ſeeds ? Why ſeveral docks and forts of Rhu- | 
barb with yellow roots, ſend forch purple flowers 2 Why alſo fr LaQary or; 
milky plants which have a white and JaQteous juyce diſperſed through every | 
part,there ariſe lowers blew and yellow ? Moreover, belide the ſpecifical and| 
frſt digreſsions ordained from the Creation, which might be urged co ſalve the 
variety inevery ſpecies; Why ſhall the marvail of Pers produce its flowers of 
different colours,and-that not once,or conſtantly,but every day,and variouſly? | 
Why Tulips of one colour produce ſome of another , and running through 
almoſtatl, ſhould ſtill eſcape a blew ? And laſtly, Why ſome men, yea and they 
a mighty and conſiderable part of mankind, ſhould firſt acquire and ſtill retain 
the gloſs and tincture - of blackneſs ? Which whoever ſtriatly enquires, 
ſhall find no leſs-of darkneſs in the cauſe, then blacknets in the effe& ir ſelf ; 
there ariſing unto examination no ſuch ſatisfatory ard unquarrellable reaſons, 
as may confirm che cauſes generally received ; which are but two in number. 
The hear and ſcorch of the Sun :; or the curſe of God on Cham and his 


j Poſterity, | 


The firſt was generally received by the Ancients, who inobſcurities had no 


higher recourſe then unto Nature, as may appear by a Diſcourſe concerning, 


this point in Srrabe. By Ariſtotle it ſeems to be implied in thoſe Problemes 
which enquire why the Sun makes men black , and not the fire > Why ic whi-| 
rens wax, yet blacks the skin? By the word e/£rhiops it ſelf, applied to the | 
memorableſt Nations of Negroes, that is of a burnt and corrid countenance. : 
The 
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| the fancy of the fable infers alſo the Antiquity of the opinion; which deriverh 
( the complexion from the deviation of the Sun, and the conflagration of all 
| things under Phaeroy, Bur this opinion though generally embraced, was | per- 
' ceive rejected by Ariſobulus a very anciene Geographer ; asÞ diſcovered by | 
. Straho.It hach been doubted by ſeveral modern Writers, particularly by Orre/;: 
#5;bur amply and farisfactorily diſcuſſed as we know by no man.We ſhall there- 
' foreendeavour a full delivery hereof, declaring che grounds of doubt, / and. 
| reaſons of denial, which rightly underſtood, may if noc overthrow, yer ſhrewd- 
ly ſhake che ſecurity of chis Aſſertion. | 
And firſt, Many which countenance the opinion in tliis reaſon ,do tacicly and 
; upon conſequence overthrow it in anocher. For whilſt they make the River Se. 
nagaco divide and bound the Afvors, ſo that an the Sourh-ſide they are black, 
| onthe other only cawny; they imply a ſecret cauſality herein from che air,place 
or river; and ſeem not ro derive it from the Sun. The effefts of whoſe ati 
vity are not precipicouſly abrupred, bur gradually proceed to cheir ceſſaci- | 
Ons. Y W 
Secondly, If weaffirm that this effe& proceeded, or as we will not be back- 
ward to concede, it may beadvanced and fomented from the fervour of the 
Sun ; yer do we not hereby diſcover a principle ſufficient ro decide the queſtion 
| concerning other animals , nor doth he char affirmech che heat makes man 
' black, afford a reaſon why-other animals in rhe ſame habirations maintain} 
| a conſtant and agreeable hueiuanto thoſe in other parts, as Lions, *Elephanrs, | 
| Camels, Swans, Tigers, Eſtriges. Which though 'in «/Erhbiopia, in the 
| diſadvantage of ewo Summers, and perpendicular Rayes of the Sun , do! 
| yet make good the complexion of their ſpecies, and hold acolourable cor- 
| reſpondence unto thoſe in milder regions. Now did this complexion proceed; 
| from -heat in man, the fame would be communicared unto other animals 
' which equally parricipate the Influence, of the common Agent. For thus 
' it is in theeffets of gold, in Regions far removed from the Sun; - for there- 
| in men are not only of fair complezions, gray-eyed, and of-lighc hair ; bur 
many creatures expoſed to- the air, defle& in extremity from gheir narural | 
' colours; from brown, ruſſet and black, receiving the complexion of Win: |, 
| rer, and turning perfe& white. Thus O/ans Magnns relates, that afcer the! 
Autumnal Zquinox, Foxes begin to grow white ; thus Michovins report- 
ech, and we want not ocnlar confirmation, that Hares and Partridges turn 
white in the Winter;and thus a white Crow,a proverbial rarity wich us,is none | 
unto them ; but that inſeparable accident of Porphyrie is ſeparated in many 
hundreds. | 
Thirdly, If the fervour of rhe Sun, or intemperare heat of clime did fole- 
ly occaſion this complexion, furely a migration or change chereof thigh cauſe 
a ſenſible, if nor a total mutation; which norwirhſtanding experience will not 
admit.For Negroes tranſplanted,alchough into cold and flegmarick babitarions, 
contin ue their hue both in themſelves, and alſo rheir generations ; excepc 
they mix with different complexions ; whereby notwithſtanding there only 
ſucceeds aremiffion of their tinRures ; there remaining unto many deſcents a 
ſtrong ſhadow of their Originals;and if they preſerve their copulations entire, 
chey {till mainrain their complexions. As is very remarkable inthe dominions 
of the Grand Signior, and moſt obſervable jn the Aoors in Braſilia, which 
tranſplanted abour an hundred years paſt , continue the tinQtures of their fa- 
1-thers unto this day. And fo likewiſe fair or white people cranſlaredinto borter 
Countries receive not impreſſions amoumingrto this complexion, as bath'been | 
obſerved in many Enropeans who have lived in the land 0 Negroes:andas Eda- 
vardys Lopes teſtifiech of the Spaniſh plantations,thar they retained their nacive 


| complexions unto his days. 
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| Negro, Cofala,and Madagaſcar they are of a jetty black, 


Fourthly, If the fervour of the Sun were the ſole cauſe bereof in Ethiopia 
.orany land of Negroes , it were alſo reaſonable that Inbabitants of the ſame 
latitude, ſubjected unto the ſame vicinity of the Sun, the ſame diurnal arch, 
| and direRion of its rayes,ſhould alſo partake of the ſame hue and complexion, 
which notwithſtanding they do nor. For the Inhabitants of the ſamelacitude 
in Afia are of- a different complexion, as are the Inbabitants of (ambe- 
giaand 7ava, infomuch that ſome conceive the Negro is properly a native of 
Africa, and that thoſe places in Aſia inhabited now by oor, are bur the in- | 
cruſions of Negroes arriving firſt from Africa, as we generally conceive of | 
Madagaſcar, and the adjoining iſlands, who. retain che ſame complexion | 
unto this 'day. - Bur this defett is more remarkable in America , which al- 
though ſubje&ed unto both the Tropicks, yet are not the Inhabitants black 

cen, Or near, or under either : neither co che South-ward in Braſilia,Chils, | 

or Pery; nor yer tothe Northward in Hs/paniola, Caſts/ia, del Oro, or Nicara- 
2£u4. And although in many parts thereof there bear preſent ſwarms of Ne- | 
groes ſerving under the Spaniard, yet were they all tranſported from Africa, 
fincethe diſcovery of Columbs ;, and arenot indigenous or proper natives of 
- Fifthly,” We cannot conclude this complexion in Nations from the vicinity ; | 
or-habitude they hold unto the Sun, for even in Africa they be Negroes under | 
the Southern Tropick, but are nor all ofthis hue either under/ ar near the 
Northern, «So the people of Gualats, Agades,Garamanies,and of Goagaall with- 
inthe Northern Tropicksare riot Negroes ; butonthe other fide.abouc Capo 


Now if. rofalve this Anomaly we ſay the beat of the Sun is more powerfull 


[inthe Southern Tropick, becauſe in the fign of Capricorn fals our the Perige- 
{um or loweſt;place of the Sunin his Excentrick, whereby he becomes nearer 


{ fullin the Northern Hemiſphere, and in the Apogeum ; for therein his mo- 


| Southern; for the latter be paſſeth ina 178 days, but the other takes him a 


" | the earth he makes his revolution unto the eAmerican, whole Inhabitants not- 


unto them then-unto the other in Cancer,we ſhall nor abſolverhe doubr.And if | 
any infiſt upon ſuch niceties,and will'preſume a different effeR ofthe Sun, from 
ſuch a difference of place or vicinity ; we ſhall ballance the ſame with che con- 
cernment of its motion, and time of revolution , and fay he is more power- 


tion is flower, and ſo his heat reſpeRively unto thoſe habicacions, as of du- 
ration,ſo alſo of more effe&. For, though he abſolve his revolution in 365 
days, odd hours and minures, yec by reaſon of Excentricity, his motion 1s 

ual, and his courſe far longer in the Northern Semicircle, then .in the 


187, thar is, eleven days more. So is his preſence more continued unto 
the Northern Inhabitants ; and the longeſt day.in Cancer is longer unto us , 
then tharin Capricorn unto the Southern Habjtacor. Beſide, hereby we only 
infer an inequality of heat indifferent Tropicks, but not an equality of effe&s 
in other parts ſubjzeRed ro the ſame. For, in the ſame degree, and as near 


withſtanding partake nor of. the ſame effect. And if berein we ſeek arelief | 
from the Dog-ſtar, we ſhall introduce an effe& proper unto a few, from a 
cauſe common unto many ; for upon the ſame grounds that Star ſhould have 


| as forciblea power upon America and Aſa, and although it be not vertical 


unco any part of Aja, but only paſſeth by Beach, i» terra incognita; yer isit 
{o unto eAmerica, aud vertically paſſerh. over the habirations of Per and 
Braſilia, ; | | 
Sixthly, And which is yery conſiderable, there are Negroes in Africa be: ' 
youd the Southern Tropick, and ſome ſo far removed from it, as Geographi- | 
cally theclime is not intemperarte, that is, near tht Cape of good Hope, in 36 


[of che Southern Latirude. Whereas in the ſame elevation Northward , 


the ' 
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nr wm wy,» my preſumption; Seeing therefore we cannot dif- Negroes blacks 
nets pro y« 


| heat,or any kind of fire, that he comeiveditas reaſonable to impure the effect 
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the Inhabitants. of America. are: fair; and: they of Emrope: in: Candy, Sicily, | 
and ſome parts of Span,deſerve not properly fa low a2name as 7 awry. | 

Laftlp, Whereas the Africansare conceived to be mare: peculiarly ſcorched | 
and rorzified fromthe Sun, by addition of drineſs from the- foil, from wane | 
and defe of! water ; itwillnoc excuſe the-doubr, For:the parts: which the | - 
Negroes poſfeſs,are not ſo. vor of Riversand moiſture, as is preſumed; for on. 
che other ſadothe mountainsof the Moon, inthat great'trat called Zartibar, | 
there areche-mighty Rivers of S=ams, and Spirite. Saxto ; on: this fide, the 
great Rirer Zzzre, the mighty Nileand Niger ; which do. not only moiſten 
and contemperate the air by their exhalarions, buc refreſh and humeRtate che 
carth. by their annual knundations. Beſide, in that part ef Jfrica, which with 
all diſadvantage is moſt dry,thaz is,in:fituation betweenthe-Tropicks, defſe& of 
rivers aad imundations,as alfo abundance of "ſands, the-peaple arc noteſteemed The drlneſs of 
Negroes ; and that is Lyb5s,whict with the Greeks carriesthename of all: Aſri» Iybia Ie 
ca. Aregian ſo deſert, dry andſfandy, that Fravciiers(as Zea reports )are ſaints: 
carry waver on their Camels; whereof they findnota drop ſometime in fix or 
ſeven days. Yer isthis Countrey accounted by Geographers no part of terre 
Nigriuarum,and Piolomy placerh herein the Lewco e/Ethiopes,or pale and Taw- 
ny Afoors. | 

Now the ground of this opinion might be the viſible quality of: Blecknef 
obſer yably produced by bn; Batan fmoak ; ielpecieliy wichahe Ancients 
the violent eſteem they held of the heac of the Sun, inthe hot or torrid Zone , 
conceiving that part unbabitable, and therefore that people in, the vicinities: os | 
frontiers: thereof, could not eſcape without this:change of their complezions. 
But how far they were miſtaken in this.apprehenhov , .madern Geogra- 
' phy barhdiſcovered:; And as we have: declared, there are tany within this: 
[Zone whoſe complexions deſcend not ſo low as unto. blacknets. And if | 
we ſhould firiRtiy infitt hereon, the poſſibility mighe fall into queſtion, that 
is, whether the heat of che-Sun, whoſe ferrour may! ſwart a living part, 
and even black adead or diffolving fleſb; canyetin animals, whoſe parts are 
fucceſſive and in continual flux, produce this deep and perfect gloſs of Black- 
neſs. - 

Thus having evinced, at leaſt made dubious,the Sun is not the Author of this | ..., particular 


Blackneſs; how,and when chis cinQurefirft began is yeta Riddle,and poſitively | c,uſes of rhe 


—Y 


cover what did effe& ir, ic may afford fome piece of ſatisfaQtion to. know what 
mighe procure ir. It may be therefore confidered, whether the inward uſe of 


certain waters or fountains of peculiar operations, might nocat firſt produce 
the effet in queſtion. For,of thelike we have records in Ariftorle, Strabo and 


' Pliny, who hath made a colle&tion hereof, as of two fountains in Bei, the 
| one making Sheep white, the other black ; of the waterof Siheris which made 

 Oxen black, and the like effect ic had alſo-upon.men, dyingnoc eoly theskin, = 
| but makingtheir hairs black and curled. This was the conceit of Ariftoba/ns ; | 
| who received {o lictle farisfaction from the ocher, or charir might be cauſed by 


unto water. | 
| Secondly, It may be perpended whether ic might noe fall out the fame way 
that Zach cartel became fpeckled, ſported and ring-firaked, thac is; by che 


4 of one, that fromthe view: and intention of a Picture 
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| Fide plura | who upon aſpeRion: of the Piture of Andromeda, conceived and brought 
| apud Tho.Fle-  fgrth a fair one. And thus perhaps might ſome ſay it was the beginning of this | 
| bk © raqht complexion: induced firſt by Imagination, which having once impregnated the 
td = ſeed;: found afterward concurrent co-operations, which were contiuued by 
Climes, whoſe conſtitution advantaged the firſt impreſſion. - Thus Plotinas 

' conceiveth white Peacocks firſt, came in: Thus many opinion that from aſpeRti- 

' on of the Snow, which lieth long in Northern Regions, and high mountains, | 
Why Bears, | Hawks,Kites,Bears,and other creatures become white; And by this way Auſt 
&c. white in | conceiveth the devil provided, they.never wanted a white ſpotted Ox in 
ſome places. | , &gypr,for ſuch an onethey worſhipped,and called Ap. 

Thirdly, it is not indiſputable whether ic might not proceed from ſuch a | 
cauſe and che like foundation of Tin&ure, as doch the black Jaundies, which 
meeting with congenerous cauſes might ſerrle durable inclinations,and advance | 
their generations unco that hue, which were naturally before bur. a degree or | 
two below it. Andthistranſmiffion we ſhall the caſter admit in colour, if we 
remember the like bath been effe&ed in organical parts and figure ; the Sym- 
metry whereof being-caſually or  purpolely perverted ; their morboſities 
| have vigorouſly deſcended co their poſerities,and that in durable deformiries. 
This was the beginning of Macrocephals, or people with long heads, whereof 
7 Fe Hippocrates barh clearly delivered himſelf : Cam: priomum editss eft Inſans, 
Au: 5 Ls- | caput ' ejus tenellums manibus effingunt, & in longitudine adeleſcere cogunt ; hoc | 
cis. inſtitutum primum hujuſmods , natare dedit vitinm, ſucceſſu vero: temporis 
in naturam abiit, at proinde inftituto mhil amplins opus efſet ; ſemen enim 
genitale ex ommbus corporis partibus-provenit, ex: ſanis quidem ſanum, ex 
morboſis morboſum. , Stagitur ex calvis calviiex cacits cacts, & ex diſtortis nt- 
plurimum, diſtorti gignuntur, eademq; in ceteris formis valet ratio,quid prohi- 
bet cur non ex macrecephalis macracephals gignantur 2; Thus as Ariftotle obſerv-} 
veth, the Deers of Arginsſa had their ears divided;occalioned ar firſt by ſlitting 
theiears of Deer: [Thus have the-Chineſes lirtle feet, moſt Negroes great 
lips -and flat:Noſes';; :: And thus many Spaniards ,, and Mediterranean In- 
habitanrs., 'which are of the Race of Barbary 'oors ( although atcer 
The noſe. re commixture ) have not worn out the C amps Noſe unto this 

En at-on | L | 
Artificial Negroes, :or Gypſies acquire their complexion by anointing their 
bodies wich Bacon and fat ſubſtances, -and ſo expoſing them to the-Sun. 'In 
 - ] Guinie doors andothers, it hath been obſerved, that they frequenciy-moyſten- | 
- theiriskins with fat: and oylie materials, to temper the irkſom 'drineſs there- 

of from the parching rayes of the Sun. Whether this praQiſe at-frſt had 
notſome efficacy toward this complexion,may alſo» be conſidered.  };- - |} 

Laſtly, If we ſtillbe urged to parcicularities,and-ſuch as declare how, and 
when che ſeed of 4dam did firſt receive this tinRure z we may ay thar men |. 
became. black in the fame manner:that ſome Foxes, Squitrels, Lions, firſt 
turned:of this complexion, whereof there area conftanr ſort ir divers Coun- 
cries 3/ that ſome Chaughs came to-have red legs and bils, that Crows became 
pyed ; | All which mutations however; they began; :depend on durable foun- j 
dations ; and ſuch as may'continue for ever. Andif as yet we mud farcher 
define the.cauſe and imanner of this mutation ,-we muſt confeſs, in;;macters 
of Antiquity, and-ſuch as are decided by Hiſtory, if their Origipals and | 
firſt beginnings efcapeaduerelation;'tbey fall into great obſcurities; apd- ſuch | 

) asfuture:Ages ſeldom reduce unto. axeſolution., Thug if: you deduR; the ad- | 
How ſundry | miniſtration of Angels;and thac they diſperſed the creatures into all parts after | 
3 toy of Ani: | the flood,as they lad congregated thera-into- Noahs Ark before; it wiltbe no ca- 
+" Pn *0 | fieiqueſtion to: reſolve, ' how ſeveral-ſorts of animals. were firſt diſperſed into 
Iflands. Iffands; :and- almoſt bow any into. America :- How: the venereal Contagion 

2h, | £ began 
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began in that parc of the earth, ſince hiltory is ſilent, is not eaſily reſolved by 
Pliloſopby. tor whereas it is impured unto Anthropophagy, or the eating of 
mans fleſh; that cauſe hath been common unto many other Countries , and 


| | 
there have been Canibals or men-eaters in the three other parts of the world, | 
| 


if we credit che relations of Prolomy, ''Strabo and Pliny. And thus if the fa- 
vourable pen of Moſes had not revealed the confuſion of tongues,and poſitive- | x1;a5 cum ve- 
ly declaredtheir diviſion at Babel; our diſputes concerning their beginning | neric ſowver 
| had been without end, and1'fear we muſt have left the hopes of that deciſion | d#bium. 
| unto'Elias, | 

- And if any will yetinſiſt, and urge the queſtion farther ſtill upon me, I 
ſhall be enforced unto divers of che like nature, wherein-perhaps 1 ſhall re- 
ceiveno greater ſatisfaction. 'I ſhall demand how the Camels of Ba#ria came 
to have two bunches on their backs, whereas the Camels of, Arabiain all re- 
lations have but one ? How Oxen in ſome Countries beganiand continue gib- 
bous or bunch-back'd ? what way thoſe many different ſhapes, ;colours;bairs, 
and naturesof Dogs came in? how they of ſome Countries became depilous, 
an without any hair at all, whereas ſome ſortsin exceſs abound; therewith ? 

How the Indian Hare came to have along tail, whereas tharpartin others 
attains no higher then a ſcut ? How the hogs of 1yria which Ariſtotle ſpeaks 
of, became ſolipedes or whole-hoofed, whereas in other parts. they are bi- 
ſulcous, and deſcribed cloven-hoofed by God bimſelf ? All which wich many! 
' others muſt needs ſeem ſtrange unto thoſe' that hold there were but two of che | 
| unclean ſort inthe Ark; and are forced to reduce theſe varieties to unknown | 
original ſince. - // | } 

'* However therefore this complexion was firſt acquired, it is evidently. main- | How the 
tained by genefarion,and by the tinQture of the skin asa ſpermatical/parttra- | compares of 
duced from father unto Son; ſo that they whichareſtrangers contratt it not, | ,,,, homey : 
ant the Natives which tranſmigrate, omit it not without 'commixture, and | gated. pL 
chat after divers generations.” And this affeRion ( if the ſtory. were true ) | 
might wonderfully be confirmed, by what 2faginus and others:/relate of the | 
Emperour of &/#th1opia, or Preſter Fohn, who derived from-Sol/oman is, not 
yet deſcended'into the bue of his Country, butremainsa /Mulatto, thatis, ofa 
Mongril complexion unto this day. Now although we conceivethis blackneſs 
to be ſeminal,yer are we not of Herodotus conceit, that their ſeeds black. An 
| opinion long ago rejected by- Ariſtotle, and-finceby ſenſe and enquiry, His 
affertion againſt the Hiſtorian was probable, that all ſeed was White ;. that 'is 
wichout great concroverſiein viviporous Animals,and fuch as haye Teſticles,or 
preparing veſſels wherein irreceives a manifeſt dealbation.:Atd:not only: in 
them, bur (for ought I know) in Fiſhes not-abating the. ſeed of Plants; whereof 
though the $kin and covering be black, yet is the ſeed and fruftifying part not 
 ſo:as may be obſerved in the ſeeds of Onyons, Pyonie and Bafi!Moſtcontrover- 
tible it ſeems in the ſpawn of Frogs, and Lobſters,whereof-notwithſianding at 
the very firſtthe ſpawn is white, contraQing by degrees a blackneſs, 'an{wera- 
ble-inthe oneunto the colour of the ſhell, in the other unto thePorwigle or 
Tadpole ; thatisthat Animall which firſt proceedeth from it: ' And chus may 
it alſo bein the generation and ſperm of Negroes, that being firſt and.in its | 
naturals white, but upon ſeparation of parts,accidents before inviſible þecome | 
apparent; there ariſing a ſhadow or dark effloreſcence in the out-fide;whereby 
nor only their legitimate and timely births,burtheir abortions are-alſo.dusky, 
before they bavefelt the ſcorchrand fervor of the Sun. ifs 
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Of the ſame. 


Second opinion thereis, that this complexion was firſt a curſe of Gad* 
| derived unto them from Cham,upon whom it was inflicted for diſcover- 
| | ing the 'nakedneſs of Noah. Which notwithſtanding is ſooner affirmed then 
proved, & earricth wizh ic fundry improbabilities, For firſd,ifiwe derive the curſe 
oft Cham,or in general upon his poſterity, we ſhalldenigrate a greater part of 
the earth then was ever ſo conceived; and nor only paine tlie Auhiopians and 
reputed fonv'of Caſs, but the people alſo of «/&gypt: Arabs Ayicand 
Cole for by rhis race were theſe Countries alſo peopled, And it concor- 
mely unto Beyofs, the fragment of Caro de Originibas forne things of Hali- 
carnaſſens, Macrobine, and out of them of Leandroand Anvins,we ſhall con- 
d&ive ofthe travels of Cameſtor Cham; we may introduce a generation of 
| Aegpoe 4s HgWVaE Haly; which part was never coipable of deformity, but 
'Raeft þ he magnified examples of beauty: - W 
|; S6con@y;Theeurſt menctionetin Scripture was not denounced upon Charm, | 
| Miſt Carden bi youngeſt ſon, and the reaſons thereofaredivers. The firſi,from | 
| the Jewifh Tradition, whereby ic is conceived, that Cavan made the diſcovery | 
| of the nakednefs. of Noob, and notified itunte Chem. Secondly,to bave curſed | 
== | Cham had been to curſe all his poſteriry, whereof but one was guilty ofthe j 
** | f{@.Arit{laflly;he ſpared Chas, becauſe he had bleſſed him before. Now if we 
. | conffiettieirſe ants Cancer, and think the ſame fulfilled io his poſegricy 
| heti do we induce chis complexion on the Sidonians, thee was che promi - 
- Jhnd atty@tofNeproes , For from Canaer were deſcended the Conaanizes fer 
biufites, Atforites, Girgezires and Hivites, which. were poſleſſed of that land, 
-" Thirdly; Although we ſhould place tbe original of chis curſe npon one of 
the ſonsof Cham, yet mercit notknown from. which of them to- derive. ic, | 
For che parricularity oftheir-deſcentsis imperſe&tly ſet downby' accountants, | 
nor isic-diflirtly decerminable from whom cliereof the c/£:hiopions are. proc | 


Cap:Þ.. 


teeded.- For whereas theſe of: Africaare generally clteemed: ro be the Iffue 
of Chas, the elder fon of Cham, it is-not fo edltly made Qut, For the land 
of Chus which theSepruagint tranſlates e£:hiapie, makes £0 part. of Africs, 
| nor isitche Habirarion of Blackmores, bur the: Countrey of 4rb5s, eſpecially | 
the Heppyatd Stony polſleffions. and Colonies of all the ſonsof Cher, ex- 
ceptingN79504; and Havilah : poſſeſſed and. planted wholly, by the chil- 
dren of Ghw, that is, by-444}zb. and Raamab, Sabrachs,: and the fons of | 
Ruienaby Dicben/-and \Shebe, according unto; whoſe names: the Nations of | 
_ have received their dedothinations;as inay ke collected; from Pliny 
and” : and as we are informed by credjble Authors, they hold a fair 
| Analogyincheir names; even unto our days.Sothe wife of Adaſes-tranſlated in 
Seriprure an4-Ehiopinn, andſo.confirmed by the fabujous relacion of Zoſephyr, | 
| was notie ofthe daughters of: 4frica, nor:any; Negroc of «/Etbiopia , but 
the daughter 'of Ferbro; Prince:and Priefk of Madan, which was: a parc of 
Hvabia the Rony ; bordering:upen/ithe Red Sea. So the; Queen of Sheba | 
\catti6 not urits Solomon our of «HErbiopis, but wore wy and that. pare | 
thereof which bore the name of the firſt-platiter, - the ſon-of Ghys. So 
whether the Eunuch which Philip the Deacon baptiſed, were ſervane unto 
Candace Queen of the African e/Etheopia ( although Damianns 4 Goes , 
Codignns, and the Ethiopick relations averr ) is yer by many , and with 
ſtrong ſuſpitions doubted. So that Army of a million , which Zerah King of 
| e/Ethiopia, 
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AE rhiop54is Maid co bring againſt Aſa, was drawn. out of Arabia, and the 
| plantationsof Cizs; nor our of -+ rhjopia, and the remote habications of the 
| Moors. For it is ſaid char 4/2 purſuing his vitory , took from him che City 


| Gerar ,now Gerar was io City in or near e/£rhiopsa, but a place berween Ca- 


' deſþ and Zur, where Abraham formerly ſojourned.Since therefore theſe Afri- 


' Can <£ohjopiagyare not convinced by che common acception to be the ſons of 


| Chas,whether they be; not the poſterity of Phat or 4;zraim,or both, it is not 


' aſſuredly derermined, For 1:2r4im,be poſſeſſed e£gy;r,and the Eaft parts of 


| Africa. From Lubym his ſon came the Lybians,and perhaps from them the 
\ e/Ethiopians Phat poſſeſled Manritazia, and the Weſkern parts of Africa 
and from:thefe perhaps deſcended che Moors of che Welt, of Mandinga, Mele- 
Cuette and Guinie, Bur from Canaan, upon whom the curſe was pronounced, 
none of theſe bad cheic originall, for he was reſtrained unto Canaan and Syria, 
alchough in afrec Ages many Colonies diſperſed, and. ſome (hereof upon the 
coaſts of Africa, and prepoſſeſſions of his elder brochers, _. TE; 
Fourthly, To take.awayall doubt or any probable. divarication, the curſe is 


| plaiuly ſpecified in the Texc, nor need we dilpute it, like che mark 'of _Caiz; | 


| Servns ſervarnm erit fratribus ſuis, Curſed be Canaan, a ſervant of ſervants 
ſhall he be unto his brechren z which was after fulfilled in the conqueſt of 
| {{anaan,, ſubdued by the 1/razlites, the poſterity of Sew. Which Prophec 


; Abraham well underſtanding, took an oath of his fervant.not ro rake a wite 
for his ſon 1ſaac out of the daughters of rhe Canganices ; and the Jike was 
performed by 1/aac in the behalt of hisSonFacob. As for Chamand his other 
i ſons, this curſe attained. them not ,,. for Nimred the ſon of Chas ſet up his 
| kngdom-in Babylon,and erected the firſt great Empire; Afizraim and his poſte- 
rity grew mighty Monarchs in e/£gypr ; and the Empire of the Ethiopians 
hath been as large as either. Nordid che curſe deſcend'in generall upon the po- 
ſterity of Canaan: for the Sidonians, Arkites, Hamathites, Simites, Arvadites, 
and Zemerites ſeem exempted. But why there being eleven Sons, five only were 
condemned. and fix eſcaped the maledidtion , . isa ſecret beyond diſcovery. 
Laſtly, Whereas men affirm this colqur was a Curſe, I cannot makeout the 
propriety of that name , it neicher ſeeming ſo to them , nor reaſonably unto 
us; for they take ſo. much content therein, that. they eſteem deformity by 
other colours , deſcribing the Devil, and terrible objects, whice. And if we 
. ſeriouſly conſulr the definitions of beauty, and exactly perpend what wiſe 
men determine thereof, we ſhall not apprehend a curſe, or any. deformicy 
therein. | For firſt, ſome place the eſſence chereof in the proportion of parts , 
conceiving it to conſiſt ina _comely commenſurabilicy of rhe whole unto the 
parrs,andthe parts between themſelves : which is the determinacion of che beſt 
and learned Writers. Now hereby the Moors are not excluded from beauty : 
there being in this deſcription no conſideration of colours, but an apt connexi- 
on and frame of parts and the whole: Others there be , and thoſe moſt in 
.number,which place ic not-only in proportion of parts, but alſo in grace of co- 
lour. But to make Colour eſſencial unto Beauty, there will ariſe no ſlender 
difficulty : For Ariſtotle in two definitions of pulchritude, and Galen in one, 
have made no mention of colour. Neither willic agree unto the Beauty of A- 
nimals : wherein notwithſtanding there jsan approved pulchritude, Thus 
horſes are bandſome under any colour, and the lymmeiry of parts gbſcures 
the conſideration of complexions. Thus in concolour animals and ſuth as are 
confined unto one colour , we meaſure not their Beauty thereby: for ifa | 


Crow or Black-bird grow white, we generally account 1t more pretty; And 
inalmoſt a monſtrohty deſcend not co opinion of deformity.By this way like- 
wiſeche Moors eſcape the curſe of deformicy : there concurring no ſtationary 


colour, and ſomerimes not any unto Beauty. as 
c 
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The Platonick contemplacors reje& both theſe deſcriptions founded upon 

| parts and colours, or eicher : as Af. Lev the Jew hath excellently diſcourſed in 
his Geacalogy of Love, » defining beauty a forwal grace, which delights and 
moves them co love whicti'tommprettend: it. This grace fay chey, diſcoverable 
outwardly,is the reſpletdor and Ray of fome interiour & invifibleBeauty,and 
proceedeth from the forms of om nerpoon amiable. Whoſeſacuiries if they | 
can aptly contrive their matter ,” they beger in the ſubjet an agreeible and 
pleaſing beaury ; if over-ruled thereby,they evidencenot their perfe@ions,bur 
run into deformiry.. For ſeeing that ouc of the ſame materials, Therfres and 
Pari*, Beatty and motſtroſity may be contrived, the formsand operative fa- 
cilries introduce and determine their perfe&tions. Which in nacurat bodies re- 
ceiveexaneks in every kind, according-to the firſt 1ea of the Creator, and | 
in conffived bodies the y of the Artificer. © *And' by this conſideration 
of Beatity, the Moors alfo are not excluded, but hold a common ſhare” therein 
with ma 1k 773 $<3Þ: no ' | 


« 


furies of hell be deſcribed bythe Poers nhder this complexion, yet in the beau- | 
ty of our Saviour blacknefs'is commended; when it is ſaid, his locks are buthie | 
and black as a Raven: ' 'So'that to-inferr ithisas acurſe, or toreaſon it as a 
defortiity, is tio way reaſonable; | rhe two foundarions of beaury ,. Symmetry 
and complexion recaving ſuch various apprehenſions ; that no deviation will 
be expounded ſo high $a curſe or undeniable deformiry, without a manifeſt | 
and cohfeſſed degree of = artina | 
| Laſtly, Tt i8a very injurions merhod unto Philoſophy, and a perpetual pro- 
4; Fi | motion of iphorance, in points of obſcurity; nor open unto caſte confſidera-| 
| cions, ro fall upon a. preſem refuge unto Miracles ; or recurr unto immedi- 
ate contrivahce, from the inſearchable hands of God. Thus in the conceic 
HY: - | of theevil odor of thie Jews, Chriſtians without a farther reſearch-into the 
| _ * | verityofthething, or enquiry intothecauſe draw upa judgement upon thetn 
| from the paſſion of their Savioor.'Thus in'the wondrous effe&s of the clime of 
| Ireland, and rhe freedom from all vehemous creatures, the credulity of com- 
| | | mon conceit ithpuces this immunity unto the benediftion of S. Parrickias Be- 
. | | daand Gyraidss bave left recorded. Thus the Aſs baving apeculiar mark of 
| | a croſs made by a black ſift down His back, and another arbwarr, or at right, 
angds down hisſhoulders , common opinion 'aſcribes this figure unto a pe-| 
{ culiar fignation ; fince thar beaſt had theHonour to bear our Saviour -= his 
- | _ ack, 
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and Commen. Ennxors. 
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back. Certainly this isa courſe more 


wherein by a final and Rivedi 


and particular effedts upon the firſt and general cauſe of all chings - 
| whereas incheocher, we do bur pallze our decerminarions;uncil advance 
SarounG tour, pray ane enor Ng 
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\ thac leaves none or very lictle blackneſs, 

exhbalacion. 

[ fay, tornified, fiadged, or 
arcificially 
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4 Digreſvian concerning Blackneſs, 


t inthe general {= wry $a en we ſhall deliver ac I= 
of blackneſs Ne Re onng 


"And firſt, rh gs bom ckby « ſooty and fuliginous marter proceed 
mn. nm inop- 
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then Antiparhies, Danger urs 
faich, we 


taſte in ſoot vulgar and uſual ſulphur ; for 
ke wo except a metalline body receive the 


ſomeimpreſiian from fire ; thusare 
d,which io their naturals — oqpamas 


m_ ME INDE of bodies torrified, hat s theoyliefar, 
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| Whythe ſmoak 


of pure Sul- 
Phuc blacks 
nor. 


What che 
common Cop- 


peroſe is. 


yeelderh the reafon, becaute'their vapors ar&rarher ſulphureous then-of 'any 


| whereto maybe the natural progreſs. Theſe arethe wayes whereby culinary 


' reſcences ;2andideſcend ſtill lower, as they partake of the fuliginous and deni- 
| grating humvur. And ſo may the e-£thiopianz of __ become coal-black, 
from tuliginous effloreſcences and completional in 
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Rolin, the-one- diſtilling forch, the other forced by fire. So'of the ſufficys ' 
of atorch; do Painters make a; velvetblack »z; fo is lamp-black made : fo of | 


burnt Harts>horn a fable ; ſas Bacon :denigrated in chimneys: fo in Feavers 
and hot diſtempers from chojer aduſt is cauſed a blatkneſsin our tongues, - teeth | 
and excretions : ſo areruſtilago,-branc corn and trees black-'by blaſting-;- ſo 
parts cauterized, gangrenated, ſiderated and mortified, become black , the ra. 
dical moiſture, or vital ſulphur fuffering anextinion, and ſmothered in the 
part affe&ed. So not only actual bur porencial fire : not burning fire, buc 
alſo corroding water will induce a blackneſs. ©_ So are Chimneys and Furnaces 
generally black, except they receive a clear and manifeſt ſulphur : for the 
{moak of ſulphur will notblacka paper; andis commodly uſed by women to 

whicen Tiffinies, which -it performeth by an acide, vicriolous, and penetrating 
ſpiric aſcending from it, byreaſon whereof -ir is not apt to-kindle any thing : 

or will it eaſily light a Candle; uncill that ſpirit be ſpent, and the flame ap- 
proacheth "the march.  This' is chat acide andpiercing ſpiric which with fuch 
aRivity andcompunRion-invaderh the brains and noſtrils of thoſe that receive 
ic And thus when Bellonizs affirmerh that Charcoals made out of 'the wood '6f 
Oxycedar arewhite, Dr. fordas in his judicious Diſcourſe of mineral waters 


other.combuſtibte' ſubſtance.” 'So we ſee rhatT7#by coals will'not black linnen 
being hangedintlic ſmoak chereof, bur'racher whiten ir, by reaſon of the dry- 
ing and penetrating qualicy of ſulphur , which will make red Roſes white. And 
therefore to-conceivea general blackneſs in;Hell-; and yet herein the pure and 
refined flames of ſulphur, is no Philoſophical cnoception, nor will it well con- 
ſit withthereal effets of its nature.  ' 5 7 bh P90] PHT SNP 
Theſe-areithe advenient and artificial wayes'of denigration,” anſwerably 


and commonKfires:do operate, and correſpondent hereunco maybe the effe&s 
of fire eleinental; So:may Birumen, Coals,Jer;Black-kead;anddivers mineral 
earths/becoime black ; being either fuliginous concretions in rheearth,or ſuffer- 
ing a ſcorch from denigraring Principles intheir formation. 'S@ men and other 
animals receive differen cin&tures from 'conſticurion and coniplexional efffo. 


uresarifing from ſach 
probabilities; as we have declared before. - * *- G2 378 DAE Us 
The ſecond way whereby bodies becoine black, is an Atramentous conditi- 
on or mixture, that is a vitriolate or copperoſe quality conjoyning with a rer- 
reſtrious and aſtringent hamidity-; for fo is Atramentum Scriptorium,or wri- 
ting Ink commonly made by 'copperoſe caſt upon a decoRion or infuſion of 
galls.” I ſay avitriolous or copperous quality ; for vitriol-is the aRive or 
chief ingredient in Ink, and no other falc that 1 know will-ſtrike the colour 
with galls; neither AJom, Sal-gem, Nitre, nor Armoniack. -Now artificial 
copperole , and ſuch as we commonly uſe , is a rough and acrimonions 
kind of ſalt drawn our' of :ferreous and eryginous earths, .partaking chiefly 
of Iron and Copper ; theblewof Coppes,”'the green moſtof Iron :Nor is ir 
unuſual co diſſolve fragmentsof Iron in the liquor thereof, for advantage in 
the concretion. I ſay, arerreſtriousor aftringent humidicy ; for wichour 
this there will enſue no cinRure;' for Coppetoſe *in a decoRtion of Lettuce or 
Mallowsaffords no black, 'which with anaftringent mixtureit will do, though 
it be made up with oyl,aswrprinting and painting Ink. Bur whereas inthis 
compoſition we uſe only Nur-gals, that is an excreſcence from the Oak, there- | 
in we tollowand beat upon the old receit ; for any plantof auſtere and ſtiptick 


parts will ſuffice, as] haveexperimenred in Briftorre ,* Myrobolans, Myrtns 
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Brabantica,' 
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{| Muſcadine red : which by addition of vitriol deſcendsinto a black : And fo 


ſoor. 
ting condition Jodgech , it will ſeem eſpecially to lie inthe more fixed falc 


ſpirits of vitriol, which carry with them: volatile and nimbler Salt : For it 
upon a decoQion of Copperoſe and gall, be poured the ſpirits or oyl of vi- 
criol, the liquor will relinquiſh his blackneſs ; the gall and parts of the cop- 
perole precipitate unto the bottom, and the Ink: grow clear again ; which in- 
deed it will not fo ealily do in common Ink, becauſe that gum is diſſolved 
therein, which hindereth the ſeparation. + Bur Colcothar or vicriol burne, 
though unto a redneſs containing the fixed ſalt, will make good bnk ; and 
ſo will the Lixivium, or Lye made thereof wich warm water; but the Terra 
or Inſipid earch remaining, affords no black at all,buc ſerves in many things for 
a groſs and uſefull red. And though Spirits of vicrio!,proje&ted upon a decoQi- 
| on of gals,will not raiſe a black, yer if theſe ſpirits be any way fixed,or return 
_- vitriol again, the ſame will not aR their former parts and denigra:c as be- 
ore. 
| Andif weyet makea more exaQ enquiry, by what this ſalt of vitriol more 
; peculiarly givesthis colour, we ſhall find itto be from a meralline condition, 
| andeſpecially an Iron Property or ferreous participation. For blew Coppe- 
roſe which deeply partakes of the copper will do it but weakly , Verdigriſe 
which is made of Copper will not do it atall; But the filings of Iron infuſed 
in vinegar, . will with a decotion of gals make good Ink, without any coppe- 
roſe at all , and ſo will infuſion of Load-ſtone ; which is of affinity with Iron. 
And though more conſpicuouſly in Iron, yet ſuch a Calcanthous or Atramen- 
rous quality, we will not wholly reje& inorher metrals;z whereby we ofren 
obſerve black tintures in their ſolutions. Thus a Lemmon; Quince or ſharp 
Apple cut with a knife becomes immediately black : And:from the like-cauſe, 
Artichokes ; ſo ſublimate bear up with whites of eggs,if-touched with a knife, 
becomes incontinencly black. So Aqua fortis, whole ingredient is vitriol, will 
make white bodies black. So leather dreſſed wich the bark-of Oak, is cafily 
made black by a bare ſolution of Copperoſe. So divers Mineral waters and 
ſuch as particrpate of Iron, upon an infuſion of gals, become of a dark colour, 
and entering upon black. So ſteel infuſed, makes not only the liquor duskie, but 
in bodies wherein it concurs with proportionable tinRures makes alſo the ex- 
cretions black. And ſo alſo from this vitriolous quality 2Mercurius dulcss, and 
vitriol vomitive occaſion black ejetions. Bur whether this denigrating 
quality.in Copperoſe proceedeth from an Iron participation, or rather in Iron 
from a vitriglous communication; or whether black tin&ures from metallical 
bodies be nor from vitriolous parts contained intheir ſulphur , fince common 
ſulphur containeth alſo much vitriol, may admit conſideration. However in 
this way-of tinRure, it ſeemeth plain, that Iron and Vitriol are the powertul 
,Denigrators. 
Such a condition there is naturally in ſome living creatures. Thus that black 
humour by Ariſtotle named a and commonly tranſlated Arramentum,may 
be occaſioned in the Cuttle. Such a condition there is naturally in ſome Plants, 
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| Brabantica, Balauſtiam and Red-Roſes. And indeed , moſt decoRions of 
altringenc plants, of what colour toever, do leave inthe Liquor a deep and | 


Dieſcorides in bis receit of Ink, leaves out gall,and with copperofe makes ule of 


Now if we enquirein what part of vitriol this Acramental and denigra- 


thereof ; For the phlegm or aqueousevaporation wiki nor denigrate ; nor yet 


as Black-berries, Walnut-rinds, Black-cherries ; whereby chey extinguiſh in- | 
flammarions, corroborate the itomack, and are eſteemed-ſpecihgal inche Epi- | 
leplie. Such an Atramentous condition there is to be found ſometime in the | 


blood , when that which ſome call Aceram , others. Vitrzalum , —_— 
Pp *. Witt * 
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| How a vitric- 


lous quality 


ing bodies. 


Whence the 
colours of 
Planrs, &*c- 
may ariſe. 


| Opinions 
concerning 
the original 
| Gyplies. 
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may be in liv- 


| 
| 


of 


| 


—_—. 


yp 


| ſhall not deny,af we contradi@ not experience, and the viſible art ofDyars, who 


| theletters &paſs which they obtained from$:g;/mandche Empetour, that they 
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wich parts prepared. for this tinure. And ſo from- theſe conditions the Moors 
mighr-poſiibly becomt Negrocs,receiving Atramentous impreſlions in ſome of 
thoſe wayes, whoſe poſſibility is by us declared. .  '- | 

Noris it {trange that we afficin there are vitriolous parts,qualities, and even 
at ſome diſtance Vitriol it ſelf in living bodies ; for there is a ſowr ſtiprick alc 
diffuſed through the Earth, Which paſſing a concoCtion in plants, becometh 
milder and-more agreeable unto the ſence, and this is that vegitable vitriol, 
whereby divers plants contain a gratefull ſharppeſs,as Lemmons, Pomegranats, 
Cherries; or an auſtere & inconcotted roughneſs, as Sloes,Medlars & Quinces. 
And that not only vitriot is a cauſe of blackneſs, but rliat rhefalts of natural 
bodies do carry a powerfull ſtroke in the tinRure and-verniſh of all clings, we 


advanceand graduate their colours -with Salts. For the decoRionsof ſimples 
which bear the viſible colours of bodies decoRted, are dead and evapid, with- 
out the commixtion of Alum, Argol, and the like. And this is alſo apparent in 
Chymical preparations. So Cinaber becomes red by the acide exbalation of ſul- 
phur, which otherwiſe preſents a pure &niveous white.So ſpirirs of Salt upon a 
_—_—_— make an orient red. So.Tartar or vitriol upon an infuſion of violets 
a a delighrfullcrimfon. Thus it is wonderful what variety of colours the 
ſpirits of Saltpeter; andefpecially, if they he keprin a glaſs while chey . pierce 
the ſides thereof; I ſay, what Orient-greens they will projet: from the like ſpi- 
ritsinche earth the plants thereof perhaps acquire,their verdure. : And from 
ſach ſolary irradiations may thoſe wondrous varieties ariſe, which are obſer- 
vable in-Animals, as Mallards heads, and Peacoks feathers, receiving intention 
or-akteration according as they are preſented -nnto-the light. Thus Saltpeter, 
Atamoniack and Mineral ſpirits emit deleable and various colours ;-and com- 
mon-4qus fortis will in ſome greenand: parrow mouthed glaſles,. about rhe 
vergesthereof, ſend -forth a deep and Genrianella blew. | 


= 


(:'Fhas have weat laſt drawn our conjeQures untoa /period ; wherein if our | 
concemplations afford no fatisfaQtion unto others, I hope our attempts will 
bring no-condemnation on our ſelves(for beſides that adventures in knowledge 
are laudable, andthe'afſayes of weaker heads afford oftentimes improveable 
hincs unto better} akhough.in-ehis long journey we miſs the intended end, 
yet are there many things of truth-diſcloſed by rbe way ; and the collaterall 
yerity, may unto reaſonable ſpeculations, requite the capital indiſcovery. 


2 Dow | 


© 4 —_ —_ 


Cnay, XIII. | 
of Gypſies | 


Ff Lich wonder it.is not we are to ſeek inthe original of <£rhiopi,ns and 
natural Negroes,beingalfo ata loſs concerning the Original of Gypſies |. 

and countrfeit Moors,obſervable in-many parts of Ezrope, Aſia, and Africa. 
Common opinion deriveth them from e-£gypr, and from thence they derive, 
themſelves, according to their own account hereof, as ſnnfter diſcovered in 


firſt cameout of leflet e£gypr, that having defeRed-from'the Chriſtian rule, 
and relapſed-untoPagan rites, ſome of every family were enjoyned this penance 
to:wander ahour the world , or as Aventinas delivererh, they pretend for this 
Yagabond courſe, a judgement of God upon their forefathers ,who refuſed to 
entertain the Virgin Afary and Tefus,when ſhe fled into:their Country. _ 
'Whic 
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are ſoliccle ſatisfied incheir deſcent from e/£ gype 
ſeveral other nations : 


tharr 


part of 7 artary, Bellonins no further then Walachia and Bulgaria, nor Aven- 
tinxs then the confines of Hangaria. oF, i, ; 


| droves of Gyplies in e£yypr, about Gran Cairo, Matzrea, andthe villages on 
che banks of N;/#s,who nocwichſtanding/ were accounted firangers unto thac 
Nation, and wanderers from forreign parcs, Even as they are eſteemed with us. 
That they came not out of /Z gypr is alſo probable, becauſe their firſt appear- 
ance was in Germany, {incethe year 1490. nor were they obſerved betore in 
other parts of Exrope, as is deducible from Munſter, Genebrard, Cram fn; atd 
Ortelins. | xt 190 
But chat they firſt ſer out not far from Germuny,/is alſo probable from their 
language, which was the Sclavonian rongue;and when they wandred afterward 
into France,they were commonly called Bohemians, which name is ſtill retained 
for Gypſies. And therefore when (rants delivereth, they firſt appeared 
abqur the Baltick Sea, when Zellonins deriverh chem from Bulgaria and Wa- 
lachis, aud others from about Haxgaria, they ſpeak not repugnantly herets : 
for the language of choſe Nations was Sclavonian, atleaſt ſottie diale&t thereof. 
/.»Bur of what nation ſoever they were at firſt, they are'now almoſt of all; 
aſſociating unto chem ſome of every countrey where they wander ; when 
they will be loſt, or whether at all again, is not without ſome doubt*for unſet- 
| led nations have our-laſted others of fixed habitations : and t Gypſies 
have been baniſhed by moſt Chriſtian Princes, yet have they found conn- 
renance fromche gfeat Turk, who ſuffererh them co live and mairitain publick 
Scews near the Imperial City in Pers, of whom he often maketh a polirickad-; 
vantage, imployihg them as ſpies into other nations, under” which' ticle they 
were baniſhed by Charls the fift. ISNT | 


| — 
CuaP. XIV, 


Of ſome others. 


V VV E commonly accuſe the phancies of elder times in the improper fi- 
gures of heaven affighed unto Conſtellations,whictrdo not feem to 
anſwer them, eirher in Greek or Barbarick Spheres : yet equall incongruities 
have been commonly committed by Geographers and Hiſtoriatis. in the figu- 
j rall reſemblances of ſeveral regions on earth ; While by Livy and 7dins 'Ru- 
fticns the Iſland of Britain is made to reſerable a long diſh orewo-edpedacx ; 
| aly by Namatianss to.be like an Oak-leaf : and Spainan Owhide ; while 
the phancy of Srr7abo makesthe habirared earth like a cloak,” and Dionyſtms 
Afer will bave-it like a ſling - wich many others obſervable in good writers, 
yer not made ont from the fecter or fignification ; acquitring Aﬀronony in 
their figures of the Zodiack : wherein they are not juſtified whto' Arid fe- 


That they are no e/£Zgyprians, Bellowins makerh evident: who mer great , 


| 


vet.l.2. 


Iul, Agric. 


ſemblances, bur rather made out from the effects of Sun ot' Moon in theſe ſe- 
veral portions of heaven, or from peculiar influences of thoſe 
which ſome way make good their names, 


Which 
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Obervatlt. 


Pellon. obſer- 


What uſe the 
Grand Signl- 
or makerh of | 
Gyplies. 


Tacit. de wita 


Funftin'n Spb. 
1. de Satro baj- 
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Which account notwithſtanding isof little probability :- for the general, 

ſreamgof writers, who enquire into their originall, infift-not upon this; and Fernand. d 

hey deduce them from * dua didaſ- 

Potydore Virgil accounting them originally Syrians, i 0994#t 

,| Philippns Bergomas frebdch him hol Chatien oEneas Sylvias from fone | 


T ke Cabala 
of the Stais. 


Gre ffarel out 
of R. Chomer. 


Ath mn, Kir- 
cher. in pro- 
Emi. 


Robertus Hues 
de globzs. 


Hevel. Seienog. 
cap.9. 


When the 
Moon will be 
ſeen on the 
firſt day of 
the change. 
Why the Sun 
is ſeen afrer ir 
is ſer,or natu- 
rally under 
the Horizon. 


To what the 
motion of the 
Heavens 
ſerveth. Mer. 
Lib. 


CO 


| Which notwithſtanding being now authenrick by preſcription, may be re- 


| Weſtern term of Longitude, from whence the Moderns begin their commen- 


| der the verge thereof. 


which divers nations have followed, -be not a-more perturbed way, then that 


| atly made, from the viſible arifing or fcting of the Sun, becauſe the Sun is 


| Firmament, or how if the rayes thereof do fall-upon a point, they are received | 


| dies, as Cabens hath learnedly obſerved ? 
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rained in their naked acceptions, and names tranſlated from ſubſtancesknown 
on earth. - And therefore the learned Hevelixs in his accurate Selenography, 
ordeſcription of the Moon, hath well tranſlated the known appellations of 
Regions, Seas and Mountains,unto the parts ofthat Luminary : and rather chen 
uſe invented names 'or humane denominations, with witty congruity hath 
placed Mount Sinai, Tanrns, Meotis Palns, the Mediterranean Sea, Aanri- 
tania, Sicily and Afia Minor in the Moon. | 
- More hardly can we find the Hebrew letters in the heavens, made out of the 
greater and leſſer Stars. which put together do make up words, wherein Ca- 
baliſticall Speculators conceive they read the events of future things ; and how 
from the Stars in the head of Aſedu/a, to make out the word Charab; and 
thereby deſolation preſignified unto Greece or favan,numerally characterized | 
in that word, requirerh no rigid reader. 
It is not eaſieto reconcile the different accounts of longitude, while in mo- 
dern tables che hundred and eighty degree, is more then thirty deprees be- 
yond that part, 'where Pro/omy placerh an 180. Nor will the wider and more 


ſuracion, ſufficiently ſalve the difference. The ancients began the meaſure of 
Longitude from the fortunate Iſlands or Canaries, the Moderns from the A- | 
zores or Iſlands of S. Michael ; 'but ſince the Azores are but fifteen degrees 

more Weſt, why the Moderns ſhould reckon 180. where Prolomy account- 
eth above-220.: or though chey take in 15 degrees at the Weſt ; they ſhould 
reckon 30at the Eaſt, beyond the ſame meaſure, -is yet to be determined; nor 
would it be much advaryaged, if we ſhon!d conceive that the compute of Pro- 
lom ; = 5h66® agreeable unto the Canaries, as the Heſperides or Iſlands of 
Cabo Verde, © | 
Whether the compute of moneths from the firſt appearance of the Moon, 


which accountsfrom the conjunRion,may ſeem of reaſonable doubr ; not only 
from the uncertainty of its appearance in fox] and cloudy weather, but un- 
equal time in any, that is ſooner or latter , according as the Moon ſhall be in 
the ſigns of long deſcention, as P:ſces, Artes, Tanras, in the Perigeum or 
ſwifteſt motion, and in the Nothern Latitude: whereby ſometimes it may be 
ſeen the very day of the change, as will obſervably happen 1654. in the 
moneths of Apriland May ? or whether alſothe compute of the day be ex- 


ſometimes naturally ſet, and under che Horizon, when viſibly it is above ir ; 
from the cauſes of refration , and ſuch as make us behold a piece of filver in 
a baſin, when water is put upon it, which we could not difeover before, as un- 


Whether che globe of the earth be but apoint, in reſpe&- of the Stars and 


in ſuch variery of Angles, appearing greater or lefler from differences of re- 
fradtion ? | | 

Whether if the motion of the Heavens ſhould ceaſe awhile, all things would | 
inſtantly periſh'? and whether this afſertion-doth not make the frame of ſublu- 
nary things, -t9 bold coo looſe-a dependency upon the firſt and conſerving 
cauſe? atleaſt impute too much unto the motion of the heavens, whoſe emi- 
nent aQivitiesare by hear, light and influence, the motion it ſelf being barren, 
or chiefly ſerving for the due application of celeſtialvirtues unto ſublunary bo- 

Whether Comets or blazing Stars be generally of ſuch terrible effeQs , 
as elder times have conceived them. for fince it is found that many, from | 


. whence 
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whence theſe predictions are drawn, have been abovethe Moon z why they 
may notbe qualified from their poſitions, and aſpe&s which they hold with ſtars 
of favourable natures; or why ſince they may be conceived to ariſe from the 
effluviums of other Stars,they miy not retain the benignity of their _—_ ; 
or ſince the nacures of the fixed Stars, are aſtrologically differenced by the 
Planets, and are eſteemed Marctial or Jovial, according to che colours where. 
by they anſwer theſe Planets; why although the red Comets do carry the 
portenſions of Mars, the brightly-white ſhould not be of the Influence of 
SIE or Venus, anſwerably unto Cor Scorpis and Arcturus; is not abſurd co 

oubr. : | 


{ 
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Concerning many Hiſtorical T enents generally re- 
cerved, and ſome deduced from the hiftory of holy 
Scripture. 237 25parw 
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Caae. TI, 
of the Forbidden Fruit. Wool [£95] 


= Hat the Forbidden fruit of Paradiſe was an Apple ,/ is 
B commonly believed, confirmed by Tradition, perpetuat- 
' edby Writings, Verſes, Pi&ures ; and fome have been ſo 
bad Preſodians,as from thence roderive the Latineword 


—_ after Aw + -— a > 


malum, becauſe that fruit was the firſfoccaſion of evil; 
wherein notwithſtanding decerminations are preſump- 
tuous, and many I perceiveare of another belief. For 
ſame have cqnceived ita Vine ; in the myſterie of whoſe 


fruit lay the. expiation of the tranſgreſſion : Goropins Breanns reviving the | 


conceitof Barcephas,peremptorily concludechit robe che 7a4ian Fig-rree;and 


by a witty Allegory labours to confirm the ſame. Again, ſorte ffuirs*pais un- | 


der the name of Adams apples, whichin common acception adinit not that ap- 
pellation.; the one deſcribed by Mathiolas under the name of Peomun Adam: ; 
a very fair fruit,and not unlike a Citron, bur fomewharroupgherichopr and cra- 
nied, vulgarly conceived the marks of Adams teerh. Another, the fruic of that 
ptant which Ser apion termeth M1zſa, bart the Eaftern Chriſtians commonly the 
Apples of Paradife ; not reſembling an apple in figure, and in taſte a Melon or 
Cowcumber. Which fruirsaſthongh they have received appellations fuicab!z 
unto the tradition, yet can we nor from thenceinfer they were clits fruit in que-'| 
ſtion : No more then Arbor vite, ſo commoaly called,to obrain'is name from 
the tree of life ir; Paradiſe, 'or Arbor 7ade, to berhe ſame which ſupplied the 
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Opinions, of | 
. wha: kind che 
forbidden 
/fruic was- 
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Sibber unto 71das. Lp | ns | | 
Again, There is no determination in the Text , wherein is only partica- 

Jared thar ic wasthe fruit of a tree good for food, and pleaſanc unto the eye;, 

in which regaeds many excellthe Apple ; and therefore fearnet men do wiſe- 


ly conceive it inexplicable, and Philo puts derermination tineo deſpair, when 
| 
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Facobs Sciatica, 
ſe: Gen.32.25, 
31z32. 


Pes ced-us et, 
bruncus cupreſ- 
ſas, oliva ſu- 
premum, þ (- 
} m993 tran{ver- 
| ſum Chriſti 
ſunt in cruce 
lignum. 
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um natuide 
Tſagoge m rem 
| Herbariam 
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| Fruttus bor#i. 


_ | not roqulire to-have been conceated,ir had nor paſſed unſpecified; nor the tree | 


| Goddeſs:of Gardens is termed Pomona; fothe Proverb expreſſeth ir ro give | 


# 
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| Ie afficmerh the ſame kind of fruit was never produced ſince. Surely were it 


revealed which concealed their nakedneſs, andthat concealed which revealed 
| it, foranthe ſame'chapter mention is made of fig-leaves. And the like particulars, 

alchoogh they ſeem uncircumſtancial,are oft ſer down in holy Scripcure; ſo is ic 
ſpecified that Elas ſat under a juniper tree, A5/olom hanged by. an Oak , 
| and Zacheas gorup intoa Sycomore. . - M8 SS IT. 

And althoughto condema ſuch Indeterminables unto him that demanded 
on what hand Yenus was wounded, the Philoſopher chought ic a ſufficient reſo- 
lucion to re-inquire upon whar leg King Philip balted ; *and the Fews not un- 
| doubtedly reſolved of the Sciatica-fide of acob, do cauteouſly in their dier 

abſtain from the finews of. both 2 yet are there many nice particulars which 
may be authentically derermined. That Petey cut off che right ear of Malchus, 
| is beyondall doubr. That our Saviour eat the Paſsover in an upper room, we 
may determine from the Text. And ſome we may concede which the Scrip. 
cure plainly defines not. That the Dyal of Ahaz was placed upon the Welt- 
fide of the Temple, we will not deny,or contradi&t the defcription of Adrico- 
mins. That Abrabams ſervant put his hand under his right thigh, we ſhall 
aot; queſtion ; and thatche Thiefon the right hand was ſaved, and the other | 
on the left reprobared,to make good the Method of the laſt judicial diſmiſlion, ! 
we are ready to admit. But ſarely in vain we enyuire of what wood was 
Moſes rod, or the tree that ſweetned the waters. Or though tradition or 
{ humane Hiſtory might afford ſomelighe , whether the Crown of thorns was 
{ made of Paliurus ; Whether the croſs of Chriſt were made of thoſe four 
4 woods in the Diſtick of Darantes,or only of Oak, according unto Lip/ſius and 
{ Goropixs, welabour not to determine. For though hereof prudent Symbols 
and pious Allegories be made by wiſer Conceiversz yet common heads will flie 
unto ſuperſtitious applications, and hardly avoid mitaculous or magical ex- 
pectations.... ENS 2 | 

Now the ground of reaſon that occaſioned this expreſſionbyan Apple,might 
be the community of this fruit, and which is ofcen taken forany-orher.. So the | 


| 


Apples unto Alcizons ; ſo the fruirwhich Paris decided was called an Apple; fo 
in the garden of.. Heſperides { which many conceive a fiction drawn from Para- 
diſe) we read of , golden Apples guarded by the Dragon. Androfpeak (triftly in 
this appellation, they placedit more ſafely chen any other ; for beſide the great 
variety of Apples, the word in Greek colnprehendeth Orenges, Lemmons, 
Citrons,, Quinces; . and as, Rxellins definerh, ſuch truics as have no ſtone | 
within, and a, ſoft covering without ;. excepting the Pomegranate. And 
will extend much. farther inthe acception of Spige/ius, who comprehendeth 
all round fruits under the name of Apples,not excluding Nuts and Plumbs. 

It hath heen promoted .in ſome.conftruRions from a paſſage inthe Carticles, 
as it runs inthe vulgar tranſlation, Sub arbore malo ſuſcitavi te, 1bi corrunta 
eſt mater tua, bi molata eſt genetrix tua; Which words notwithſtanding para- 
bolically intended; admir no literal inferenceg and are of little force in our 
tranſlation, I raiſed chee under an Apple-tree, there chy mother brought chee 
forth, there ſhe brought thee forth char bare thee. So when, from a basket | 
of ſummer fruits or apples,as the vulgar rendreth them. God by Ames fore- 
told the deſtruction of bis people, we cannot ſay they had any reference unto 
the fruit of Paradiſe,which was the deſtrution of man; but thereby was de- 
clared the propinquity - of their deſolation, and chac cheir tranquility was of 
no Jonger duration then choſe horary or ſoon decaying fruics of Summer, 
Nor when itisſaid in the fame tranſlation, Poma deſiderii anime tne diſceſſe- 
runt 4 te, the apples that thy ſoul luſted after are departed from thee, is chere | 

. any 
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any alluſion {therein unto the fruir of Paradiſe. But thereby is threatned 
unto Babylon, that the pleaſures and delights of their Palate ſhould forſake ' 
them. And wereadin Pierins, that an Apple was the Hieroglyphick of Love, ' 
and that the Scatua of Venus was made with onein her hand. So the little Cu- 
pids in the figures of Philoſtratus do play with apples ina garden, and there 
want not ſome who have ſymbolized the Apple of Paradiſe unto ſuch con- 
{tructions. | 

Since therefore afcer this fruit, curioſity fruitleſly enquireth, and confidence 
blindly determinech, we ſhall ſurceaſe our Inquiſition ; rather troubled that 
- [it was taſted, then troubling our ſelves inirs deciſion , this only we obſerve, | 
when things arelefc uncertain,men will aſſure chem by derermination. Which is 
not only verified concerning the fruit, but the Serpent that perſwaded ; many 
defining the kind or ſpecies thereof. S0 Bonaventure and Comeſftor affirm it 
was a Dragon, Eugubinus a Baſilisk,. Delrio a Viper, andothers a common 
ſake. Wherein men ſtill continue the delufion of the nc,who having de- 
ceived Eve inthe main, fers her poſterity on work to miſtake in the circum- 
ſtance, and endeavours to propagace errors at any hand. And thoſe he ſurely 
moſt deſireth which concern eicher God or himſelf; for they diſhonour God 
| who is abſolute truth and goodneſs ; bur for himſelf, who is extreamly evil,and 
the worſt we can conceive , by aberration of conceit they extenuate his depra- 
vity, and aſcribe ſome goodneſs unto him. 


| m—— 


Cana 1% 


That 4 Man hath one Rib leſs then a woman 


; | Har a Man hath one Rib leſs thena Woman, is a common conceit derived 
from-the Hiſtory of Gexeſss, wherein it ſtands delivered, that Eve was 
framed out of a Rib of Adam; whence *cis concluded the ſex of man till 
wants that rib our Father loſt in Eve. And this is not only paſſant with the 
many, but was urged againſt Co/ambas in an Anatomy of hisat Piſa, where 
having prepared the Sceleton of a woman that chanced to have thirteen ribs on 
one ſide, there aroſe a party thatcried him down, and even unto oaths affir- 
med,this was the rib wherein a woman exceeded. Were this true,ic would ocu- 
larly:ſilence that diſpute out of which ſide Eve was framed, it would determine 
the opinion of Oleaſter,that ſhe was made out of the ribs of both ſides,or ſuch 
as from the expreſſion of the Text maintain there was a plurality of ribs re- 
quired, and might indeed decry the parabolical expoſition of Qrigen, Cajeran, 
and ſuch as fearing ro concede a monſtroſity,. or murilate the incegrity of A- 
dam,preventively conceive the creation of thirteen ribs. , 
| Bur this will not conſiſt with reaſon or inſpeRtion. For if we ſurvey the 
Sceleton of both ſexes, and therein the compage of bones, we ſhall readily dif- 
cover that men and women have four and twenty ribs, thar is, ewelve on each 
| ſide, ſeven greater annexed unto the Sternon,and five leſſer which come ſhort 
| chereof. Wherein if it ſometimes happen char either ſex exceed, the conforma- 
| cion is irregular, defleRing from the common rate or number,and no more in- 
| ferrible upon mankind, then the monſtroſity of the ſon of Rapha, or the viti- 
' ousexceſs in the number of fingers and toes. Auk Rong ſome difference 
there be in figure, and the female os inomivarum be ſomewhat more protube- 
rant, to makea fairer cavity for the Infant; che coccyx' ſometime more re- 
' fleRed co give the eaſier delivery, and theribs themſelves ſeem a lictle flatter, 


yer are they equal in number. And therefore while Ar5forle doubtech the 
Qq2 relations 
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| relations made of Nations, which had bur ſeven ribs on a fide,and yer delivererh : 


; is Apain, Alchough e 6oncede there wanted oneribin the Sceleton of 44 i, 
-.| yet were it repugnant unco-reaſon and common obſervation chat his poſterity 


: lee: contains + 
the whole ani- 
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that 


ave generally no more then eight;as he rejeRerh their hiſtory, ſo can 


we nor accept of his Anatomy. 


' ſhould want the fame. For we obſerve thac mutilacions are not tranſmitted 
' from father unto ſon ; the blind begetring ſuch as can ſee, men wich one'eye 
 children'wirh two, and cripples thutilate in cheir'own perfons docome our per- 
feet itt their'petierations. For the ſeed conveyerh with it. not only the extract 
anid fingle Tdea of every part, whereby it tranſmirs their perfections or infirmi- 
ties; ' bur double and over agatnz whereby ſomecimesirmulcipliciouſly deline- 
ates the ſame, as in Twins, in mixedand numerouggenerations. . And to ſpeak 
more {trietly ,” parts of theſeed doſcem ro containtheTdea and power of the | 
whole; ſo paretits deprived of hands, beget manuaiifſues, and the defect of 
thoſe parts is ſupplied by the Idea of 'orhers. Son one grain of - corn appear- | 
ing” fimiſary and infufficienc for a' plural germination, there lyerh dormanc | 
the'vircualiry of 'many-other ;, and from thence ſomerimes proceed abovean 
hundred cars. And thus'may be made our che cauſe of multiparous producti- 
his," 'for chough the ſeminal materials diſperſe and ſeparate in che matrix, the 
formative operator will not delineare'a parc, but endeavour the formation of 
the whole ; effecting che ſame as far-as che matter will permir, and -from di- 
' viding materials attempr entire formations. And therefore, though wondrous 
ſtrange, ir may not be impoſſible what is confirmed at Lauſdun concerning the | 
| Counteſs of Holland, nor whas Albertas reportsof the birth of an hundred 
and fifty. Andif we conſider the magnalities of generation in ſome things, we 
ſhall nor controvert its poſſibilities, in others : nor eaſily queſtion chat great ! 
work, whoſe wonders ate only ſecond untothoſe of the' Creation , and a cloſe 

apprehenſion of the one, might perhaps afford a glimmering light, and cre- ' 


paſculous glance of 'the other. 


Craoy,-IIT. 
Of Methuſelah- 


\y/ Hat hath been everywhere opinioned by allmen, andin all times, ismore | 
' theti- paradoxical ro diſpute;and fo that Methuſelab was the longeſt liver | 
' of all the poſteriry of Adam, we quietly believe :-but that he muſt needs be ſo, 
is perhaps below Patalogy ro deny; For hereofrhere is no derermination from 
; the Text ; wherein if is only particulared he was thelongeſt Liver of all the Pa- 
 triacks whoſeage is there expreſſed, bur that he ouc-tived all ochers,we cannot 
 wellconcludeFor'of thoſe nine whoſe deach is mentioned before the flood, the 
Text expreſſeth thac Enoch was the ſhorteſt Liver; who ſaw but three hundred 
fixty five years, Bit to affirm fromhence,none of thereſt, whoſe age is nor ex- | 
preffed, did die before thar time, is ſurely an illation wherero we cannot aſſenr. | 
"Apain, Many perſons there were in thoſe daysof longevity, of whoſe age | 
notwithſtanding there is no account in Scripture; as of the race of Cai, rhe 
wivesof the nine Patriarchs, with all the ſons and daughcers that every one 
begat :: whereof perhaps ſome perſons might our-live Merhnſeiah ; the Text 
intending only the maſculine line of Serb, conduceable unto rhe Genealogy of 
[ our Saviour, andthe antediluvian Chronology.” And therefore we muſt not; 
contract the lives of thoſe which are left in Glence by Loſes ; for neicher js the 


lo. 


age of eAbel expreſſed in the Scripture, yet is he'conceived far elder then 
commonly 
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; commonly opinioned : and if we allow the concluſion of his Epicaph as made 
| by Adam, and ſo ſer down by Sqlian, Poſuit W47e15 parer, C86 a filio juſtias | 


| poſitums foret, Anuo ab ortu rerum 130, Ab Abele nate 129, we ſhall not 
; need to doubr. Which notwithſtanding (ajetan and others confirm, nor is ir 
| improbable, if we conceive thar Abel was born inthe fecond'year of Adam,and 
; Seth a year aſter the death of Abel : for ſo it being ſaid, that Adam was an 
| hundred and thirty years 01d when he begat' Serh, Abel muſt periſh the year 
| before, which was one hundred twenty nine. 

And if the account of Cais extend unto the Deluge, it may not be impro- 
bable that ſome thereof exceeded any of Seth, Nor is it unlikely in life,rich- 
es, power znd temporal bleſſings, they might ſurpaſs them in this world, whoſe 
lives related unto the nexr. For ſo when the ſeed of 7arob was under 
affliction and"caprivity, that of 7/mael and E/an flouriſhed atid grew mighty, 
there proceeding from the one twelve Princes, from the other ni6 leſs then) four- 
teen Dukes arid eight Kings, And whereas the age of Cainand' his polterity is 
not delivered in che Texc,ſome do falve it from the ſecret method of Scripture, 
which ſometimes wholly omits;but ſeldom or never deliversthe entire duration 
| of wicked and faithleſs perſohs, as is obſervable in che hiſtory of Eſas, and the 


Kings of 1frae! and 'Zadab. And therefore when mention is made that 1ſmae!, 
lived 137 yeats, ſome conceive he adhered unro the faith of Aby4ham ; tor” fo 
did others who were not defcended from 7acvb; for Fob isthought to bean 
1damean, and of the ſeed of E/as. | Sr. CARE 
i Laſtly ( alchongh werely not thereon) we will not omit that -conceit urged 

by learned men, that .4dam was elder then' Merbuſelah ; inaſmuch as he'was 
created. in the perfet age of man; which was in thoſe days 50'or 60 years, for 
about that time we read that they begat children ; ſo thar if unto. g3 0 we add 
60 years,he will exceed cthaſelah- And therefore if notin ſengrh of days, 
at leaſt in old age he ſurpaſſed others ; he was older then all, who was never ſo 
young as any. For thongh he knew old age, he was never acquainted with 
puberty, youth or Infancy ;- arid foin aftrid account he begat childrenar one 
year old. And ifthe uſual compute will hold, that men are'of the' ſanmie age 

which are born wichin compaſs of the ſame year; Eve was as old as her husband 
and parent AJam,and Cais rheir ſon coetaneous unto both. K+. 

Now that conception,that no man did ever attain unto x thouſand years, 

becauſe none ſhould ever be oneday old inthe fight of cheLord, unto whom 
according to that of David, A thouſand years are but one day; doth nor/ ad: 

vantage Methuſelah. And being deduced from a popular expreſſion, which 
will not ſtand a 7etaphyſical and ſtrict examination , ' is 'not of force to 
divert a ſeriousenquirer. | For unto God a thouſand yeats are no more then 
one moment, and in his ſight Merhaſelah lived no nearer 'one day then Abel, 
for all parts of time are alike unto him, unto whom none are referrible ; and 
all things prefenc, unto whom nothing is paſt or to come.” 'And cherefore, al- 

chough we be, meaſured by the Zoneof ime, and rhe flowing and continued 

inſtants thereof, do weave at laſt a line and circle about the eldeſt : yet c#ft we 

nor thus commenſurate the ſphere of 7-5/wegiſtns; or ſum up che inſuctefſive 

and ſtable duration of God. | | 


. 


| 


Fob though 
by ſome to be 
of the race of 
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'T hat there is 
a Rain-bow of 
theMoon, 


their natures. | 


if we conſider thatin irs created and prediſpoſed nature, it was more proper 
for this ſignification then any other Meteor or celeſtial appearancy whatſo- 
ever. Thunder and lightning had too much terrour to have been rokens of 
mercy; Comets or blazing Stars appear too ſeldom to, put us in mind of a 
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| 
| That there was no Rain-bow before the Flood. 


— 


| T' Hat there ſhall no Rain-bow appear forty years before the end of the 
world, and that the preceding y can unto that great flame ſhall ex- 
| hauſt che materials ofchis Meteor,wasan aſſertion grounded upon no ſolid 
reaſon : but that there was not any in ſixteen hundred years, that is, before 
the flood, ſeems deduceable from holy Scripture, Gen. 9. 1 do ſet my bow in 
the clouds, and it ſhall be fora token of a Covenant berween me and the | 
earth, From whence cotwithſtanding we cannot conclude the: nonexiſtence 
ofthe Rain-bow ; nor isthat Chronology naturally eſtabliſhed, which com- 
| puteth the antiquity of effeRs ariſing from phyſical and ſetled cauſes, by ad- 
| ditionall impoſicions from voluntrary determinators. Now by the decree of 
reaſon and Philoſophy,the Ryin-bow hath irs ground in Nature, and cauſed 
by the rays of the Sun, falling upon a roride and oppoſite cloud : whereof 
ſome refleted , others refracted, beget thar ſemi-circular variety we ge- 
nerally call the Rain-bow ; which muſt ſucceed upon concurrence of cauſes 
and ſubjeRs aptly prediſpoſed. And therefore, to conceive there was no 


 Rain-bow before, becauſe God choſe this our as a token of the Covenant, is 


to. conclude the exiſtence of things from their fignalities ; or of what is obje- 
ed unto the ſenſe, a coexiſtence with that which is internally preſented 
unto the underſtanding. With equall reaſon we may infer there was no 
water before the inſtitution of Bapuſm, nor bread and wine before the holy 
Euchariſt. lg 

Again, wlule men deny the antiquity of one Rain-bow,they anciently con- 
cede another. For, beſide the ſolary Iris which God ſhewed unto Noah, there 
isanother Lunary, Whoſe efficient is the Moon, viſible only in the night, 
moſt commonly at full Moon, and ſome degrees above the Horizon. Now the 
exiſtence hereof men do not controvert,althqugh efeRed by a different Lumi- 
nary in the ſame way with he other. And probably appeared later, as| 
being of rare appearance and rarer obſervation, and many there are which 
think there is no ſuch thing in Nature. And therefore by caſual ſpeators 
they are jookt upon like prodigies, and ſignifications made, not ſignified by 


Laſtly, We ſhall not need to conceive God made the Rain-bow at this rime, 


Covenant to be remembred often : and might rather ſignithe the world ſhould 
be once deſtroyed by fire, then never again by water. The Galaxia or milky 
Circle had been more probable ; for (beſide that unto the latitude of thirty, 
it becomes their Horizon twice in four and twenty hours, and unco ſuch as 
liveunder the Zquator, in that ſpace the whole Circle appeareth ) part 
thereof is viſible unto any ſituation , but being only diſcoverable an the night, 
and when the ayr is clear, it becomes of unfrequent and comfortleſs ſignifi- 
cation. A fixedStar had not been viſible unto all the Globe, and ſo of roo 
narrow a ſignality in a Covenant concerning all. But Rain-bows are ſeen unto 
all the world, and every pofition of ſphere. Unto our own elevation they 
may appear in the morning , while the Sun hath atcained about forty five 


degreesabovethe Horizon ( which is conceived the largeſt ſemidiameter of 


” any | 
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any Iris)and ſo in the afternoon when it hath declined unto that alticude again; | 
which height che Sun nor arcaining in winter, rain-bows may happen with us ac 
noon of any time. Unto a right poſition of ſphere they may appear three hours | 


| 


| 


afcer the riſing of the Sun,and three before its ſetting, for the Sun aſcending fif-| 
teen degrees an hour, in cheee attainerh: forty five of altitude. Even unto a! 
parallel ſphere, and ſuch as live under the pole, for half a year ſome ſegments | 
may appear at any time and under any quarter,the Sun not ſetting, but walking ' 


- round about them. 


But the propriety of-ics Ele&ion moſt properly appeareth in the natural 
ſignification.and prognoſtick of it ſelf;as containing a mixc ſignality of rain and ' 
fair weather, For being ina roride cloud and ready to drop, it declarech a pluvi. ' 
ous diſpoſurein the air ;. but becauſe when'it appears the Sun muſt alfo ſhine, 


| che Rain-bow,do magnifie the fidelity of God in the memory of his Covenant; 
according to that of Syracides, look upon the Rain-bow; and praiſe bimithar 


there can be no univerſal ſhowrs, and conſequently no Deluge. Thus when the 
windows of the great deep were open;in vain men looktfor the Rain-bow:for 
at thac time it could not be ſeen, which afrer appeared unto-Noah. It was there- 
fore exiſtenc before che flood; and had innature ſome ground of its addition. Un- 
co that of nature God ſuperadded an affurance of his Promiſe, that is, never to 
hinder irs appearance, or \@ to repleniſh the heavens again, as that we ſhould 
behold itno more. And thus without diſparaging the promiſe,it might rain ac 
che fame time when God ſhewed it unto Noah ; thus was there morecherein 
then the hearhens underſtgod, when they calledic che Nancia of the gods;8 the 
laugh of weeping Heaven; and thus may it be elegantly ſaid; Iput my bow,not 
my arrow.in the clouds, that is,in the menaceof rain the mercy of fair weather, 

Cabaliſtical heads, who from that expreſſion in Eſay,do make a book of hea- 
ven,andrread therein the-great concernments of 'earth,do literally play on-this, 
and from its ſemicircular hgure,reſembling the Hebrew letter I Caph, whereby 
is ſignified the uncomfortable number. of ewenty , ac which 7o/eph was: ſold, 
which. 7acob lived under Zeba,and at which men were to.go to war:do note a 
propriecy in its ſignification , as thereby declaring the diſmal Time of the:De- 
luge. And Chriſtian conceits do ſeem to ſtrain as high, while from the irradiati- 
on of the Sun upon a cloud, they apprehend the myſterie of 'the Sun of Righ- 
ceouſneſs inthe obſcuricy of fleſh, by the colours greenandred, cherwode- 


water,the myſteries of-Baptiſm, and che holy Euchariſt.” -- 


{truQions of rhe world by fire and water, or by the colours of blood and| 


The natural 
f2nification of 
rhe rain-boy. 


Riſus pl:rantis 
O'\ympri. 


Iſa 34.4, 


Laudable therefore is the cuſtom of the Jews, who-upon the appearance of 


madeir. - And though ſome pious and Chriſtian pens have only ſymbolized-the 
ſame from the myſterie of its colours, yet are there ocher' afteftions. which 
might admir of Theological alluſiens. - Nor would he find a more improper 
ſubje&, that ſhould conſider thatche colours are made by refraction of: Lighc, 
and the ſhadows char limic thac light, that the Center of the yo,the Rain-bow, 
and the eye of the Beholder muſt be in oneright line, thae the Spectator mult. 
be between the Sun and che Rain-bow ; that ſometime three appear, ſometime 
one reverſed. With many others, conſiderable in Meteorological. Divinity, 
which would more ſenſibly make out che Epithice of che Heathens ; | ;and'the 
expreſſion of the ſon of Syrach. Very beauxifull is che Rain-bow,it compaſſerh 
che -heaven about with a glorious circle, and the hands of che moſt High have 


bendedit. 


CHAP, 
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| continued © and therefore however born, his genealogy was moſt remarkable. 


| cam ribus filits, Semo, Tapeto Chem. And therefore although in' the priority 
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Cray. V. 


Of Sem, Ham and 1aphet. 

(prerving the three ſons of Noah, Sev:, Hawmand Japher, that the order 
k_2 of their nativity wagaccording to that of numeration, and Fapher the 
youngeſt ſon, as molt believe, as Afizand others account, the ſons of Fapher, 
and Ewropeans need not grant : nor wilkic ſo well concord unto the lercer of 
the Text, and its readieſt Interpretations. -For ſo 1s it ſaid in.our Tranſlation, 
Sem'the father of all rhe ſons of Hebry the brother of _ the elder : fo 
by the Sepruaginr, and ſo by that of Tremelins.':And therefore when the 
Vulgarreadsirt, Fratre Japhet nzajore,the miſtake ag-/wnins obſerverh, might | 
be committed by the negleR of the Hebrew accent ; which occaſioned lerom ſo 
to render it, and many after to believeir. Nor is that Argument contemptible 
which is deduced from their Chronology ; for probable it is that Noah bad 
none af chem before, 4nd begar chem from that year when it is ſaid hewas five 
hundred'years old, and begat Sem; Hamand Tapher. | Again it is ſaid /he was 
fix hundred years old at the flood, and thar' two years after Sem was but an 
hundred ; therefore Sexs muſt he born when; Noah was five hundred and two, 

and fame other before in the Fear of five hundred and-one. 
Now whereas the Scripture affordeth the priority of order unto Sem, we 
cannor. from thence- infer” his primogeniture. For in Sem the holy line was 


$0 181t'nort unuſuall in holy Scriprurero nominace the younger before the el- 
det +: fois ir ſaid, That Targh begat Abraham, Nachor and Haram: whereas 
Haraw 'was the eldeſt. So Rebecca'is termed the mother of 7acob and Eſas. 
Nat isitftrange che younger ſhould be firſt in nomination, who have common- 
ly hadrhe priority in-the bleſſings of God, and been firſt in bis benediQion. So 
Abelwas accepted before Cai», 1/aac the younger preferred before {/bmael | 
theelder, 7acob before Eſar, Joſeph was the youngeſt of twelve, and 'Davia the 
' eleventh ſon and minour cadet of Feſſe; | $206 | 
Laſtly,though 7aphee were nor elder then Sex, yet muſt we not affirm 
thathe was youngerrhen Chap ;\ for ic is plainly delivered, that after Sem 
and Jepher had covered :Neah, he awaked, and knew: what his youngeſt ſon 
had done unto him #35 5:07:90, is the expreſiion-of the Septuagint, Filixs 
minor Of Jerom, and} minima: of Tremelius. And upon theſe grounds per- 
haps: Foſephns doth vary from the Scripcure enumeragion, and namerh chem 
Sem, faphet and Cham ; which is alſo obſerved by the' Annian Beroſus; Noah 


of _—_____ may be ſome difficulty, thou” Cyril, Epiphanius and 
Auſtin have accounted Sem the elder, and Salizn rhe Annaliſt, and Peravins 
the Chronologiſt contend for the ſame 
ſedly named the youngeſt in the Text. | | 
' And chis is more conformable unto the Pagan hiſtory and Gentile account 
hereof, unto whom Noah was Saturs, whoſe ſymbol was a ſhip, as relating 
untothe Ark, and who is ſaid ro have divided the world berween his three 
ſons. Ham is conceived to be F4piter, who was the youngelt ſon ; worſhipped 
by the name of Hamon, which was the Egyptian and African name tor Tupi- 
fer, Who is ſaid to have cut off the genicals of his father,derived from the hiſto- ' 
ry of Ham, who beheld the nakedneſs of his, and by no hard miſtake might be | 
confirmed from the Text, as Bochartss bach well obſerved. | 


. yet Cham ts more plainly andconfet- | 


ſ 
[ 


| 


— 
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| Cuay, VI. 
That the Tower of Babel was exefted againſt, a ſecond Deluge. 


N Opinion there is of ſome generality, that our fathers afret the fi6gd 
 attempred che Tower of- Babe/ to ſecure themſelves againſt a ſecond De- 
 luge. Which however affirmed by 7oſephns and others; hath ſeemed improbable. 
unto many who baverdiſcourſed hereon. --For:( belide thatthey' could novbe' 
ignorant of the Promiſe of God never toxfrown the world again;and had the 
Rain-bow before their eyes to put cliem/in mind&thereof}-itis improbable from 
the nature of the Deluge; which being nor: poſſibly caufable- from cdaturd} 
ſhowers above, or watery eruptions below;bur requiring x ſup&natural band; 
ahd ſuch asall acknowledge irrefiſtible we thuft.diſparage their knowledge and 
judgement in ſo ſucceſleſs attempts. firm niprognr Tr btn midi 
-- Again, They muſt probably hear, andſome might know; rhat the waters 
of the flood aſcended fifteen cubirs above che higheft mountains, Now,if as 
' ſome define, the perpendicufar altitude of the higheſt mountains be four miles; 
' or as others, bur tifceen furlongs; it is not eaſily conceived how-ſuch d-ftruRare 
| could beeffeted. Although weallowed thedeſcription of r#nCONCerns 
| ingithe Tower of Belss ; whoſe lowelt ftorie was in height and bredely-one 
furlong, andfeven more built uponic , abating that. of the Atnian Bero/as, the | 
| traditional relation of erow,and fabulous account of the Fows...Probable'ipis 
| that what chey actempred was feaſible,otherwiſe they had beerbaniply footed in 
| fruitleſs ſucceſs of their labours,nor needed/God to have/hindre ,faying; 
Nothing wiltbe reſtrained fromthem, which they begin'to'do;\,) 91 .+ 1s > 
*-Is was improbable from the place , that isa plainin theland of $h5yar;1 And 
if the fituation'of Babylon were ſuch ar firlt as it, was in the days d$ Herodotir'y 
it was rather a ſeat of amenity and pleaſure, then conducing unto thisintenzion. 
It being in a very great plain,and ſoimproper a place to'pravideagainſta-gene+ 
ral Deluge by Towers and eminent ſtructures, that they: were;fainto make 
proviſions againſt | phos and —_— inundations: by _— and trenches;' 
after the manner of «/£gypr. And therefore Sir /al:rr Raleigbaccordinglyoob= | [1;0, 
jeReth : If the Nations which followed Nimrod, till donkeedthe ſurpriſe of wer i - 
| aſecond flood, accordingto theopinions of the ancient Hebrews, irſoundeth | | 
| ill tothe car of Reaſon, that they would have ſpent many yearsinthat low and | 
| overflowa valley of 2e/oporamia. And therefore in this ſiruation,they choſe. 
a.place more likely to have ſecured them from the worlds deſtruQtion by fire , 
then another Deluge of water : and as Pieriuz obſerveth, ſotne have conceived | | 
thac this was their intention. | FINE, 

Laſtly, The reaſon is delivered in the Text. Let us build us a City' anda 
| | Tower, whoſe top may reach unto heaven, andlet us make usa name; leſt we: 
| | be ſcattered abroad upon the whole earth 3 as we have. already beganto 
wander over a part. Theſe: were the open ends propoſed unto the people ; | 
but the ſecret deſign of Nimrod, was to ſettleunto himſelf a place of domi- 
nion,and rule over his Brethren, asit after ſucceeded, according ro the delivery 
of the Text, the beginning of bis kingdom was Babel. | 6 
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: 


| our Mandrakes afford a papaverous and unpleaſant odor,whether in the leaf or 
| bious fromthedifferent interpretations: for though the Septuagiat and 7o/e. 


' which chough the Septuaginc doth render Colocynthis, the Spaniſh Calabaca, 
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Cuay. VII. 
of the Mandrakes of Leah. 


WW 


Mandrakes in the field, and broughtthem unto his mother Leah ; then Rache/ 


faid unto Leah, give me, I pray thee, of thy ſons Mandrakes -: and ſhe faid 
unto her, is it a ſmall matter that thou haſt taken my husband, and wouldeſt 
thou take my ſons Mandrakesalſo-? and Rachel ſaid, Therefore he ſhall lie with 
thee this nightfor thy ſons Mandrakes. From whence hath ariſen a common 
conceit, that Rachel requeſted theſe plants as a' medicine of fecundation, or 
whereby ſhe might become fruitfull. Which notwithſtanding is very queltio- 
nable,and of incertain truth. | | 

- For firſt from thecompariſon of one Text with another, whether che Man- 


| drakes here mentioned,'be the ſame plant which holds that name with us, there 
| is fome cauſe to-donbr. - The word is uſed in another place of Scripture, when 


the Church inviting her beloved into the fields, among the delightfull fruics of 


| Grapesand-Pomegranates, it is ſaid, The Mandrakes givea ſmell, and at our 


gatesareall manner of pleafant fruits. Now inſtead of a ſmell of Delighe, 
apple;”as is diſcoverable in their ſimplicity or mixture. The ſameis alſo du- 


phardo renderit the Apples of . Mandrakes in this Text, yetin the other of che 
Canticles, the Chaldy Patraphraſe rermeth it Balſame. R. Solomon, as Drafius 
obſerveth, canceives itto be that plant the Arabians named Ieſemin. Oleafter, 
and Georgizs:Yenerus, the Lilly, and that the word Daudaimm, may comprehend 

any/planc chat hath a good ſmell, reſembleth a womans breaſt, and flouriſherh 

in wheat harveſt. 7«»ius and T remelins interpret the ſame for any amiable 

flowers of a pleafanc and delightfull odour : bur the Geneva Tranſlators have 

been more wary thenany : for although they retain che word Mandrake in the | 
Texc,chey in effe& retraQ itin the Margin : whercin is ſet down the word in | 
the Original is D«daizs, which is a kind of fruit or flower unknown. 

Nor ſhall we wonder at the diſſent of expoſition, and difficulty of definition 
concerning this Text, if we perpend how variouſly the vegetables of Scripture 
areexpounded, and how hard it is in many places to make our the ſpecies de- 
termined. Thus:are weat variance concerning the plant that covered foxas ; 


the ſame unto the Margin. 


and ours accordingly a Gourd : yer the vulgar cranſlates it Hedera or Ivy , 
and as Grotixs obſerveth, Jerom thus tranſlated it , not as the ſame plant, but 
beſt apprehended thereby. - The Italian of Diedati , and that of Tremelins 
have namedir R3c3zxs, and ſo hathours in the Margin, for pa/ma Chrifti is the 
ſame with Ricinus. The Gexevs Tranſlators have herein been alſo circumſpeR, 
for-they have retained the Original word K:kaion, and ours hath alſo affixed 


Nor are they indecd alwayes the fame plants which are delivered under the 
ſame name, and appellations commonly received amongſt us. So whenit is 
faid of Solomon, that he writ of plants from the Cedar of Leþanus, unto the | 
Hyſop that groweth upon the wall, that is, from the greateſt unto the ſmal-| 


leſt, it cannot be well conceived our common Hyſop; for neither is that the | 


leaſt of vegetables, nor obſerved ro grow upon wals ; but rather as Zemnins, 
well conceiveth,ſome kind of the capillaries, which are very ſmall plants, and, 
only grow upon wals and ſtony places. Norare the four ſpeciesin the holy 


oynrement, 


E ſhall not omicthe Mandrakes of Leah, according to the Hiſtory of | 
Gewefis. And Renben went our inthe daiesof Wheat-harveſt, and found | 
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| oyntment, Cinnamon, Myrrhe, Calamus and Caſſia, nor the other in the holy 
| perfume, Frankincenſe, State, Onycha and Galbanum, ſo agreeably expounded 
unto thoſe in uſe with us, as not to leave conſiderable doubts behind them.Nor 
muſt char perhaps be taken for a ſimple unguent, which arthew only termeth 
a precious oyntment ; but rather a compolition,as Mark and 7ohn irhply by 
piltick Nard,that is faithfully diſpenſed, and as may be that famous compoſition 
deſcribed by Dioſcorides, made of oyl of Ben, Malabathrum,Juncus Odoratus, 
Coſtus, Amomum, Myrrhe, Balſam and Nard , which Galez affirmeth to 
have been in uſe withthe Celicate Dames of Rowyze ; and that the beſt thereof 
was made at Laodicea; from whence by Mercbants it was conveyed unto 
other parts. Bat how to make out that Tranſlation concerning the Tithe of 
Mint, Anife and Cumin, weare ſtill to ſeek , for we find not a word in the 

Text that can properly be rendred Aniſe ; the Greek being <>», which the 
Latines call 4zetham, and is properly Engliſhed Dill. Laſtly, What meteor 
chat was, that fedthe 1/7aelires ſo-many years, they muſt riſe again'to inform 

us. Nor dothey it out, who: will have it the ſame wich our' Manna ; 

nor will anyone kind thereof, ' or hardly all kinds we read of, be able to an- 

ſwer the qualities thereof, delivered in the Scripture; that is, ro fall upon 

the ground, to breed worms, to melt with the Sun, to taſte like freſh oyl, 
co be grounded in /Mils, to be like: Coriander ſeed ; and of the colour of 
Bdellium. | _* 

Again, It is not deducible.from-the Text or concurrent ſentence of Com- 
ments, that Rachel bad any ſuch intention, and moſt do reſt in thedetermina- 
on of Auſtin, that ſhe deſired them for raricy, pulcritude or ſuavity. Nor is it 
probable ſhe would have reſigned her bed unto Leah, when at the ſametime 
ſhe had obtained a medicine co fruQifie her ſelf. And therefore Drufins who 
hath _ and favourably treatedhereof, .is ſo far from conceding this in- 
rention,that he plainly concluderh, Hoc quo modo illss in mentem venerit conjicere 
neques ; how this conceit fell into mens minds, it cannot fall into mine - for 
{the Scripture delivereth it not, nor can it be clearly deduced from the 
Text. 

«Thirdly, If Rachel bad any ſuch intention, yet bad they no ſuch effeR, for 
ſhe conceived not many years after of 7oſeph ; whereas in the mean time Leah 
had three children, 1/achar,Z ab ulon and Dinah. 


queſtionable whether they bad any ſach vertue either in the opinions of thoſe 


ſurely have parted with fruits of ſucha faculty , eſpecially unto Rachel; 'who 
was no friend unto her. . As for its propgg:hature, the Ancients have generally 
eſteemed it Narcotick or ſtupefaRtive, and'is to þe found in theliſt of poyſons; 


vered by them againſt it. Ir wasI confeſs from good Antiquicy, and inthe 
days of -Theophraſtus accounted a philtre, or planc"that conciliates affeRion : 
and ſo delivered by Dzoſcorides. And this intent mighe- ſeem moſt probable; 


him,and not requeſted them for her ſelf. 


Now what D#eſcorides affirmeth in favour of thiseffe&; thar the rains of 
the apples of Mandrakes mundife. the. Matrix , and applied with Sulpfiur, 
ſtop the fluxes of women , he overthrows again by qualities deſtru&ive unto 


conception;affirming alfo that the juice thereof purgeth upward like Hellebore; 
and applicd in peſſaries provokes the menſtruous- flows, and procuresabor- 
tion... Petrus Hiſpanas,. or Pope: fohn the twentierh' ſpeaks 


Rr 2 experimentally 


A. 
—— 


Laſtly, Although art that time they failed of chis effeR, yet is ic mainly | 


tires, or in-their proper nature. That the opinion was popular itvthe land of | 
Canaan, it is improbable, and had Zegh underſtood thus much, ſhewould not | 


ſet down:by Dioſcorides, Galen, «/£ tins, «/E£ginera, andſeveral Antidotes deli- | 


had they not been the wives of holy 7acob: had Rachel prefented them unto | 


V. Dofliſi- 
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4. But.the foul of che medicine may liein 7riphers magna, an excellent com- 
pofirion,; and for this effect 'commended by Nicolaus. And whereas Levinns 
Lemnias that eminence ?hyfitian doth alſo concede chis effe&, ir is from manifeſt 
cauſes and qualities elemental occaſionally producing the ſame. For he imputeth 
che ſame unto the coldneſs of chac ſimple, and is of opinion that in hot climates, 
and where the uterine parts exceed in heat, by che coldne(s hereof chey may be 
reduced into a conceptive conſtitation,and Craſis accommodable unto genera- 
tion ; whereby indeed we will not deny the due and frequent uſe may proceed 
unto ſome effet,from whence notwithſtanding we cannot infer a-fertilicating 
condition or property of fecundation. For in this way all vegerables do make 
fruitfull according unto the complexion of the Matrix, if thar excell in hear, 
plants exceedingin cold do reQihe it; if it be cold, fimples that are hot reduce 
it ; if dry 'moilt, if moiſt dry corre ie; in_ which divifionall plants are 
comprehended. But --to diſtinguiſh chus much. is: a point of Art, and 
beyond-the: Method of Rachels or . feminine Phyſigk. © Again, Whereas it 
may -be.:thought that Mandrakes' may fecundate, fince Poppy hath obtained 
che-Epitbite of; fruitfull., and that fercilicy wias * Hieroglyphbically deſcribed 
by YVe#rs with an bead of Poppy in her hand the reaſon hereof was the mulci- 
tude of ſeed within it ſelf, an$no ſuch- mukiplying in hamane generation. 
And laſtly, whereas they may ſeem to have this qualicy , fince Opiumir ſelf is 
conceived <q extimulate unto venery,. andforchavintenr is ſomerimes uſed by 
Turks, Pexſiaus,aud-moſt oriental. Nations; although »i»clerus doth ſeem 
to favour tbe conceit, yet Amatus Zyſrtanur,and Rodericns 4 Caftroare againſt 
it; Garcias ab borto refutes ic froin-experimenty”and they ſpeak probably 
who affirm the-inceat and effect of eating Opium;isnor ſo much to invigorate 
chemſfelvesin coition, - as: to prolong the AR; and ſpin out the motions of 
carnality. "Ya ah | 
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Cruar VITL C Re 
of the three Kings of Collein. 


Common conceitthere is of the-rhree Kings of Co/lan, conceived to be 
 £:Athewiſe men thartravelled-unto our Saviour by the direQtion of che ſtar, 
Wherein{amirtting tlie large Diſcourſesof Baronins, Pineda and Montacutins) 
that: they might be Kings, beſide chAmcient Tradition andauthority of many 
fachers,the Scriptureallo impliech. Te Genriles ſhall come to thy light,&:Kings 
to-the-brightneſs of thy riſing. The Kings of Tharfr and the Iles, the Kings of 
Arabigand Sabaſhall offer gifts, which places moſt Chriſtians and many Rab- 
archs,or mighty Kings; but Toparks, Kings of Cities or narrow Territories ; | 
ſuch; as:were the King: of Sodom arr gory the Kings of *Ferichoand 4s , 
the one and thirty which 7oſsvab ſubdaed}, and fiich as ſome conceive the 
friends. of Fob roihavebren;/: 12007 on | 


| - But:aſchougt we; grinr they wete&Kings, yer catr\ve not” beaſſured they 
Pine cy orthe Scxjpture maketh no mention of any number; and the 


nambet-of their prefents;:: Go!d;- Myrrhe and Frankineenſe', concladeth not | 


 theaumberof. cheir perſons; for theſe were the commodities of cheir Coun- | 


try; aid fuch as: probably che Queen of Shebain- one perſon bad an—y 


before-urito: Solomon] $0 did nor the ſons of Fateh divide the hes * pry 
297 Tie _— | of epo, 


—— _—— 


experimentally commeadeth the wine of Mandrakes given with Tripbera mag- | * 


| 


of che 2:ſſiah.' Not thar'they are to be conceived: porent Mo- | 


— 
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of their father ; Take of the beſt fruirs of the land in your” veſſels, and carry 
down the man a preſent. And therefore cheir number ber uncertain, what 
credit-is to be 'given unto their names, Gaſper, Melchior, Balthazar ,what'to 
the charm thereof againlt the falling ſickneſs,or what unco their habirs,cam- 
plexions, and corporal accidents, we muſt retie on their uncertain flory, and 
received pourtraits of C'{/cin. 

Laitly, Although we granc chem Kings, and three in number , yet could 
we nor conceivethat they were Kings of C+/{eiv. For though Co/lcin were 


yet will no biftory inform us there were three Kings thereof. | Belide, cheſe 
being rulers in their Countries, and retarning home, would have probably 
converted their ſubje&ts3 but according unto Munſter, their converſion was 
nor wrought, untill ſeventy years after by Mſater»ss a diſciple of Peter. And 
laſtly, ic is ſaid thar the wiſe men came from the Eaſt, but Co/lein is ſeated 


| the chief oy of the Ubi, then called Vhiop/z, and afterwards Agrippina, 


| Welt-ward from feraſalem, for Collein hath of longicude thirty four degrees, 
| bur Zernſalem ſeventy two. 


| Theground ofall was this. Theſe wiſemen or Kings,were probably of Arabia, 


and deſcended from Abraham by Ketzrah, who apprehending the myſterie of 
this Star, either by the Spirit of God, the propheſie of Balaam, the propheſic 
which Szetonius mentions , received and conſtantly believed through all the 
Eaſt,char our of Jury'one ſhould come that ſhould rule the whole world:or the 


| divulged expeRancy ofthe Jews from theexpiring predi&ion of Dame! : were 


{ 
t 
{ 


bythe fame condacted unto Fadea,returned into rheir Country, and were after 


baprized by Thomas. From whence about three hundred years after, by Hele- 
ache Empreſs their bodies were tranſlated to Conſtantineple, From thence by 


i Euſtatius unto Millane,and at laſt by Renarss the Biſhop unto-Collein : where 


they are believed at preſent to remain,their monuments ſhewn unto {trangers, 


| and having loſt their Arabian titles, are crowned Kings of Co/lciy. 


CHaP. I X. 
of the food of John Baptiſt, Locuſts and Wild-honey. 


| (* Oncerning the food of Fohu Baptiſt in the wilderneſs, Lucuſts and wild- 


honey, leſt popular opiniatrity ſhould ariſe, we will deliver the chief opi- 
nions. The firſt conceiveth the [Locuſts here mentioned to: be that fruit 
the Greeks name wpa7iow, mentioned by: Lxke in the diet of the Prodigall for, 
the Latines Siliqza, and ſome Paris Santi Fohann ; inciuded ina broad Cod, 
and indeed of taſte almoſt as pleaſant as honey. But this opinion doth nor ſo 
cruly impugn chart of the Locuſts : and mightrather call into controverſie the 
meaning of wild-hovey. 

Theſecond affirmech they were the tops or tender crops of trees : for ſo 
hs x alſo ſignifieth : which conceit is plauſible in Latine, but will not hold 
in Greek, wherein the word is «zpisi, except for &«gi/7, we'read 'axpbIpor, 
or 4xeipores,, Which ſignifie the extremities of crees, of which belief have di- 
vers been : more contidently 1fidore Pelenfrora, who in his Epiſtles plainly af- 
firmeth they think unlearnedly who: are of anocher belig. And this fo 
wrought upon Baroxins,that he concludeth in nentrglity "Hec \cum ſeri- 
bat Iſidoras definiendum nobis non eft, ' & torus relinquimms lefloris arvitria ; 
nam conſtat Gracam dittionem dngid'ss, & Locuſtam, inſets yenns, & arboram | 


ſummitates 


(} 
"—_ -” —— - ——— -— << _-_ > Oo et Oo a9 nom een 


Ry n= cheſs _——_———— 
7oſeph,bur are conceived to carry one for then aff ,according tothe expreſfoh 


z01 


G [par ſert 
ny: ham,@c, 


Opinions 
concerning 
zxgid's5,or the 
Locuſts of $. 
Jobn Baptiſt. 


| 


Iohn 2x. 


Tz, 


| Baptiſt fed in the deſert; in this ſenſe the word is uſed by Ariftorle, Dioſcorides, 


| Zlianand Pliny : that they ſtill feed on them is confirmed by Leo,( adamuſtas | 
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me rates fenific are. Sed fallitar, faith Montacutius, nem conſtat contrarium, 
| 
{ 


AuiSe apud nullunm anthorem claſsicumAntideve fignificare.But above all Para- 
celſas with moſt animoſity promoteth this opinion, and in his book de wee{le, 
ſpareth not his friend Eraſmus. Hoc 4 nonnallss ita explicatur mt dicant Locuſtas 
ant cicadas Fohanni pro cibo faiiſſe; ſed hi ſtultitiam diſrimulare non poſſunt, | 
veluti {eronimus, Eraſmus, & als: Prophete Neotericiin Latinitate immorgas. | 
Acthird affirmeth that they were properly Locuſts : thar is,a ſhearb-wing- 

ed and fix-footed inſet, ſuch-as is our Graſhopper. And this opinion ſeems 
more probable then the other. For beſide the authority of Origen, Ferom,Chry- 
ſoftom, Hillary and Ambreſeto confirm it: this is the proper ſignification of 
the word,thus uſed in Scriprure by the Septuagint, Greek vocabularies thus ex - 
it. S#id4s.0n the word A«pis obſerves it to.be that animal whereon the 


| Galen, and ſeveral huniane Authors. And laſtly, there is no abſurdity in this 
interpretation, or any ſolid reaſon why we ſhould decline it, it beinga food 
| permitted anto the Jews, whereof four kinds are reckoned up among clean 
mears. Beſide, not only the Jews, but many other Nations long before and 
fince, have madean uſual food thereof. Thatthe «Ethiopians, Ilauritanians 
and Arabiarns did commonly eat them, is teſtified by Diodorns, Strabo, Solings, 


cd 


and others. 7ohs therefore as ourSaviour faith,came neither eating nor drinking: 
that is,far from the diet of Jer»/a/cns and other riotous places : but fared courſ. 
ly and poorly according unto the apparel he wore, that is of Camels hair: the 
| place of his abode, the wilderneſs ; and the dorine he preached, humiliation 


and repentance. | 


CuaP, XN. 
That John the Evanecliſ ſhould not die. 


LR —————— 


| conceit of the long-living,or rather not dying of oh» the Evangeliſt, 
although ic ſeem inconſiderable, and not- much weightier then that of 7o- 
ſeph the wandring Jew : yet being deduced from Scripture, apd abettced by 
Authors of all times, it ſhall not eſcape our enquiry. It is drawn from the 
ſpeech ofour Saviour unto Peter after the prediction of his Martyrdom ; Pe- | 
ter faith unto Jeſus, Lord and what ſhall this man do ? Teſus faich unco him, If | -* 
E. will that be carry untill I come; whar'is that tothee? follow thou me ; then 
wentthis ſayingabroad among the brethren,rhat this diſciple ſhould nor die. 
Now the apprehenſion hereof hath been received either grofly and in the 
general, that is not diſtinguiſhing'the manner or particular way of this con- 
Linvation, in whickſenſe probably the gfoſler and undiſcerning party receiv- 
edit. Or morediſtintly apprehending the manner of his immortality , chat 
is, that 7ohn ſhould never properly. die, but be tranſlated into Paradiſe, there 
| ro.remain with E mochand Ear until about the.coming of Chriſt, and ſhould 
be flaio with them under Antichriſt, according to that of the Apocalyps. 1 
| will give power unto my two: witneſſes, and they fhall prophefie a thouſand | 
two: hundred and threeſcore days - eloathed in fackloth , and when chey 
| hall have finiſhed their Teſtimony, the beaſt that aſcenderh our of the bor- | 
{| romleſs pit, ſhall make war againſtchem, and ſhall overcome them,and kill 
{ them, Hereof, as Baronins obſerveth, within three hundred years after Chriſt, 
| Hippelyras the. Martyr was the ficſt afſertor-, but hath been maintained 


K by | 


*| his Sepultchre was to be ſeen ; and by a more ancient Teſtimony alledged alſo'by 


Pr" 
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by many fince;by ſeraphraſtes,by Freenlpbar,but eſpecially by Georgins Tra- 
pezuntins,who bath expreſly rreated upon this Texc,and although he lived but 
in the laſt Century ,did till affirm that Fob was not yer dead. © 

As for the groſs opinion chat he ſhould-nor die, it is ſufficiently refuted by 
that which firit occaſioned ir,that is che Scripcure ic ſelf,and no further off,chen 


the very ſubſequenc verſe: Yer Jeſus ſaid not unto him, he ſhould not die, but if 


I will that be carry till I come, What'is that ro thee ? - And this was written by 
7obn himſelf, whom the opinion concerned ; and as is conceived many years 
after, when Peter had ſuffered and fulfilled the prophecy of Chriſt. | 
For the parvicular conceit , the foundation is weak, nor can it be made ou 
from che Text alledged in che _— : for beſide that therein two perſons 
areonly named,no mention is made of ohn,a third ARor in this Tragedy.The 
ſameis overthrown by Hiſtory, which recordeth not only the dearh of 7obs, 
bur aſſignech the place of hisburial, rhatiis Epheſus,a City in Aſia mjnor, whi- 
ther after he had been baniſhed inco_ Parmor by Dimitian, he returned in the 


reign of Nerva,there deceaſed;and was buried in the days of T7ajer. And this| and when. 


is teſtified by 7erom, by Tertallian, by Chryſoftom and Enſebivs, in whoſe days, 
him, that is of Polycrares Biſhop of Epheſus, not many ſucceſfions after Fob» , 
whoſe words are theſe in an Epiſtle unto Vi&or Biſhop of Rome, Fobannes ille 
qui ſupra pettus Domini recumbebat, Door optimus, apnd Epheſum dormivit 


mazy of the like nature arenored by Baronins, fanſenins, Eftins, Lipellous,and| 


others. 

Now the main and primitive ground of this error,was a groſs miſtake in the 
words of Chriſt, and a falſe apprebenſionof his meaning ; underſtanding chat 
poſitively, which was but conditionally expreſſed, or receiving that affirmative- 


ly which was but conceſlively delivered, For the words of our Saviour run in | 


a doubtful ſtrain, rather reprehending then ſatisfying che curioſity of Petey ; as 
though he ſhould have ſaid, Thou haſt thy own doom, why enquireſt thou af- 
ter thy Brothers ? What relief unto thy afflition, will be the ſociety of ano. 
chers ? Why pryelt chou intothe ſecrets of Gods Judgements?1F he ſtay uncill 
I come, what concerneth it thee, who ſhalt be ſure to ſuffer before rhat time ? 
And ſuch an anſwer probably he returned, becauſe he fore- knew fohn ſhould 
not ſuffer a violent death, / but go unto his grave in peace, - Which had Perey 
afluredly known, it might have caſt ſomewater on his flames; and ſmorhered 
choſe fires which kindled after unto the honour of his Maſter. © * 
+ Now why among all the reſt oh» only eſcaped the death of a Martyr, the 
reaſon is given; becauſe all others fled away or withdrewthemſelves at his death, 
and healone of the Twelve beheld his paſſion onthe Croſs. Wherein notwith- 
ſtanding, the affiftion that he ſuffered could ' not amount unto leſs then 
Martyrdom:for if the naked relation,ac leaſt the intentive confideration of that 
Paſſion, be able ſtill,and at this diſadvantage of rtime,ro rend the hearts of pious 
Contemplators ; ſurely the near and ſenſible viſion thereof muſt needs occaſion 
agonies beyond the comprehenſion of fleſh ; and the rrajeRions of ſuch an ob- 
je&t more ſharply pierce the Martyred ſoul of Joh», then afterward did the 
nails the crucified body of Peter. | 

Again, They were miftaken in the Emphatical apprehenſion, placing the con- 


Of all the 


Apoftles,s. 
loba only is 


| ſideration upon the words, If I will : whereas it properly lay in theſe, when | 
| come, Which had they apprehended as ſome have ſince, thar is, not for his 
| ultimate and laſt return, but his coming in Judgement atid deſtru&ion upon 

' the fews; or ſucha coming, asit might beſaid-, that chat generation ſhould 
not paſs before it wasfulfilled . they needed nor, much leſs need we ſuppoſe 
ſuch diururnicy. For after the death of. Pczer , Fobn lived” ro behold the 
ſame fulfilled by Ye/paſian: nor bad hethen his N»nc dimittis, or went = 
e 


— 


thoughe to 
have ſuff:red a 
natural death : 
And why 2? 


— 


| 
| 
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'Saint 7obn, 
how long ſur- 
viving our B. 
! Saviour. 


: 


. | 3FeQr Fo Funto ſeveral expreffions of our Saviour groſly 
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| ikeunto Simvcon;bur old in accompliſhe obſcurities, and having ſeenthe expire 


%, 


of Daniels prediction as ſome conceive;he accompliſhed his Revelation. 
- Bur befidEs this original and primary ſoundation, divers others have made 
impreſtions according unto different ages and perſons by whom they were re- 
ceived. - For ſomeeſtabliſhed the conceit in the diſciples and brethren, which 
were comtemporary unto him, or lived about the fame time with him ; and 
this was firſtthe extraordinary affetion our Saviour bare unto this diſciple , 
who hach the bongur to be called the diſciple whom Jeſus loved. Now from 
hence they might be apt to believe their Maſter would diſpenſe with bis death , 
or ſuffer bim to live ro ſeg him return an glory, who was the only Apoſtle chat 
beheld him co die in diſhonour.' Another 'wasthebelicf and opinion of thoſe 
times, that Chriſt would ſuddenly'; come ;  -for they held nor: general- 
ly Re ſame opinion-with their ſucceſſors, or as deſcending ages afrer ſo ma- 
ny. Centuries z\ bur conceived his-coming would not be long after his paſſion, 
underſtood, and as 
che ſame opinion nor longafrer by S. Pal and chus con- 
his coming would nor belong, they miglie-beinduced to believe his fa- 
ite. ſhould live.uaco ic. Laſtly,che long life of ohumight much advantage 
this opunion , tor be ſurvived the ocber ewelve;be was a 
| was called «dep pra 25 "that is tbeage of Pri 
93 years, Uo 
Tran. Now. having.quclived all his fellows;:the- world was: confirmed he 


mighc live flilſ, and even unto the coming of his Maſter. 


WEN 
AGRY 
Y 


* 


at his death, and lived 


elcape of. margyrdom.: for whereas all the reſt ſuffered fome kind of 


$24 


forcible death, we bave no biſtoty-char he ſuffer&dany ; and* men myght chink 


| he was nor capable chereof * For as Hiſtory imformech, by the command of 


Denies Is was .caltinto a Caldronof burning oy], and came out again un- 
eee future agesapprehendiog he ſuffered no violent death;and finding 
[ 


>.che means that tended chereto could take no. place,they might be confirmed 


| in-their opimon;that death; had no power over him; that he might live alwayes 


who could not be deſtroyed by fire,and wasable to reſiſt the fury 'of 'that ele- 
ment which nothing ſhall reſt, The ſecond-wasa coruption crept into the La- 


| tine:Text, reading for Si, Sir:cam: manere vols; whereby the anſwer of our 


Saviour becom 


eth poſitive,or that ke will bave ic-ſo; which way of reading was 
much received in ; 


er ages, andis ill retained-in the vulgar' Tranſlation ; 


| but inthe Greek and original the word isi«v,fignifying $3 orif, which is very 
_ [different from, 57a, and cannot be cranſlated forir : 


iff and anſwerable hereun- 
ba s.the tranſlation of Z«nins-and; Tremelins,and that alſo annexed unto the 
| the uthariey of Sixtus quintns. A | 


Ther ird confirmed it in ages farcher deſcending, and proveda powerfull 


+ | argument unto all others following.; becauſe in-bis rombat Epheſus there was 
no corps or relique thereof to be fonnd ; whereupon ariſed divers doubts,and | 


22 years When he | 


is.6L after bis Saviour;and died nor before the: ſecond year of | 


EY obo promoted it in ſucceeding-ages,were eſpecially two. The | 


ens, nd - 
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many uſpitzous conceptigns; ſome believing he was nor.buried, ſome that he 
was buried but riſen again, others that he deſcended alive into his'tomb, and 
from thence departed after. But all cheſe proceeded upon unveritable grounds, 
as Baronins hath obſerved ; who alledgeth a letter of Celeff5ae Biſhop of 
Rome, unto the Council of Epheſus,wherein he declareth the reliques of Fohn 
were highly honoured by that City ; and a paſſage alſo of Chry/oſtome in the 
| Homilies ofthe Apoſtles, That 7ohn being dead,did cures in Epheſws,as though | 
he were ſtillalive. And ſol obſerve thac Efhins diſcufling this point, con: 
cludeth hereupon, 2 ed corpms cjus nnnquam reperiatur, hoc non dicerent ſi ve- 


| 


reram- ſcripra diligentur perluſtraſſent. 
Now that che firſt ages after Chriſt, thoſe ſucceeding, or any other Hook 
: | | FOLD. 
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proceed into opinions ſo tar divided from reaſon, 8s to think of immortaluy 
afrer the fall of Adam, or conceit a man in theſe latertimes ſhould out-live 
our fathers in the firlt ; althongh ic ſeem very ſtrange, yer is it nor incred!-/ 
ble. For che credulity of men hach beer-deluded into thelike conceits, and 
as Treneas and T ertullian mention, one Arnander a Samaritan obtained belief, 
in this very pojat, whoſe doctrine it was;rhat death ſhould hrveno power on. 
his diſciples, and ſuch as received his bantiſm ſhould receive immortality there- 
with. Twas furely an apprehenſion very ſtrange ; hor uſually falling either 

from the abſurdities of Melancholy or vanities of ambicion. Somendeed have 
been ſo affectedly. vain, as £0, counterfeit Immorcality, and have ſtoln their | 
| deach,in a hope to be eſteemed immortal; and.ochars have conceived thernſelves 

dead;bur ſurely few or noae have fallen upon ſobold an errour, as not co think 
.that they coulddieac all, The reaſon of thaſe mighty, canes, whoſe ambirion 
could ſuffer chem to be called gods, would never be flatteredinto immorcaliry; 
bur the proudelt thereot, have by the daily.diftates of corruption convinced 
the impropriety of that appellation, And ſurely-aichaugh deluſion may run 
b;gb, and poſlible it js chat tor a while aman-way forgerhis nature, yer:cannoc 
this beduxable. For the incoacealable imperfeRtionsof our ſelves,” or their 
daily examples in orhers, will hourly prompe-us our corruption, and loudly tell 
us weare the ſons of earth, 95} IRF1, 


= ——_ — — 


Cray, X1. - | 
More compendiouſly of ſome others. 


Any others there-arg which-we reſign unto Divinity,” and de- 
M 64k not controverſie. Whether Devid were puniſhed only pgs of 
heart in numbering rhe people,as moſt de. bold, or whether as Zoſephis and ma- 
ny maintain, he ſuffered alſo for not performing the Commandment” of God 
concerning capitation ; that when the people were numbred, for every head 
they ſhould pay unto Goda ſhekell, we-ſhall not here contend.” Surely, if it 
were not the occaſion of this plague, we muſt acknowledge the omiſſion there- 
of was threatned with that puniſhment, according to the words of the Law. 
[When thou rakeſt the ſum of the children of 1/-ae/, then ſhall chey give every 
mana ranſom for his ſoul unto.the Lord, that there be.no plague amongſt them. 
Now how.deeply hereby God was defraudedin the time of David,and opulent 
Stare of Iiracl, will ealily appear by the ſums of former luſtrations Forin the 
frſt, the filver:of rhem thac were numbred was an hundred Talents j:an da 
thouſand feven hundred hreeſcore and fifteen ſhekels;aBekah for every:man, 
that is, half a ſhekel,afrer the ſhekel of che ſantuary; for every one from-ewen- 
ry years old -and vpwards, for {ix hundred thouſand ,and three thouſand and five 
bundredand fifcy men. Aaſwerable whereto weread in-foſephus, Veſpaſian or- 
dered that every, man of the Fews ſhould bring into the Capitol cwo dragms ;, 
which amounts unto fifecen-pence,qr aquarter of an ounce of ſilverwith-ns ; 
and is equivalent unto. a Bekah,or balf a ſhekel of che SanRuary. For an” At- 
tick dragm is ſeven pence half-peny ora quarter of a ſhekel,and a didrachmum 
| or double .dragm, is the word uſed for Tribute money , or halfaſhekel ;;anda 
acer the money found-ipthefſhes month was two Didrachmums,oran whole 
 ſhekel and tribute ſufficient for our Saviour and for Peer. EH, 
We will not queſtion the Metamorphoſis of Z's wife, or whether ſhe were 
cransformed intoa real ſtatua of Salt ; though ſome} conceive that expreſſion 
Mecaphorical, and no. more thereby then a laſting and:durable column , ac- 


cordingco.thenuure of Salc, which admitterh pox corruption; in which _ 
S rhe 
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Strangulat in- 
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ſubmitunto their received acceptions. 
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— |rhe Covenant of God is termed a Covenant of Sale;and it is alſo ſaid,God gave 


che Kingdom unto David for ever,or by a Covenant of Safr. 

Thar- Abſalom was hanged by the hair of the head,and not caught up by the 
neck, as 7oſephus conceiverh, and thecommon argument againſt long har af- 
firmeth,we are not ready to deny; Although I confeſs a great and learned party 


| thereare of another opinzon,, although-if he had his Morion or Helmer on, I 


could not well conceiveic ; alchough che tranſlation of ferem or' 7 remelins do 
not prove it, andour own ſcemsrarher to overthrow it. | | 

That 7#das hanged himſelf,much more,that he periſhd chereby,we ſhall nor 
raiſe a doubt. Although 7a»ſezixs difcourſing the point,producerh the teſtimo. 
ny of Theophy/att and Enthymins, thac he died not by the Gallows, but under a 
care wheel, and Baronixs alio delivereth, this was the opinion of rhe Greeks, and 


 derived:as high as Papiar, one of the Diſciples of Fohx. Although how hardly 
 cheexpreſſion of Marrhew is reconcilable unco that of Perer,and that heplainly 


hanged himſelf, with chac, chat falling head-long he burſt aſunder in'the midſt, 
with many other, the learned Gretizs plainly doth acknowledge. ' And laſtly, 
Although as healſo urgerh, the word &3iy£Join Matthew, doth nor only ſig- 
nfion.or pendulous illaqueation, as the common piRurediſcriberh ir, 
buc alſo ſuffocation, ſtrangulation or 'intercepcion of breath, which may ariſe 
from. grief, deſpair, and deep dejeRion of ſpirit, in which ſenſe it is uſed” in 
the Hiſtory of Tobit concerning Sara, i2vmnitn Cpides G5: am'ytagm. lta 
triſtataeft ut ſtrangulatione premeretar, ſaith ?unins ; and ſo might ic happen 


 |from the horrour of mind unto 7#das.' So do many of the Hebrews affirm, 


that Achitophel was alſo ſtrangled, that is, nor from the rope; bur paſlion.. For 


the Hebrew and Arabick-wordinthe Texx, not only ſignifies ſuſpenſion, bur 
indignation,as Grotius hath alſo obſerved. | 


Many. more there areof indifferent truths , whoſe dubious expoſitions, wor- 
thy Divines and Preachers do often draw into wholeſome and ſober uſes,where- 
of we ſhall not ſpeak 


wich induſtry we decline ſuch Paradoxes, and peaceably 


——, 


Cuar. X11. 
' -Of. the Ceſſation of Oracles. 
T Hat Oracles ceaſed or grew muteatthe coming of Chriſt,is beſt underſtood 


were-none after,nor any decay before. For (what we muſt confeſs unto relations 


of Antiquity )ſome pre-decay is obſervable from that of Cicero,urged by Bare- | 


nis;Cnriſto modo jam oracula Delphis non eduntur,non modo noſtra etate,ſed jam 
din,ut nihil poſſit eſſe contemptins1, Thar during his life. chey were nor altogether 
dumb, is deduceable from Sweronins inthe life of Tiberius, who attempting co 
ſubvert the Oracles adjoyning unto Rowe,was deterred by the Lots or chances | 
which-weredelivered at-Preneſte. After his deach we meet with many; Suetonivs 


| 


| 


-inaqualified ſenſe, and not withour all latitude, as though preciſely there | 


| 


reports, thac the Oracle of A»:;#m forewarned Calignlato beware of Caſſivs, 
who was one that conſpired his death; 'P/atarch enquiring why the Oracles of | 
Greece ceaſed,excepteth that of Zebadia:and in the ſame place Demetrius affirm- 
eth the Oracles of 2Lopſus and Amphilechns were much frequentedin his days. 
In brief, Hiſtories are frequenr in-examples , and chere want nor ſome even to 
the reign of 7ulian. ; | 
bat cherefore may conſiſt with hiſtory, by ceſſation of *Oracles with /ox- 
racutins we: may underſtand their intercifion , not abſcifſion'or conſummate 


| 


deſolation;; their rare delivery,not total dereliction,and yer in regard of divers 


Oracles;' 


Boos 7. aud Common ERRORS. 


Oracles, we may ſpeak ſtri&ly,and ſay there was a oper ceſſation, Thus may 


wereconcile the accounts of times,and allow thoſe few and broken divinations 

whereof we read in ſtorie and undeniable Authors. For thac they received this 
blow from Chriſt,and no other cauſes alledged by the heathens,from oraculous 
conteſlion they cannot deny; whereof upon record there are ſome very remark- 


" 


able. The firlt that Oracle of. De/phes delivered unto Auguſtus. 


Me puer Hebrens Dives Deus ipſe gubernans 
Ceaere ſear jubet, triſtemq, redire ſub orcum ;, 
Aris ergo debins 8acitus diſcedito noſftris. 
An Hebrew child, a God all gods excelling, 
To hell again commands me from this dwelling. 
Oar Alrars leave in ſilence, and no more 
A Reſolufion e're from henceimplore. 


A ſecond recorded by P/utarch,of a voice that was heard to cry unto Mariners 
at the ſea,Great Pan 5s dead, which is a relation very remarkable,8 may be read 
in his defect of Oracles. A third reported by Exſebizs in the life of his magnified 
Conftautine, that about that time Apollo mourned, declaring his Oracles were | 
falſe,8 thar the righteous upon earth did hinder him from ſpeaking truth. And 
a fourth related by Theodoret, & delivered by Apollo Daphnens unto 7ulian 
on his Perſian expedition,that he ſhould remove the bodies about him before 
could return an anſwer ;& not long after his Temple was burnt wich lightning. 
All which were evident and convincing acknowledgements of that Power 
which ſhut his lips , and reſtrained that delufion which had reigned ſo many 
Centuries. But as his malice is vigilant, andthe fins of mendo ſtill continue 
a toleration of his miſchiefs,he reſteth nort,nor will he ever ceaſe to circumvent 


the ſons of the firſt deceived. And therefore expelled from Oracles and ſolemn | The devils 
Temples of deluſion, heruns into corners, exerciſing minor trumperies, and | «car when 
aQing his deceits in Witches, Magicians, Diviners, and ſuch inferiour ſeducers. Oracles. 


And yer ( what is deplorable )while we apply our ſelves thereto, and affirming 
that God hath left to ſpeak by his Prophers,expeR in doubtfull matrersa reſo- 
lution from ſuch ſpirits, while we ſay the devil is mute, yet confeſs that theſe can 
ſpeak; while we deny the ſubſtance,yet practiſe the effeR;and in the denied ſo- 
lemnity maintain the equivalent efficacy,in vain wecry that Oracles are down; 
 Apollos Altar ſtill doth ſmoak, nor isthe fire of De/phos out unto this day. 
Impertinent ir is unto our intention to ſpeak in general of Oracles, and 
many have well performed ir. The plaineſt of others was that recorded by He- 
rodotus, and delivered unto Creſws,; who as a trial of his omniſcience ſent unto 
diſtant Oracles; and ſo contrived with the Meſſengers, that though in ſeveral 


places, yer at the ſame time they ſhould demand what Creſ#s was then a doing. 
Among all others the Oracle of Delphos only hit it, returning anſwer, he was 
boyling a Lamb with a Tortoiſe, ina brazen veſlel, with a cover of the ſame 
metal. The ſtile.is haughty in Greek, though ſomewhar lower in Larine. 
Equorss eſt ſpatium & numerus mihi notus arene, 
Antum percipio, fantis mhil audio wocem. 
Venit ad hos ſenſus nidor teftudinis acris, . 
Lune ſemel agnina coquitur cun carne labete, 
Aere infra ftrato, & ſtratum cui deſuper es efÞ. 
I know the ſpace of Sea, the number of che ſand, 
I hear the ſilent, mute I underſtand. 
A tender Lamb joined with Tortoiſe fleſh, 
Thy Maſter King of Lydia now doth dreſs. 
The ſcent thereof doth in my noſtrils hover, 


From brazen pot cloſed with brazen cover. 
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| Hereby indeed he acquired much wealth and more honour,and was repu ted 
by Creſ#s as a Diety:and yet not long after,by a'vulgar fallacy he deceived his 


What an Ea 
rips bs yene- 
rally. 


Touching the 
death of 4r;- 


| ftotle. 


Licetus de 
quej.tis,epiſt. 


r#s. And ſurely che ſame ſucceſs are likely all to have that rely or:depend upon 
him. *Twas the firſt play he praiſed on mortality ; and as time hath rendred 
him more perfe& inthe Art,ſo hath the inveteratneſs of his malice more ready 
in the execution. * Tis therefore the ſoveraign degree of folly, and a crime not 
only againſt God, but alſo our own reaſons , to expeR a favour from the devil ; 
whoſe mercies are more cruel then thoſe of Polypherpas ,, for be devours his fa- 
vyourites firſt, and the nearer a manapproachech, the ſooner he is ſcorched by 


of the Temple, bur to tumble us down from it. 


—_—_— 


re Hf 
of the death of Ariſtotle. 


| Tis Ariſtotle drowned himfelfin Emripus,as deſpairing to reſol vethe cauſe 


of its reciprocation, or ebb and flow ſeven-times a day, wich chis deter. 
mination, #7 quidem ego non capio te, tw capies me,was theafſſertionof Procopins, 
Nazianztn,fuſtin Martyr andiis generally believed amongſt us. Wherein, be- 


| | caufe we perceive men have butan imperfe&t knowledge, fome conceiving 


Eyuripnsto bea River, others'not knowing where or in what part to place it ; 
we firſt advertiſe, it generally fignifiech any ftrair, frer, or cliannel of the Sea, 


Ifland of Exb2a, now called Golfo de Negroponte, from the name of the Iſland 
Venetian: by Mlahomet the Great. 


oned, Ariftorle drowned himſelf,as many affirm,and almoſt all believe, we have 
ſome room ro doubr. For wirhout any mention of this, we find two waysde- 
livered of his death by Diogenes Laertins, who expreſly treaterh thereof; che 
one from Exmolns and Phavorinss , that being accuſed! of impiery for com- 
poſing an Hymn unto Hermzias(npon whoſe Concubine he begat his ſon-Vicho- 


| machas)he withdrew into (halci:, where drinking poiſon he died. che Hymn 


is extant in Laertis,and the fifteenth book of Athenens. Another by Apollode. 
rxs,thar he died at Chalcis of a natural death and/languiſhmenr of ſtomack, in 
his ſixty three,or great ClimaRerical year,and anſwerable heretois the account 
"of Smidas and Cenſorinus. Andif thar were clearly made ovt, which Rabb5 


|| Ben Foſeph affirmerh, he found in an «/£gyptian book of e Abraham Sapiens 


Perizol;chat Ariftorle acknowledgedall that was written inthe Law of A7:ſes, 
and became at laſt a Proſelyte;it would alſo make improbable this received way 
of his death. | 

Again, Beſide thenegativeof. Authority, it is alſo.deniable by reaſon ; nor 
will it be eafie ta obtrudeſuchdeſperace attempts. upon Arsftorle , from un- 
ſatisfaction of reaſon., who ſo ofcen acknowledged the imbicility thereof. 
Who in matters of difficulty, andſuch which were not withour abſtruſiries, 
conceived it ſufficient to deliver conjecuralities. And ſurely he that could 
ſometimes ſit down with high improbabilities , that could content himſelf , 
and think to ſatistie others, that the variegation of Birds was from their living 


in the Sun, or ere&ion made by deliberation of the Teſticles, would nor 
; ' have 


favourice and greateſt friend of Oracles into an irreparable overthrow by Cy | 


Molech. In brief, his favours are deceitfull and double-headed, he doth appa- | 
rent good, for real and convincing evil after it ; and exalteth us up to the top | 


running between two ſhoars, as 7»/ins Pollux hath definedir ; as we read of | 
Emripus Helleſpontiacus, Pyrrhens, and this whereof we treat, Zuripns Emboei- | 
cx or Chalcidicas, that is, a narrow paſſage of Sea dividing Attica , and the | 
and chief Ciry thereof, famous in the wars of [Antiochas, and taken from the | 


Now that in this Eripe or fret of Negrepont, and upon the occaſion menti. | 
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f 
| have been dejected untodeath wich this. He that was ſo. well acquainted with 
" 671, and 20722 wrrumand. As 244, as we obſerve in the Queties of his 
| Problems : with i5o4 and L24758 ory, fortaſſe and pleraingue, as1s obſervable 
chrough all his Works : had cerrainly reſted with probabilities, and glancing 
conjectures in this : Nor would hisrefolutions have ever run into that niorta} 
Antanaclaſis,and defperate prece of Rhetorick,to be compriz'd in that he could 
not comprehend.Nor is it indeed to be made out he cver endeavoured the par- 
| cicular of Exzipss, or fo much as to refolvethe ebb and flow of the Sea. For, 
as Vicomercatus and others obſerve, he hatch made no mention hereof in bis 
Works, although the occaſion preſent it ſelfin his Meteors: wherein he diſpur- 
ethrhe affections of che Sea : nor yerin his Problems, although in the ewenry 
third Setion, there be nolels then one and forey Queries ofthe Sea. Some 
mention chere is indeed in a Work of the propriety of Etements, afcribed'unto 
«Ariſtotle : which notwithſtanding is not reputed gemuine, and was perhaps 

che fame whence this was urged by P/atarch. 
Laſtly,the che chiog it ſelf whereon che opinion 
ety of che flux and che reflux of E#rip-, or whether the fame do ebb and flow 
ſeven times a day, is not incontrovertible ;:For t Pemponins Mela, and 
after bim S9/1nxs and Pliny have affirmed: it, yer 1 e Thucydides, who 
ſpeaketh often of Exbes, hath omitted it. Panſaxins an ancient Writer, who 
hath left an exaQt deſcriprion of Greece, and in as particular a way as Leandro 
of 1taly, or Cambden of great Britain, deſcribing not only the — 
Towns, and Rivers, but ils, ſprings and honfes, hath lefr no mention b 
<£ [chines in Creſiphon only alluderh unto it;and S:74bo that accurate Geogra- 
| pher ſpeaks warily of it, that is, «5 9=c/,and as men-commonly reported. And 
fo doth alſo Magines, Velocis ac varii fiuttns oft mare, ubi quater indie, ant 
ſepties, ut als dicunt, reciprocantur 2ftus. Botero more plainly, 7/ mar creſce 
e Cala con un impeto mirabile quatrs volte 51 di, ben che communimente ſs dica 
ſette volte, 8c. This ſea with wondrousimpetnofity ebbeth' and flowerh four 
rimesa day, although it be commonly faid ſeven times,and generally opinion- 
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ed , that Ar5ſorle deſpairing the reaſory, drowned himſelf therein. In which 
deſcription by four times a day, it exceeds notin number the moriog of other 
Seas,takins the words properly, that is,twice ebbing and twice flowing in four 
and twenty hours. And is no more then what'Thomaſo Porrchacchs affirmerhvin 
his defcription of fanious }ſlands, that twice a day it hath fuch' an'impetuous 
flood, as 15 not without wonder, Livy f| more particularly, Hawd facile 
infeſtior claſsi flatis eſt & fretum ipſum Emnrips, nex ſepties die (ſicnt famafert) 


remporibns certis reciprocat, ſed temerein moduns venti, nune hac nunc illuc 
verſo mari, velut monte precipith devolurus torrent rapieuy. There is hardly a | 
worſe harbour, the fret or channell of Exripas not certainly ebbing or flowing 
ſeven-times a day,according tocommon report: bur beinguncertainly,& inthe 
manner of a wind carried hither and thither,is whirked away-asa torrent down 
2 hill. Bur the experimental teſtimony of Gi/lius is moſt conſiderable of any: 
who having behield che courſe thereof, and made enquiry of Millers thatdwelt 
upon irs ſhore, reccivedanſwer, that it ebbed and flowed four times a day; chat 
is, every. fix hours,according to the Law'ofthe Ocean : but char indeed-fome- 
times itobſerved noc that certain courſe, And this irregularity, though ſeldom. 
| bappening, together withits unruly and tumultuous motion, mighr afford a 
beginning unto the common opinion. Thus may the expreſſion” in ('reſiphon 
be made out : And by this may Ariſtop/ebe interpreced, when in his Problems 
he ſeems to borrow a Metaphor from Emripres : whilein the five and twenti- 
eth Seton he enquireth, why in the upper parts of houſes the air doth Euti- 
pize, that is, is whirled'hicher and thither. ; 
Nowthat which gavelifeunto the affertion, might be his death at Chalcss, 
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the chief City of Exbe4,and ſeated upon Exripas,where *cis confeſſed by all he 
ended his dayes. That he emaciated and pined away in the too anxious enquiry | 
of its reciprocations,although not drowned therein,asRhodiginns relateth, tome 
' conceived, was a halfconfeſſion thereof nor juſtifiable from Antiquity.Surely 
| the Philoſophy of flux and reflux was very imperfect of old among the Greeks 
ines; nor could they hold a ſufficient theory thereof, who only ob- 
ſerved the Mediterranean, which in ſome places hath no ebb,and not much in 
any part.Nor can we affirm our knowledge isat the height, who have now the 
Theory of theOcean & narrow ſeas beſide. While we refer it unto the Moon, we 
give ſome ſatisfation for the Ocean, but no generall ſalve for Creeks,and Seas 
which know no flood ; nor reſolve why it lows three or four foot at Yenice 
inthe bottom of the Gulf, yer ſcarce atall at Ancons, Daratzo, Or Corcyra, 
which lie but by the way. And therefore old abſtruſities have cauſed new inven- 
tions; and ſome from the Hypotheſes of Copernicas,or the Diurnal and annuall 
motion of the earth, endeavour to ſalve the flows and motions of theſe ſeas, il- 
luſtrating the ſame by water in a boal, that riſing or falling to either ſide , ac- 
cording-to the motion of the veſſell ; the conceit is iogenuous, ſalves ſome | 
doubts, and is diſcovered at large by Galileo. | . 
But whether the received principle and undeniable ation of the Moon may 


_ | Rog. Bar dothiſe 
Cabeus Met. 2, 


How the 

| Moon may 
cauſe the cb- 

bing and 
flowing of 

" - _ 


Why R ivers 
and Lakesebb 
and flow nor. 
Why ſame 
$eas flow 
higher chen 
others, and 
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longer. 


Whence the 
violent flows 
roceed in 
| ane Eftuerte; 
1 and Rivers, 


; ſhall live, no man will deny,nor gratefull ſcholar doubt: & ifaccording co the 
| Elogy of So/on,a man may be only ſaid to be happy after he is dead ,and ceaſeth 


not be ſtil] retained, alchough in ſome difference of application, is yet to be pere 
pended; that is,nort by a ſimple operation upon the ſurphace or ſuperiour parts, 
bur excitation of che nitro-ſulphureous ſpirits, ang parts diſpoſed to intume- 
ſcency at the bottom; nor by attenuation of che upper part of the ſca,(where- 
by ſhips would draw more water at the flow.then at the ebb) but inturgeſcen- 
cies cauſed firſt at the botrom, and carrying the upper part before them: ſub- 
ſiding and falling again according to the Motion of the Moon from the Meridi- 
an, and langaor of the exciting cauſe : and therefore Rivers and Lakes who 
wanttheſe fermenting parts ar the botrom, are not excited unto zſtuations , 
and therefore ſome Seas flow higher then others, according to the Plenty of 
theſe ſpirics, in their ſubmarine conſtitutions, And therefore alſo the periods 
of flux and reflux are various, nor their increaſe or decreaſe equal : according 
to the terpper of the terreous parts at the bottom : - who as they are more 
hardly or caſily moved, do variouſly begin, continue or end their intume- 
ſcencies. | | 

From the peculiar diſpoſition of the earth at the bottom, wherein quick ex- 
citarrons are made, may ariſe thoſe Agars and impetuous flows in ſome zſtua- 
ries and Rivers, as 1s obſervable about 7rext and Humber in England, which 
may alſo have ſome effe& in the boiſterous tides of Exripns, not only from 
ebullicions at the bottom, bur alſo from the ſides and laterall parts , driving 
the ſtreams from either fide, which ariſe or fall according to the motion in thoſe 
parts, and the intent or remiſs operation of the firſt exciting cauſes, which 
maintain their aCtivities above and below the Horizon - -even as they do in the 
bodies of plants and animals, and in the commotion of Cararrbes. 

However therefore Ari/torle died, what was his end,or upon what occaſion, 
alchough ir be not altogether aſſured ; yet that his memory and worthy name 


| 


to bein the viſible capacity of beatitude;or if according unto his own Ethicks, 
ſenſeis not eſſential unto felicity, but a man may be happy without che appre- 
henſion thereof, ſurely in that ſenſe he is pyramidally happy ; nor can he ever | 
periſh but inthe Euripe of Ignorance, or till the Torrent or Barbatiſm over- | 
whelm all. | 
Alike conceit there paſſeth of Melifigenes alias Homer, the father Poer, | 


But Herodotus who! 
wrote 


— — — 


thar' he pined away upon the Riddle of the fiſhermen. 
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wrote hislife hath cleared chis point , delivering,thar paſting from Semos un- 
ro Athens, he went ſick aſhore upon the Iſland Jos, where be died, and was | : 
ſolemaly interred upon-the Sea fide ; and ſo decidingly/ concludeth, Ex hoc | 99%" death. 
egritudine txtremum diem clauſu Homerns in fo, non, ut arbitrantar 4liqui, 
e/Enpmitatis perplexitate enettus, ſed morbo. 


_—_——— 
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| C tb X I V. | 
of the wiſh of Philoxenus. © | 


" relation of Ariſtorie,and conceit generally received concerning Philo- 
xenn, who wiſhed the neck of a Crane, that thereby be might rake more 
pleaſure in his meat, alchough ir paſs wichour, exception, upon enquiry I find 
not only doubtfull ig che ſtory, bur abſurd in the defire or reaſon. alledged for 
it, For chough his With wereſuch as is delivered, yet had ic not perhaps chat - 
end,co delighc hisguſt in-cating; but rather co obtain advantage therebyin ſing- 
ing,as is declared by Aſirandala. Ariſtorle(laith be)in his Erhicks and Problems, 
' faccuſeth Philoxenus of ſenſuality, for the greater pleaſure of guſt deſiring the 
neck of a Crane; - which deſire of his,aſſeacing uoto Ariſtotle, I have formerly 
condemned : Burt fincelI perceive that Ariſtotle for this accuſation hath been 
accuſed by divers Writers. For Philoxenns wasan excellent Muſician, and de- 
fired the neck of a Crane, not for any pleaſure at meat; bur fancying thereby | | 

an advantage in ſinging or warbling,and dividing the notes in muſick. And ma- | 
ny Writers there are which mention a Muſician of that name, as Plxtarch in- | 
his book againſt uſury and Ar5forle himſelf in the eighth of his Politicks,ſpeaks 
of one Philexenus a Muſician, that went off from the Dorick Dytherambicks 
unto che Phrygian Harmony. 


| 
| 
Again, Bethe ſtory crue or falſe,rightly applied or not, the intentionis not | 
| 
| 
, 


I 


_ te. th. 
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reaſoriable,and that perhaps neither one way nor the other, For if we rightly 
conſider the organ of taſte, we ſhall find the length of the neck to conduce bfir 
liccle unto it. For the rongue being che inſtrumenc of caſte, and the tip-chereof | 
the moſt exa& diſtinguiſher,it will not advantage the guſt to have the neck ex- 22 
tended; wherein the Gullet and conveying parts are only ſeated, which partake 
'norof the nerves of guſtation,or appertaining untoſapor,but receive them only | 
from the ſixth pair ; whereasthe nerves of taſte deſcend from the third and 
fourth propagations, and ſo diffuſe themſelves into the tongue. And therefore 
Cranes, Herns and Swans have no advantage in taſte beyond Hawks,Kires, and 
others of ſhorter necks, : | ; 

' Nor,if we conſider ir, had Nature reſpe& unto the taſte in the different con- 
trivance of necks, but rather unto the parts contained,the compoſure of thereſt 
; of the body, and the manner whereby they feed; Thus animals of long legs , | | 

have generally long necks , that is, for the conveniency of feeding as having a | 
neceſſity toapply their mouths unto the earth.. So bave Horſes, Camels, Dro- 
medaries long necks, and all tall animals, except the Elephant, who in defet 
thereof is furniſhed with a Trunk, without which he conld not attain the 
ground. So have Cranes,Herns, Storks and Shovelards long necks: and ſo even 
in Man,whoſe figure is ere, the length of theneck followeth the proportion 
'of other parrs:and ſuch as have round faces or broad cheſts and ſhoulders, have 
very ſeldom long- necks, For , the length of the face twice exceedeth 
.thar of the neck, and the ſpace berwixt the chroar-pic and the navell, is equall | 
unto the circumference thereof. Again,animals are framed with long necks , 
according unto the courſe of their life or feeding : ſo many with ſhort legs 
have long necks, becauſe they feed in the water, as Swams, Geeſe , 
| Pelicans , and other fin-footed animals. But Hawks and birds of prey 
| ave 
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| haveſhorcnecks and truſſed leggs; for chat which'is long is weak and flexible, 
| and a ſhorter figure is beſt accomodated unto that intention. Laſtly .the necks 
; of animals do vary according tocbe parts that are contained inthem, which | 
arethe weazon and the guller. - Such as have no weazon and breath not, have | 
ſcarce any neck,as moſt forts o* fiſhes, and ſome none at all, as all ſorts of peRti-, 
| nals, Soals, Thornback, Flounders;and all cruſtaceous animals, as Creviſes,Crabs 
' and Lobſters. EEG | 
| All which conſidered, theWiſh of Philoxenn will hardly conſiſt with reaſon, | 
| More exeuſable had it been to bave. wiſhed bimſelf ao Ape; which if common 
| conceir ſpeak true, is exaQer in taſte then any. Rather ſome kind of granivo- 
| Fous bird then'a Crane, for in thisſenſe they areſo exquilice,thar upon che firſt 
| 7 bill;they can diſtinguiſh che qualities ot hard bodies ,- which the 
| ſenſe of man difcerns not withoatmiaſtication; Rather ſome ruminatinganimal, 
tharhemighthave eat his meat twice over;or racher,as Theophilus obſerved in 
{ Atheness, his deſire had been more reaſonable, bad he withed himſelf an Ele- 
phanr;oran Horſe;for in theſe atjimals rhe appetiteis more vehergent,andthey 
receive their yiands in large and plenteous manner. And this indeed had been 
tore ſurable, if this were the fate Philoxenns whereof Plurarch ſpeakerh;who 
was 7 i= qo * hang that ro engroſs'the meſs, he would preventively deliver 
hisnoftris in'thedifh, on FRET ©: 2u3" 
*Asfor the muficafadvaritage/although ir ſeem more reaſonable, yet do we 
not'6dferve char Cranes and birds of long cecks haveany mulical,but harſh and 
mgous throats.'But birds that are canorous and whoſe notes we'moſt com- 
mend, are of little throatsand ſhore necks, as Nightingales, Finches, Linners, 
Canaty bitds & Larks. And truly;alchough che weazon, throtle and'tongue be 
che inſtruments of voice, and by their agitations do chiefly concurr'unto theſe | 
del hrfull modulations,yert cannot we aſſign the eatiſe unro any particular for- 
| mation;and1 perceive the beſt chereof,che Nightingale, bath ſome diſadvantage 
inthe rongue, which is notaccuminate and pointed as in the reſt, but ſeemeth 
asit were cur off, which perhaps might give the hintunto the fable of Philome- | 
and the cutting off ber rongue by Terens. | | | 


 OPEEY 


| C:44:6Pal XV; 
Of the Lake Aſphatiites, 


Coma the Lake Aſphaltires, the Lake -of Sodom, or the dead 'Sea, 
that heavy bodies caſt therein ſink not, but by reaſon of @ ſalt. and biru- 
minous thickneſs in the water float and ſwim- above , narrations already 
madeare of thar variety, we can hardly from chence deduce a ſatisfactory 

derermination 3 -and thar not'only in the ſtory it ſelf, bur inche cauſe al-| ' 
ledged. - As for the ſtory, men deliver it variouſly : ſome fear too largely, 


| as Pliny,  whoaffirmeth chat bricks will ſwim therein, Adandevil goeth 


\farcher, that ironſwimmeth, and feathers ſink:+ Aſunſter in-bis Colmogra- 


phy hath another relation, although perhaps derived from the Poem of Tex- 
; tllian, that a/candle burning ſwimmeth, but if extinguiſhed ſinketh. Some 
| more moderately ;-as foſephur, and many other :+ affirming ovly that living 
| bodies float, nor--pereinptorily averring they cannot ſink, but that indeed 
| they do noteafily deſcend.” Moſt traditionally, as Galen, Pliny, Solinus and 
| S$traþv, who ſeemsto miſtake the Lake Serbonis for it. Few experimentally, | 
moſtcontenting themſelves in- the experiment of Yeſpafan, by whoſe com- ; 
| mand ſome caprives bound: were caſt therein, and-found to float as though 
they could haveſwimmed + divers contradiorily, or contrarily', quite! 


overthrowing the point. 4-iſtorle in the ſecond of his Meteors ſpeaks ighely 
| thereof, 


LE —— 


| |bulous account, by ſome as a common talk.- Biddulphizs dividech the common 


| be biruminous thickneſs of the water, . Thisindeed is probable, and may be 


| water,which will ſwim in brine. Bur that Iron ſhould float therein, from this 


{ liquor will. bear Amber, Horn,and the ſofter kinds of ſtones, as we have made 


by ſome of Jate, andallcadgedof old by(Srrabo, that the floating of bodies in 
thi hicknef 


| ploration,for this way 1s a/ſo propable. So,we obſerve,it is hard.ro wadeeepin - 


Boos 7. aud Common ExrO ks. | 
thereof, «/o3p wu3vn0y3n, which wordis variouſly rendred, by ſome as a-fa- 


DE of 7«deaintothree s, the one faich he, are ag Eruths;- the 
form he rankech the relation of. chis Lake: But Andrew Thevet io his; 
graphy doth acularly overchrow it, for he affirmeth, be faiy an Afb with his 
Saddie caſt therein and drowned. . Now of thele telations fo differentorcon- 
trary unto each orher, che ſecond is moſt moderate and ſafeſt to be embraced, 
which ſaith, thacliving bodies ſwim therein, That is, they. do nor eaſily fink : 
and this, uncill exaR experiment further determine, maybe allowed,” as beſt 
conſiſtent with this quality, and the reaſons alledged for it. * Ls 
Asforthe cauſe of this effet, common opinion conceives it to be the ſalt 


admitted as far as the ſecond opinion concedeth. For cercain ir is that fale water 
will ſupport a greater burden chen freſh ;-and we ſee an egg will deſcend in falc 


cauſe is hardly granted ; for heavy bodies will only ſwim in that liquor hercin | 
che weight warn. lk exceteh 9 wei eG, ſomnch hinged It oc- 
cupieth of t up. Bit ſurely no water is heavy enough to er the 
hw rant 7 of [ron, and cherefore that mercal will Cakin any kind: chereof, 
and it was perfe@t Miracle which was Wrought this way by-Z1&s, Thus we 
perceive thar bodies do ſim or fink in ifferenc liquors, according uoro the 
rayiry or gravity of cholequore which ar5 ro nppper, Hhew.. So a 
beaceth thar weight which will fink in 


> 


ſwim infpirics of Wine which will fink incleax oyl ; as we madeexperimentin 
obey of wax pierced with lighe ſticks fave chems*: So-char_alchongh @ 
conceived an hard matter to fink inoy), I believe a min thoold find ir very 
difficulc, and next co fl ying,co ſwim cherein. And thus will Gold finkin @uj 
filver , _ wherein Iron and other merals (wim z for the. bulk of Gold F:69- 
ly: heavier 'chen char ſpace. of Quickſilver which it:,containeth 3. and £i 
allo in_a ſolution of one ounce of Quickſilver in two, of Agua Forvis,the 


crial'ineach. 


Buca private opinion there is which crofſech the common conceit, maintained 


5 Lake proceeds nor from.che t of xhe water, buc-sbicaminous ebul- 


them not. ealily rolitk,. The verity thereof would be enquired. by ocular-ex- | 
bachs where ſprings ariſe t and. chus ſometime are bals made co play:upon-4 


ſpouring ſtream. | ok Je TuR 

And therefore, untill judicious and ocular experiment confirm or diſtinguiſh | 
the aſſertion, thit bodies do nor ſink hereinac all, we do not yer 'btlieves;; 
that they not eaſily, or with more difficuley deſcend in this then ocher- water, 
we (hall teadil y aſſent. . But to conclude an impoſlibilify.from adifficulty;or 
affirm whereas. things nor eaſily fink, they-do nordrownar all ;- beſide whe 
| fallacy, is a frequent addition in bumane expreſſion, and an amplificationinor 
| unuſual as well in opinions as relations. ;- which ofcentimes give: indiſtin 
'accougts of proximities,, and withour. reſtraint tranſcend from one. ans | 


ſecond: apparenc falſhgods, the third aredubious 6 ap memes which |: 


cl ak 10 dl vineget thac which will fall in | . 
freſh water, frelh water that which will fiok in ſpiritypf. Wine, , and:har will | 


lition from the bottom, whereby irwatts.up bodies injeRed/, and ſuffereth | * 


ther, 'Thus, foraſmuch as thetorrid Zone, was conceived exceeding hotgand | 


of difficult habicacion, che opinions:of 'men'ſo advanced its; confticuition;! as | 
ro conceive the ſame nnhabitable,and beyond poſlibility for-man co live rhere- | 
in. Thus, becauſe thereare no Wolves in England, nor bave been: i” | 
| KY or 
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— ſors divers generations, *cOmmon _ proceeded into opinions, and 


Generationsby 
the devil very 
Improbable. 


fromother Countries, Thus moſt men affirm,and few here will believe the con- 
| rrary ;ithatthere be no Spidersin' 7yeled ; but we have beheld ſomein that 
| Countrey:; and though but few, ſome Cob-webs we behold in Iriſh wood in 
'| Enrland. Thusthe Crocodile fromanegg growing up to an exceeding magni- 
| cude;common confceit,and divers Writers deliver,it hath no period of encreaſe, 
| burgroweth as long as ir liveth. And thus in brief, in moſt apprehenſions rhe 


| beyond the propriety of cheirnarures. 


'Es Þ PambyrmngrtFoirthcr ant now common in every mouth, of the wo- 
> f 


. | bue*corporal aud carnal-contation.. And although Ariforle and his adherents 
fence of the other they cannor be introduced. For, if as he delivereth, the in- 
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ſome'wife men-into affirmations, they will not live thereio, alchough broughr 


conceits of men extend the conſiderations of things, and dilate cheir notions 


"(a v: KV 1. 


Of divers other Relations. 


ann that concetved ina bach 
Nion-of a'man 'admnirted to bath in ſome vicinity unto her, I have ſcarce faith | - 
cobitieve;and had'T'been of theJury,;fhould have hardly choughc I had found 
thefather in the perfon that ftood by her. *Tis a new and unſeconded way in! 
_ ro fornicate at adiſtance, and much offendeth' che rules of Phyſick, 
ich ſay, there is no genefation withonra joint emiſſion, nor only a virtual, 


a ori, Vim ſperm or ſeminal efMu- 
0 


Uo''ait offthe-one;' who conceive'no effeRual ejaculationin women, yet in de- 


ordinare longitude of rhe organ,thouph in irs proper recipient may bea means 


toimprolificare thefeed ; ſurely the diftanceof place, wich the commixture of 
brave obo body,muſt prove aneffeual impediment, and utterly prevent the 
ſucceſs of a conception. And therefore that conceit concerning the daughters 


of | Lox, © that they were impregnated by their OP nent, or conceived by 


ſeminal pollution feceived ac diftancefrom him, will bardly be admitted. And 
therefore what is retared of devifs, and'che'contrived deluſions of ſpirics, that | 
they ſteal the ſeminal emiſſionsof man, and cranſmir.them into there yoraries 

incoition,is much to'be ſuſpeRed] and altogether to be denied, char there enſue 
conceptions thereapon;zhowever hisbanded by Art,and the wiſeſt menagery of 
tharmoſtſubtileimpoſter. And therefore alſo chacour magnified Merlin, was 


4 


thus begotten by the devil, is a gfonitidleſs conception , and asvain tothink 


T fromithenceto-give che reaſon of his prophetical ſpirir. For if a generation 


could ſacceed, yet ſhould not the iffue inheric the faculcies of the devil, who is 
buranauxiliary;and nounivocal Actor , Nor will his nature ſubſtantially con- 
cur to ſuch produRions. h IS | 

. Andalchongh irſeemsnot impoſſible, that impregharion may ſucceed from | 
ſeminal ſpirits, and yaporous irradiations containing the aQive principle , 
wichonr materialand groſs emiflions; asit happeneth ſometimes in imperfo- | 
rated perſons, and rare conceptions of ſome much under puberrie or fourteen. 
As may: bealſo conjeQuredin the coitien of ſome infe&s, wherein the female 
makes intrukoninto'the male ;” andasfome would haveir, from che continued 


| decafion/in Hens-;\ifrom one fingle tread of a cock, and little Rock laid up 


near che vent, ſufficient for durable prolification;yet will not the ſame ſuffice to 
ſupport the toriein queſtion, wherein no-corpulent emiſsion is acknowledged, 
anſwerable unto the fable of the Tatmndifts, in the ſtorie of Benzira, begotten 
inrhefamemanner on the daughter of che Prophet feremie. 
2; The Relation of Zycillinus , and now become common , coricerning 
T Crafſſ as 


I > 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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Craſſus the grandfacher of AMarcar thewedſthy Roway, thar he never laygbed 
bur once in all tvs life, and that was ar-an/Aſcearing thiſtles, is ſomething ſtrange. 
For, if .an indifferent andunridiculous obje& cou}d'draw his habirual auſtere- 
neſs unto a ſmile : it-wilt be bard to' believe he could with perp*tuity reſiſt the 
proper motives thereof, -For the at of Laughter which is a ſweet contraRion 
of che mulcles of the face,and apjeaſanc agitation of the vocal Organs, is'not 
meerly voluntary,or rotally-within the juriſdition of our ſelves : bur as it may 
be conltrained by corporal conta&ion in- any, and hath'been enforced in ſome 


chemſelves toany mar'in his life, at ſome time or -other-will bave aRivity 
enough toexcitace the earthieſt ſoul, and raiſe a ſmile from moſt compoſed 
rempers.Certainly the times were dull when theſe things happened and the wits 
of thoſe Ages ſhorc of theſe of ours ; when men couft maintain fuch jimzmuca- 
ble faces, as co remain like ſtatues under the flatteries'of wir. and perſiſt unalte- 
rable at all efforts'of Jocularity. The fpirits inthell,and Pluto himſelf, whom 
Lucian makes to laugh-atpaſſages uponearth, will. plainly condemn heſe Sa- 
curnines, andmake-ridiculons the magnified Heraclirus, who wept prepoſte- 
rouſly, and madeabell on earth; for-rejeRing che'conſolacions of life, be paſſed 
his days in-tears,and the uncomfortable atrendments of hell. | 
3. The fame conceit there -paſſeth:concerting er bleſſed Saviour, and is 
 ſomecimes urged as an highexample of gravity. And this is opinioned, becauſe 
in holy ſcripcureir is recorded he ſometimes wept,” but never that he faughed. 
Which howſoever granted, it wilt be hard to conceive how he paſſed bis youn- 
ger years and child-hood without a ſmile, if as Divinity affirmeth, for.theaſ- 
(urance of his humanity-unto-men, and the concealment of his Divinity from 
che devil, he paſſed chis age like other children, and fo proceeded untill he evi- 
denced the ſame. And ſurely herein no'danger there is to affirm theaR or per- 
formance of thar, whereof we acknowledge the power and eſſential property ; 
and whereby indeed he moſt nearly convinced the doubr of his humanity . Nor 
need we'be: afraid to, aſcribe that unto the incarnare Son, which ſomecimes 
is attributed unto the uncarnate Father; ofwhom it is ſaid, Hethat dwelleth in 
che heavens ſhall laugh. the wickedto ſcorn. For a tauph there is of contempt 
or indignation,as well asof mirth and Jocofity; And rhat our Saviour was not 
rightly ordered by reaſon, the ſchools do'notgdeny:and beſii 
of the money-changers,and Dove-ſellers yxthe Temple, is teſtified by St. Fohn, 
when he faith, the ſpeech of David wasfulfilled in our Saviour. 


ters of faith, and pertaining unto ſalvation. And therefore alchough in the 


| deſcription of the creation there be no mention of fire, Chriſtian Philoſophy 


did not think-it reaſonable preſently ro annihilate chat element, or ;poſicively 
co.decreethere was no ſuch thing at all, Thus whereas in che brief narration. 
of Aofes there is no record of wine before the flood, we cannot ſatisfaRorily 
conclude that Noah was the firſt that ever taſted thereof. And thus becauſe 
the word Brain is ſcarce mentioned once, but Heart above an hundred times in, 
holy Scripture, Phyſictansthar diſpute che principalicy of parts are nor from 
hence induced to bereave the animal Organ of its priority, Wherefore the 


even in their-death ſo the new unuſual or unexpected jucundiries,which preſent | 


Laughter 
What kind of 
Paſon ir is, 


exempted from the ground hereof, thatis,the paſſion of anger, regulated and ' 
es the experience | 


Scriptures being ſerious, and commonly omitting ſuch Parergies, it will be un- 
reaſonable from hence to condemn all Laughter, and from conſiderations in- 
conſiderable to diſcipline a,man out of his nature. For this is by aruſtical ſeve. 
rity to baniſh all urbanity , whoſe harmleſs and confined'condition as it ſtands } 
commended by morality ; fois it conſiſtent with Religion, and doth not offend 
Divinity. 
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tus comed.;t 


Now the Alogie of this opinion” confiſteth in che iflation; it being not; 


reaſonable ro conclude from Scripture nepatively in points which are not mat-: 


Only in the 
Vuigar Lacine. 
ludg.9.53. 
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Turkiſh Hiſto- 
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cognommation. 


| ceeded chem. Thus was it a worthy, reſolution of Godfrey, and moſt Chriſti- 


| thenameof /mperator, bur their Succeſſors bave challenged thar title,and retain 


| caid,of great eſteem and trade in former ages.Burt from his regal Inauguration, } 


— 
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4. The cuſtom it is of Popes to change their name at their creation; | 
and the Author thereof is commonly ſaid to be Bocce ds porce, or ſwines face , | 
' who therefore aſſumed the ſtile of Sergizs the ſceond,as being aſhamed ſo foul ' 
a name ſhould diſhonour the chair of Perer ; wherein notwithſtanding, from | 
XMontacntins and others I find there may be ſome miſtake. For Maſſenins who 
writ the lives of Popes , acknowledgeth he was not the firſt chat changed his 
name in that Sea ; nor as Platina affirmeth, have all his Succeſſors preciſely 
continued that cuſtom, for Adriax the fixt,, and Aarcellas the ſecond, did 
ſtill retain their Baptiſmal denominations, Nor is it proved, or probable , | 
that Sergins changed the name of Bocca di Poyco, for this was his firname 
or pentilitious appellation : nor was it the cuſtom ro alter that with the other , 
but he commuted his Chriſtian name Petey for Sergius, becauſe he would ſeem 
to decline the name of Peter the ſecond. A ſcruple I confeſs not thought con- 
ſiderable in other Seas, whoſe Originals and firſt Patriarchs have been leſs dil- 
puted ; nor yet perhaps of chat reality as -to' prevail in points of the ſame 
nature, For the names of the Apoſtles , Patriarchs and Prophets have 
been aſſumed even to affeRation ; the name of Jeſus hath not- been ap- 
propriate, bur ſome in precedent . ages have horn that name, and many ſince 

ave not refuſed the Chriſtirn name of Emmansel. Thus are there few names 
more frequent then Aoſes and Abraham among the Fews ; The Truks withour 
ſcruple affe&t che name of AMahomer and with galdnels receive ſo honourable | 


- 


And truly in humane occurrences there ever have been many well dire&ted 
intentions, whoſe racionalities will ngver bear a rigid examination, and though 
in ſome way they do commend their Authors,” and ſuchas firſt began them , 
yet have they ,praved inſufficient co perpetuate imitation in ſuch as have ſuc- 


ans have applauded it, That he refuſed co wear a Crown of Gold where his Sa- 
viour had worn one of thorns. Yer did not his Succeſſors durably inheric thar 
ſcruple, but ſome were anointed,and ſolemnly accepted the Diadem of regality, 
Thus ?alins , Auguſtus any Tiberius with great humility. or popularity refuſed 


the ſame even in its titularity, And thus to come nearer our ſubjeR, the humili- 
ty of Gregory the Great, would by no means admit the ſtile of univerſal Biſhop; 
but the ambition of Boniface made no ſcruple thereof, nor of more queaſie re- 
ſolutions have been their Succeſlors ever fince. | 

$5.That Tamerlane was a Scythian Shepherd, from Mr. Xno/ls and others, from 
_Alhazey alearned Arabian who mn life, and-was Spectator of many of 
his exploics, we have reaſons co deny.Not only. for bis birth, for be was of the 
blood of the Tartarian Emperours, whoſe father Og had forhis poſſeſsion the 
Countrey of Sagathy ; which was no ſlender Territory, but comprehended all 
that tract wherein were contained BaFriana,Sogdiana, Margiana,& the nation 
of the Maſſagetes,whoſe capital City was Samareand; a place though now de- 


for it is ſaid, that being about theage of fifceen, his old facher reſigned the 
Kingdom, and men of war unto him. And alſo from his education, for as the 
Korie ſpeaks it, he was inſtruted in the Arabia learning,and afcerward exer- | 
ciſed himſelf cherein. Now Arabiax learning was ina manner all the liberal Sci- 
ences, eſpecially che Mathemacicks,and natural Philoſophy, wherein not many 
ages before him there flouriſhed Avicenns, Averrees, Aventear, Geber, Alman- 
zer and Alhazes,cognominal unto him that wrote his Hiſtory, whoſe Chrono- 
logy indeed, although it be obſcureyet in the opinion bf his Commentator, he 
was contemporary unto Avicenna, and hath left ſixteen books of Opticks, of 
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greateſteem with ages paſt,and texuary unto our days. 
| Now 
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ſon of a Shepherd. Bue chisthey have ſaid, nor knowinp at all the cuſtome of 
| their Councrey ; wherein the principal revenews of the King and Noblescon- 
ſilterh in catcell ,who deſpiting gold and filver,abound in all forts thereof. And 
this was the occaſion that tome mencall chem Shepherds, and alſo affirm this 


| upon ſo low denominations ; then mag we ſay that Abraham was a Shepherd, 
alchough coo powerfull for four Kings: chat Fob was of that condition, who be- 
fidz Camels and Oxen had Seven chouſand ſheep : and yet is ſaid to be the 


nually paid unto the Crown of 1/-ae/, an hundred thouſand lambs, and as many 
Rams. Surely it is nodiſhonourable courſe of life which 24oſes and 7.xcob have 
made exemplary : *cisa profeſſion ſupported upon the natarall way of acquiſi- 
| tion, and though contemned by the e£gyprians, much countenanced by rhe 
; Hebrews, whoſe ſacrifices required plenty of Sheep and Lambs. And certainly 
' they were very numerous; for, at the conſecration of the Temple, beſide two 
; and twenty thouſand Oxen, King Solomon ſacrificed an hundred and twenty 


; thouſand Sheep: & the ſame is obſervable from the daily proviſion of his houſe: | 


' which was ten far Oxen, twenty Oxen our of the paſtures, and an hundred 
| Sheep, beſide row Buck, fallow Deer,and fatred Fowls. Wherein notwichſtand- 
| ing ( ifa punRuall relationthereofdo rightly imform us) the grand Seignior 
| ſide Beeves, conſumed two hundred Sheep, Lambs and Kids when they were 
in ſeaſon one hundred,Calves ten,Geeſe fifry, Hens two hundred,Chickens one 
hundred, Pigeons an hundred pair. 

And therefore this miſtake concerning the noble Tamerlane, was like that 
concerning Demoſthenes, who is ſaid to be the Son of a Black-ſmith, according 
ro common conceit, and that handſome expreſſion of 7«venal, 


Luem pater ardentis maſſe fuligine lippns, 
A carbone & forcigibus, gladioſq; parante 
Incnde, & Intco Valcano ad Rhetora mifit. 


But P/utarch who writ his life hath cleared this conceir, plainly affirming he 
was moſt nobly deſcended,and that this report was raiſed, becauſe his father 
had many ſlaves that wrought Smiths work,and brought the profit unto him. 


Cuan VIE 


of ſome others. 


I, WW E are fad when we read the ſtory of Beliſarins that worthy Chieftain 
of 7»ſtinian, who after the Viories of Vandals, Goths,Perſians, and 
his Trophies in three parts of the World, had art laſt his eyes put our by the 
Emperour, and was reduced to that diſtreſs, that he begged relief on the high- 
way, in that uncomfortable petition, Date obo/numBeliſario. And this we do not 
only hear in Diſcourſes, Orations and Themes, but find it alſoin theleaves of 
Petrus Crinitas, Volaterranut,and other worthy Writers, 
But, what may ſomewhat conſolate all men that honour vertue, we do not 


| TR" 


Prince deſcended from them. Now,ifit be reaſonable, that grear men whoſe | 
poſſeſſions are chiefly in cattei], ſhou!ld bear the name of Shepherds, and fall 


| Now the ground of this millake-was lurely that which the Turkiſh hiſtorian | 
| declareth. Some,faith he, ofour hiitorians will needs have Tamerlaxe to be the | 


greateſt man in the Eaſt. Thus was 2eſoa King of Moab a Shepherd; who an- 1 


doth exceed : thedaily proviſion of whole Seraglio in the reign of Achmer,be- | * 


The dally 
proviſion of 


the Seraglio, | 
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diſcover the latter Scene of his Miſery in Authors of Antiquity, or ſuch as 
| s have 
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hays ofpraſ'y delivered che ſtory of choſe times. For, $Sidas. is ſilent herein , 
Cedrenns and Zonarnus, two grave Syr.panctual Authors, delivering only the 
confiſcation of bis goods, omit the hiſtory of his mendication. Pawns Djaco- 
aus goeth farcher, pot only paſling oyer this a, buc affirming his goods and 
5; ney were reftored. «Agathius who lived at the ſame time, declareth he 


ſuffered much from the envy of che Court : bur that he deſcended thus deep 
incoafliion, is not to be gathered. from'his pen. The ſame is alſo omitted 
by Procopsxs a contemporary and profeſſed enemy unto 7uſtinian and Bel:(ari- 
#5, who hach left an ARONFious book 


\s ainft chem both. 

And inthis opinionand hopes we are nor fingle,but Andreas Alciatasthe Ci- 
vilian in his Pererga,and Franciſcus de,Cordaainbis Didaſcalia,bave both de- 
caratorily ENT To ſame, which is alſo agreeable unto the judgement of 
ccolans Al:mannns,in his notes upon thar bitter biſtory of Procopius.Certain- 


. 


ly fad and T 2 ſorzes are ſeldom drawn within the circle of their verities , 


| xors do either jntend che hatred or. picty. of the. perſons, ſo arc 
chey ſec forch with additionall amplifications.Thus have ſome ſuſpeRedic hath 


#das, who having finned beyond aggravation,and committed one 


> 


[ at of 


happened i, theſtory of Oegipns ; and thus do we conceive it hath fared 
L, | 


 villany whic \Aangube exaſperarer by all ocher : is yet charged with the mur- 
cher ofbis repure 


brother, parricide of bis farher, and.Inceſt with his own mo- 
ther, as Florilegns or Matthew pf Weſtminſter-bathat large related. And tbus 
hath ic per haps befallen,the nobje Beli/arias, .yho , upon infligation of the 
Empreſs, baving contrived che exile, and very targly created Pope Serverias, 
Latine pens, asa.judgement of Gad upon this ;fat, .have ſer: forth his future 
af rings: 4nd gmicting nothing of amplificatiqn,they.haveallo delivered;chis: 
which norwith nding Zohannes the Coptk, qyokes doubtfull, as may appear 
from his Iambicks in Barcxiss, and might be a miſtake or miſapplication,cranſ- 
lating the afflition of one man.upqn anorher, fqr the ſame betell unto Fohan- 
ues Cappadox, contemporary unto Beliſarius, and.in great favour with 7«ſti- 
man ; who beingafcerward bamſhed into eZ gy9pt, was fain to beg reliefon the 
high way. 

kn flutns Decumanus,or the tenth waye is greater and more dangerous 
then any other ſome no doubt. will be offended-if we deny; and hereby we ſhall 
ſeem ro contradi&t Antiquity;for,anſwerable unto che litteral and common ac- 
ception,the ſame is averred by many Writers, and plainly deſcribed by Oi, 


+ 
= 


Aus venit hic fluitus, flatys ſupereminet omnes, 
. Poſterior neno.eft , undecimng; prior. 


Which notwithſtanding is evidently falſe ; nor can it be made out by obſer- 
vation either upon the ſhore or the Ocean, as wehave with diligence explo- 


lred in both. And ſurely invain we expett a regularity in the waves of the 
| Sea, or inthe particular motions thereof, as we may in its general reciprocati- 


ons whoſe cauſes are conſtant, and effects therefore correſpondent. Whereas 


{its flutuations are but motions ſubſervient ; which winds, ſtorms, ſhcres, 
| ſhelves; and.every interjacencyirregulates. With ſemblablereaſon we might 


expect a regularity in the winds; whereof though ſome be ſtatary, ſome 
anniverſary, andthe reſt do tend to determinate points of heaven, yer do the 
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are.they numerally feared/by Navigators. | 

Of affinity hereto is that.conceit of Ovam Decumanum, lo called, becauſe the 
tenth eggis bigger then- any other, according unto the reaſon alledged by 
Feſtus, Decamana ova dicuntar, quia vvun decimnm majus naſcitur. For the 
honour we bear unto the Clergy, we cannot but wiſh this true : but herein 


will 
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blaſts and uadulary breaths thereof maintain no certainty in their courſe : nor | 


| 
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will be found no more of vetity thenin the other : and ſurely few will aſſen* 
herero without an implicite credulity, or Pythagorical ſubmiſlion unto every 
conception of number, 

For, ſurely the conceit is numerall, and though nor in the ſenſe apprebend- 
ed, relatech unto the number of ten, as Franciſcas Sylvins hath moſt proba- 
bly declared. For, whereas amonglt ſimple numbers or Digits,;the number of 
renisthe greateſt : rherefore whatloever was the greateſt in every kind, might 
in ſome ſenſe benamed from this number. Now, becauſe alſo that which was 
the greateſt, was meraphorically by ſome at firſt called Decamanys ; therefore 
whatſoever paſſed under this name, was licerally conceived by others to reſpet 
and make good this number. 

The conceir is alſo Latine , for the Greeks to expreſs the greateſt wave, do 
aſe the number of three, that'is,the word 7g1xvuin, which is a concurrence of 
three waves in one, whence aroſe the proverb, 7pmupiz was?r,or a triflaRtuation 
of evils, which Zaſma:s doth render, Malorum flattas Decumanns. And thus, 
| although thererms be very different, yer are they made to fignifie the ſelf-ſame 
thing; the number of ren to explain che number of chree, and the fingle num- 
ber of one waverthe colletive concurrence of more. 

3. The poyſon of Pary/atis reported from Cteſias by Plutarch in the life 
of Artaxerxes, whereby annointing a knife on the one ſide, 'and therewith 
dividing a bird ; wich the one halfſhe poyſoned S:arira, and' ſafely fed her ſelf 
on the other, was certainly a very ſubrile one,and ſuch as our ignorance is well 
content it knows not. Bur ſurely we had diſcovered a-poyſon that would not 
endure Pandoraes box, could we be dfatisfied in that which for its coldneſs no- 
ching could contain but an Aﬀes hoof, & wherewith ſome that Alexan 
derthe great was poyſoned. Had men derived fo ſtrange an from ſome oc- 
cult or hidden qualities, they might have ſilenced contradiction ; but aſcribing 
it unto the manuteſt and open qualities of cold, they muſt pardonour belief; who 
perceivethe coldeſt and moſt Stygian waters may be included in glaſſes; and by 
Ariſtotle who faith, that glaſsis the perfe&eſt work of Arr, we underſtand they 
werenot then to be invented. 

And thouph it be ſaid that poyſon will break a Venice glaſs, yethave we 
not met with any of that nature. Were there 4 truth herein, ic were the beſt 
preſervative for Princes and perfons exalred' unto ſuch fears-: and ſurely far 
| better then divers now in uſe. And though the beſt of China diſhes, and ſuch as 
the Emperour doth uſe, be thought by ſome of infallible verrue anro this et- 
fe , yet will they noc, I fear,be able co efudethe miſchief of ſuch intentions. | 
And though allo it betrue, thar God made all things double, and that if we 


cher ; that one contrary hath another, and 


admit ofany. Andlaſtly, although unto every poyſon men hive delivered ma- 
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look upon the works of the moſt High, there are two and two, one againſt ano- = wer ſenſe 


yſon is not without a poyfon an- | mighty harh 
to it ſelf, yer hath the curſe fo far prevailed;or elſe onr induſtry deteQed that | creared all | 
poyſons are better known then their Ancidoces, arid ſome thereof do ſcarce | ings double, 


ny Antidotes , . and in eyery one is promiſed an equality unto its adverſary,yet 


then that of Circe ; a man may be poyſoned int a Lemnian diſh ; withouc rhe 


do we often find they fail in cheir effets : Moly will not refiſt a weaker cup | Terra Melites. 


miracle of 7ohn, there is no confidence in the earth of Payl; andifit be meant 
that no poyſon could work upon him, we doubr the ſtory, and expe&'no ſach 
ſucceſs from thedier of Mithridates. | 

A ſtory there paſſeth ofan Indian King, that ſent unto Alrxxnder a fair wo- 
men fed with Aconitces and orher poyſons, with this intent, either by con- 
verſe or copulation complexignally ro deſtroy him. For my part, alchough 
the defign were true, I ſhonld have doubred'the ſucceſs. For, though ir be 
poſlible that poyſons may meet with tempers wherero they may become Ahi- 


ments, 


— 
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| vegetable qualities; and therefore that even after carnall converſion, . poyſons 


| the Quail againſt Hellebore, and the diet of Starlings againſt the drought of 


| others; - and ſome Veins of the earth, and alſo whole regios, not only deſtroy 
| the life of venemous creatures, but alſo prevent their produCtions. For though 


| hundred years ago,and had often entertained this wanderer at his Table. That 


| bred the Saints that ariſed with him, the making of the Apoſtles Creed, re 
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| ments, and we obſerve from fowls that feed on fiſhes, and others fed with gar- 
; lick and onyons, that ſimple alimenrs are not alwayes concoRted beyond their 


may yet retain ſome portion of their natures ; yet are they fo refracted, cicu- 
rated and ſubdued as nor to make good their firſt and deſtructive malignities. 
And therefore the Stork that eaterh Snakes, and the. Scare that feedeth upon 
Hemlock, though no commendable aliments, are nor deſtruftive poyſons.For, 
animalsthat can innoxiouſly digeſt theſe poyſons, become anridorall unto the 


'; poyſon digeſted. And therefore whether their breath be attracted,or their fleth 


ingeſted, the poyſenous reliques go itill along with their Antidote : whoſe ſo- 
ciety will nor permit their malice to be deſtruive. And therefore alſo animals 
that are not miſchieved-by poyſons which deſtroy us, may be drawn into Anti- 
dote againſt them , the blood or fleſh of Storks againſt the venom of Serpents, 


Socrates, Upon like grounds are ſome parts of Animals Alexipharmacall unto. 


perhaps they contain the ſeminals of Spiders and. Scorpions, and fuch as in 
other carths by ſuſcitiation of the Sun may ariſe -unte animation; yet lying 
under command of their Antidote , without hope of emergency they are poy- | 
ſoned in their matrix by powers eaſily hindring the advance of their originals, | 
whoſe confirmed forms they are able to deſtroy. Res 2 

5.The ſtory of the wandring Jew is very ſtrange, and will hardly 6btain be- 
liet ; yer'is there a formall account thereof ſet down by Mathew Paris, from 
the report of an Armenian Biſhop; who came into this kingdom abour four 


he was then alive, was firſt called Carraphilas, was keeper of the Judgement 
Hall, whence thruſting out our Saviour with expoſtulation for his ſtay , was 
condemned to ſtay uncill his return; was after baptized by  Ananias, and by 


the name of Foſeph;, was thirty years old in the dayes of our Saviour, remem- 


their ſeveral peregrinations. Surely were this crue, he might be an bappy arbi- 
trator in many Chriſtian controverſies; but muſt impardonably condemn the | 
obſtinacy of the Jews, who can.conteran the Rhetorick of ſuch miracles, and | 
blindly behold ſo living and laſting converſions. 7 

6. Clearer confirmations muit-be drawn for the hiſtory of Pope oarn, who 
ſucceeded Leo the fourth, and preceded Beneditt the third, then many we ye: 
diſcover, And finceit is delivered with a:z#xr and ferunt by many ; fince the 
learned Leo Allatias hath diſcovered, that ancient copies of Xartinss Pole-| 
"4s, who is chiefly urged for.it, had nor this ſtory init, {ſince not only the 
ſtream of-Latine Hiſtorians have omitted ir, but Phorixes rhe Patriarch, Metro- 
phanes Smyrneus, and the exaſperated Greeks have made no'mention of it , 
but conceded Bened#? the third Succeſſor unto, Leo the fourth , he wants nor 
' grounds that doubts it. ers 

Many things hiſtoricall which ſeem of clear conceſſion, want not affirma- 
tions and negations, according to divided pens : as is notorioully obſervable 
in the ſtory of H:/debrand or, Gregory the ſeventh , repugnantly delivered 
by the Imperiall and ”apal party. In ſuch divided records partiality bath | 
much depraved hiſtory , wherein if the equity of the reader. do not correct | 
the iniquity of the writer, he; will be much confounded with repugnancies, | 
and often find in the ſame perſon, Numa and Nero, In things of this nature. 
moderation muſt intercede ; and fo charity may hope, that Roman 
Readers will conſtrue many paſſages in Belſech, Fans, Schlnſſelberg and: 
Cocblens. - | 


7. Every | 
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7.Every ear-is filled with the ſtorie Frier of Bacox,that made a brazen head to 
ſpeak theſe words, Timeis, Which though there want not the like celations , 
is ſurely coo literally received, and was buta myſtical fable cor.cerning the Phi: 
loſophers great work,wherein he eminently laboured.[mplying no more by the 
copper head,chen the veſſel whetein it! was wrought, and by the words it ſpake, 
then the opportunity to be watched, about the Tempus orrms, or birth of the 
myſtical child,or Philoſophical King of Zallins : the riſing of the Terra folia- 
ta of 4rnoldaus,when the earth ſufficientlyimpregnated with the water,aſcend- 
eth white and ſplendent. Which not obſerved, the work is irrecoverably loſt , 
according to that of Petrus Bonus. 1bieft operis perfettio ant annibilatio ; quo- 


niam ip/a die, immo hora, oriuntur elementa ſmplicia depurata, que egent ſtatim 
compoſitions, antequam volent ab igne. | 
Now letting flip this critical opportunity, he miſſed the intended treaſure. 
Which had he obtained, he might have made out the tradition of making a 
brazen wall about Zgland. Thar is, the moſt powerfull defence, and ſtrongeſt 
fortification which Gold could have effected. 
- 8. Who can but pitty the vertuous Epicarss, who is commonly conceived | 
co have placed his chief felicity in pleaſure and ſenſual delights, and hath there- 
fore left an infamous name behind him?How true, let them determine who read 
thac he lived ſeventy years, and wrote more books then any Philoſopher bur 
Chryſippss, and no leſs then three hundred, without borrowing from any Au- 
thor. That he was contented with bread and water, and when he would dine 
with 7ove,and pretend unto epulation, he deſired no other addition then a piece 
of Cycheridian cheeſe. That ſhall conſider the words of Seneca, Non dico, 
quod pleriq; noſtrorum, ſelam Epicari flagitiorum _—_ eſſe: ſed illnd dico, 
male audit infamis eſt, immerito. Or ſhall read his lite, his Epiſtles, his Teſta- 
mentin Zaertizs,who plainly names them Calumnies, which are commonly ſaid 
againſt rhem, | 
The ground hereof ſeems a miſ-apprehenſion of his opinion, who placed bis 


Felicity not in the pleaſures of the body, bur the mind, and —y thereof, - 
obtained by wiſdom and vertue,as1s molt clearly determined in his Epiſtle un- 
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to Menecens. Now how this opinion was firſt traduced by the Sroicks, how it | De vita & 
afcerwards became a.common belief,and ſo taken up by Authorsof all ages, by | moribas Epi- 
Cicero, Plutarch, Clemens, «Ambroſe and others; the learned Pen of Gaſſen- , #* 


das hath diſcovered. 
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| 
| 
More briefly of ſome others. | 
| 


Ther relations there are, and thoſe in very good Authors, which chough 


we do nor poſitively deny , yet have chey not been unqueſtioned by | 


ſome,andart leaſt as improbable truths have been received by others. Unto ſome 
it hath ſeemed incredible what Herodotas reporterh of the great Army of Xer- 
xes, that drank whole rivers dry. And untothe Author himſelf it appeared 
wondrous ſtrange, that they exhauſted not the proviſion of the Countrey , 
rather then the waters thereof. For as he maketh the account, and Budens de 
Aſſe correQing the miſ.compute of Yalla, deliverethit, if every man of the 
Army had had a chenix of Corn a day, thar is, a ſextary and half, or about 
two pincsand aquarter, the Army had daily expended ren hundred chouſand 
and forty Medimna's, or meaſures containing {ix Buſhes. Which rightly 
conſidered, the Abderites had reaſon to bleſs the Heavens, that Xerxes eat 
but one meal a day ; and Pythins his noble Hoſt, might with leſs charge and 
Uu 
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| poſſible proviſion entertain both him and his Army. And yet may all be falved, 
{1f wetake it hyperbolically,as wiſe men receive that. expreſſion in Feb,concern- 
'ing Behemoth or che Elephant ; Behold , he drinketh up a river and haſterh 
 not,herruſterh that he'can draw up-o7dan into hismouth. | 
2. That Amibal car or brake through the Alps with Vinegar, may be too | 
grolly taken.,and the Author of his life annexed unto Plutarch affirmerh only, 
he uſed this artifice uponthe rops'of fome of the higheſt mountains. For as it 
is vulgarly underſtood, that he cut a paſſage for his Army through thoſe migh- 
ty mountains, it may ſeem incredible, not only in the greatneſs of the effet, 
bur the quantity of the efficient ; and-fuch as hehold chem,may think an Ocean 
of Vinegar toolictle for char effe&.- * Twas a work indeed rather to be ex- 
| peRed from earthquakes and inundations,then arry corroſive waters,and much | 
condefmneth the Jadgement-of Xerxes, that wroughe through Mount Arhos| * 
with Matrocks. | 
3. That Archimedes burntthe ſhips of Xarcellus; with ſpeculums of para- 
bolical figures, at three furlongs,or as fome will have ir,at the diſtance of three 
miles, ſounds bard unto reafon, and artificial experience : and therefore juſtly 
| queſtioned by Kircherus, who after long enquiry could find but one made by 
| De (uce &> um- | Manfredns Septalins that fired at fifteen paces. And therefore more probable 
! bra, 'itis,that the ſhips were nearer the ſhore, or about ſome thirty paces:at which di- 
' ſtance notwithſtanding the effe& was very preat.But whereas men conceive the 
ſhips were more eaſily fer on flame, by reaſon of the pirch abouc them, it ſeem- 
eth no advantage. Since burning glaſſes will melt pitch or make it boyl,not caſi- 
ly ſet it on fire. SLED TERS bo 
| 4: Theſtorieof the Fabis, whereof tliree hundred and fix marching againſt 
the YVeienres, were all lain, and one child alone to ſupport the family remained 
is ſurely nor to be paralleld,nor cafie to be conceived, except wecar-imagine , 
| that of three hundred and fix, but one had children below the ſervice of war , 
that the reſtwereall unmarried, or the wife but of one impregnated. 
| 5:The received ſtorie of 15/o,who by daily lifcing a Calf,attained an ability to 
' carry it being a Bull,is a witty conceit,and handſomly ſers for: h the efficacy of 
AſſuefaQion. Bur ſurely the account had been more reaſonably placed upon 
ſome perſon not much exceeding in ſtrength, and ſuch a one as without the 
aſſiſtance of cuſtom could never have performed that a&t;which ſome may pre- 
ſume thar 24s without precedent arrifice or any other preparative, had 
; ſtrength enough to perform. For as relations declare,he was the moſt pancra- 
| tical man of Greece,and as Galen reporteth,and Mercwrialisin his Gymnaſticks 
' repreſenteth,he was able to perſiſt ere upon an oyled plank, and not to bere- 
| moved by the force or protruſion of three men. Andif that be true which 
| Athenens reporteth,he was lictle beholding to cuſtom for this abilicy.For in the 
Olympick games, for the ſpace of a furlong,he carried an Ox of four years up- 
| on his ſhoulders , and the ſame day he carried it in his belly : for as it is there 
| delivered, he. cat it up himſelf. Surely he had been a proper gueſt at Graxd- 
In Rabelais, | gouſeers feaſt, and might have matchc. his throat. that cat fix pilgrims for a 
| Salad. 1 
+ 6, It much diſadvantageth the Panegyrick of Syne/ius, and is no ſmall diſpa- 
_ Poe | Fagement unto baldneſs, if itbe true what is related by &/£/:an concerning | 
bla = %  e£ſchilas,, whoſe bald-pate was miſtaken for a rock,and fo was brained by a 
| Tortoiſe which an Zagle let fall upon ir. Certainly ic was a very great miſtake, 
An argument | if the perſpicacy of chat Animal. Some men critically diſpoſed, would-from | 
orinſtance | hence confute the opinion of Copernicas, never conceiving how the motion of 
; againft the | cheearth below, ſhould not wave him from a knock perpendicularly directed | 
morion of the | f-o a body inthe air above. | 


_— 7.1t crofleth the Proverb, and Rome might well be built in a day ; if chat! 
| were 
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| inſcription of his monument, Sardanapains Anacyndaraxis filins, Anchialen 
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were true which is traditional y related by Srrabo; that tbe great Cities An- 
chiale and T arſus,were built by Sardanapalas both in one day,according ro the 


& T arſum una die edificavi , T uautem hoſpes Ede, Lude, Bibe, &c. which 
if ſtrictly raken, that is, for the finiſhing thereof, and net ovly for the be-| 


| pinning ; for an artificial or natutal day , and not one of Dazie/s weeks, that! 


is, ſeven whole years ; ſurery their hands were very heavy tbar waſted thirteen 
years in the private houſe of Solomon : it may be wondred how forty years 
were ſpent inthe erection of the Temple of fernſalem,and no leſs then an hun- 
dred in that famous one of Epheſus. Cercainly it was the greateſt ArchiteQure 
of one day ſince that great one of fix;an Artquite loſt with our Mecbanicks,a | 
work not to be made our, but like the wals of Thebes, and ſuch an Artificer as 


A mphion. 


cufia,or mighty ſhip of Hiero,deſcribed in Athexens; and ſome have thought it | or King wie- 
a very large one,wherein wereto be found ten ſtables for horſes;cight Towers, ' r9's Galleon, 
beſides Fiſh-ponds, Gardens; Tricliniums, and many fair rooms paved with | of whac Bulk. 
Agath, and precious (tones, But nothing was impoſlible unto Archimedes, the 
learned Contriver thereof ; nor ſhall we queſtion his removing the earth, when 
he finds an immoveable baſe to place his Engine upon it. | 

- 9. Therelationof Plu:arch of a youth Sparra,that ſuffered a Fox concealed 
under his robe to tear out his bowels, before he would either by voice or coun- Fs Lat 
renance betray his theft ; and cheother of the Spartan Lad,that with the ſame 5177." _ 
reſolucion ſuffered a coal from the Altar co burn his arm,alchough defended by this and the 
che Author that writes his life, is I perceive miſtruſted by men of Judgement, following 
and the Author with an ai#zt;is made to falve himſelf, Aſſuredly it was a noble ; ><Qions, 
Nation that could afford an hint to ſuch inventions of patience, and upon | 
whom, if not ſuch vericies,atleaſt ſuch verifimilicies.of fortitude were placed. 
Werethe ſtorie true,they would have made the only Diſciples for Zexo, & the 
S$roicks,and might perhaps have been perſwaded to laugh in Phaleris his Bull. 

10. If any man ſhall content his belief with the ſpeech of Balaams Als, wirhe | 
out a belief of that of Iſabomers Camel,or Livies Oxgif any man makea doubt | 
of Giges ring in ?uſtinas, or conceives be mult be a Jew that believes the Sabba- | 
tical river in foſephas.lf any man will ſay he doth nor apprebend how the:taylof 
an African Weather out-weigheth the body of a good Calf, that is,an hundred | 
pound, according unto Leo Africanns, or deſires before belief,to behold fach a | 
creature as is the Ruck in Paxlas Vexerns, for my part | ſhall not be angry with | 
his incredulity. | 

11. If any one ſha'l receive as ſtretcht or fabulous accounts what is deliver- 
edof Cocles, Scevela and Cartias, the ſphere of Archimedes, the ſtorie of the 
Amazons,the taking of the City of Babylon,not known to ſome therein in three | Farſa!/oni 
days after; that the nation was deaf which dwelt at the fall of N;/as,the laugh- | H'ſorics 
ingand weeping humour of Heraclitzs and Democritas, with many more, he 
ſhall nor want ſome reaſon and the authority of Larcelorti. 

12. If any man doubt of the ſtrange Antiquities delivered by Hiſtorians, as 
of the wonderfull corps of Antexs ——_— a thouſand years after hisdeach 
by Serrorius. Whether there were no deceit in thoſe fragments of the Ark fo 
common to be ſeen in the days of Bero/us, whether the Pillar which foſephns 
beheld long ago, Terrm/lianlong after, and Bartholomens de Saligniaco, and 
Borchardss long ſince, be the ſame wich that of Zors wife; whether this 
werethe hand of Paxl, or that which is commonly ſhewn the head of Peter, 
if any doubt, I ſhall not much diſpute with their ſuſpicions. If any man | 


| 


ſhall not believe the Turpentine berwixt Zeruſalem and Bethlem, under 
which the Virgin ſuckled our Saviour, as ſhe paſſed berween thoſe Cicies ; 
Uu2 or 


It IA a 
_—_— —— 


Ps a nn eg — — 


8.1t had been a ſight only.ſecond-unto.the Ark,to have beheld the great Syr4- | Tye gyracuſia 
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contrary ro 
Reaſon. 


- |ed.So is it alſo in matters of common belief , whereunto neither can we indubi- 


- | which attaining unto the hem of his yeſture, acquired a ſudden faculty ro cure 
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| or the figtree of Bethany ſhewed to this day , whereon Zachess aſcended to 
| behold our Saviour ; I cannot tell how to enforce his belief,nor do I think it re-| 
| quiſice to atrempr it. For,as it is no reaſonable proceeding to compell a religion, | 
! or think to enforce our-own belief upon anorher,who cannot without the con- | 
currence of Gods ſpirit, have any indubicable evidence of things thatare obtrud.- ! 


rably aſſent, without the co-operation of our ſenſe or reaſon, wherein conſiſts 
the principlesof perſwaſion.For, as the babit of Faith in Divinity is an Argu- 
ment. of things unſeen, anda ſtable aſſent unto things inevident,upon authority 
of rhe divine Revealer: So the belief of man which depends upon humane teſti- 
mony, is buta ſtaggering aſſent unto the affirmative, noc without ſome fear of | 
the ive. Andaschere is required the Word of God, or infuſed inclination 
unto the one, ſo muſt the actual ſenſation of our ſenſes,ar leaſt che non-oppoſi- 
tion of our reaſons'procure eur aſſent and acquicſcencein the other. So when 
Exſebins an holy Writer affirmeth, there grew aſtrange and nnknown plant 


r 


near the ſtatue of Chriſt, ereQted by his Hemarroidal patient in the. Goſpel, 


all diſeaſes. -he ſaich- he ſaw che ſtatua in his days, bath. ic found in 
| many men ſo muck-as humane belief ? Some believing,others opinioning,a third 
ſuſpe&ingir might be otherwiſe.  For-indeed, in matrers of belief the under- 
ſtanding afſcntingunto the relation; either for the authoricy of che perſon, or 
the probability of the object, although there may bez a contidence of the one, 
yer if there be not a ſatisfaftionin the other , there will ariſe ſuſpenſions, nor | 
can we properly believe untill ſome argument of reaſon, or of our proper ſenſe 
convince or determine our dubitations, | | 

And thus it is alſo in matters of - certain and experimented truth :for if unto 
f one that never heard thereof, a man ſhould undertake to perſwade the affe- 
ions of the Load-ſtene , or that Jet and Amber attraRteth ſtraws andlight 
bodies, there would be lictle Rhecorick in the authority of Ariſtotle, Pliny, 
or any other. Thus although ic be erue that the ſtring of a Luce or Viol will 
ſir upon the troak of an'Uniſon or Diapazon inanother of the ſame kind;that 
| Alcanna being green, will ſuddenly infeR the nails and other. parts with a dura- | 
ble red ; that a Candle out of a Musket will pierce through an Inch- board, or 
an urinal force a nail through a Plank ; yet can few or none believe thus much 
withour a viſible experiment. Which notwithſtanding fals out more happily for 
| knowledge ; for theſe relations leaving unſatisfaRion in the Hearers, do ftir up 
ingenuous dubjofities unto experiment, aud by an exploration of all, prevent | 
| deluſion in any. : | | 
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CuanP, X X. 
of ſome Relations whoſe truth we fear, 


F- aun As there are many Relations whereto we cantor aſſent,and make 
ſome doubt thereof, ſo chereare divers others whoſe yerities we fear;agd 
heartily wiſh there were na truch clicremn. | 

I, It is an unſufferable affranc unto filiall piery,ard a deepdiſcouragement 
unto the expeRation of allaged Parents, -who ſhall but read che ſtory of chag 


famein the frazen embraces of age, we ewes a name for this ; wherein Pe- 


| diſclaim his faith for the redemption of his joy ph preſeatly poyaare him, to 
j of chis Chriſlian 


| /xms.And though the blindneſs of ſome ferities have ſavaged on the badies of 


che arms of hisaſſailine, and carowſed with him in che skull of her facher, For 
my part,} ſhould have doubted the operaxion of antimony,where ſuch a pation 


2.While we laugh at che ſtory of P7gaalcen,and receive as a fable that be, 
in love with a ſtatue ; we,cannor bur tear jt may be true, what isdelivered.t 
Horodotus concerning thes£gyprianPollinRors,or ſuch as apnoinred the dead 
chat ſome th:reof were found.un the aft of carnality with them. From wits thar 
ſay *cis more then incontinency for Hylas to ſport with Hecuba,and yourh to 


ro be ſerved up only at the Table of Arreas, «6a 


tronius Or Martial cannot relieve us.. ./The.tyrannie of MHexentins did never 
equall che vitiolity of this /zcabus,chat cquld,embrace corruption, and makea 
Miſtreſs of the grave, thar could not refift che dead prorecgion of heauty, 
whoſe quick invitements ſcarce excuſe-ſu agen. Surgh, i ſuch depravities 
there be yet alive,deformity need not Flppir;n0r will the eldeſt hopes becyer 
ſuperannuared, ſince death hach ſpurs,and carcaſſes have been courted. 


3. I am heartily ſorry, and wiſhir were not true, what ro the diſhonour of 
Chriſtianity isaffirmed of the 1ca/an ; who after he bad inyeigled his enemy to | 


prevent repentance, and aſſare his cternaldeath, The villany 0 Ars 
exceeded che perſecution of Heathens,whoſe malice was neyer fo Longiminous 
as to reach the ſoul of their enemies ; or co.extend unto the exile of their E/- 


the dead, and been ſo injurious unto worms, . as to dilenter the bodies of the 
deceaſed ; yer bad they therein no deſign upon the [pul ; and have been fo far 


fation of their revenge they wiſht them many ſouls,and were it in their power 
would have reduced them unto life again. Iris a great depravity in our naturee, 
and ſurely an affeQtion that ſomewhat ſavoureth of hell, rodefire the ſociery, 
or comfort ſelves in the fellowſhip of others that ſuffer with us , bur to pro- 
cure the miſeries of others in thoſe extremities, wherein we hold an hope to 
have no ſociety our ſelves,is me thinks a ſtrain above Lucifer, and a project 
beyond the primary ſeduction of hell. 

4.1 hopeit is not true,and ſome indeed have probably denied,what is record- 
ed of the Monk that poyſoned Henry the Emperour, in a drayght of the holy 
Euchariſt. *Twas a ſcandalous wound unto Chriſtian Religion, and I hope all 
Pagans will forgive it, when they ſhall read that a Chriſtian was poyſonedina 
cupof Chriſt, and received his, bane in a draught of his ſalvation. Had he beleiy- 


ſelf received an agrravation in that opinion. It much commendeth che inno- | 


barbarous Queen , who after ſhe bad beheld her raggl Parents ruin,lay yetin |. 


would not work; *cwas an acme thinks beyond Antbropophagy,and a cup fig | 


from the deltruQtion.of chat, or deſires of a perpetual death, that for the ſaciſ- | 


Who tied 
dead and liy- 
ing bodi:s 
together, _ 


Long-hand:d. 


ed Tranſubſtanriation, he would have doubted the eff: , and ſurely the fin ic | 


cency of our forefathers, and the ſimplicity of thoſe times, whoſe Laws could ; 

never dream fo high a crime as parricide : whereas this at the leaſt may ſeem 

to out-reach tha: fa, and to exceed the regular diſtinAtions of murder. I will 
not 


——— 


| 


| 


Hujus forine 


malta in biſts- 


74a bor rib: lis 


; NESS ORE 


Who writ De - 


Antiquis de- 
perditis,or of | 


inventions 
loſt. 


{live over 


| nay de eſtcemed monſtrous. They omit of monſtroſity as they fall” from their | 


{ſpirits of many long before chat time will find but naked habitations: and 


JR" CNS 
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not ſay what ſfinit was toaR it; yer may it ſeema kind of martyrdom to ſuffer 
by it. For, although unknowingly, he died for Chriſt his ſake, and loſt his life 
in the ordained teſtimony of his death. Cercainly, had they known ir, ſome 
noble zeales would ſcarcely have refaſed ic; rather adventuring their own 
death, then refuſing the memorial of his. - ; | | 
Many other accounts like theſe we meet ſometimes in hiſtory, ſcandalous un - 

to Chriſtianity, and even unto humanity ; whoſe verities nor only, but whoſe 
relations honelt minds do deprecate. For of fins heterocliral, and ſuch as want 
either name or preſident, there is oft times a fin even intheir hiſtories. We de- 
fireno records of ſuch enormities ; fins ſhould be accounted new, thar ſo ch 


ratity; for,men count ic veniall ro err with their forefathers,and fooliſhly con- 
ceivethey divide a finin its ſociety. The pens of men may ſufficiently expariate | 
without theſe ſingularities of villany ; For, as they encreaſe the hatred of vice: 
in ſome, ſo do they enlarge the theory of wickedneſs-in all. ' And this is one 
ching that may make lacter ages worſe then were the former, For, the vicious 
examples of Ages paſt, poiſon the curioſity of theſe preſet, affording a hint of | 
finunco ſeduceable ſpirits, and ſoliciting thoſe' unto the imitation of them, 
whoſe heads were niever ſo perverlly principted asro invent them. In this kind 
we commend the wiſdom and goodneſs of Galt, who would nor leave unco | 
the world roo ſubrile a Theory .of poiſons ; unarming chereby the malice 
of yvenemous ſpirits , whoſe ignorance muſt be: contented wich Sublimate and. 
Arſenick. For, ſurely there are ſubriler vencnations, ſuch'as will invilibly de- 
ſtroy,andlike the Baſllaks of beaven.In things of this nacure ſilence commend- 
eth hiſtory : *cis' the veniable part of things loſt ; wherein there mult never 
rica Pancirollus, nor remain any Regiſter but thar of hell, | : 
And yet,ifas ſome Stoicks opinion;and Sezeca himſelf diſputeth,theſe unruly 
affeQions that make us fin ſuch-prodigies,and even fins themſelves be animals , 
there is an hiſtory of Africa and ſtory of Snakes in theſe. And if the tranſani- 


|mationof P3thagoras or method thereof were rrue, that the ſouls of men tranſ- | 


ed into ſpecies anſwereing their former natures : ſome men muſt ſurely |- 
many Serpents, and cannot eſcape thar very brood whoſe fire Satan 
entered. 'An chough the objeQtion of Plaro ſhonld rake place, that bodies 
ſabjeRed unto corruprion, muſtfail at laſt before the period of all things, and 


| Hoke ing fewer in number, mult leave ſome ſouls apart unto themſelves , the] 


meeting no affimilables wherein to reat their nacures, muſt certainly antici- 
pate ſuch natural deſolations. | 
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' repine at death in the ſociety of all things that ſuffer under it. Had not 
| almoſt every man ſuffered by the preſſe; or were not the tranny thereof 
become wniverſall; I had not wanted reaſon for complaint : but in times 

1 have hved to behold the higheſt perverſion of that excellent invention , the name 
of his Majeſty defanied, the honour of Parliament depraved, the writings of 

both deprevedly, enticipatively , counter feitly imprinted; complatsss may ſeem ridi- 

culous in private perſons ,. and men of my condition may be as incapable of affronts 
as hopeleſſe of their reparations. And rruly had not the duty 7 owe unto the impor- 
runity of friends, and the allegiance I muſt ever acknowledge unto truth , prevails 
ed with me; the inattivity of my diſpoſition might have made theſe [offerings £078 
tinuall, and time that brings other things to light , ſhould have ſatisfied me in the 


| many things of trath moſt falſly ſet forth; in this latter could not but think my 
| I, felf engaged: for though we have n0 power to reareſſe the former , yet in the other 
3 reparation being Within our ſelves , T have at preſent repreſented unto the world 4 
1 | I full and intended copy of that Piece Which Was moſp prey and ſurreptitionſly 
k 2 publiſhed before. © 
= - This I confe 2ſſe about ſeven years paft, with ſom? ther of affe nity thereto, fat 
| my private exerciſe and fatts faction, V4 had at leaſurable hours compoſed . which be- 
ing communicated unto one, it became common unto many, and was by tranſcription 
ſeceeſſrvely corrupted untill it arrived in a moſt depraved Copy at the Preſſe. He 


forall expreſcions therein, will eaſily diſcern the intention was not publick > and 
| bring 4 private exerciſe diretted to my ſelf”, what is delivered therein was rather 
Fl cri unto me then an example or rule unto any other: and therefore if 
1 there be any ſi ngularity therein correſpondent unto the private conceptions of any 
1 man, it doth not advantage them; or if diſſentaneons thereunto, it no wayover- 
ti throwes them. Tt Was penned in ſuch a place and with ſuch ddvantage , that (I 
prote#) from the frft ſetting of pers unto paper , TI had nat the aſciſtence of” any 
good book; Whereby to. promote my invention, or relieve my memory; and there. 
fore there might be many real lapſes therein, which others might take notice of, 
and more that T ſu ſpeed my ſelf. 11 was ſet doWn many years paſt, and was the 
ſenſe of my conceptions at that time , not an immutable law unto my advancing 
judgement az all times, and therefore there might be many things therein Pranfe- 
A 2 _ ble 


Erntinh that man were greedy of life , who ſhould FR re #0 tibe gy" | 
the world were at an end; and he muſt needs be very impatient, who would 


remedy of its oblivion. But becauſe things evidentl falſe axe. not onely Printed, but . 


that ſhall purſue that work, and ſhall take notice of ſundry particalarities and per-. 


*®, 


 Wnto my pre 


takers in a ſoft and flexible ſenſe. ; and not to be called unto the 
Laftly, all that is contained therein is in ſubmiſſion unto ma... 
, and as 1 have declared ſhall no further father them then the 
Lijndgen ſhall authorize thens; under favour 'of which confede- 

terecy publick , and committed the truth thereof to every 
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OR my Religion; thoughthere beſyycral 
-ceircomftances that -m 
worlt F have none, at'alt, as the ge- 
rural} courſe of my ſtudies, the indifferen- 
| cy of my behayiour, and'difcourſc, in mat- 

rets' of Religion, neither violently defending one, 

.. nor withrhar commenardour and*cantention oppa- 
ſing ayother ; yet in #eſpighr hereof Tdare wirhaur 
ubidaicn , alfwate the honourable ftife of a Chri-' 
F Man: not that F meerly. owe this title to the Font, 
FE 5 my education, or clime whercin F was born, as being. 


; 7 L Country: Buc having » in wy riper years, and _con- 
FF fired judgements Dive nd ccniiier at Lfind'my. 
LS If obliged by the ptinciples of Grace, andthe law 


"ſ; of tine own reaſon, to embrace vo orher.name bur 


this ; 'neither doth herein my zeal fo far make me fors 

Þ 3 ger the generall, charity; 'I owe unto humanity, as 

bs 1 "he 0 hate then pity Tarks, Infidels, and (what is 

3} ) Jews. nr: ranges. fr felf to enjoy that 

W- happy ftile, then maligning thoſe who refuſe 6 glo- 
by rious a title, ©,” 


| q : © "508. 2 But becauſe the name gf a Chiiffian.iz be- | 


come too georhal ro exptefle or faith , there being 
a Geography of Religions a5 well as Lands , and eye- 
v7 Clime diſtinevifhed not oncly by their Laws and 

- Limits,bat circumſcribed by their do@rines and rules 
of Faith ;" To be' particular, I am of that reformed 
now-oaft Religion , wherein 1 diflike nothidfg bur the 
name , of the ſame belicf our Saviour taught, the 
les difleminated, the Fathers authoriſed , and 

the Mariyts confirmed ; but by the ſiniſter ends of 
Princes, the ambition and avarice of Prelates, and the 
fatall corruption of times, ſo decayed, impaired , and 
fallen from its native Caen ih it required the 
catcfull and charitable hands of theſe times to reſtore 


it ate4f 19 90h integrity : Now the accidentall oc: _ 


. nw on the flender means whereby , the 
low Rd abject l 


| zooda work was ſeton fobt, which in our adverſaries 

\ Feget comm: and fcorn, fills me with wonder, and 

F is the yery ſame objefion the infoltnt Pagans firſt 
caſt at Chriſt and his Diſciples. 

3 SeB8. 3. Yet havel nor ſo ſhaken hands with choſe 

L 2 RR_ Reſolutions, who had rather yencure at large 

- their decayed bottome then bring her _in tobe new 

trim'd in the dock; who had rather proinifcuouſly re- 

tain all, then abtidge any, and obſtinately be what they 

are; then what they have been, as to ſtand in diameter 

, and fwyords point with them : we have reformed from 

them, notagainſt them: for omitting thoſe impro- 

perations cermes of ſcurrility berwixt us , which 

onely differenee out affetions, and not our caufe, 

there "is between us one common name and ap- 

pellation, one faith , and neceflary body of prin- 

.ciples common tO usboth ; and therefore 1 am not 


3 EE I-60 


SECT.'T, 


might perſyade the 
neralf ſcandal of wy 4 nes oe » thena-. 


eirher ro confirme thoſe” principles my 'pa-' 
rents inftilled into ty unwary underſtanding ; or by" 
-« general} conſent proceed in the Religion of my. 


condition of the perſpn"by whem ſo. bundantly while ary conſorts , ' blind with op : # ; F 
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ment; no abuſe my'dev ionatalls Iams 
naturally in ro that , which 
ckrins fuberf{bion biy colin eoliCertl 


ex 
ſhould viola wi 


3 mT} 
circumſtance, there is Andes Bo 
could never hearthe * Ave Mad ,* 
ric Bell without an cleyation, 
or think it a ſufficient warrant, 2. 
becauſc they erred in one cit- 
cumftance, for metoerre inall, 
that is, in filence and dumb con- 
tempt ; whilſt therefore they 
direQted their deyotions to her,” 
I offered mine to God, and re- © Ag 
Aificd the errours of their prayers by rightly ordering 


mine own; Ata folemne Profcfiion T 


and prejudice ,. have fallen into an accefle of ſcorn 
and hagkeek : There are otra LI . 
Roman, and African Churches, folemnities and cere- 

monics,whereofthe wiſcr zeales doe makea Chriftian 

uſe, and ſtand condemned by us ; not as evil ia them- 

ſelyes, but 9s allutements and baites of ſuperſtition 

to thoſe vulgar heads that Jook aſquint on the face of 
truth, and thoſe unſtable judgements that cannot 
conſiſt in the narrow pointand cearre of vertue with- 
out X'reele or agger to the circumference. _ 
See, + As there were many reformers,fo likewiſe 
many rcformations 3 Every Count xceeding ing 
vuntentit way and Method , ah. s 1 as oy 
nationall in:ereft together with their conſtitution and 
clime inclined them , ſome angrily and with extre- 
mity, others calmely , and with mediocrity , not xen- 
dipg, br calily diyiding the community, and leaving 
| A 3 an 
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Gbilizy of a reconciliation, which though 
Jgment tha: f __ PER; 
"MES, | 
on and opinian, may with 
an union in the poles of 
- atk -Y x 


FY Ecence my ſelf neqter, and draw 


There is no Church whoſe eve- 


| double. obligation, ſubſ, 
eavour to obſeryc her C 


es. Ta bciefo where. the Scripture. 
vis my Text; wherethar ſpeaks, 


ck, yet dothey in. no, wiſe confirm the faith of 
bclieycrs.who know that a good cauſe needs 


: notro.be patdon'd: by. paſſion, bur can ſuſtaia it ſelf 


natemoeratediſpate.  * 

* Se. 6. | could fever divide my [clf from any man 
uponche difference of an opiniob, or be angry with 
his judges fox.not agrecing with me in that, from 
"which perhaps wichin a few daics I ſhou!d diſſent my 
(If; Thavc no Genius to diſputes in Religion, and 
Fay- of eh, thought it wiſedome to decline them, e- 
ſpecially upon a-difa 'yantag-, or when the cauſe of 
r:uch might ſuffer in the weakneſs of my patronage : 
"where we defire. to be. informed, 'tis good toconteſt 
with-men above our'(clyes ; bur ta confirm and efta- 


" FIiſh our opinions,,tis beſt to argue with judgments 


xclow our.own, that the frequent ſpoiles and vico- 
r;6s oyer their reaſons may ſerrle in our ſelves an c- 
MNecine, and confirmed opinion of our own. Every 
"man is nora proper Champien . for Truth, nor firto 
take up the Gantler in the-caule of Verity : Many 
fram the jgnorance of theſe Maximes, and an iaconſi. 
ferare zeale unto Truth, baye too r:{hly charged the 
traopes of errour, and remaine as Trophees unto.the 
enemies of Truth; A man be inas juſt poſſeſſion 
tf Truth as of a City, and yer be forced to ſurrender ; 


Fiz therefore fare bettet to.cnjoy her with peace, then 


3} 


and>may-.conceive that . Ny « 
ies. "ferreth 


. ments, whereby I | could ſcarce commine "ves 


eo 7 9 her on a poneel -”; f therefore bo riſe a- 
ny doubts in. my-way,.I do forget them, or atleaſt de- 

: all my berter nk fdgenent and more 
manly reaſon be able to reſolve them ; for I peceiye 


contras / Every .maps: own reaſon. is his beſt Cepidas, and-will 


upon a reaſonable truce, finde a way to looſe thoſe 
bonds wherewith the ſubtilties of error have enchai- 
ned out mote flexible and render judgments, In 
Philoſophy where trach feems double. faced, theres 
no.man more paradoxical! then my ſelf; but in Divi- 
nity I love ro keepthe road, and though not in an 
imphicite, yec an humble faith, follow the” great 


 wicele of tue Church, by which Lmoye,not reſerying 


any proper poles or. motion fromghe cpicycle-of my- 
Fas wand by-this Ay Fe no gap for He- 
refies, Schiſmes or Errors, of. gh atpreſcne 1 hope 
I ſhall notinjure Truth, /to, ſay, 1 hayc no taint or 
tip&urez I muſt conſels my greener ſtudies have been 
polluced with twoor three, notary; begotten in the-- 
lattcr Centuries, bur old and obſolere, ſuch as could 
never hayc been. revived, but by ſuch extravagant 
and irregularheads as mine ; for indeed Herefies pe=. 
niſh/nor wita their. Authors, buclike the river Aretha- . 
ſa, though thcy looſe their currents, in one place, they 
riſe up againc 1n another: one generall, Councill is noc 
able ro. cxcirpate. one {;ngle Hereſie, it may be can- 
celd for the” preſent, buc revolution. of time and the 
like aſpets from Heaven, .will.ceftore 1t, when ie 
. will flouriſh till. it- be condemned. againe 3. for/as 
though there were a” Metempſuchoſts, and the ſoule of 
que man;paſſed into another, opinions do finde after. 
certaine revolutions, men and; mindes -like, thoſe 
that ficſt begat them. . To ſee qur {elycs againe we 
nccd got look for * Platoes yeare ; EH 
eycty man 19 not; onely bimſclf ; - rar, on 
there have been many Diogenes, 7,0. ſto: oils 
apd as: many Timons, though, but. rene wins their for- 
fewofthat name ; men are lived mer fare! and-be_tea-- 
over- againe, the. world is now. ching . aqaine #7. bis 


- it was in ages.:paſt; there wag, {*9* 45 when be de- 


none. then, butchere hath been | 725 opinion 
ſom one ſince that /parallcls him, and {as it were his 
revived ſelfe. a4 40 $9 4 46532516 
_SeF#.7, Now the firſt of mine was that of the Ara« 
bians, that the ſoules of men periſhed with their bo- 
dies, but ſhould yet be raiſed againe ;at the laſt day z 
not thatI did abſolutely conceive a mortality of the 
ſoule;butif char were,which faith not Philoſophy hath 
yet throughly difproyed, and that. both-cnrred+the 
grave togerher, yct 1 held the ſame conceit' thereof 
that we all doe of the body, that itriſe againe. Sure: 
ly it is bur the merits of our unworthy natures, if we 
cepe in darkneſs, untill the laſt alatuos : A ſerious 
reflex upon _my own unworthineſs did ,make-me. 
backward from challengiog this prerogative of ny 
ſoule ; ſo 1 might cnjoy my Saviour at the laſtyL.could 
with patience be nething almoſt unto Eternity. The ſe- 
cond was that of Origen, that God would not perſiſt in 
his-yengeance for eycr,but after a definite time of his 
wrath he would releaſc tie damned ſoules from-:tor- 
ture; Which crrour 1: fel] into upon a ſcriouscons 
templation of the great attridute of God his Mercy; 
and did a litile cheriſh.it ia my felfe, becauſe I found 
therein no- malice;and: a ready weight to ſway me 
from the other extren.c of deſpair, whereunto me- 
lagcholy and contemplative natures: arc: too. cafily 
diſpoſed. A third there. js which L did never politively 
maintaine er praftice, but bavc. ofien- wiſhed it bad 
| becn conſonant to Truth, and net -offcnſive. to my 
Religion, and that is the prayer forthe dead ; where» 
unto I was inclined from ſome: charitable. induce- 


for a friend ar the ringing of 'a Pell, or bohold his 
| corpes 
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. I9--. Theſe. opinions .1 never. majorained with 
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mans ,belief unto.mine,. va on as... 
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by which, means 1 bes 
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eo bo. as well under- 
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ing the communic; 
thac. to deceive bus " 
conſequence by pets 


f Chriſt, bue that old ones ſhould bee 
aut. bee.! 


Chuzchs big Toner in 

Jereticall th ere will] 
rians not onely. divided from: t 
alſo amongi 


Is, {> 3: — _ y in our 

bas NE eſ xj 

e ſuper-herebics, - 
ar 


ger. 'ox economy, of one body 


Ln 'when,.they ſeparate from others _ rh 


Jopirlgs among.themſelyes-; nor contented. K 
generall. breach or Schoromee with, their 
hprchs do ſubdivide and mw ner themſclyes al- 
molt into. Atomes. *Tis true, that men of fingular 
Parts apd umours haye nor been free from Ga- 
.gular opinions and conceits in all ages; retain- 
Ing ſomething . not onely beſide the opinion of 
is; own. Church or any other, bur alſo . an 
articular Author : which notwithſtanding a ſo- 
px judgment may doe without offencegr He- 
xelie. 3 Be there 1s.yer after all the decrees of 
Councills andthe niceties ofthe 5chooles, man 
things, untouch'd, unimagin'd, wherein the Ii- 
beny of an honeſt, reaſon rpay play and Expa- 
riate wich, ſecurity, and farre without the circle of 
anHereſfie. 
-$e#, 9- Asfor thoſe wingy myſteries in Divi: 
pity,, and acry. ſubnlties , in Religion, which 
have unhirg 'd the braines of better heads, they 
pever Janes. the Pia Mater of mines me- 
thinks there bee not impoſlibilities rough in 
Religion foran aye faith; the deepe 
ries ours containes, baye not onely been i 
red, but! maintained by ſyllogifme, and the rule 
of reaſon : I love toloſe my ſelfe-ina ln! 
co purſte my xeaſoh tq an 0h altitude. *Tis my (0- 
lirary. recreation. to poſe my. apprehenſion with 
thoſe involved anigma's and, riddles of the Tri- 
nity» ,with Incarnation. and ReſurreQion. 1 can 
anſwer all the objeftionsof Satan and myrc- 
bcllious reaſon, with. that odde refolution 1 


med of Tertulli-n, Certum eft quia impoſiibile eff, 
Fans re to exerciſe my faith in the eat 


powge y ry ariſc we lmye the | 
Ire hold. no prediQion.. That there - 
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ble and ſubmifliyi ar hu ei 
and thus ]'teach fellow oO by" 


.and eclaimed 
Reaſon to ſtaope unto. the nega x" I be- 
lieve there, was. 0g boſe fruirouc 


vahappy- Preys though i a the ſame 
cha ery. od. forbids it, | 
hid. pe plays oY the. hg bis poively 


wg for had not cauſed ieto 

the earch” I"belicye that the Serpene (if wee 
ſhall guy underſtand it) from his p! 
forme and figure, made his ;motion .00- 
belly before OO curſe. I finde .. the zrpall of 
the Pucellage and. Vieginity of women. which 
God ordained the ewes, .is yery, fallible; Exy 
PEVeNe, and Hiſtory informes mee, that not 


onely ma women likewiſe 
whole Nations | lay __ 


be : whole. bs þ For. 6 do belies. _— 
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'T w | 
concave *the World' Gerda or how hee 


couid makegood" wo Eternities: his fi milirude 


of Triangle,” comprete < ſquare , doth: 
| ſomewhat alluſtrace the Tiith eh ſ'2 


oF our ſouls 2 al! 

that'the 'Fxi ple'Vnity of * Got "there isin us 

hottlirce),. wrfiey of bad; becauſe there 

"iFinus | ifnor three diftint Sbtles; yet dierin 
i 


faculties s tharcari'; and doc ſubMt 2 part indi 


ferent ſubje&s; and yerin | us are ſb united as to 
make'but one ſoul and ſubſtance; 'if one ſoul were 
ſo 'perife&as to inforche three diſlintt bodies , 
_—_ a* petty Triniry':', conceive the diſtin 
dfcbvee. , not divided nor fepatared by the 

cQ) ,--but aQually comprehended in it's 
Vniry andthar is a perke& Trinity. . 'Thaye orrey 
ired the” 'myiczll way of Bithgzora6, and the 


Philoſi 


for in this maſſe of nature there is, a Tor of things 


; Leners) in” their front'z thous h nor i in. ca! tall | 
jt Chara - 


erin Stenography ahi 
thing of Divinity; * which to' "Wi ifer reaſons 
—_ Luminaries 'in the abyſſe'> 'knowled oF 
atid to: judicions beliefs ,” as fcales and' round!es 


t6-mountrhe pi + nl gh pieces of Tore 


Ihever 1a 
Gf ierier; char this HH ble 
is but a piaire'6f the inviſible, wherein, 
85 ina pourtra&t;" things are not *ruely » butin 


nity. ''Thelſever® Se 


equiyecal] lhapes; and #5 they colncerleir ſome. 
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f 29 rel] ſubQance i in that inviſible Fabtick. 
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3. That gee gre nts wherewitli” I recreate 

og is bis wiſedowe , in*whichi am 

ory V-d for the cont arion of this onely , 
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yoke eh at the Ke 'Brft phoned Ris Ei 
Rh bed templations Metapbyſicall , 
humble ſpeculations 'bave' another Ae is 
arc FORE 'to trace and diſcover thoſe expre - 
fio ons he hath left i in his creatures , 'and'th E , 
vious effects of nature. Thete is no dange 
Ae Fe, theſe miyſterics ; no Jorntum | San hes 
FA : Phifoſophy : The world was made to be inha- 
bited by Beafts, but ftudied and conremplated 
by man: "tis. the debt of our reafon we owe un- 
to God, and the homage we y for not being + 
beaſts : without this the world 1s fill as though fe 
kad not been, or as it was before the ſixt day 
; 
when, ag yet there' was not a creatute that could 
conceive, or, ſay there was a wotld. The wiſe- 
dothe of God receives ſmall hour from thoſe 
ya! r heves wehar rudely Gare about , and with 
etoſle ruſt icity admire his works 3 thoſe high- 
| ogaie” him whole Tudicious enquiry into 
Ir ats, and *deliberare reſearch /into his crea- 
tures retlrg. the duty of 'a deyout and Icarnced 
adghiegtl on; | 


ES 


Thetefore 
' Search while this will, and. let thy reaſon 4 


To raſowe truth even t9.uhe a <<baſſ below, 
| the catered Cauſes, and that line _ 


_ _ whit nainre twiſts be able to. wine. 
| 14 by Mk $s will, for wu 
But 10.70 fer cay he exe be known 


- The Devils do-lrom thee, bat boſe da - >4hN] meteonts: 


. Build nat thy glory, but $axfound thy creauares. L 
Teach. 


reſt Tdea's of goodnefſe ; con-. 


_ 


Teach my indeevours ſo thy works to read, 

That learning them, in i bee I may proceed. 

Give thou my reaſon that inſiruftive flight, _ 
Whoſe weary wings may on thy hands fl light. 
Teach me to ſoare aloft, yet ever ſo, 

When near the ſunne, to ſ{cop og 4in below. 

Thus ſhall my humble feathers jafely hover,  .. 
And though near earth , more then the beavens diſcover. 
And then at laſt, when homeward I ſhall drive 
Rich with the Spoyles of nature to my hive, 
There will I fit , he that + if 6719 9 

Buy ing thy praiſes , which ſhallnever die, 

Till decrh ng , pot eta glory 
Bid me go 0n in a more laſting ſlory. 


| And this isalmoſt all wherein an humble creature may 


endeayour to requite, and ſome way to retribute un- 
to his Creator ; for if not, he that ſaycth Lord, Lord; 
bat be that doth the will of bus Father , be. ſayed ; cer- 
tainly our wills muſt be our performances , and our 
intents make out our ations; otherwiſe our pious 
Iabours ſhall find anxiety in their grayes, and our 
beſt endeayours not hope, but fear a reſurreQion. 
SeF#. 14. There is but one firſt cauſe, and four 
ſecond cauſes of all things; ſome are without effi- 
cient, as God, others without matter,as Angels; fome 
without form , as the firſt matter ; but every Eſſence 
created or uncreated , hath its finall cauſe , and ſome 
poſitive end both of its Eflence and operation 3 This 
3s the cauſe I grope after in he works of nature z on 
this hangs the providence of God to raiſe ſo beauteous 
a ftruure, as the world and the creatures thereof, 
was buthis Artzbut their ſundry and divided. ope- 
rations with their predeſtimated ends , are from the 
Treaſury ofhis wiſedome. In the cauſes, nature, and 
affc&ions of the Eclipſe of Sun and Moon, there, is 


moſt excellent ſpeculation ; but to profound farther, 


and- to' contemplate a reaſon why his providence 
bath' ſo diſpoſed and ordered their motions, in that 
vaſt circle, as to conjoyn and obſcure cach other, is, 
aſweeter picce of reaſon, and adiyiner point of Phi-, 
loſophy ; therefore ſometimes and in ſome things 
there appears to me -as much Divinity in Galen his 
Book De uſu partium, as in Suarez Metaphylicks : Had 
Ariſtotle been as curious in the enquiry of this cauſe 
as he was of the other, he had not left behind him an 
imperfedt picce of Philoſopby,but an abſo]ute tralt of 
Divinity. | : cabs : 
SeBt.t5. Natura nibil agit ſruſlra, is the onely in- 
diſputable Axiome in Philoſophy : there are no.Gre- 
reſques in nature;not any thing framed to fill up empt 
cantons , & unneceſlary ſpices z in the moſt imperfe 
creature, and ſuch as were not preſeryed.in the Arke , 
but haying their ſceds and pot les in the womb of 
pature, arc every where, where the power of the Sun 
is; in theſe is the wiſedome of his hand diſcoyered : 
Our.of this rank Solomen choſe the object of his admi- 
ration; indeed what reaſon may not go to ſchoole to 
the wiſdome of Bces , Aunts , and Spiders} what wiſe 
hand teacheth them to do what reaſon cannot teach 
us ? ruder heads ſtand amazed at thoſe prodigious 
pieces of nature; Whales , Elephants , Dromidaries , 
and Camels ; theſc 1 confeſle , are the Coloſſus and 
Majcftick pieces of ker hand; but in theſe narrow Ene 
ins there is more curious, Mathematicks, and the 
civility of theſe little Citizens , more neatly ſet forth 
the wiſdome of their Maker; Who admires not Regio- 
Montazus his Fly beyond his Eagle , or wonders not 
more at the operation of two ſouls in thoſe little 
bodies, than but one in the trunck ofa Cedar? I could 
neyer content my contemplation with thoſe general! 
:eces of wonder , the flux and reflux of the Sea , the 
increaſe of Nile , the conyerſion of the Needle tothe 


(9) 


Notth , and have fudied to match and paralel thoſe 
in the wore obvious and neglefcd pieces of Nature , 
which without further trayel] I can do in the Coſmo- 
A phy of my ſelf; we carry with us the wonders we 

ek withour us: There is all Africa, and ber prodi- 
gies in usz we are that bold and adventurous piece 
of nature, which he that fludics, wiſely learns in a 
compendivem , what others labour at in adiyided picce 
andendlefſe volume. 

Se. 16. Thus there are two Books from whe 
I colle& my Divinity ; beſides that written one of 
God , another of bis ſcryant Nature, that uniyerſall 
and publike Manuſcript , that lies expans'd unto the 
eyes of. all; Thoſe that never ſaw him in the one, 
haye diſcoyered him in the other : This was the 
Scripture and Theologie of the Heathens ; the natu- 
rall motion of the Sun made them pire him, 
than its ſupernaturall ſtation did the of Iſ- 
rael ; the ordinary effec of nature wrought more ad- 
miration in them, than ir the other all his miracles; 
ſurely the Heathens knew better how to joyn and 
read theſe myſticall letters , than we Chriſtians, who 
caſt a more carclefle eye on theſe. common Hiero- 
glyphicks, and diſdain to ſuck Divinity from the 

owers of Nature. Nor do I ſo forget God ,as to 
adore the name of Nature ;z which I define not with 
the Schools, the-principle of motion and reſt , bats 
that ſtreight and regular line, that ſettled and con- 
ſtant courſe the Wiledome of God hath ordained the 
aQtions of his Creatures , according to their ſeyerall 
kinds. To make a reyolution every day » is the na- 
ture of the Sun , becauſe thar ——_— courſe which 
God hath ordained it, from which it cannot ſwerye, * 
by a faculty from that voice which firſt did giye it 
motion. Now this courſe of Nature God ſeldome al-- 
ters or perycrts , but like an excellent Artift hath ſo 
contriyed his work that with the ſelf ſame inftru- 
ment without a new creation he may cffe& his ob» ' 
ſcureſt delignes. Thus he ſweetneth the Water with 
a Wood , preſcrveth the creatures in the Ark, which 
the blaſt of his mouth might haye as eaſily created * 
for God is like a skilfull Geometrician , who when 
more my and with one ſtroke of his Compaſle , he 
might deſctibe or divide a right line , had yet rather 
do this in-a circle or longer way ; according to the 
conſtituted and foxelaid principles of his Art: yet this 
rule of his he doth ſometimes peryert , to acquaine 
the worle with his Prerogative , leſt the nga of 
our reaſon ſhould queſtion his power , and conclude 
he could not; and thus I call the effefts of nature the 
works of God, whoſe hand and inftrumeat ſhe onely 
is; and therefore to aſcribe his aftions unto her , is 
to deyolye the honour of the principall agene, upon 
the inſtrument ; which if with reaſon we may dos then 
let our hammers riſe up and boaſt they have built our 
houſes , and our pens receive the honour of our writ, 
ing. Ihold there is a generall beauty in the works of 
God , and therefore no deformity in any kind or ſpe- 
cies of creature whatſoeyer : I cannot tell by what 
Logick we call a Toad, a Bear, or an Elephanc, ugly, 
they being created in thoſe outward ſhapes and figures 
which beſt expreſſe thoſe ations of their inward. 
forms. And having paſt that generall Viſication of 
God , who ſaw that all that he bad made was » 
that is, conformable to his will , which abhors defor- 
mity, and is the rule of order and beauty ; there is no 
deformity but in monſtroſity , wherein notwithſtand- 
ing there is a kind of beauty , Nature ſo ingeniouſly 
contriving the irregular parts , as they become ſome- 
times more remarkeable than the principall Fabrick, 
To ſpeak yet more narrowly,there was never any thing 
ugl wichitand or mis-ſhapen, but the Chaos where- 
in tothiog, to ſpeak ſtrickly > there was no deformity 

7” In Ten mY | becauſe; 


impregnant by the 


becauſe no fotm, nor was it yet 
yoice of God :” Now nature is not at variance with 
art; nor art with nature; they being both the ſeryants 


of his providence: Artis che perfection of Nature : 
Were the world gow as it was the ſixth day,there were 
yer a Chaos * Nature harh made one World , and Art 
another. In brief; all things are artificiall , for Na- 
ture is the Art of God. | 
Sef.17. This is the ordinary and open way of his 
providence, which Arr and Induſtry have in a good 
part diſcovered , whoſe effefts we may foretell with- 
outan Oracle: to foreſhew theſe is not Propheſic , 
but oftication. There is another way full of 
Meanders and Labyrinths , whereof the Deyil and 
Spirirs haye no exaft Ephemetides,and that is a more 
particular and obſcurcx Method” of his providence, 
dircQing the operations of individualls and fingle E(- 
ſences; this we call Fortune, that ſerpentine & crook- 
ed line, wherchy he draws thoſe ations his wiſedome 
intends in a more unknown and ſecret way 3 This 
cryptick and inyolved Method of his providence haye 
Feyer admired, nor can I relate the hiſtory of my life, 
the occurrences of my dayes, the eſcapes of dangers, 
and hits of chance with a Fezo las Manosto Fortune, 
- Ora bare Gramercy to my good ſtars: Abraham might 
have thought the Ram in the thicket came thither 
by accident 5 humane reaſon would haye faid, that 
mere chance conyeyed Moſes inthe atk to the ſight 
of Pharaohs daughter : what a Labyrinth is there in the 
ſtory of Teſeph, able to convert a Stoick ? Surely there 
are in cycry wans life certaine rubs, doublings and 
wrenches, which pafſe a while under the effcfts of 
chance, but at the faſt well examined, proye the'mere 
hand of God: *T was not dumbe' chance , that todiſ- 
cover the Fougade or Powder plot, contrived a mif- 
carriage im the Letter, I like the victory of 88. the 
better for that one occurrence which our enemics im- 
pured to our diſhonour,and the partiality of Fortune, 
to wit, the tempeſts and contrariety of Winds, King 
Philip did not detrat from the Nation , when he ſaid, 
he ſent his armado to fight with men, and not to com- 
bate with the winds. Where there is a manifeſt diſ- 
proportion betweenthe powers and forces of two ſe- 
verall agents , upon a maxime of reaſon we may pro-' 
mife the viQtory to the ſuperiour ; but when unex- 
eed accidents ſlip in,and unthought of occurrences 
mreryene, theſe muſt proceed from a power that owes 
no obedience to thoſe axioms : where, as in the writ- 
ing upon the'wall; we behold the hand, but fee not 
the ſpring that'moyes it. The ſucceffe of that pery 
Province of Holland ( of which the grand Seigneur 
proudly faid, That if they ſhould trouble hirm as 
they did the Spaniard , he would ſend his men with 
ſhovels and picke, axes , and throw it into the Sea) I 
cannot altogether aſcribe to the ingenuity and indu- 
free the prope, but to.the mercy of God, that bath 
diſpoſed chem ro ſuch a thriving Genizsz and to the 
will of his providence , that difpoſeth her favour to 
each Country in their preordinate ſeaſon. All cannot 
be happy at once , for becauſe the glory of one State 
depends uponthe ruin of another, there is a reyolu- 
tion and viciſſitude of their greatnefſe, and muſt obey 
the ſwing of that whele, not moyed by Intelligences, 
but by the hand of God, whereby all Eftates atiſe to 
theit Zebirh and yerticall points , according to their 
iy rr petiods. For the lives not only of men, 
but of Common-weales, and the whole world run 
not uponan Helix that ſtill enlargeth, but on a Circle, 
where arriving to their Meridian, they decline in 
obſcurity, and fall under the Horizon again. 
- Se&.1$. Theſe muſt not therefore be named the ef- 
feats of Fortune, butin a relative way, & as we term 
the works of nature; it was the ignorance of mans rea- 
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ſon that begat this yery name, andby a careleſſe cerm 

miſcalled the providence of God forthere is no li- 

berty for cauſes to operate ina looſe and ſtraglm 

way, nor avy effe@ whatſocyer, but hath irs warranc 

from ſome uniyerſall or ſupcriorcauſe. *'Tis not a 

ridiculous deyotion to ſay a prayer before a game at 

Tables ; for eyen in ſortilegies,:nd matters of greateſt 

uncertainty, there is a ſerlrd and preordered courſe of 

effeas ; ir iswe that are blind, not Fortune : becauſe 
oureyec is too dim to diſeoyer the myſtery of her cf- 
fe&s ; we fooliſhly paint her blind,and hoodwink the 
providence of the Almighty. I cannot juſtifie thac 
contemptible Proverb , That Fools only are fortunate , 
or that inſolent Paradox , That a wiſe man out of the 
reach of Fortune; much lefſe thoſe opprobrious Epi- 
thets of Poets, Whore, Baud, and Strumpet. 'Tis I con- 
feſſe the common fate of men of ſingular gifts of 
mind, to be deftitute of thoſe of fortune, which doth 

not'any way deje@ the Spirit of wiſer judgements , 

who throughly underſtagd the juſtice of this proceed- 

ing ; and being enriched with higher donartives, caft a 

more carelefſe eye on theſe vulgar parts of felicity. 

Itis a moſt unjuſt ambition todelire ro engrofle the 

mercies of the Almighty , nor ro be content with the 

goods of mind, without a poſſcfſion of thoſe of body 
or fortune : andit is an errour worſe then hereſfic, to 
adore thoſe complementall and circumſtantial pieces 
of felicity , and underyalue thoſe perfeions and eſ- 
ſentiall points of happinefſe, wherein we reſemble our 
maker. To wiſer defires,it is ſatisfation enough tode- 
ſerve, though not to enjoy the favours of fortune: ler 
providence provide for fools : *tis hot partiality, bur 
equity in God , who deales with us but as our naru- 
rall parents, thoſe that are able of body and mind, he 
leaves to their deſerts : to thoſe of weaker merits he 
imparts a larger portion , and pieces out the defet of 
one » by the acceſle of the. other. , Thas have we no 
juſt quarrell with Nature, for leaving us naked; or to 
envic the horns, hoofs,skins, and furres of other Crea- 
tures; being provided with reaſon , that can ſupply 
themall. We need not Jabour with ſo many argu- 
ments to conſute judicial! aftrology : for if there be 
a truth therein, it doth not injure Divinity. If to be 
borne under Mercery difpoſeth us to be witty, under 
Iupiter to be wealthy; 1 doe not owe a knee unto theſe, 
but unto that mercifull hand that hath ordered my in- 
different and uncertaia nativity unto ſuch beneyolous 
aſpects. Thoſe that hold that all things were goyern- 
ed by Fortune had not erred, had they not perſiſted 
there. ThERomans that creed a templeto Fortune , 
acknowledged therein,though in a blinder way, ſome- 
what of Divinity, for in a wiſe ſuppuration, all things 
begin and end in the Almighty. There is a nearer 
Way to Heayen then Homers Chain : an cafic Logick 
may conjoine Heayen and earth in one argument, and 
with lefſe then a Sorites, reſolve all things into God. 
For though we chriſten effeAs by their moſt ſenſible 
and reareſt cauſes, yet is God the truce ard infallible 
cauſe of all: whoſe concourſe though it be generall, 
yet doth it ſubdiyide it ſelf into the parricular aftions 
of every thing, and is thar ſpirit, by which each ſingu- 
lar cffence not onely ſubſiſts , but performes its ope- 
ration. 

SeF. 19. The bad conſtruftion,and perverſe comment 
on theſe pairof ſccond cauſes , or viſible hands-of 
God, haye perverted the devotion of many unto A- 
theiſme z who forgetting the honeſt adviſoes of Faith, 
have liſtned'unto-the con{piracie of Paſſion and Rea» 
ſon. Ihave therefore alwaies endeavoured to com- 
poſe thoſe fewds and angry diſſenſions between affe- 
Qion, faith and redion : forthere is in our ſbul a kind 
of Tciumvirate, or Triple government of three com- 


petitors , which diftra& rhe peace ofthis our Com- 
mon- 


mion-wealth , not lefle then did that other the Stare 
of Rome. _ 0122 $6450 

' As Reaſon/is arebell unto Faith, ſo Paſſion unrs 

Reaſon 3 As the propoſitions of Faith ſeem abſurd b1- 
to Reaſon : ſo the Theorems of Reaſon nnts Paſſion, 
and both unto Reaſon : yet a mederate and peacea- 
ble diſcrerien may ſo ftate ahd order the rhatrer z-thar 
they may be all Kibgs 5 and yer make ble one Monar- 
chy , every one — his Soyeraighty aid Prero. 
garive in a due time an = according to the re- 
ſtraint and limit of circuraſtance. There is, as'in 
Philoſophy, ſoin Divinity ,, ſturdy doubrs, and-bvi- 
ſterous objections , wherewith the unhappinefle of 
vur knowledge too neerly acquaihteth us. Mere of 
theſe no man hath known then my ſelf, which 1 con- 
feſſe I conquered ; not in a martiall poſture, but on 
my knees. For our indeayoutrs ate not orcly to com- 
bate with doubts , bur alwairs to diſpute wich the De- 
vi) : che villany of that Spitir rakes a hint of Infidelity 
from out Studies, and by demonſtrating 4 naturality 
in one way , makes us miſtruſt a miracle in another, 
Thus having peruſed the Archidoxis and redd the ſe- 
cret Sympathies of thifigs; he #vuld diſſyade my be- 
lief from the miracle of che Brazen Serpent; make 
me conecit that image worked by Sympathy, and was 
butan #gyprian trick co cute their diſeaſes withour 
wiracle. Again, having ſeen ſorrie experitnents of 
Biinmen, arid having teal fattc more of Naphtha, he 
whiſpered to my curioſity ; the fire of the Altar 
might be naturall, and bid me miſtruſt a miracle in 
El1at, wiien he Ehttenched the Altar round with watet; 
for that inflamable ſubſtance yields niot eaſily unto. was 
ter; but flames-in the Armes of its Aritagodift : and 
thus would he inveagle my beliefto think the combu- 
ſtions of Sodome migbt be hatutfall, and tharthete was 
an aſphaltick & bituminous nature in that lake before 
the fite of Gomorrah : I know that Main is now plen- 
tifolly gathered ih Calabfid: and Foſophws tells me, in 
his daies it waSas plentifull in Arabia; the Deyil'there-" 
fote mate thearere,where was then the miracle iti the 
diics of Moſes; The Iſradlite ſaw but that in his time, 
the nitives of thoſe Countties behold in ours. Thus 
the Devil plaid at Cheffſe with me, and yielding 
4 Pawn, thoiight t6 gain a Quetne of me ; taking ad- 
vahtage of niy honeſt indeayours ; and whilſt 1 1a- 
bourcd toruife the ſtratutes of tny reaſon , he ftriy- 
ed to tndet ine the edifice of my Faith, 

Se. 20. Neither had thefe or any othet ever ſuch 
advantage of me, as to ericline meto any point of 
Infidelity or deſpetate poltions of Atheifme : for 1 
have been theſe many years of opinion thete-ivas 
never any. Thoſe that held, Religion was the dif- 
rence of Man from Beaſts, have ipoken probably , 
and proceed upon a principle as induftive asthe'o- 
ther : That dofrine of Epicitrus , that denyed the 
providehee of God, was no Arheiſme, bur a ma- 
ghificent and high-ftrained conceit of his Majefly, 
wich he dcerhed roo ſublime ro mind the triviall 
ations of rhoſe itfferiot Creafures. That fatalt neceſ- 
ſity of the Ftdic&sis nothing bur the irfimatable law of 
his will. Thofe that heretofore denyed the Divinity 
of the Holy Ghoft have beetrcondenned but ds Here- 
ticks : arid thoſe thit now denic our Saviour (though 
mote then Heteticks) are not ſo much'as Atheifts: for 
thongh chey denie wo Perfotis in' the Trinity , they 
hold as weds; there is biit one God, 

That Villaig' and Secretary of Hell that compofed 
that miſcreant pieeCof the three Tnipoftors;though di- 
vidcd from all Religions , & was neithet Tew', Tutk 
tio: Chriftiari: was nora poſitive Arheift, I confefſe c- 
vety Country hath'its Marhiavel, every age its Lacken, 
whc reot conithoti heads minſt nor kear, not mote ad- 
Yauced judgements too rafhly yehture on : iristhe 
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Rhetorick of Satan, and ert a looſe, dr pte* 
rhe + M5 oy fe ey + bptes 
ef. 21. TEonfeſle I have peruſe them i; ind cat 
diſcoycr nothing that may danie a diſetect belief; 
- are there heads carryed off with "the wind and 
reath ofſuch rtiotives. I remember # Dofer'irt Phy« 
fiek of Italy, who coutd wr vet believes the ich- 
w6trality of the foul , becauſe Galepſeeriied to wake 
a doubt thereof... With another 1 was fatuiliatly ac- 
quainted in Frexce, a Divine, and 4 man of ſfibgulat 
parrs;thar on the ſame point was fo plun. + 
ged and grayellcd with * three Lines of */Poſt mor, 
Senecd, 
from bork Sctipture &Philoſophy could 
not expell the poyſon. of his Lev: 
Tnere ate 4 ſer- of heads thar eat ttedit 3b torpors, 
the relation of Mariners, yet, Nee OY 
the teſtirtiany of Se. Paul: and peteth- fine , 
ptorily ey - the er of Elj. Toi merinar , 
«4# ot P in Hiſtories of Scripture we 
raiſe ws es objections, bel ing Pex" | : 
no more ther they can paralell in -Anthours. 
I confeſſe rherc are in Scripture, Stories that 'ds ex<- 
ceed the fable of Potts , and to & caprious-Reader 
ſound like Caraganiae , or Bevis. Search alf the Les 
gends of times paſt,and the fabulous comcgirs of theſes 
preſent : and *twill be hard to find one that deferyesto 
carry the Buckler unto Samſon, (yet ivall this of ati e4- 
fie poſſibIhry; if we conceive a divine eoticourſe, of art 
influence but from the finger of the -It is in» 
ible that either in the difcontſe of man, otin the 
—— voice of o__ - the weaknefſe of our ap- 
prehenfions , there not appear Fx 1 tities 
conttadiftions and antinomies. My ſelf could ſhews 
Catologue of Doubes, never yet ed , not que» 
ſtioned ,as I khow,, which are not re{olyed at the firſt 
hearing { not fantaſtick Quere's or objections of aire. 
For I catinet hear of Atoths in Divinity, I cin tea@ 
the hiſtory 6fche Pigeon that was ſent out of the Ark; 
and returned no more, yet not queſtion how flicſ6und 
our her tate that was lefe behind 5 That Leyarws was 
raiſed from the dead , yet foe demand where ity 
the interitn his ſoul awaited ; ot raiſe a law caſe, whe- 
ther his heire might lawfully detain his inherirance ; 


bequeathed yn:o him by his deathz and he; though 

reſtored to life, have no plea or title unto his , 
the bs 
whether 


# all oat -antidotes j/ dtatyn *©92 nibil off» 
61 ry {en 


poſſeſſion. Whether Zve was ftamed out of t 

fide of 4dem, I diſpute not; becauſe I ſtatid not F( 
aſſured which is the right fide of a man' , | 
therebe any ſuch diſtintion in Nature. That he was 
edifi-d out of the rib of 4dant I belicyec , yet raiſe ng' 
queſtion who ſhall ariſe with that rib at che Reſurre< 
Qion. Whether Adams was an Hermaphrddite, as the 
Rabbins contend upon the letter of the Text, becauſe 
it is contrary to reaſon , there ſhould be an Herrmae. 
phrodite,before there was 4 woman, or a compolitiort 
of two Natures, before there was a ſecond compoſed; 
Likewiſe wherher the world was created inAuturnites/ 
Summer or the Spring : Becauſe it was created in' 
them all z fot wharſoe yer $i 


the Sunne | ly 
thoſe four ſeaſofis are aftually exiſtent: It is the na- 
ture of this Lumi ro diſtinguiſh the ſeverall ſeg- 
ſons of the year 5 all which it makes at one time in 
the whole carth, and ſucceſſive in atiy patt thereof, 
There area bundle of curioſities, not onely in Philo- 
ſophy, but iri Divinity,propoſed and diſcuf cd by mien 
of moſt ſuppoſed abilities, whichindeed'are'notwor- 
thy our vatahe hours: much leffeour ſeri- © Rabbilsie: 
ous ſtudies. Picces only fit' t6BE placed? TT 
in Pattaprat's Library , or betitid upwith Tarrarerdt de 

modo C:cardi. TR 
Sef. 22. Theſe arc riiferiesthatbecomtnor thole that 
peruſe lo (ctiousa Myſtery; There ate othergmote 
B 2 gen 


genccally quelionedand called to the barre , + yet me 
thinks of an calic and poſlible truth. *Tis ridiculous to 
off,ordromwa the generall Flood of Noah, in that 
i twin of 
that there is not one alwaies. | How all the kinds of 
Creatures, not onl 
competeney of foodand ſuſtenance, might be preſerys 
cd in one Ark, and within the exten of three hundred 
cabits, to a reaſon that rightly.cxamines it, will appear 
very feaſible. There js another ſecrer, not contained 
iathe Scripture, which is more hacd to comprehend , 
and putrbetoncſt Father co'the refuge of a Miracle ; 
and that is not onely . how the diſtin& pieces of the 


worl d, and divided Iſlands ſhould be firſt planted by 
men ; but inhabited by Tigers. Panthers, and Bears. 


How. Americe abounded: wita beaitat prey,, and no- 


xious Animals , yet conteined not ia it that neceſſary . 


creature, a Horle, is yery. ſtrange. By what paſſage 
thoſe, not onely Birds,but dangerous and unwelcoine 
Beaſts came over: How there be Creatures there , 


( whicbace not found in rhis Triple Continent; ) all. 


waich mult needs be ftrange unto us, thac hold buc 


one Ark, and that the Cteatures began their progrelle 
from tha mountaines of -Ararce. They: who: to ſalve: 
this would make the Deluge particular , proceed up- 


ona principle that Icannoway grant; notonely up- 
on the negative of hol 
reaſon, whereby 1 can make ic probable,that the v 051d 
was as well peopled inthe time of Noah , as in ours; 
and fifteen hundred yeares to people the world,a: full 
a time for them as foure thouſand yeares fince have 
been'to us. There are other aſſertions and common te- 
nents drawn from Scriptute, and generally believed 
as Scripture, whereunto, notwithſtanding , 1 would 
agycc betray the liberty of my reaſon. *Tis a Paradox 
tp.me; that Methuſalem was the longeſt liv'd of all the 
children of /dam, and ng.man will be able to prove it; 
when fromthe proceſſe of the Text, , I can manifeſt 
ie maybe otherwiſe; That Indas periſhed by hanging 
himſelf, there is no certainty in Scripture z thougn in 
one place.it ſeems toafficm it, and by a doubrfull word 
hath given occaſion to. tranſlate ir; yet in another 
place,in a more punRuall deſcription, it makes it im- 
pbable >-and ſecms to overthrow it. That our Fa- 
VEſS, the Flood, execaed the tower of Babel to 
peeſerye them(clves againſt a ſecond Deluge, is gene- 


= - 


ally opinioned and believed, yet is there another in-; 


tention.of theirs expreſſed in Scripture : Beſides, itis 
improbable from the circumſtance of the place , that 
is,aplain in-the Land of Shjnar. Theſe are no points 
of Faith;and therefore may admit a free diſpute, Tacre 
areyet others , and thoſe familiarly concluded from 
the Text,whercin/under fayour)I ſee no conſequence. 
The. Church of Rewe confidently proves the opinion 
claryAngels,from thar anſwer whenPeter knocke 
e.the doore; 'Ti not he, but his Angel ; thatis , might 
Jay, his Meſſenger , or ſome body from-him ; 
lothe Originall ſignifics, aod is as likely to be the 
het ull Families meaning. This expoſition I once 
uggeſtcd to a-young Divine, that anſwered upon this 
pgint , to,which [ remember the Franciſcas Opponent 
replyed no more. butthat it was a new and no authen- 
rick interpretation.,.. .. , 
-F 25: \Theſe are but the concluſions and fallible 
diſcourſes of man upon the word of God, for ſuch I do 
beheverbec holy Scripeuges; yer were it of man, | could 


- 


not choole bur lay, itwas the ſfingulareft, and ſuperla- 
tive piece that hath, been extant ſince the Creation : 
were La Pagan, I ſhould not refrain the Leure ot it ; 
and cannot but commend the judgement of Prolomy , 
tha choughc, not bis Library compleat withour ic. 
T he Aleoraa of che Turks(I ſpeak wi hout prejudice) 
2019 


+ 
we 
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excalion : that there was a. 
Þelageonce, ſeemes notto meſo greata miracle, as. 
r p 


in their own bulks, , bu:-with a | 


y Scriptures, but of minc own, 


is au ill compoſed Picte , confining in it vain and 
ridiculous errours ia Pailoſophy , impoſſioil nes, & - 
ions , and vanities beyond lalghter, maititained by 
evident and open Sopaiſmes,the Policy of lgnorance, 
dep0utidn of Univerſities , -and bamthment of Lear- 
ing, that hath gotten foot -.4 Armes and violcnce 
This-Withourt a blow-harh difleminared ir (elf taro1g' 
the whole carch. Iris nor unremaikcable what P rus 
fult obſerved, that t ;e; Law of Moſes continued two 
thouſand yeares withouc the leaſt alceration.;. waere - 
as,we ſce;rne Laws of other Coinmon-wealecs do alter 
with occaſions; and even thoſe that pretended their o- 
riginal from ſome Divihity,to bave vaniſh-d withour 
trace ar wemory: I belicye beſides Zoraſter, there 
were divers that Write before Meſds, wao natwirh - 
ſtanding have ſuffered the common, fate of time. 
Mens Works have an age like tiemſclyes,and though 
they outlive their Autnours, yet have they a ſtint and 
Peciod to their duration ; This onely.is a work tos, 
hard forthe teeth of time, and cannot periſh bur in 
the, generall flames , when all things ſhall confcilc 
their aſhes, fy <4 TT 

Se4 24. Ihave heard ſome with deep. ſighs lament 
tae Joſt lines of Cicero ? others with as many groans 
deplore the combultion of the Library of Al:xandria: 
for,my own part, I think there. be tob manv in tae 
world,& could with patience 5chold. the ugn & aſhes 
of the-Fatican', could, 1, with a few others, recovet 
the periſhed leaves ,of Solomon. I would not omit a 
Gopy of Enochs Pillars, had they many neatct Au-. 
thours then Joſephus 3. or did not reliſh ſomewhar of 
the Fable, Some men haye written | « p;qequ in by Mo- 
more then. others have ſpoken; *2?i- narchia Eccle Gaſti- 
neda;quotes rgore Autiours.in One Ca quotes one thn 
work, thenare neceſlary in a whole /ar4 and forty Au- 
world. , Of thoſe three great in- 999 
ventioas, in Germany. , there are. two which are not 
without there incommodities , and *tis diſputable 
whether they excced not their uſe and commodities. 
"Tis not a melancholy Viinem of mine own , but the 
deſires of better heads, that there were a generall Sy- 
nod. ;\not to unite the incompatible difference of Re- 
ligion, bur forthe benefit of learning, to redu.e it 
as it lay at fixſt in a fewand ſolid Authours,; and to. 
condemne to the fire thoſe ſwarms and millions © 
Rhapſolies begotten onely to diſtrat and abuſe the 
weak-r judgements of Scholars , and to maintain the 
Trade and Myſtery of Typographers. 

SeF. 25. I cannot bur wender with what excepti- 
ons the Samaritans could confine their belief to the 
Pentatewch, or five Books of Moſes. I am aſhamed 
at the Rabbinicall Interpretation of the [ews , upon 
the Old Teftament,as much as their defeion from tic 
New.:' and truly it is beyond wonder, how that con- 
temptible and degenerate iſſue of Tacob , once ſo de- 
voted te Ethuick Superſtition , and ſo eaſily ſeduced 
to. the Idolatry of their Neighbours, ſhou!d now in 
ſuchan obſtinate and peremptory belief adhere unto 
their own Nodrine , expe impoſlibilicies, and in 
the face and eye of the Church perſiſt without 
the leaſt hope of converſion : this isa yice in them, 
that werea yertue in us : for obſtinacy in a bad cauſe 
is but conſtancy ina good. And herein I muſt accuſe 
thoſe of my own Religion for there is not any of ſuch 
a fugitive faith, ſuch an unſtable belief, as a Chriftian;. 
none that do ſo oft transform themſelves, not unto 
ſeverall ſhapes of Chriſtianity and of the ſame ſpecies, 
but unto more unnaturall and contrary forms of Iew. 
and Mahometan , that from the name of Saviour can 
condiſcend to the bare term of Prophet ; and from 
an old belief that he is come, fall to a new expetta- 
tion of his coming. Ir is the promiſe of Criſt, 
to make us all one flock , but how and when. 


vis 


this unioa {hill be, is as obſcure to me as the laſt day. 
Of thoſe four members of 4,8 we hold a ſlendet 
proportion: there are I confefle ſome new additions, 
ct {all ro thoſe which accrew to our adverſaries; 
and thoſe only dra »n from the rerolt of Pagans, men 
but of negative 1mpieties, and ſuch as deny Chriſt, 
but decauſs they neyer heard of him: But the Reli- 
gion of the lew is expreſly againſt rhe Chriſtian , and 
the Mahometa 1 againſt both z for the Turk in the 
bu!k he now ſtands 1s beyond all hope of converſion : 
if he fall aſunder , there may b: conceived. hopes , but 
n6t wittout ſtrong improbabilicies. The Jew1s obſti- 
nate in all fortuncs ; the perſecution of fifteen hun- 
dred years hath but confirmed them in their errour : 
They have already endured: whatſocyer may be infli-: 
ed , and have ſuffcred in a bad cauſe , even to the 
condemnation of their enemies. ÞPerf:cut ion is a bad, 
and indire@ way io plant Religion lr hach been the 
uniappy method of angry devotions , not only to con- 
firm honeſt Religion , but wicked Hereſics and extra- 
vagant  opinions.. It was the firſt fone. and baſis of 
our Faith, none can more juſtly boaſt of perſecutions; 
and glory in the number and yalvur of M.utyrs. For, 
to ſpeake properly, thoſe are true and almoſt onely 
examples of fortitude : Thoſe thar are fetch'd from 
the field, or drawn from the ations of che Camp, are 
not _oft-rimes ſo truly preſidents of valour, as aud..ci- 
ty, andat the beſt attaine, but to ſome baſtard piere 
of fortitude, If we ſhall firitly examine the circum-. 
. Nances and requiſites which Ariftpele requites to true 
and-perfe& yalour , we ſhall firid .the name anely in 
his Maſter. Alexander ,,and as little in that Roman 
worthy Julius yy and if any in that caſic and aQtive 
way bave done ſonobly as to deſetye that name , yet 
in the paſſive and more terrible piece theſe hayeſur- 
paſſed, and. in a more heroical] way way claym the, 
honout of that Title. 'Tis not in the power of, eyery 
honeſt fairh-to proceed thus far , or paſſe to Heaven 
through the flames; every one bath it not in that full 
meaſure, nor in ſo audacious and reſolute a.temper , 
as to endure thoſe terrible teſts and trials ; who nor: 
w thſtanding ina peaceable way do truly adore theix 
Saviour, and have (no doubt ) a Faith acceptable in 
the cyes of God, | by 
'$e4.26. Now as all that die in the war are not tertn- 
ed Soldiers, ſo neither can I properly .term all thoſe 
t:at ſuffer in matters of Religion Martyrs. The Coun- 
cell of Conſt..ice condemnes Ton Huſſe for an Herctick: 
the ſtories of his own party ſtile him a Mage He 
muſt needs offend the Diviniry of both, that ſayes he 
was neither the one hor the other. There are many, 
(queſtionleſſe) canoniz'd on catth, that ſhall never be 
Saints in Heaven, and have their names in Hittories 
and Martyrolegies, who in the eyes of God arenot fo 
perfet Maryrs, as was that wiſc Heathen Socrates, that 
ſuffer'd on a fundamentall point of Religion, the U- 
nity of God. 1 have often pitied the miſerable Biſhop 
that ſuffered in the cauſe of Antipodes; yet cannot 
chooſe but accuſe him of as much madnefle, for ex- 
poſing his living on ſuch a trifle, as thoſe of ignorance 
2nd folly, that condemned him. I thipk my conſcience 
will not give me the liesif I fay there are not many ex - 
tant, that i-a noble way fear the facc of death leſs than 
my ſelf ,yet from the morall duty 1 owe to the com. 
nandment of God, & the natural reſpefts that I tender 
unto the conſeryation of my cflcnce & being)l would 
not periſh upon a ceremony, politick points or indit- 
ferency : nor is wy belief of that uatraQtable temper , 
45 not to bow at their obſtacles , or connive at mat- 
ters, wherein their are nor manifeſt impieries. The 
leaven therefore and ferment of all , not onely civil, 
but religions ations is wiſdome , without which to 
commit our ſelyzs to the flames is Homicide , 
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(and I fear) but to paſſe through one fire into FY 
nother. | | 52" 3 Pu 

\Se#.27. That Miracles are ceaſed , 1.can neither 
proyc, nor abſolutely deny : much lefſe define the 
time and period of their c: r eng That they ſurvived 
Chriſt is manifeſt upon the record. of Scripture ; that 
they out-Jived the Apoſtles alſo, and were tevived at 
the converſion.of Nations, many years after, we can- 
not deny, if we ſhall not queſtion tboſe Writers 5 
whoſe teſtimonies we do not controyett , in points 
that make for own opinions; therefore that may have 
ſome truth in ic, that is reported by. the Felvies of 
their Miracles in the Indies ; 1 could wiſh it were 

or had any other. teſtimony then their own Pennes. 
They may calily believe thoſe Miracles abroad , who 
daily conceive a greater at home ; the tranſmutation 
of thoſe viſible elements into the body and bloud of 
our Saviour; for the converſion of water into. wines 
which he wrought in Cana, or what the Devil would 
have had. him done in the Wildernefle, of ftones into 
bread, compared to this, will ſcarce deſerve the name 
of Miracle : though indeed to ſpeak properly, there is 
not ohe. Miracle greater then another, they being the 
extraordinary effe&t of the band of God, to which 
all things ate of an equall facility , and to create the 
world as eaſy as one {ingle creature. For this is alſo 
a Miracle, not onely to produce effcts againſt, ot 
above Nature, but before Nature ; and. to create Nas 
ture as great a Miracle as to contradid ot tranſcend- 
her., We doe too narrowly define the , power of 
God, reſtraining it to our capacities: I hold that 
God can doe all things, how he ſhould work con- 
traditions I do not underſtand , yet dare notthere+ 
fore deny. I cannot ſce why the Ange] of God ſhould 
queſtion Eſdras to recall the time paſt, if it mere be-: 
yond his own power ; or that God ſhould 
mortality in that which he were not able to 

himſelf. 1 will not ſay God cannot , but he will 
not perform. many things, which we plainly affirm 
he cannot. , This Iam ſure is the mannerlieſt propoſi- 
tion, wherein notwithſtanding 1 hold no Paradox. 
For ſtriftly his power is the ſame with his will , 
I 94 both with all the reſt do make but one 
God. 4 $55 STS ; IS «» -- $ 
, Se. 28. Therefore that Miracles have been I 
doe believe; that they may yet be wrought by the 
living, 1do not deny , but have no confidence in thoſe 
which are fathered on the dead : and this hath eyer. 
made me to ſuſpe& the efficacy of Reliques , to exa- 
mine the benes, queſtion the habits and appertinen- 
ces of Saints, , and even of Chriſt himſelf. I can- 
not conceive. why the Crofle that Helena found , and. 
whereon Chriſt himſelf died , ſhould have er, 
to reſtore others unto life. I excuſe not. p 
from a fall off his horſe, or a miſchicf from his ene- 
mies upon the wearing thoſe nayles on his bridle, 
which our Saviour bore upon the Croſſe in his. 
hands., I compute among your Pie fraudes , nor 
many degrees before contecrated ſwords and roſes, 
that which Beldwyn King of Ieruſalem returned the 
Genoveſe for their coſt and pains in his, War ,, to wie, 
the aſhes of Toby the Baptiſt. Thoſe that hold. 
the ſantiry of their ſouls do:h leave behind a 
tinture and ſacred faculty on their bodies, ſpeak 
naturally or Miracles, and do not ſalve the doubt., 
Now one reaſon I tender ſo little deyotipn anto 
reliques is, I think, the ſlender and doubtfull re-, 
ſpe I have alwayes held unto, Antiquities ; for 
that indeed which I admire is, far before antiquity; 
thatis, Fternity, and that is God himſelf; who though. 
he be fliled the Antient of dayes, canpor receive, 
the adjun& of antiquity, who was before the 
World, and ſhall be after it, yet is no: older hanky, 
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Yor in his yeares there is av ClimaRer his duration is 

Eternity, and farre more yencrable then antiquity, 
Se. 29. Butabove all things I wonder how the tu- 

rioſity 6f wiſer heads could that great and indi- 


| le miracle;che ceflacion of Oracles; and in whac 

oun their reaſons lay, to content themſelyes and fit 
down with ſuch far-ferchr and ridiculous reaſons as 
rs 


for ic: The Jews that can believe the 
folftice ofthe Sun in the daies of Foſhaa, 
| to deny the eclipſe which c- 
agan cohfeſſed, at his dearh : bur forthis it is 
evideatbeyond all concradiftion ; * che 
Devil him ſelf confefſedir. Certdioly it 
" is nota warcantable curioſity to examine 
the concotdance of humane 
cm the Chronicle of Heffe? 
the authority of —_— or Herods- 
I have had an unhappy curiolity this 
——_— I ſelfour of ic with a piece of 
Tufline, where he delivers that the children of 7/rael 
forbeiag ſcabded were baniſhed out of Egypt. and 
- truly ſince I have underſtood the occarretices of the 


or Daniel 
ons. I 


voured to write the Hi of their wo __ eo _ 
Mofſerhath « then all;&left not onlythe ſto- 
ty of his life,bur as ſome will haye it, of his death alſo. 

F$.30. Itis a riddle to me;how this ſtory of Oracles 
hath not worm'd outof the world that doubtfu]l con- 


ceit of Spirits & Witches, how ſo many learned heads 
fo fatre forget their Mctaphyſicks,and deſtroy 
the ladder atid ſcale of creatures » 8s roqueſtionthe 


exiſtence of Spirits : fot my I haye ever beliryed, 
and do now know that thete are Witches, Tlity that 
_ doubtof theſe ds not ohtly deny then 4 bur Spirits , 
andare obliquely and apon confequenten ſort, not 
of Infidels, but Arheifts. Thoſe that t6 confure their 
inceeduliry deſire to ſee apparitions » Ihall queſtiori- 
lefle neyerdebold aty , nor have the power to be (@ 
muck as Witches. The Devll hath them already in an 
Herehe as captiall as Witchcraft , and to y 5 to 
themy wete but toconyert them. Of allthe deluſions 
wherewich he deceiyes mortality there is not any that 
puzleth me more then the Legerdenain of Changlings : 
14s not credit thoſe transformations of reaſonable 
creatutes into beaſts , or that the Devil hath a power 
to tranſpeciate a man into an horſe, who tempted 
Chrift(as a triall of his Diviniry)to convert bur ſtones 
intobread. Teould belicye that Spitics uſe with man 
the a& of carnality, and thar in bor ſexes ; I conceive 
they may aſſue, teal, or contrive a body , wherein 
theremay be 4&ion though to content deerepit luſt , 
or to fatisfic more aRiye veneries ; yet in 
both without a poſſibility of generation. And there- 
fore thar opition that Antichriſt ſhould be borne of 
the Tnbe of Dai by conjuntion with the Devil is ri- 
diculgus,and & conceir fitter fot a Rabdin then a Chri- 
ſian. 'T hold that the Devil doth really poſlefle ſome 
men, the ſpirit of melaticholy orhers, the ſpirit ofde- 
laſion others ; that as the Devil is concealed and de- 


py ſome, ſo God and good Angels are pretend- 


6, prom exatnple. 
lieye that all that uſe ſorceries, 


k, riot Tearned immediately from the Devil, 
bur arfecond hand from his Scholars 5 who having 
once the ſecrerbetrayed,, arc able, and doc cmpiri- 
_ cally praftice without his advice , they both pro- 

ceeding upon the priaciptes of warure ; where a- 
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Qives aptly conjoyncd todiſpoſed paſlives, will uns 
det any Maſter produce their effe&s, Thus 1 chiok 
at firſt 4 grear part of Philoſophy was Witchcraft , 
which being afterward derived to one anocher, pro- 
ved but Pitioſophy , and was indeed no more but 
the honeſt effets of Nature t What invented by us 
is Philoſophy , 4lcacncd from him is Magick. We 
do ſurcly owe the difcoyery of many ſeerces to the 
diſcoyery of good and bad Angels. 1 could never 
paſſe that ſentence of Parecelſis withour an aſterisk 
or annotation ; * Aſcendtns con- 
ar mala revelat, querents- 
maynelia nature, 1.C. 
Des. 1 do think that andoy way 
ſeties aſcribed ro our own inventions , have been 
the courteous revelations of Spirits z for thoſe noble 
eſſences in heayen bear a friendly regard unto theic 
fellow nature on carth ; and therefore believe that 
thoſe many prodigies & ominous prognoſticks which 
fore-run rhe cuins of Stares, Princes, and private per- 
ſons, art the charitable premonitidhs 6f good Angels, 
which more carelefle enquiries texm but rhe effects 
of chance and narre, oh 
Sef. 32. Now beſides theſe particular avd divided 
Spirits, there may be (foroughtI know) an univerſal 
and common Spirit to the whole world. it was the 6- 
pinion of Plats, and it is yer of the Hermeticel Philoſo- 
phers ; if chete be a common nature char unites and 
tyes the ſcattered and divided individuals into one 
pecics , why may there not be one that unites them 
all } However, 1 am ſutc there 13a common Spirit that 
layes within us , yet makes £o parr of us, and tnac 
18 the Spitirof God, the fire and ſcitcillation of thax 
noble and mighty Eſſence, which is the life and radi- 
call bear of ſpirits , and thoſe efſences that knvw not 
the yertae- of the Sun, afite quire rontraty ts the fire 
of Hell : This is that getitle heat thac brooded on 
the waters, and ih fix dayes hatched the world 5 his 
is that irradiation that diſpell che miſts of Hell, the 
clouds of hotrout , fear, ſorrow , deſpait z ahd pre» 
ſeryes the tegion of the mind in ſerenity : whoſoever 
feels not the watm gale and gentle yentilation of this 
Spirit, (chough I feel his pulſe) Idatc nor lay be 
lives ; for truly without this, to me there is no heat 
under che Ttopick; nor any light , thourch I dwelt in 
the body of the Sun. 


As when the laboaring Sun hath wronght his trac 
Vp «6 ihe top of lofiy Caticers back , 
The ity Octati eracks, the froyen pole 

Thawes with the heat of the Celeſticall coals 

Fo thhen thy abſent beams begin © impart 

Again a Solflice on my frozen heart, 

My winters ov'r, my _—_—_ ſpirit ſing, 

And ever part revives into a privg 

But if thy quickwing beams « while decline, 
And with their light bleſſe not thi Orbe of wine, 
A chilly froſt ſurprizeth every member, 

And in the midfl of Tune 1 feel December. 

O how this earthly temper doth debaſe 

The #6ble ſoul, in this ber humble plate. 

Whoſe witty nature ever doth aſpite, 

To reach that plate whence firſt it tobk *its fire. 
Theſe flames I feel, which in ny heart do dwell, 
Are not thy beams, but takt their fire from Hell : 
0 quenth them all, ani let thy light divine 

He as the Sun to this poore Orbe of mine: 

And # thy ſacred Spirit convert thoſd fires, 
Whoſe earthly fumes choak my deyorn dfpires, 


There by is meant our 
£-ou angel appointed 
us ftcm dur ndfluty. 


Se. 3 3. Therefore for Spirits Iam ſo far from de- 
nying their exiſtence, that I could eafily believe, that 


not o6nely whole Countries, but particular F_ 
| ayc 


haye their Tutelary and Guardian Angels. It is not 
a new opinion of the Church of Reme, but an old 
one of Pythagoras and Plato : There is no Herefie in 
it, and if not manifeſtly defined in Scripture, yet it is 


aft opinion of a good and wholeſome uſe inthe courſe 


and ations of a mans life , and*would ſeryc as an 
H fis to ſalve many doubts , where of common 
Philoſophy affordeth no ſolution. Now if you 4e- 
mand my opinion and Metaphyſicks of their natures, 
I confeſſc them yery ſhallow, moſt of them ina ne- 
gatiye way; like that of God : or in a comparatiye, be- 
tWeen our ſelves and fellow Creatures, for there 
is in this Univerſe a Staire, or manifeſt Scales of erea- 
tures, riſing not diſorderly , or in confuſion , but with 
a comely method and proportion : between creatures 
of meer exiſftence,and things of life , there is a tar 
diſproportion of nature ; between plants and antiina 
ot creatures of ſenſe, a wider difference ; between 
them and man, a fargreater; andif the pr tion 
hold on between man and Angels, there ſhould be 
yet a greater. We do not comprehend their natures, 
who retain the firſt definition ef Porphyry , and diftin- 
guiſh them from our ſelyes by immortality : fot be- 
tore his fall man alſo was immorrall; yet muſt we 
needs affirm that he had a different eſſence from the 
angels. Having therefore no cettain knowledge of 
their natures , 'tis no bad method of the Schooles, 
whatſoever perfeion we find obſcurly in our ſelyes , 
in a more-compleat and abſolute way to abſctibe unto 
them. I believe they haye an extemporary know- 
Jedge,and upon the firſt motion of their reaſon do 
what we cannot without ſtudy or deliberation ; that 
they know things by their forms , and deſire by ſpeci- 
ficall difference what we deſcribe by accidents and 
properties ;z and therefore probabilities to us may be 
demotniftrations unto them ; that they haye knowledge 
not onely of the ſpecifical}, but numericall forts of 
individualls, and underſtand by what referyed diffe- 
xence each ſingle Hypoſiafis, (beſides the relation to its 
ſpecies) becomes i:s numericall ſelf. That as the Soul 
hath a power to move the body it informs , ſo there's 
a faculty to move any , though inform none; ours up- 
of: reſtraint oftime , place, and diſtance; but that in- 
viſible hand that conveyed Habakkuk to rhe Lions 
Penne, or Thilip to Azotws , infringeth this rule, and 
hath a ſecret conveyance, wherewith mortality is not 
acquainted ; ifthey have that intuitive knowledge , 
whereby as in reflexion they behold the thoughts of 
6ne another ; I cannot peremptorily deny but they 
know a great part of ours. They that to refute the 
Inyocation of Saints, have denied that they have any 
knowledge of our affaires below , have proceeded 
foo farre , and muſt pardon my opinion, till 1 can 
chroughly anſwer that piece of Scripture, At the con+ 
verſion of a ſinner the Angels of Heaven yejoyee, I can. 
not with thoſe in that great Father ſecurely interpret 
the work of the firſt day , Fiat Iax, to the creation of 
angels , though (1confeſle) there is not any creature 
that hath ſo near a glympſe of their nature, as light in 
the Sun and Elements; we ſtile it a bare accident, but 
where it ſubſifts alone, *tis a ſpirituall Subſtance, 
and may be an Angel : in brief, conceiye light inyi- 
ſible, and that is a Spirit, 

Se#. 34. Theſe are certainly the Magiſterial! and 
maſter-pieces of the Creator , the Flower or (as we 
may {ay ) the beſt part of nothing , aftually exiſting , 
what we are but in hopes, and probability , we are 
onely that amphibious piece between a corporall and 
ſpiriruall eſſetice; chat middle form that linkes thoſe 
two'rogether, and makes good the method of God 
and Nature , that jnmps not from extreams , but uni 
res the incompatible diftances by ſome middle and 
participating natuges ; that we are the breath and ſi 
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militude of God, it is indiſputable , and upon record 
of holy Ow » but to call ourſclyesa Mictocoſ- 
me , or little world , 1 thought it onely a pleaſant 
trope of Rhetorick ti 11 my near judgement and ſe- 
cond thoughts told me there was a reall truth therein: 
for firſt we are a rude maſſe, and in the raiik of crea- 


tures, which onely are, and have a dull kind of being: 


not ye! priviledged with life, or preferred to ſenſe or 
reaſon ; next we liye the life of plants, the life of ani- 
mals, the life of men, and at laſt the life of ſpirits, 
running on in one myſterious nature thoſe five kind 
of exiſtences,which comprehend the creatures not 0n- 
ly of the world, but of the Univerſezthus is man thar 
on aridttue ſmphibium, whoſe nature is dif ro 
iye not only like other crearures in diyers elements, 
but in divided and diſtinguiſhed warlds z for though 
there be but one to ſenſe, there are two to reaſon ; 
the one viſible , the other- inviſible, whereof Moſes 
ſeems to have Icft deſcription, and of the other ſo 
obſcurely, that ſome pares thereofare yer in contre» 
verſie; and truely for the firſt rs of a 
muſt confeſſe a great deal of obſcurity , though Di- 
vines have to the power of humane reaſon endeayour- 
ed romakea}lgo ina literall meaning ; yet thoſe al- 
legoricall interpretations are alfo probable ;and per- 
haps the wyſticall method of Moſes bred up in the 
Hieroglyphicall Schooles of the Egyptians. 
SeF. 35. Now for that hlmeriel world,me thinks 
we need not wander ſo far as the firſt moyeable, for 
even in this materiall fabricke the ſpirits walk as free- 


. ly exempt from the affeQion of time, place, and mo- 


tion , as beyond the extremeſt circumference : do but 
extraft from the corpulency of bodies, or reſolye 
things beyond their firſt matter, and diſcoyer 
the habitation of Angels, which if1 call the ubiqui- 
tary , and omnipreſent effence of God , I hope 1 ſhall 
not offcnd Divinity : for before the Creation of the 
world , God was really all things. For the angels 
he created no new World, or determinate manſion, 
and therefore they are every where where is his eſ- 
ſence, and do liveat a diſtance eyen in himſelf: that 
God made all things for man , is in ſome ſenſetrue 
yet not ſo faras to ſubordinate the Creation ofthoſe 
purer Creatures unto ours , though as —— 
Spirits they do , and are willing to fulfill the willo 
God in theſc lower & ſublunary affaires of man :God 
made all things for himſelf, and' it is impoſſible he 
ſhould make them for any other end thani his own 
lory ; itis all be can receiye, and all that is'without 
Fam elf; for honour being an externall adjun, and in 
the honourcr rather than irs the perſon honoured , it 
was neceſſary ro make a Creature , from whom he 
might receiye-this homage, and thatis in the other 
world anpels; inthis , Man; which when we negle&, 
we forget the very end of our Creation , and may juſt- 
ly provoke God, not onelyto repent that he hath 
made the World, but that he hath ſworn he would 
not deſtroy it. That there is bat one world , is a con- 
cluſion of faith. Ariſtotle with all his Philoſophy hath 
not been able to proye it, and as weakly that the 
world was eternal]; that diſpute much troubled the 
pen of the ancient Jo or = but ; Moſes decided 
that queſtion, and all is ſalyed with the new term of 
a creation , that is, a produCtion of ſomething out of 
nothing ; and what is that? Whatſocyer is oppoſite tq 
ſomething , or more exaftly , that which is ttuly con- 
trary unto God*:'for he onely is, all others haye an 
exiſtence with dependency, and are ſomething but 
by a deſtinRion ; and herein 1s Divinity conformant 
unto Philoſophy, and generation not onely founded 
on contrarieties, but alſo creation ; God being all 
things is contrary unto nothing our of which 


were madg all things » and ſo nothing became ſome- 
: things 
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thing » and Omreity informed Nullity into an eflence. 
_ Se8.36. The whole creation is a y and par- 
iculatly-that of man; at the blaſtof his mouth were 
the ref of. the-creatures made , and at his bare word 
they ſtarred out of nothing: -but in the frame of man 
(at the Text deſctibes/it ) he played the ſenſible ope- 
ratoryand ſeemed not ſo much to createzas make him: 
when he bad ſeparated the materialls of other crea - 
tures there. conſequently reſulted a form and ſoul, 
but haying raiſcd the walls of man, he was drivyen' to 
a ſecoud and harder creation of a ſubſtance like him- 
ſel, an incorruptible' and immortall Soul. For theſe 
two affections we have the Philoſophy and opinion of 
' the Heathens ; the flat affirmative of Plato , and not 
A negative from Ariftocle: There is another ſcruple 
caſt inby Divinity,(cencerning'its produQtion) much 
diſputed in the Germane auditorics , and with that in- 
differency and equality of arguments , as leave the 
controyerfie undetermined. 1 am not of Paracelſus 
mind, that boldly delivers a reccipt to make a man 
without conjun&tion , yet cannot but wonder at the 
multitude of heads that do deny traduQion , baying 
no. other argument to confirm their belicf then thac 
Rhetoricall ſentence , and Antimetathefis of Auguſtine, 
Creando infunditur, i do creatur : either opinion 
will conſiſt well enough with' religion, yet I thould 
rather incline to this, did not one objeAion haunt 
me, not wrung from ſpeculations and ſubtilties, but 
from common ſenſe and obſeryation , not pick't from 
the. leaves of any Authour, but bred amongſt the 
weeds and tares of my own: brain. And this is a con- 
cluſion from the equiyocall and monſtrous produ- 
ions in the copulation of a man with beaſt : for if 
the Soul of man be not tranſmicted and transfuſed in 
the ſeed of the parents, why ace not thoſe produQtions 
meetly beaſts, bur have alſo an impreſſion and tin- 
ture of reaſon in as high a meaſure,as it can evidence 
ir ſelf in thoſe improper organs ? Nor truly can I 
peremptorily deny, that the Soul in this her ſubluna- 
xy cſtate is wholly and in all acceptions indrganicall, 
but that for the performance of her ordinary ations, 
is required not onely a ſymmetry and proper diſpoli- 
tion of Organs , but « Crefis and temper correſpon - 
dentto 'its operations ; yet is not this maſſe of fleſh 
and viſible ftrucure the inſtrument and proper corps 
of the Soul, but rather of ſenſe , and that the hand of 
reaſon. In our ſtudy of Anatomy, there is a mafle of 
myſterious Philoſophy , and ru as reduced the yery 
Heathens to Divinity : yet amongſt all thoſe rare di- 
ſcoyerics and cutious pieces I find in the Fabrick of 
man, I do not ſo much conteur my ſelf as in that I 
find not, there '1s no Organ or inſtrument for the ra- 
tionall Soul: for in the brain , which, we term the 
ſcat of reaſon, there is not aty thing of moment more 
than I can diſcover in the crany of a beaſt : and this is 
a ſenſib]eand no inconſiderable argument of the inor- 
ganity-ofthe Soul, at leaft in that ſenſe we'uſually ſo 
receive it. Thus we are men, and we know not how ; 
there is ſomething in us, that-can be withour us , and 
will be'afcer us, though it is ficange- that it hath no 
pant 1 reap it was betore us, not cannot tell how it 
entred in us. 

Se&8.37.Now for theſe walls of fleſh, wherein the ſoul 
doth ſcem to be immured before the ReſuffeRion, it 
is nothing but an clementall! compoſition , and a Fa- 
brick that muſt fall eo aſhes: Al feb # groſs,is not only 
Metaphorically bur Literally true, for all thoſe crea- 
tures we behold,are but the herbs of the field, diſgeſt- 

- ed intofleſhin them , or more remotely carnificd in 
our ſelyes. |. Nay further, we are what we all abhorre, 
Anthropophagiand Canniballs, deyourers-not onely of 
men, burof aurſclyes, and that notin an allegory , 


but a poſitive truth, for all this maſſe of fleſh which 


we behold, canfve in at our mouths : this frame we 
look upon , hath been upon our trenchers, In brief, 
we have deyoured our ſclyes, Icannot bclicye the. 
wiſdome of Pythagoras did eyer poſitively and in 
a literall: ſence affirm. his Metempſychaſe or ime 
peye tranſmigration- of the ſouls of men ints 
caſts. - Of all Mccamorphoſes or cranſmigrations , 
I belieye oncly one, that is of Lois Wife : for that of 
Nebuchadonoſor proceeded not ſo farre : In all others I 
conceiyethere is no farther verity thea is contained 
intheir implicite ſenſce-and morality. I belicye that 
the whole frame of a beaſt doth periſh , and isleft in 
the ſame Nate after death, as before it was materialled 
unto life ; that the ſouls of men know neither contra-. 
ry nor corruption; . thatthey ſubliſt beyond the body, 
and outlive death by the priviledge of their proper 
natures, and without. amiraclc ; that the ſouls of the 
faithfull,as they leave carrh,take poſſeſſion of Heayen: 
that thoſe apparitions and Ghoſts of departed perſons 
arc notthe wandring.ſouls of men, but the unquiet 
walkes of Devils, prompting and ſuggeſting us unto 
miſchief, blood and villany, inſtilling and ſtealing in- 
to our hearts, that the bleſſed Spirits are not at reft in 
their grayes,but wander ſolicitous of the affaires of the 
world; burthatthoſc Phantaſmes appear often, and 
do frequent Cimiteries, charnall houtes & Churches , 
it is becauſe thoſe are-the :dormitories,of the dead, 
where the Divil like an inſolent Champion beholds 
with pride the Spoyles and Trophies of his Vitory in 


. Se#, 38. This is thatdiſmal! conqueſt we all de- 
plore, that makes us ſo often cry, 0 Adam quid feciſti > 
I thank God I haye nor thoſe ſtrait lignaments or nar-, 
row obligations to the world, as todote on life, or 
tobe conyullt and tremble at the name of death : 
Not that I am inſcuſible of the dread and horrour. 
thereof, or by raking into the bowels of the decea- 
ſed, continuall ſight of Anatomies , Skeletons , or Ca- 
daycrous rcliques , like Velpiloes or Grave-makers , 
I am become ſtupid , or have forgot the apprehenſion 
of mortaliry, but that marſhalling al! che horrours and 
contemplating the extremities thereof, I find not a- 
ny thing kherein able to daunt the courage of a man, 
much lefte a well refolyved Chriftian. And therefore 
am not angryt the errouxrof our firſt Parents, or un= 
willing to beara part of this common fate, and like 
the beft of them to. die,, that is, to ceaſe to breath , 
totake a farwell of the elements, to be a kind of no 
thing for-a moment ; to be within one inſtant ofa 
ſpirit. When I take a full view and circle of my ſelf; 
without thisreaſonable moderatour and equall piece 
of juſtice, Death: I doe conceive my ſelf the moſt mi- 
ſerableſt perſon extant ; were there not another life 
that I hoped for, all the yanitics of this world ſhould 
not intreat a moments breath from me ; could the 
Devil work my belicf to imagine I could erer die, IL 
would not . outliye that very thought; I have ſo abje&t 
a conceit of this common way of exiſtence,this retain- 
ing tothe Sun and elements, I cannot think, this is to 
be a man, or to live according tothe dignity of huma- 
nity; In expeRation of a better I can with patience 


- ewbracethis- life, yet in my beſt meditations do often 


deſire death; I honour any man that coptemnes it , 
nor can I highly love any that is afraid of it : this 
makes me natarally love a Soldier, and honour theſe 
tatter d and contemprible Regiments , that will die at 
the command of a Sergean:. For a Pagan there may- 
be: ſome motives to be in Joye with life, but for a 
Chriſtian to be amazed-at dcath, I ſee no! how he 
can efcape this Dilemma, thar he is too ſeni;ble of 

this life, or hopcleſle of the life :o come... 
Se. 39. Some Diviacs count Adam zo. years old 
at his creation, becauſc they ſuppoſe him created bh 
the 


the perfeRt age and ſtature of man ; and ſurely we are 
all out of the computation of our age , and eyery man 
is ſome months elder then he bethinks him ; for we 
live, move, and have a being , and are ſubje to the 
ations of the elements, and the malice of diſeaſes in 
that other world , the trueſt Microcoſme , the womb 
of our mother ; for beſides that generall and com- 
mon exiftence we are conceived to hold 'in our 
Chaos, and whileſt we fleep within the boſome of 
our cauſes, we enjoy a being and life 1n three di- 
ſtin& worlds, wherein we reccive moſt manifeſt gra- 
duations : In that obſcure world and womb of our 
mother , our time is ſhort, computed by the Moon : 
yet longer then the daies of many creatures that be- 
hold the Sun , our ſelves being not yet witkout life , 
ſenſe, and reaſon, though for tne manifeſtation of its 
aQtions , it awaits the opportunity of objefs 3 and 
ſeems to live there but in its root and ſoul of ye- 
gctation: entring afterwards upon the ſcene of the 
world, we ariie up and become another creature , 
performing the reaſonable aftions of man, and ob- 
{curely manifeſting that part of Divinity in us, but 
not in complement and perfettion , till we have once 
more caſt our ſecondine , that is , this flough of 
flicſh, and are delivered into the laſt world, that is, 
that incffable place of Paul, that propernbi of ſpirits. 
The ſmattering I have of the Philoſophers Stone 
( which is ſomething more then the perfe& exaltation 
of Gold) hath taught me a great deal of Divinity, and 
inſtruted ny belicf; how that immortall ſpirir, and 
incorruptible ſubſtance of my Soul may lie obſcure, 
and ſleep a while within this houſe of fleſh, Thoſe 
range and myſticall tranſmigrations that I have ob- 
ſerved in Silk-worms , turned my Philoſophy into 
Divinity. There is in theſe works of nature,which ſeem 
to puzzle reaſon, ſomething Divine,and hath more in 
it then the eye of a common ſpeRator doth diſco- 
ver. 
Se&. 40. I 2m naturally baſhfull, nor hath converſa- 
tion , age or traycll, been able toeffront , ox encarden 
me, yet I aye one part of modeſty , which I have fel- 
dome diſcovered in ano:her, ttat 9} has 109-2 
] am not ſo much afraid of death, as aſhamed thereof; 
ris the very diſgrace and ignominy of our natures, 
thatin a moment can ſodisfigure us, thatour neareſt 
friends, Wife and Children fland afraid and ſtart at us. 
The Birds and-beaſts of the field that before in a na- 
turall fear oveyed us, forgetting all allegiance begin 
to- prey upon us. This yery conccit hath in a tem- 
peſt diſpoled and left me willing to be ſwallowed up 
in the abyſſe of waters; wherein I had perifhed , un- 
ſcen, unpitied, without wondering eyes , tears of pi- 
ty, LeQures of mortality, and none had ſaid » Quan- 
tum muta ab ilo!Not that I am aſhamed of the Ana- 
romy of my parts, or can accuſe nature for playing 
the bunglar in any part o&me > or my own vitious 
life for contrating any ſhamefull diſeaſe upon me, 
whereby 1 might not call my ſelfas wholeſome a mor- 
ſell for the worms as any. ; | 
Se. 41. Some upon the courage of a fruitfull if- 
ſue, wherein ,as in the trueſt Chronicle, they ſeemto 
outliye themſelves, can with greater patience away 
with death. This conceit and counterfit ſubliſting 
in our progenies ſeems to me a meer fallacy, unwor- 
thy the deſires of a man, that can but conceive a 
thought ofthe next world ; who, in a nobler ambition, 
ſhould defireto live in his ſubſtance in Heaven rather 
then his name and ſhadow in the earth. And there- 
fore at my death I mean to take a totall adicu of the 
world, not caring for a Monument , Hiſtory, or 
Epitaph, not ſo much as the bare memory of my name 
to be found any where, but in the uniyerſall Regi- 
ter of God : 1 am not yet ſo Cynicall - as to ap- 


(17) 


* Who willed his frien | 
Dvogenes , nor do altoge. bury bim, bur es ae 
ther follow that Rodomon- © foffe in bir band to fright 4+ 


prove the * Teſtament of 


tads of Lacan ; 


Calo tergitnr qui non habet urnam . 
He that unburied lies wants not bis Herſe , 
For unto him a Tombe's the Vniverſe, 


But commend in my calmer judgemene ', thoſe 
ingenuous intentions that defire to ſleep by the 
Urnes of their Fathers, andftrive to goe the neareſt 
way unto corruption. 'I do not cnvie the temper 
of Crowes and Dawes, nor the numerous and 'wea- 
ry daics of our Fathers before. the Flood. - If there 
beany truthin Aſtrology , 1 may outlive a Jubilee ; 
as yet I hayc not ſeen one reyolution of  Satirs, 
nor hath my pulſe beat thirty yeares, and yer cx- 
cepting one ,*haye ſeen the Aſhes , and left un- 
derground , all the Kings of Earope, haye beencon- 
temporary to three Emperours , four grand Signi- 
ours, and as many Popes z me thinks 1 haye outs 
lived my ſelf, and begin to be weary of the Sunne , 
I haye ſhaken hands with delight -in my warm 
blood and Canicular daics , - 1 perceive I doe an- 
ticipate the vices of age, the world to me is bur 
a dream » or mockſhow , and we all therein but 
Pantalones and Anticks to my ſeyerer contempla- 
tions. 

Sef.2 4. Tt is not, I confeſſe, anunlawfull prayerto 
deſire to ſurpaſſe the daics of our Saviour, or wiſh to 
outlive that age wherein he thought fitteſt to die, yer 
if (as Divinity afficms ) there ſhall be no gray haires 
in Heaven, but all ſhall riſe in the perfe&t ſtare of 
men, we doe but outlive thoſe perfcQions in this 
World, to be recalled unto them by a greater mitacle 
inthe next, and runne on here but to be retrograde 
hereafter, Were there any hopes to outliye vice » 
or a point to be ſuper-annuated from finne , it were 
worthy our kners to implore the daies. of Methuſe- 
lh. But age doth not retific, but incuryate our 
natures., turning bad diſpoſitions into worſer ha- 
bits, and ( like diſcalcs ) brings on incureable vices 
for every day as we grow weaker in age , we grow 
ſtrongerin ſin, and the number cfour daies doth but 
make our fins innumerable. The ſame vice comit- 
tcd at ſixteen, is not the ſame, though it agree inall 0+ 
ther circumſtances, as at forty, but ſwels and doubles 
from that circumſtance of our ages, wherein, beſides 
the conſtant and inexcuſable habit of tranſgreſſing, 
the maturity of our judgment cuts off pretence unto 
excuſe or pardon:every fin the oftner it is committed, 
the morcit acquireth inthe equality of eyil ; as it ſuc- 
ceeds intime , ſoit proceeds in degrees of badneſle , 
for as they proceed they ever multiply , and like fi- 
gures in Arithmetick, the laſt ſtands for the more 
then all that went before it : And though I think no 
man can live well once but he that could live twice 
yet for my own part , I would not live over my 
houres paſt or begin again the thred of my daics : 
not upon Cicero's ground , becauſe I haye lived them 
well : butfor fear I ſhould live them worſe: 1 find 
my growing Judgement dayly inſtru me how to be 
better, but my untamed affections and confirmed 
vitiolity makes. me dayly doe worſe ; Ifind in my 
confirmed age the ſame ſinnes I diſcoyered in m 
youth , I committed many then becauſe 1 wasa child, 
and becauſe I commit them ſtill I am yet an infant, 
Therefore I perceive a man may be twice a child be- 
fore the daies of dotage, and ſtand in need of ſons 
bath before threeſcore. 
$.43-Anderuly there goes a great deal of providence 

to produce a mans life unto threeſcore;z; there js more 
required then an able tewperfor thoſeyears ; though 
Cc the 


wey the Crowes, 


(13) 


bumor comtcin in ir ſufficient oy! for 


þ adm 4 p95 anuecvy in light paſt 
Eenty » rceiye in| it no light pa 
chery: men gue nor ul the a4 of long life 

that write whole books thereof. They that found 
themſelyes' on the radical balſome , or vitall ſul- 

hur of the patts , determine not why Abel lived not 
{long as Adaw. There is therefore a ſecret glome 
or bottome of out daies; 'twas his wiſdortic to de- 
termine them , but his perperuall and waking provi - 
gs SRI: cn accompliſheth them , where- 
in the ſpirits, ourſelves, and all the creatures of 
Godin aſecret and diſputed way doc execute his will. 
Let them not- therefore complain 'of immaturity 
that die about thirty , they fall but like the whole 
world , whoſe ſolid and well compoſed ſubſtance 
muſt not expe the duration and period of its conſti- 
tution , when all things are compleated in ity its age 
is accompliſhed, and the laſt and generall feaver may 
as ydeſtroy it before ſix thouſand , as mebe- 
fore forty; there is therefofe ſome other hand that 
ewines the thread of life than that of Nature ; we are 
not onely ignorant inAntipathies and occule qualities, 
our endsare as obſcureas our beginnings; the line of 
our daics is drawn by night , and the yarious effcs 
therein by a Pencil that 1s inviſible ; wherein though 
we confefle our igtiorance , I am ſure we doe nor 
erre, if we ſay itis the hand of God. 

Se8.44. Iam much taken with two verſcs of Lucan, 

fince I have been able notonely as we do at School , 
to conſtrue, but underſtand. 


Fei of Dei celaut ut vivere darent , 


Felix eſſe mort. 

We're all deluded, vainly ſearching waies, 

To make 5 happy by the length of daies ; 
For cuntingly t0 make's protrat this breath , 
The Gods conceal the happineſſe of Death. 


There be many excellent ſtrains in that Poet , where- 
with his Stoicall Genius bath liberally ſupply<d him 3 
and truely there are ſingular pieces in the Pailofo- 
phy of Zeno, and doftrine of the Stgicks : which 
perceive, delivercd in a Pulpit, paſle for currant Di- 
vinity : yet herein are they in extreams , that can al- 
lowa man tobe his own efſ«fiize, and ſo highly ex- 
toll the end and ſuicide of Cato; this is indeed not to 
feardeath , but yetto be afraid of life, Ie is a braye 
at of yalour ts contemne death, but where life 
is more terrible then death , it is then the trueſt ya- 
Jour to dare to live 3 and herein Religion hath 
raught us a noble example : For all the yaliant afts 
of Cartins, Scevole , or Codrus , doe not paralell or 
match that one of Tob ; and ſure there is no torture to 
the rack of a diſeaſe , nor any Poynyards in death 
it ſelf, like thoſe in the way Or prologue to it. Emo- 
ri nolo, ſed me efſe mortuum nibil caro , 1 would not 
die, butcare not tobe dead. Were I of Ceſars Reli- 
gion, I ſhould be of his deſires: and wiſh rather to 
goCoffat one blow, then to be ſawed in pieces by the 
grating terture of a diſeaſe. Men that look no fur- 
ther then their out-ſides , think health an appurtinance 
unto life, and quarrell with their confticutions for 
being fick ; but Ithat have examinedthe parts of man, 
and know upen what tender filaments that Fabrick 
—_— wonder that we are not alwaies ſo ; and 
conſidering the thouſand doors that lead to death, 
doe thank my God that we can die but once. * Tis 
not onely the miſchief of diſeaſes, and the villan 
of poyſons , that make an end of us ; we vain! deoule 
the fary of Gunnes , aud the new invention of death ; 
it isin the power of cyecry hand to deftroy us , and 
we are beholding unto every one' we meet , he doth 
not kill us. Thete is therefore but one comfort 


left, that though it be it the power of the weakeſt 


arme (0 take away life 
deprive us of death : 


» it is notin the ſtrongeſt to 
_ God would not exempt him- 
ſelf from that , the miſcry of immortality inthe flcth, 


he underſtood not that WasS in it immortall. Certain- 
ly rhere is no happineſle without this circle of ficth, 
noris itin the Opticks of theſe eyxs to behold fe= 
licity 5 the firſt day of our Jubilee is death; the De- 
vil hath therefore failed of his defirxes z we arc 
happicr with deata then we ſhould have been with- 
outir : there is no miſery but in himſelf where there 
isno cnd of miſery ; and ſo indeed in his own ſenſe, 
the Stoick is indeed the right. He forgets that he can 
dic who complaincs of miſcric, we ate 1n the power of 
no calamity while death is in our.own. 

Sef.45, Now bclides this literall and poſitive kind 
of death , there arc others whereof Divines make 
mention , and thoſe I think , not meerly Metapho- 
ricall , as mortification , dying unto ſinne and the 
World ;therefore, 1 ſay, cyery man hath a double Ho- 
roſcope, one of his humanity, his birth ; another of 
hisChrciſtianity,bis baptiſme,and from this doe I com - 
pute or calculate my Nativity, not reckoning thote 
Hire combuſſe , and odde daics, oc cſteeming my 
ſelf any thing, before I was my Saviours, and in- 
rolled in the Regiſter of Chriſt : whoſocyer cnjoyes 
not this life , I count him but an apparition , 
though he weare about him the ſcnſible affeRions of 
fleſh. Inchcſe morall acceptions, the way tobe im- 
mortall is to die dayly ; nor canl1 think 1 have tic 
truc Theory of death , when I contemplate a 5kull , 
or behold a Skeleton with thoſe yulgar imaginations 
it caſts upon us; LI have therefore inlarged taat com- 


. mon Memento mori, into a more Chriſtian memoran- 


dum, Memento quatuor Novifiima, thoſe four incvitable 
points of us all, Death, Judgement, Heaven, and Hell. 
Neither did. the coatemplations of the Heath*ns zeſt 
intheirgraves , without a further thought of Rad. 
manth or ſomeJudiciall proceeding after death,;though 
in another way » and upon ſuggcſtion of theit ntu- 
rall reaſons. I cannot but matyaile from what Siby# 
or Oracle they ſtole the propheſic of the worlds de- 
ſtruftion by fire, or whence Luces learned to ſay, 


Communis mundo ſupereſt rogws , ofvibus aſtra 
Miſlurus. | 
There yet remaines toth* world one common fire , 
Vrherein our bones with flarres ſhall make one pyre. 


I believe the World growes neare its end, yet is nei- 
ther old nor decayed, nor will cycr periſh upon the 
ruines of its own principles. © As the work of Crea- 
tion was above nature, ſo its adyerſary , Annihilation; 
without which the world hath not its end, but irs 
mutation. Now what force ſhould be able to con- 
ſume it thus farre > without the breath of God, 
which is the trueſt conſuming flame , my Philoſophy 
cannot inform me. Some belieye there went not 
a minute to the worlds creation, nor ſhall there go 
to its deftruftion , thoſe ſix d.ies ſo punQually de- 
ſcribed, make not to them one moment , but rather 
ſeem to manifeſt the method and Tdea of the great 
work of the intelle@ of God ,. then the manner how 
heprocceded in its operation. I cannot dream that 
there ſhould beat the laſt day any ſuch Judiciall pre- 
cecding, or calling to the Barre, as indeed the Scrip- 
ture ſeems to imply, and the literall Commentators 
do conceiye : for unſpeakable myſteries in the Sctip- 
tures are often delivered in a yulgar and illuſtrative 
way, and being written unto man, are delivered, not 
as they truely are, but as they may be underſtood 3 
wherein notwithſtanding the different interpretations 
accordi: g to different capacities may ftand firm with 
our deyorion , norbe any way prejudiciall to cach {tn- 


gle edification. 
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SeF.,6. Now to determine the day and year of 
dhis incyitable time, is not _ convincible and fta- 
tute wadnefſe, but alſo manifeſt impiery ; How ſhall 
we interpret Elias 6000. years, or imagine the ſecret 
communicated to a Rabbi,which God hath denyed un- 
to his Angels? It had been an excellenrquere,to have 
poſed che Devil of Delphos, and muſt needs have for- 
ced him to ſome ſtrange ven pure «A it hath not 
only mocked the prediftions of ſundry Afſtrolo- 
gcrs in ages paſt, bur the propheſies of many mclan- 
croly heads1n theſe preſent, who neicher underſtand- 
mg reaſonably things paſt or.preſent , precend a 
knowledge of things to come, heads ordained onely 
10 manifcit the incredible cffefts of melancholy , and 

to fulfill old propheſics rather than 
In thoſe daces there © be the authours of new: In thoſe 
wg mat nh rand J1jes there ſhall come warres and ru- 
dt mours of warres,to me ſcenis no pro- 
phecy, but a conſtanteruth, in all times verified lince 
it was proncuneed : there ſhall be fignes in the Moon 
and Starres , how comes he then like a thiefe inthe 
night, when he gives an item ,of his coming ? That 
common figne Travn from the teyclation of Anti. 
chriſt is as obſcure as any ; in ourconimon compute 
he bath been come theſe many yeares, but for my own 
partto ſpeak freely , I am/halt of opinion. that Anti- 
chriſt is the Philoſophers ſtone in Divinity » for the 
diſcovery and invention whereof,: though there be 
preſcribed rules, and probable induftions , yet hath 
hardlyanfmar attained the perfeR diſceyery thereof, 
That general! opinion that the world growes neer its 
end, hath poſſeſſed all ages paſt as neerly'as ourss I 
am afraid that the Souls that now depart , cannot &+ 
ſcape that lingring expoſtulation of che Saints under 
the altar, Quowſque Domine } How long, 0 Lord? and 
grone in the expeRation of that great Jubilee. ..., 

Se8. 45. This is the day that muſt. make good 
that great attribute of God his Juſtice ; that mult re, 
toncite thoſe unanſiwerable doubts that torment the 
wiſeſt underſtandings, and reduce thoſe ſceming in- 
equalities , and reſpeRive diſtributions in this world , 
to an cquality and recompenſive: Juſtice in the 
next. This is that one day , that ſhall include and 
comprehend all that went before it, whereinas in the 
laſt ſcene , all the AQors miſt enter ts campleat 
and make up the Cataſtrophe of this great piece. 
This is the day whoſe memery hath onely power 
to make us honeſt in the dark , and to be vertuous 
without a witneſſe+ Ipſa ſui pretivm vir fibi.: that 
yeriue is her own reward, is but a cold principle , 
and riot able to maintain our variable tefolutions in 
a conſtaiit and ſetled way of: goodnefſe. I have 
praQtiſed that honeſt artifice of Senecd;, and in my 
retired and ſolitary imaginations ., to detain me 
from the fbulnefſe of vice , have fancied ro my 
ſelf the preſence of my dear and worthieſt. friends , 
before whom 1 ſhbuld looſe my head , rather then 
be vitious , yet Hetcin I found that there was nought 
but morall honeſty , and this was nor to be yertugus 
fbr kis ſake who muſt retard us at the laſt... I _have 
eryed if 1 could reach that great reſoJution of 
his, to be honeſt without a thought of Heaven or 
Hell ; and indeed I found upon a naturall inclina: 
tion , and inbred loyalty - unto vertae » that I 
could ſerve her without a _ , yet not in that 
refolved and venetable way , bur' that the frailty 
of my narure, upon in eaſie. temptation » might 
be induced to forget her. The life rhetefore and 
ſpirit of all our aQtions , is the reſurreftion , and la- 
ble apprehenſion, that our aſlies ſhall enjoy the fruit. 
of our pious endeavours 5 withour this, al Religion 
is a fallacy, and thoſe impieties of Lucia, Euripides , 


and Faliah, ate no blaſphemics 5 but ſubtle yetities , 
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onely Philoſ it 

_ Seff,48. Howſhall the dead ariſe, isno ion of 

my faich; to believe only Cura. a, faith, but | 
in 


and Atheiſts have 'beet: the 


mere Phil 3 many things ate true in Divinity; 
which are” wrt bernboes tron mkv cd 
able by ſenſe 3 and: many things in Philoſophy con- 
firmable — , yet nor inducible by reaſon. Thus 
ic is impoſhble by any. ſolid or demonſtrative reaſons 
to perſwade a man to belieye the converſion of the 
Needle to the' North ; though this be -poſlible , and 
true, and eaſily credible , upon a ſingle experiment 
unto the ſenie. 1 belieye that our and di« 
vided aſhes ſhall unite 2gain, that our ſeparated duſt 
afrer ſo many Pilgrimages and cransformations into 
the p_ of Minerals, Plants, Animals, Elements, 
ſhall at the voice of God return into: their primitive 
ſhapes ; and joyn again to make up their primary 
and predeſtinate forms, As at the Creation , there 
was aſepararion.of that.confuſed maſſe imto- its 
cies, ſo at the deftruQtion thereof there ſhall be # 
ſeparation into its diſtin individualls. As at the 
Creation of the world, all the diftin& ies that 
we behold, lay' involyed in one maſſe , till the fruit- 
full voice of God ſeparated this united.tmulticade in- 
to its ſeyerall ſpecies : ſo at the laſt day, when theſe 
corrupted. reliques. ſhall be ſcatrered:in the wilder« 
nefle of forms, and ſeem to haye forgot their proper 
habits , God by a powerfull yoice ſhall command 
them back into theit p ſhapes , and call them 
out by their ſingle individuals : Then ſhall 

the fertility of -4dews , and the magicke- of that ſpex 
that -hath dilated-into ſo many millions: 1 haye of< 
_ queer a that artificial] reſurreQion 
and revivihcation. of Mercaryy how being mortified 
into a thouſand ſhapes , + «Chimes again i 
and returns into its numericall ſelf. 
_— >.and = Philoſc , 
terable theſe {i corruptions- ; 
not act, aswe imagine , wholly quic their manſions, - 
but retire and contrat Jes” 1" inco their ſecret 
and unacceſſible , where they may. beſt: px 
themſclyes from the ation of their pens og 
plant or vegetable conſumed to aſhes, by a contem-- 
plative and Schoole Philoſopher ſeems utterly de-- 
ſtroyed, and the form to have raken his leave for eyer2- 
But to a ſenſible Artiſt the forms are not bue 
withdrawn into their incombuſtible part, where they 
lye yy the . ation of that id ing. cle-. 
ment. - is is made experience, which can. 
from the aſhes of a arrag. heh hs plane, and from, 
its cinders recall it into its ſtalke and leaves again; 
What the Art ofman can do intheſe inferioas 
what blaſphemy is it to affirm the finger of God can- 
not do in theſe more perfet and ſealible ſtcutures?. 
This is that myſticall Ry ». from whence no 
true Scholar becomes an Atheiſt , buy fromthe viſi- 
ble effes of nature grows..up arcall Divine, and be- 
holds not in a dream, as Ezekiel , butin an ocular at 
viſible objec the types of his reſurreQion. , 

. Sef. ay. Now, the neceflary Manſions of our te 
ſtored ſelyes, ate thoſe two contrary and i 
tible places . we call Heaven and Hell ; pargy an 
them , or ſtrictly to determine what and- where: 
theſe are, ſurpaſſeth, my. Divinity, That el A: 
poſtle which ſcemed .to have a glimpſe Jr” oven 
hath left but a negative deſcription thereof ; which; 
neither eye hath ſeen , nor care. hath heard ,., nog 
can enter into the heart of man: he was traoſlated.our./ 
of himſelf ro behold it , but being returned into hing+, 
ſelf could not expreſle it. Saint Tohys deſcription. 
by Emeralds , Cheylolices, and precious ſtones,. is 
too weak to expreſſe the materiall Heaven we be 
Briefly there@ze 5 whete as foul hath the full. 
3 4 


nieaſure; and completnent of happiteNſe , where the 
: fe appetite of that ſpirit remaines compleat- 
ly ſatisfied, Te itcan neither deſire addition nor 8l- 
- texation , that I think is truely Heaven, and: this 
can onely be in the enjoyment of that «flence., whoſe 
infinite goodneſle is able to to terminate the deſires 
of it[ſelf, and the unſatiable wiſhes 'of ours ; where- 
' eyer God will thus manifeſt himſelf, there is Heaven, 
though within the circle of this tenfible wotld. Thus 
' the ſoul of man may be in. Heaven: ary where, 
even within the limits. of his own proper, bo- 
dy, and when it ceaſcth to live iri the body , it-may 
remain in his own ſoul, that is its Creator. And 
thus we may ſay that Saint Pax! , whether in the bo- 
dy, or out of the body, was yet in Heaven. | Tor place 
it in the Empyreal, or beyond the tenth Spheare ; 
is to forget the worlds defiru@ion 3 for wh. cn this 
ſenſible wotld ſhallbe deſtroyed, all ſhall then be 
hereas it is now there , an Empyreall Heaven, a quaſt 
vacuiteywhentoatk where Heayen is, is to demand 
where the preſence of God is, or where we have-the 
glory of that y viſion; Moſes that was bred up'in 
the learning of the Egypiiens, committed a/grofle 
abſurdity in P _—_— when with theſe eyes of fleſh 
he defired: to ſee God: , and petitioned his Maker, 
_ thatis mruthic ſelf, to as contradiftion. Thoſe that 
imagine Heaven and Hell-nejghbours , and conceive 
a vicinity between thoſe two extreames , upon conſe- 
querice of the Parable , where Dives diſcourſed/with 
Lazar in Abrahrins: boſome , doe tco grofſe]y con- 
ceive of thole glorified creatures zzwhole eyes ſhall ca- 
fily out-ſee the Sun, aud behold without aperſpeQive 
rods extreameſt diftances : for 1f ho ſhall be _ 
_Kio1 es; the faculty of Gght and reception of ob» 
jects, Teould think the 7 ebls ſpedkes there to be in 
avunlimiqble a way as now the intclieQuall. I grant 
that twe'bodics placed beyorid bers Sonu 5 
ring; yacuity according to: Ariſtoiles Philofophy , 
could nordehbold  cacty other , becauſe there wants a 
a body or Medium to-hand and: tranſport the viſible 
riyesef the obje&t untoſente ; but: when there ſhall 
be a generall-defe& of either Medium to convey » 


_ orlight ro prepare' and difpoſe that Medium ,-and 
yera perf yiſn -- we muſt ſuſpend'the rules of 


our ,and make all good by a more ablo- 
ror poder : f 


= 
-HK&:50.'1 cannor tell how to ſay that fire is the eſ- 
fence of Hel ; I know not what to makeof Purgatory ,' 
orconiceive a flame that can either prey upon, or pu- 
rifie the ſubſtance of a ſoul 3} thoſe flames of ſnlphure 
mentioned in the Scriptures , I rake nor tobe under- 
ſtood of this preſent Hell, bur of that rocome , where 
fireſhallmake up the complement of our torrures,and 
have wbody or ſubje& whereinto manife& irs tyran- 
ny: Some who have had:the honour'to be textuarie in 
bn) as of opinion itſhall be the ſame ſpecificall 
ours. This/is bard'to-conceave;yet can I make 
2d how even: that may prey upon our bodies, & yct 
notconſume us : forin this materiall-world, there arc 
bodirs'thae- perſiſt invincible | in the powerfulleſt 
flames; and though by the ation of fire they fall into 
; and liquation, i will they never ſuffer a de- 
'2 1 would gladly know how Moſes with an 
atualfirecakcin'd , or burnt the Golden Calfe unto 
powder: for that myſtical] metall of Gold;whoſc ſola- 
ry &e&tleftiall-nature Tadmire, expoſed nnto the vio- 
loner of fire, rows onely hot and” liquifies, - but con- 
ſaw not : whenthe conſumable and yolatile pic- 
ce#&f ond bodies ſhell be refined into a more impre- 
abTe and fixed remperlike” Gold;though they fuffer 
dmtticattionof flames, they ſhall never periſh, bur 
ie Wmortall inthe armes of fire. And ſarely if this 
[ancwaft feffer oncly'dy the ation of this clement, 
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there will wary bodeis eſcape, ard not ovely Heaven, 
bur earth will nor be at:n <nd,, but rather a begin- 
.nifg- For ar-preſentit is not earth, bur a compoliti- 
on of fire, water, car.h;aid<irc;. but at that tine 
ſpoyled of theſe/ingredients, i ſhall appearia a fub- 
Hance mere like.ir felf,i.s aſhes. Philoſophers that opi- 
nioned the worlds deſiryftion by fire , did never 
dream of annihilation, which is beyond the power of 
ſublunuty ccuſes; for the laſt and proper ation of tkar 
elements bur vitrification , or a reduttion of a body 
in:o8)20c;and'therefoic ſome of our Chymicks facc- 
tiouſpefirm_that at the laſt fice a)l ſhall be c1yNalti- 
ze4 and reverbetated into glaſſe, which is the utrr oft 
aQion of tharclement. Nor need we fear this rerm .- #- 
nibilation, or wonder that God will deſttoy the works 
of his Creation:: for man ſubliſtiing, who is, and will 
then trucly appear a Mictocoſme , the world can- 
not be ſaid to be deſtroyed, For the eyes of God, 

and perbaps ao of our glorified ſelyes, ſhall as rcal- 
ly behold 2nd contemplate the world inits Epitome 
01 contrafted eſſence, as now it doth at lazge and inits 

dilated ſubſtance. In the ſeed ofa Plant io the «yes 

of God , and to the underſtanding of man, there 
exiſts; though in an inviſible way , the perfect Jeayes, 

flowers and fruir thereof: ( for things that are in-poſſe 
to the ſenſe, and are atua)ly exiſtent to the under- 

landing.) Thus god beholds all things, who contem- 

plates as fully his works in: their Epitome, as in tt cir 

full vohumne , and:beheld amply the whole world in 

that lictle compendium of the ſixth day as in the ſcat- 
tered and dilated-pieces of thoſe five before. 

SeF.;1. Men commonly fet forth the rorments of 
Hell by fire,and the extremity of corforallaMiQions, 
and defcribe-Hel in the fame mcthod that Mahower 
doth Heayen.This indeed makes 2 noiſc,and drums in 

opular-ears: but if this be the terrible piece thereof, ir 
#not Worthy toſtand in diameter withHeayen whoſe 
toppineſſe confſts'in that partthat is beſt able tocom- 
prehend it , that immortal] eſſence, that travNated 
divinity,end colony of God, the Sou). Surcly though 
we place Hell under earth, the Devils walk and pur- 
Jue is about itz menſpeak roo populary who place it 
in thoſe flaming mountaines, which to grofſcr ap- 
prehenſions repreſent Hell. The heart of man is the 
place the Devils dwell in;1 feel ſometimes a Hell with. 
in my ſelf, Lucifer keep his Court in my breaſt, Le. 
gion is revived in me. Thereare as many hclls, as 2na- 
x4g0r45 Conceited worlds; there was wore then one hell 
in Magdalen , when there were ſeyen devils ; for 
every devil is an hell unto himſelf; he holds cnough 
of torture in his own «bi, and nceds not the milſe- 
ry of circumference toafflit kim; and thus a diſfia- 
ed conſcience here is a ſhadow or introdution vn- 
to hell hereafter. Who can bur pitty the mercifull in« 
tention of thoſe hands that doe deſtroy themſelves:the 
Devil, were it in his power, would doe the like z 
which being- impoſſible , his miſeries are endlefle , 
and: he ſuffers r.oft in that attribuce, wherein be is im» 
paſſible his immortality, 

SeR.52. I thank God thatwith joy I rention it, I 
was never afraid of Hell, nor never grew pale atthe 
deſcription of that place ; 1 have ſo fixed ry conteme 
plations on Heaven, that I bave almoſt forgot the I 
dea'of Hell, and am afraid rather to loole the joyes of. 
the one than endure the miſery of the other, tobe de- 
priyed of them is a perfe Hell, and needs me thinks. 
no additionto compleat our afflitions.; that terrible 
term hath neyer detained me from in, nor doe I owe 
aty good aftiontothe name thereof : I fear God, yer 
am not afraid of him ; his mercies moke me aſhamed: 
of my ſins, before his judgements afraid rt} ereof: theſe 
are the forced and ſecondary method of his wiſdome , 


which he uſeth but as the laſt remedy, and upon pro- 
cation 


vocation , a courſe rather to deterre the wicked ; 
than incite" the yertuous to his worſhip. I cal 
hardly think there was ever any ſcared into Heaven; 
they go the faircſt way to Heayen , that would 
ſerve God withour a Hell 3 other Mercenatics 
that ctouch unto him in fear of Hell, though they 
term themſelves the ſeryants,are indeed butthe flayes 
of the Almighty. 

Se. 53. And tobe true, and ſpeak my ſoul; when 
I ſurvey the occurrences of wy life, and call intoacs 
count the finger of God, I can perceiye nothing but 
an abyſle and maſſe of mercies , cither in generall to 
mankind, ot in particular to my ſelf; and whether out 
of the prejudice of my affcfion, or an inverting and 
partial] conceit of his mercies , 1 know not, but thoſe 
which others term croſſes , aflitions ,judgements , 
misfortunes ,”to te who enquire farther into: them 
then their viſible effe@s, they both appear, and in 
ce ent have ever proyed the ſecret and diſſembled fa. 
yours of his affettion. It isa ſingular piece of Wiſe- 
dome to apprehend truly , and without paſſion the 
works of God, and ſo well to diſtinguiſh' his ſee 
from his Mercy, as not miſcall choſe noble attributes; 
yet it is likewiſe an honeſt piece of Logick io to 
difpu-e and argue the proceedings of God , as to di- 
ſtinguiſh even his judgements into mercies. * For 
God is mercifall unto all , becauſe berter to the 
worſt, than the beſt deſerye ; and to (ay hepuniſherſ 
none in this world ; though it be a Paradox , is no ab- 
facdi y, Toone that hach commirted murther ; if 
tie Judge ſhould onely ordaine a Fine, it were a mad- 
nefle tocall this a puniſhment”, and to repine at the 
ſentence, ratlier then admire the clemercy'of the 
Judge. Thus our offences being mortall, and Yeſer- 
ving not onely death, bur damnation , if rhe" 'good- 
riefle of God' be conrent ts traverſe and'paſfe ther 
over with a loffe, misfortune ; or difeaſe; what frenſie 
were it to cerm this a puniſhmiet;; rtther"than an ex- 
tremity of mercy ,and to groanc under the rod of his 
judgements, rather than admire the Scepter of his 
mercies 2 Therefore to adore, honour, and admire 
him, is a debt of gratitade due from the obligation of 
our nature ;ftates , and conditions ; and with theſe 
thoughts, he that knows them beſt, will not deny that 
I adore him : That I obtain Heayen, and the blifſe 
thereof, is accidentall, and not the intended work of 
my deyotion , it being a felicity I can neither think to 
deſeryc, nor ſcarce in modeſty to expe. For theſe 
two ends of us all, either as rewards or puniſhments , 
are mercifully ordained and diſptopottionably diſpo- 
ſcd unto our afions, the one being ſo far beyond 
our deſerts , the other fo infinitely below our de- 
mcerirs. 

Se#.54. There is no ſalvation to thoſe that believe 
not in © hrift, that is ſay ſome; ſince his Nativity, and 
as Divinity affirmeth , before alſs ; which makes me 
much apprehend the ends of thoſe honeſt Worthies 
and Philoſophers which died before his incarnation. 
Itis hard :o place thoſe ſouls in Helt, whoſe worth 
I'ves doe teach us vertue on earth; me thinks ang 
thoſe many ſubdiviſions of Hell, there might have 
been one Limbo left for theſe: What a ſtrange vi- 
ſion will it be to ſee their poeticall fiftions converted 
into verities, and their imagined and fancied Furies , 
into real Devils? how ſtrahge to them will ſound 
the Hiſlory of Zdawi , when they ſhall ſuffer for him 
they never heard of $ when they derive their genea- 
logy from the Gods, ſhall know they are the unhap- 
py iſſue of ſinfull man ? It is an inſolent part of rea- 
ſon to controvert the works of God, or queſtion 
the juſtice ofhis proceedings. Could humility teach 
ot"ers as it hath inſtruQed me; to contemplate the 
infinite 'and incomprehenſible diſtmnce betwixt the 
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Creator and the Creatire , of did we ſeriowfly per. 
pend that one Simile of Sairit Part; Sha#the Ve | 
to the Potter ; Why haſt thi# mile #ie this it wor 
prevent theſe arrogant diſputes of reiffon ; norwould 
we argue the definitive ſentence 6f God, chthier to 
Hezven or Hel}. Men'that live accordibg tothe tight 
rule atid law of reaſon, live bat in their owh af 
beaſts do in theirs ; who juſtly obey the" preſcripe of 
their natures , & therefore cannot reaf, y deman 
a reward of their aftions, as onely obeying the aaru- 
rall ditates of their reaſon, Ir will » and 
muſt at laſt appear , chat all falyation is through 
Chriſt ; whictryerity I fear theſe great examples of 
yertue muſt confirm, and make it good , howthe per- 
fefteſt ations of carth haye no title or claim unto 


' Heaven, 


SeR. 55. Not truely do I think the lives of theſe 
ot of any' other were eyet correſpondent, or in'all 
points conformable unto their dofrines; it is evident 
that Ariſtotle tranſgreſſed the rule of his own Ethicks; 
the Stoicks that condemne paſſion, and commaiid' a 
man to laugh in Thaldris his Bull, could nor endute 
without a groane a fir of the Stone or Colick. The 
Scepticks that affirmed" they know norhiog , eyenin 
that opinion conſute chemſelyes; and thought a 
knew more thenall the World beſide. Diogenes I hol 
to be the mbſt 'yain-glorious man'of his time , and 
more ambitious in refuſing all honours, than Alexan- 
dey in rejefting. none., Vice and the Devil put a' 
fallacy upon out reaſons, and proyoking us roo ha- 
ſtily co run from it, entangle and” pr 4us deeper 
in it. The Duke of Venice, that weds himſelfunta 
the any 4 Ring of Gold, I will notargue of p 
digality , becauſe it is a ſolemniry of ge 
conſequence in the State. Put the 
threw his money into the Sca to ayoid ay: 
4 notorious prodigall. There is no toad or I: 
way to ycrtue, it is tot an eaſie boge of arr ro 
tangle our ſelyes fromthis riddle , or web of finze 7 


To perfett yertue , as to Religion , ther gn 98 
a Panoplia or compleat iro 5 that whilſt lye 
at cloſe ward againſt one vice, we Tye o 
yennie of another :and indeed wifer 4 | 
have the thred of reaſon to condut them, offend 
without a pardon ;z whereas under heads manyftum- 
ble without diſhoriour. Therz goſo mariy circum. 
ſtances to me up one good ation, thatit.15 aleffqr 
to be good, and we are forced tobe yerwous by th 
book. Again the praftice of men holds notan' equ! 
pace, yea, and often runs caunter to cheir Theot 
we naturally know what. is good, but narucally p 
ſue what is evil : the wy nearing ns zerſwa, 
another, catinot perſwade my ſelf : there is a deprayed 
appetite in us, oor with pets hear the aubhir 
inftrutions of Reaſon ; but yet perform no [24 
than agrees to it's own irregular humour. In brief, we 
all are monſters, that is , a compoſition of man 'and 
beaft, wherein we muſt endeayour to be asthe Poets 
fancy that wiſe man Chiron , that is , to haye the Re- 
gion of Man aboye that of Beaſt, and ſenſe rofic buc 
at the feet of reafon. Laftly,1 dodeſire with God, 
that all , but yet affirm wich men', that few fl 
know ſalyation , that the bridge is narrow the 
ſage ſtraight unto life ; yet thoſe who do 
Church of God,cither to particularNation Churc 
or Families have made it far natrower then out S4- 
viour cyer meant it. 

Se8. 56. The yulgarity of thole jud 
wrap the Church of God in Strabo's c 
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and reſtrain 


it unto Europe , ſeem to me as bad Geographers as 
Alexander , who thought he'bad conquer'd all the 
world, when he had not ſubdued the halfof for rt. 
thereof: For we catinot deny the Chuch of 
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' Jn Afiaand Africa, if we do not forget the Peregrina- 
tions of the Apoſtles , the deaths of their Martyrs, 
the Se fmany,and cycn in our reformed judge- 
ment. lawful. connbils held in thoſe parts in the mi- 
noricy and nonage,of ours : nor muſt a. few diffe- 
rences more remarkeable in the eyes of man than 
ples fn the judgement of God, excommunicate 
rom Heayen one another, much leffe thoſe Chri- 
ftians who are in a matiner all Martyrs, maintaining 
their faith in the noble way of perſecution, and ſer- 
ing ( in the fice » whereas we honuur him bur in 
inſhine. *Tis true we all hold there is a number 
Eleft and many to be ſaved, yet take our opinion 
together, and from the confuſion thereof there Sit 
be no ſuch thing as ſalvation, nor ſhall any one be 
faved ; for firſt the Church of Rome condemneth us, 
we likewiſc-them , the Sub-reformiſts and SeQaries 
ſentence the Dofrine. of our Church as damnable, 
the Atomiſt , or Familiſt reprobatcs all theſe , and all 
theſe them again. Thus whileſt the mercies of God 
do. promiſe us Heayen, our conceits and opinions 
exclude us from that place. There muſt be therefor! 
more than one Saint Peter, particular Churches an 
Se&s_uſurp the gates of Heayen, | and turn the key 
zpainlt cach other , and thus we ge to heayen againit 
each: others wills, conceirs and opinions, and with 
as much utncharity as ignorance, do erre I fear in 
points not onely of our own, but one anothers ſalya- 
tion. | 
' SeS#.57. I believe many are ſayed who to man ſeem 
reprobated, and many are reprobated, who in the opi- 
nion a:.d ſentence of man ſtand eleaed, there will 
_ appear at the laſt day, ſtrange, and unexpeRed exam- 
oth of his Ju ice and his Wo and therefore 
to define either is folly in man, and inſolency, eye. 
in the Deyils; thoſe acare and ſubtill ſpitits in all their 
city , can hardly divine-who ſhall be ſayed; which 
if they could prognoſtick , th:ir labour, were at.an 
end; nor necd they compaſie the earth ſeeking whom 
they may.deyour. Theſe who upon a rigid applica- 
on,of the Law, ſentence Solomon unto damnation, 
ndemne not onely bim,, but themſclyes , and the 


[ 


whole World; for by the Letter , and written Word of. 


God, we are without exception in the ſtate of Death; 
but there is a prerogative of God, and an atbitrary 
pleaſure above the Letter of his own Law, by which 

one we can-pretend unto ſalvation, & through which 
wen might be as cal:ly ſayed as theſe who con- 
wn... 

Se#.58. The number of thoſe who pretend unto 
alyation.,, and thoſe infinite ſwarms who think to 
paſſe through the eye of this Needle, have much a- 
. mazed. me. That name and compellation of little 
Flock, doth not comfort but deje& my devotion, 

ſpecially when I r.flct upon mine own unworthi- 
nefſe., w exein, according to my humble. apprehen- 

20s, I.am. þclow them all. I bclieve there ſhall ne- 
ver be an Auarchy in Heaven , but as there are Hier- 
archies amongſt the Angels, ſo ſhall there be degrees 
of priority: amongſt the Saints. Yet is it CI proteſt) 
>eyond: my ambition to. aſpire unto the firſt ranks , 
defires onely are, and I ſhall be happy therein, to 
ut the laſt man, and bring up the Rere in Heaven. 
. Seff.59; Again, 1am confident, and fully perſwad- 
ed, yet dare not take my oath of my ſalyation ; I am 
as.it were ſure , and do believe without all deubt that 
there is ſuch a City as Conſlawinople, yet for me to 
take my oath thereon, were a kind of perjury, becauſe 
T hold no infallible warrant from my own ſenſe to 


Nov me in 94; joan thereof: And truely 


ugh mariy pretend an abſolute certainty of their 
alyation,.yer when an. hamble ſoul ſhall contemplate. 
ket vn unworthinefſe, ſhe ſhall mect with many 
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doubts, and ſuddainly find how |:ttle we ſtand in need 
of the precept of Saint, Paul , Work ont yoar ſalvation 
with fear and trembling. That which is the cauſc of 
my cle&ion , L hold to be the cauſe of my ſalyation, 
which was the mercy and beneplacit of God, before 
I was, or the foundation of the World. Before Abra- 
ham was, I am, is the ſaying of Catiſt , yer is it erue in 
ſome ſcnſe if I ſay it of wy t1clt, for I was not only be 
fore. my (elf , but dam: that is, in the Idcaof God , 
and the decree of that, Synod held from all Eternity. 
And in this ſenſe , 1 lay ,the world was before the 
Creation,and at anend before it had a beginning ; 
and thus ws I dead: before I was alive, though ny 
grave be England. my dying place was Paradiic, and 
Eve miſcarricd of me before ſhe conceiv'd of Cain. 
 Se&.60. Inſolert zcales that dodecry good works 
and rely onely uponfaith , take not away merit : for 
depending upon rheeicacy of their faith , they eg- 
force t-e condition of Gcd , and ina more ſophiſti- 
call way, do ſcem- to epllenge Heaven. It was de- 
creed | y God, at one]y thoſe thar lapt in the water 
like dogges , ſhould haye the honour ro deſtroy the 
idienites, yet could none of thoſe juſtly challenge , 
or imagine e deſerycd. that honour thercupon. 1 do 
not deny, but that true faith, and ſuch as God re- - 
quires, is not only a marke or token, bur aiſoa means 
of our ſalvation, but where-to find this, is as 6bſcure 
to me, as my laſt end.. And if our Saviour could ob- 
jc&t unto his own Diſciples, and Favourites, a faith , 
that to the quantity of a grain of Muſtard ſeed, is able” 
to remove Mountains , ſurely that whicz we boaſt 
of, is not any thing , or at the moſt , but a temoye 
from nothing. This is the Tenor of my belief, wherg- 
in, though there bs many things ſingylar ; and tothe 
humour of my irregular ſelf , yet if they ſquare not 
with maturer judgements, I diſclaime them, and do 
no further favour them , than the learned and beſt 
judgement ſhall authorize them. 
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T he ſecond Part. 


MN Ow for that other vertue of Charity, 


without which Faith is a meer notion, 
| and of no exiſtence, I haye eyer endea- 
voured to nouriſh the mercifull diſpoſition , and hu- 
mane inclination I borrowed from my Parents , and 
regulate it to the written and preſcribed Laws of Cha- 
ricy; and if I hold the truc anatomy of my ſelf, 1 am 
delineated and naturally framed to ſuch a piece of 
vertue-:for T am ofa conſtitution ſo generall, that it 
conſorts and ſympathizeth with all os : I have 
no antipathy , ot rather Idio-ſyncraſie, ia diet, bu- 
mour, air, any thing: I wonder not at the French for 
their diſhes of frogges ſnailes, and toadſtooles , nor 
at the lews for Locuſts and Giafſe- hoppers , but be- 
ing amongſt them, make them my common viands 
and I find they agree with my ſtomach as well as 
theirs. 1could digeſt aSallad gathered in a Church- 
yard, as well as ina Garden. 1 cannot ſtart at the pre- 
ſence of a Serpent, Scorpion, Lizard , or Salaman- 
der ; at the fight of a Toad or Viper, I find in me no 
deſire to take up a ſtone to deſtroy them. I feel not 
in my ſelf thoſe common Antipathies that I can dil- 
royer in others: Thoſe National! repugrnafces de 
not touch mc, nor do I behold with prejudice the 
French, Italian, $paniard , and Dutch ; but where 1 find 
their ations in ballance with my Colnttey mens, I 
honour, loye , and embrace them in ſome degree; I 
was born in the eighth Climate , but ſcem for to he 
rame 


framed and conftellated unto all : 1 am no plant that 


will not proſper out of a Garden. All places, all- 


aircs make unto me one Country; I am in Enplaed 
every where, andunder any meridian; I haye been 
ſhipwrackt, yet am not cacmy with the ſea or winds ; 
I can ſtudy, play, or ſleep in a tempeſt. In brief, I 
am averſe from nothing, my conſcience would give 
me the lye if 1 ſhould lay I abſolutely deteſt or bate 
any eſſence but the Divil , or ſo at leaſt abhorre any 
thing but that we might come to compoſition. If 
there be any among tnoſe common objes of hatred 
I do contemne and laugh at it; it is thar great enemy 
of reaſon, yertue and religion, the Multitude, that 
numerous piece of monſtroſity , waich taken aſun- 
der {cem men, and the reaſonable creatures of Gad; 
but confuſed together , make bur one great beaſt, 
and a monſtroſity more prodigious then Hydra ; it is 
no breach of Charity to call theſe Fooles, it is the 
ſtile all holy Writers have afforded them, ſet down 
by Solomon in Canonicall Scripture , and a point of 


our faith to believe ſo. Neither in the name of Mul-. 


titude do I one]y include the baſe and minor ſort of 
people; there is a rabble eyen amongſt the Gen- 
try , a ſore of Plebeian heads , whoſe fancy moyes 
with the ſame wheele as theſe men ; in ney 6a Le- 
vel with Mechanicks, though their fortunes do ſome- 
what guild their infirmities , and their purſes com- 
pound for their foll'es. But as in caſting account, 
rhree or four men together come ſhort in account of 
one man placed by himſelf below them; So neither 
are atroope of theſe ignorant Doradoes , of that true 
eſtcem and value, as many a forlorn perſon , whoſe 
condition doth place them below their feet, Let us 
ſoeake like Politicians, there is a Nobility without 
Heraldry, a naturall dignity, whereby one man is 
ranked with another, another filed before him , accor- 
ding to the quality of his deſert, and preheminence 
of his good parts. Though the corruption of theſe 
times, and the byas of preſent praiſe wheele ano, 
ther way, thus it was in the firſt and primitive Com- 
mon-wealths,and is yet in the integrity and Cradle of 
well-ordered Polities , till corruption getteth ground, 
ruder deſires labouring after t':at which wiſer conſi- 
der:tions contemne , cyery one having a liberty to 
avafſe and heap up riches, and they a licenſe or fa- 
culty rodo or purchaſe any thing. 

Se#. 2. This generall and indifferent temper of 
mine, doth more nearly diſpoſe me to this noble yer- 
rue. It is a happineſſc to be born and framed unto 


vertue, and ro grow up from the ſeeds of nature, ra- - 


ther then the inoculation and forced graffs of educa- 
tion, yet if we are direted only by our particular 
Natures, and regulate our inclinations by no higher 
rule than that of our reaſons, we are but Moralifts; 
Divinity will ſtill call us Heathens. Therefore this 
great work of charity, muſt have other motives, ends, 
and impuli;ons : I give noalmes to ſatisfic the hun- 
ger of my Brother, but to fulfill and accompliſh 
the Will and Command of my Ged ; I draw not my 
purſe for his ſake that demands it, but his that enjoy- 
nedit; I rclieve no man upon the Rhetorick of his 
miſeries, nor to content mine own commiſerating 
diſpoſition, for this is ſtill but morall charity , and an 
at that owerth more to paſſion than reaſon. He that 
relieves another upon the bare ſuggeſtion and bow- 
cls of pity, doth not this ſo much for his ſake, as 
for his own: for »y compaſſion we make others mi- 
ſery our own, and fo by relieving them, we relieve 
our ſelves alſo. It is as erroneous a conceit to redrefſe 
other Mens mifortunes upon the common conlſide- 
rations of merciful! natures ,that it may be one day 
our own caſe; for this is a ſiniſter and politick kind 
of charity , whereby we ſcemto beſpeake the piries 
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of men in the like occaſions: and truly I baye obſeryed 
that thoſe profeſſed Ele ies, though in a 
croud or multitude , do yet dire& and place their pe- 
titions on a few and ſcleQed perſons; there is ſurely 


a Ph y » which thoſe experienced and Maſter 
Mendicants obſerve; whereby they inſtantly diſcoyer 
a mercifull aſpe& , and will ſingte out a face, where- 


in they ſpy the a. 2g and markes of mercy : for 


there are myſtically in our faces certain charafters 
which carry in them the motto of our Souls , where- 
in he that can read A. 2B. C. may read our natures. 
I hold moreover that there is a Phytognomy , or Phy- 
ſfiogmony, not onely of men, but of Plants, and Ve- 
grades and in eyery one of them , ſome outward 
gures which hang as ſignes or buſhes of theirin- 
The finger of God hath left an inſcri- 
ption upon all his works not rogue or compoſed 
of Doe but of their _ | gens > ONTO NS, 
arts, and operations , which aptly joyned together 
_ make _ word that doth AAP "a4 nacures. 
By theſe Letters God calls the Starres by their names, 
and by this Alphabet Adam aſſigned to every creature - 
a name peculiar to its Nature. Now there are be+ 
ſides theſe CharaRers in our faces, certain myfticall 
figures in our hands, which | dare not call mere da- 
ſhes, ſtrokes, « le volee, or at randome , becauſe deli- 
neated by a pencill , that neyer works in yain, 
hereof I take more particular notice , becauſe 1 
that in mine own hand , which I could neyer read of, 
nor diſcover in another. Ariſtotle , I confeſſe, in his 
acute, and ſingular book of Phyſiogmony, hath made 
no mention of Chiromancy yet 1 believe the Egy- 
ptians, who were nearer addited to thoſe abſtruſe and 
myſticall ſciences, had a knowledge therein to which 
thoſe vagabond and counterfeit Egyptians did after 
pretend, and perhaps retained a few corrupted prin» 
_ which ſometimes might yerifie their progno- 
icks. 

Itis the common wonder of all men, how among 
ſo many millions of faces,there ſhould be none a like: 
Now contrary , I wonder as much howthere ſhould 
be any; he that ſhall conſider how many thouſand 
ſeyerall words haye been careleſly and without Rudy 
compoſed out of 24. Letters ; withall how many hun- 
dred lines there are to be drawn in the fabricke of 
one man ; ſhall cafily find that this yariety is nece(- 
ſary: And it will be yery hard that they ſhall ſo con- 
curre as to make one portraQ like another. Let a 
Painter careleſly limbe out a million of faces, and 

ou ſhall find them all different, yea let him have 
Lis copy before him, yet after all his art there will 
remain a ſenſible diſtintion, for the pattern or ex- 
ample of every thing is the perfeReſt in that kind, 
whereof we till come ſhort, though we tranſcend or 
go.beyond-it, becauſe herein it is wide,and agrees noc 
in all points unto its Copy. Nor doth the {imilitude 
of Creatures diſparage the variety of nature, nor any 
way confound the works of God. For even in things 
alike there is diyerſity, and thoſe that do ſeem to 
accord, do manifeſtly diſagree. And thus is man like 
God, for in the ſame things that we reſemble him, 
we are utterly different from him. There was never 
any thing ſolike another, as in all points to concurre, 
there will ever ſome reſerved diffcrence ſlip in , to 
prevent the identity , without which , two ſeverall 
things would not be alike , but che ſame , which is 
impoſſible. 

SeR.3." But to return from Philoſophy to Charity, 
I hold not ſo narrow a conceit of this vertue , as t& 
conceive that to give almes is onely to be Charita- 
ble, or think apiece of Liberalicy can comprehend 
the Totall of Charity ; Divinity hath wiſely divided 
the aft thereof into many branches ,and hath taughc 

us 


ward forms. 
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us in this narrow way , thany pathes unto goodnefle; 
as many Waycs as we may do good, ſo many wayes 
we may be Charitable; there are infirmitics , not on- 
ly of body , but of foul, and fortunes, which do re- 
quire the mercifull hand of oarabilities. I cannot 
contemn a man for ignorance ,'but behold him with 
a$ much pity as I do Lezarm. It is no greater Cha- 
rity to cloath his body then apparel! the nakednefſe 
of his Soul. Iris an honourable obje@ to ſee the 
reaſons of other men weare our Liyeries, and their 
borrowed underſtandings do homage to the bounty 
of ours ; It isthe cheapeſt way of beneficence,, and 
like the naturall charity of theSun illuminates another 
without obſcuring ir ſelf; To be reſeryed and caitif in 
this part of goodnefle;; is the ſordideſt piece of coye- 
rouſtieſſe, and more contemptible than the pecuniary 
ayarice. 'To this” ( ascalling my ſelf a Scholar) 1 am 
obliged by the du'y of my condition, 1 make not 
therefore my head' a (grave, bur a treaſure of know- 
ledge; Tintend no Monopoly , but a Community in 
learning; I ſtudy nor for my own fake onely , but for 
theirs that ſtudy notfor themſelyes. I envy no man 
that knows more than my ſelf , but pity them that 
knowlefle: I inftra&t no man as an exercilte of my 
knowledge, or with an intent rather to nouriſh and 
keep italive in mine own head, than beget and pro- 
pagare ir in his ; and in 'the midſt of all my endea- 
yours there is but one chought that dejes me; that 
my. acquired parts muſt periſh with my ſelf, norcan 
be: Legacyed among my honoured Friends. I cane 
not fall out or contemne a man foran errour, or con- 
ccive.why' a difference in opinion ſhould divide an 
affeftion * for controverſies , diſputes , and argumen- 
tations, both in Philoſophy , and in Divinity, if they 
meet with diſcreet and peaceable natures, do notin- 
fringe the Laws of Charity in all diſputes ; ſo much 
as ticre is of paſſion, ſo much there is of nothing 
to the Loot ; for then reaſon like a bad Hound 
ſpends upon a falſe ſent, and forſakes the queſtion 
firſt Karted:- And thisis one reaſon why controverſies 
are never determined, for though they be amply pro- 
poſed, they are ſcarce at all handled , they do ſo ſwell 
'with unneceſſary Digrefſions, and the Parentheſis on 
the party, is often as large as the main diſcourſe up- 
on the ſubjeft. The Foundations of Religion are 
already cſtabliſhed, ant the principles of Salyation 
ſubſcribed unto by all; there remaines not many con- 
troyerlies worth a paſſion , and yer never any diſpu- 
ted withour', nor onely in Divinity, but inferiour 
Atts : What a falopgmruey'e and hot skirmiſh is be- 
twixt'8. and T;, in Lucian How doth Grammarians 
hack and flaſh for'the Genitive caſe in-Tuprier 2 How 
do they break their own partes to ſalve that of Triſcian? 
$4 foret in terris ,/rideret Democritus. Yea, eyen amongſt 
wiſer milirants, how many wounds have been given, 
and credits flain for the poore viftory of an opinion 
or-beggerly conqueſt of a diftin&tion ? Scholars are 
men of Peace, they bear no armes , but their tongues 
are ſharper then 4ims his razor, their pens carry 
farther, and give a lowder report than thunder; I had 
rather ſtand in the ſhock of a Baſiliſco ,than in the 
fury ofa/mercileſſe pen. It is not mere zeal to Lear- 
ning, or devotion to the Muſes , that wiſer Princes 
Patron the Arts :/ and carry an indulgent aſpect unto 
Scholars,” but a deſire to: have their names cternized 
by the memory of their writings , and a fear of the 
reyengefull pen of ſucceeding ages : for theſe are the 
men, that when they haye played their parts, and had 
their exits, muſt ſtep out and givethe morall of their 
Scenes, and" deliver unto poſterity an Inventory of 
their-vertues and vices.: And ſurcly there goes agreat 
deal-of conſcience to the compiling of-an Hiſtory , 
tierce is no reproach to the ſcandall of a Story; Itis 


ſuch an authentick kind of falſchood, that with autho- 
rity belics our good names toall Nations and Pofte- 
rity. 
SeF. 4. There is an other offence unto C harity , 
which no Authour hath eyer written of, and few rake 
notice” of, and that's the reproach , not of whole pro- 
ſeſſions, myſterics and conditions ybut of whole na- 
tions, wherein by opprobrious Epithets we miſca!l 
each other, and by an uncharitable Logick , from a 
diſpoſition in a few conclude a habit in all. 


Le mutin Anglows, & le bravache Eſcoſſors ; 
Le bougre Italian & le fol Francoss ; 

Le poultron Romain , le larron de Gaſcongne, 
L' Eſpagnol ſuperbe, & | Aleman yurongne. 


Saint Paul that calls the Cretians lyers , doth it but in- 
direaly and upon quotation of their own Poet, It is 
as bloudy a thought in one way as Neroes was in ano» 
ther. For by a word we wound a thouſand, and at one 
blow aſlaſſine the /honour of a Nation; Tt is as com- 
pleate a piece of n-adnefle co miſcall and rave againſt 
the times - or'think to recall men to reaſon , by a fit 
of paſſion :**Democritusthat thought to laugh thetimcs 
into goodnefſle, ſcems to me as deeply Hypochond- 
ricak, as Heracliz45 that bewailed them; it moyes not 
my ſpleen to behold the multitude in their proper 
humors , that is , in their firs of folly and madneſſe, 
as well underſtauding that wiſdome is not prophan'd 
unto the World, and *ris the priviledge of a fewtobe 
65. arameL that endeayourto abalitſh vice,deſtroy 
alſo vertue ; for contraries, though they deſtroy one 
another, are yer/in life of one another. Thus vertue 
(aboliſh yice Yisan Idea : again, the community of 
ſin doth not diſparage goodneſle; for when vice gains 
upon the major part, yertue , in whom it remains, be- 
comes more excellent, and being loſt in ſome, multi 
plies its goodneſſe in others which remain untouched, 
and: perliſts intire in the generall inundation. I can 
therefore behold vice without a Satyre,content onely 
with an admonition , 'or inſtrutive reprehenſion; for 
Noble natures , and ſuch as are capable of goodneſle, 
are railed into vice, that might as caſfily be admoniſh- 
ed into yertue ; andwe ſhould be all ſo farthe Ora- 
tors of goodneſle , as to prote& her from the power 
of yice, and maintain the cauſe of jnjured truth. No 
man canjuſtly cenſure or condemne'another, becauſe 
indeed no man truely knows another. This I per- 
ceive in my ſclf, for TI amin the dark to all the world, 
and my nearcſt friends behold me but in a cloud; 
thoſe that know me but ſuperficially think leſſe of 
me than 1 do of my ſelf; thoſe of my near acquain- 
tance think more; God, who truely knows me,knows 
that I am nothing, for he only beholds me; and all the 
world, who looks not on us through a derived ray, 
ora trajedtion ofa ſenſible ſpecies, but beholds the 
ſubſtance without the helpes of accidents , and the 
forms of things, as we their operations. Further, no 
man can judge another, becauſe no man knows him- 
ſelf, for we cen'/ure others but as. they diſagree from 
that humour which we fancy laudable in our ſelyes, 
and commend others but for that wherein they ſeem 
to quadrate and conſent with us. - Se that in con- 
cluſion , all is but that we all condemae,, Self-loye. 
*Tis the generall complaint of theſe times, and per- 
haps of tizoſe paſt , that charity grows cold; which I 
perceive moſt yerified in thoſe which moſt do ma- 
nifeſt the fires and flames of zeal; for it is a yertue 
thatbeſt agrees with coldeſt natures, and ſuch as are 
complexioned for humility : But how ſhall we expe 
charity towards others , when we are uncharitable to 
our ſclyes? Charity begins at home, is the voice of 
the World, yet is eyery man his greateſt enemy , and 
as 
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as it were » his owne executioner, Now orcidens, 
is the Commandement of God, yet ſcarce obſer- 
ved by any man ; for I perccive cyery man is his owne 
Atropos , and lends a hand to cur the thred , of his 
6wne dayes. Ca'nwas not thexefore the firſt Murtherer, 
but dam , who brought ia death ; wherefore he be- 
held the pratiſe and example in his owne ſon Abel , 
and ſaw that verificdin the experience of another, 
which faith caald not perſwade him ia the Theory of, 
himſelf. 

SeR. 5. There is I think no man that apprehends 
his own miſceries leffe then my ſelf, and no man that 


ſo nearly apprehends another. I could loſe an arme, 


without a tear y, and withfew groancs, me thinks , be 
quartered into peicessz yet can I weep moſt ſcriouſly 

' at a Play, and receive with a true paſſion, che coun: 
_ rerfeit griefes of thofe knowne and profeſſed, impo- 


ſtures Ir is a barbatous part of inhumanity to adde. un- 
to any 2Miited partics miſery , or eadeayour to mul-. 


tiply in any man, a paſſion, whoſe ſingle nature is 
already aboye bis patience ; this 'was the g catclt at- 
Alition of Tob , and thoſe oblique expoſtulations of 
his friends a deeper injury than the downeright blowes 
of the Divill. It is not the tears of our owne eyes one- 
ly , bur of our friends alſo , that doe exhauſt the cur- 
rent of our ſorrowes 3 which falling into many 


ftreames, runce more peaccably, and is contented, 
Wer . 


with a nartower channel. Itis an a@ within the 
. ofcharity , to tranſlate a pafſion out jof one breſt into 
another » and to diyide a ſorrow almoſt out of ir ſelf ; 
for an affliction like a dimenſion may beſo divided, 
as if not indiviſible,at leaſt to become inſenſible. Now 
with my friend Idcficc not to ſhare or participate, bur 
to engroſle his ſorrowes , that by making them mine 
owne, I may more caſily diſcuſle them; for in mine 
owne reaſon, and within my ſelf I ean command that , 
which 1 cannot intteat without my ſelf, and within 
the ciecle of another. I have often thought thoſe no- 
ble paires and examples of friendſhip not ſo trucly 
Hiſtories of what had been , as fiftions of what 
ſhould be , but 1 now perceive nothing in them 
but poflibilities , nor any thing in the Heroick exam- 
'ples of Damon and Pythias, Achilles and Parroclus , 
which "me thinkes upon ſome grounds 1 could nor 
performe within the narrow compaſle of my elf. 
That a man ſhould lay downe his life for his friend , 
ſeems ſtrange to vulgar affcRions, and ſuch as confine 
themſelyes within that worldly principle, Charity be- 
ginnes at home. For mine owne patt , I could 
never remember the relations that I held unto my 
flf, northe reſpef that I owe unto my own nature 
#n the cauſe of God , my Country, and my Frichds. 
Next to theſe three, I doe embrace my felt ; I con- 
Yaſe 1 doe not obſerve that order that the Schooles 
vrdaine our affeftions, to Iloye our Parcnts , 
Wives, Children, and then our Fricnds ; for ex- 
Cepting the injunftions of Religion, I doe not 
find in my ſelfſuch a neceſſaty and indiffolubleSym- 
athy to all thoſe of my bloud. IhopeI doe not 
Peat the fifth Commandement, if I conceive 1 
way love my friend before the neareſt of my, bloud , 
eycn thoſe to whom 1 owe the principles of life; 
I neyer. yet caſt a true affeftion on a Woman, 
Þue I have loved my friends as. Idoe yertue , my 
Gout, my Gbd. From hence me thinkes I doe con- 
ecive tow God loves man , what happinefle there 
is inthe love of God. Owitting all other , thereare 
thrice moſt myſticall unions; Two natures in one 
perſon z three perſons in one nature; one ſoul in two 
ies. Forthough indeed they be really divided, 

yet are they ſo united, as they ſcem but one, 
and make rather a duality thea two diftinR 


ſoules. 


- 


' never hear the Toll of a paſſing Bell, 


Se8. 6, Thert are wonders in; true affeRion , it is 

a body of Exigmees , myſteri:s/ and riddles , wherein 
two ſo become one , as they both become twoz | love 
my. friend before my ſelfe , and yet me thinkes I doe 
not loye.him cnough ; ſome-few mohths benee my 
multiplied affe&ion will make me beleive I hayt noe 
loved him at all. ; wben 1am from hims 1 am dead cill 
I be with him ,,oben I amwich him y Lamnor; ſacis- 
fied, but would ſtill be nearct him: unictd ſoulcs 
are not ſatisfied with embraces» bur deſire to be true- 
ly each other, which. being .impoſſible, their deſires 
acc infinite , & muſt procced without a poſſibility of 
ſatisfation, Another miſery 1here is in,affeRtion , 
that whom we truely loye like our owne » we. 

their lodkes , nor can our memory retaine.the. T 

of cheir faces , and it is nd wonder, for they'ate our 
ſelyes ; and our affection makes - their lookes' our 
owne. This noble affction falls not on yu and 
common conſtitutions , but on ſuch as aremark'd for 
yertue ; he that can loye his friend with this noble ar- 
dour, willia a c degree affc& all. Now if 
we can bring, our affections: to | Jooke beyond the 
body , and caſt an cyc upon the ſoul ,, we have found ws 


out the truc obje@, not, onely, of fri 


particular , withour a catalogue for my friends; nor 
requeſt a happineſſe wherein my Coolanl if ſit | 
doth not defare.the fellowſhip of -my Ou! 


mn , jy xg my prayers and beſt _— 

cparting ſpirit -: T7 cannot goe' to cure the | 

of my patient, bur 7 forget my proleey p——_— | 
one 


7” "RE. 
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unto God for his ſoul; 7 cannot pne ſay his 
Prayers, but in ſtead of imitating him, 1 fall into a 
ſupplication for him, who perhaps is. no more'to. me 
thena common, nature : andif God hath youchs- 
an care to my ſupplications , there are ſurely ma» 
ny happy that neyer ſaw me, and enjoy the ble 

of mine unknowne deyotiens. To for Enc- 
mies , that is, for their ſalvation, Fa i + precepe, 
but the praftice of our daily and ordinary deyotions. 
I cannot. bclieye the ſtory of the Italian , our bad 
wiſhes and unchatitable deſires proceed no further- 
than this life ; it is the Devill, and the uncharitable 
votcs of Hell, that deſire our miſery in the world to 
come. 

Se#. 7. Todoe no injury , nor take none , was a. 
principle , which to my former yeers, and impatient 
affetions, ſeemed to containe enough of Morality , 
but my more ſetled years, and Chriſtian conſtitution 
haye fallen upon ſevere reſolutions. I can hold there 
is no ſuch thing as injury, thatif there be, there is 
no ſuch injury as reyenge , and no ſuch reycnge as 
the contempr of an injury ; that to hate another , isto 
maligne himſelf, that the crueſt way ro loye another 
is to deſpiſe our ſelyes. 1 were - unjuſt unto mine 
owne conſcience, if 7 ſhould oe I am at yariance 
with any thing like my ſelf. I find there are ma- 
picces in this one fabricke of manis this frame is 
raiſed upon a maſle of Antipathies : I amone me 
thinkes, but . as the World ; wherein ithſtandi 
there are a ſwarme of diftiaRt cfſences , and in them 
another World of contrarictics z we carry pirlvate 
anddomeſtick enemics within, pubick &morc hoſtile 
adverſaries without, The Deyill. thatdid but buffet 
Saint Paxl , playes me t hinks at ſharp with me :Let 
me be nothing) if within the compaſs of my ſelf, 1 Jn 
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not finde the batraile of Lepanto, paſſion - ory tca- 
ſon;reaſon againſt faith, faith againſt rhe Devill, and 
my-/Conſciehce againſt all. There is -anorher man 
"within mice, tha:'s: atigry. with me, rebukes, com- 
'mands, and daſtards'mee.' I have no Conſcience 
'of Marble to reſiſt the hammer of more heavy of- 
fences, nor yet too foftarid waxen, as totakethe im, 
preſſion of. cach” {ingle*-peccadillo or ſcape of in- 
firmity :-1 am of a range belief, thar'it is as caſic 
iven ſome ſins, asto commit ſore others. 
For niy originall ſin; I bold itto bee waſhed away 
in my aQual tranſgreſſions, I com- 


p me ; for” | 
pure & reckon with God, bur from my laſt repentance, 


- Sacrament pur abſolution : and 'therefore 


am not terrified with-the linnes or madnefs of my 
youth. -Ichank the goodneſs of God,” I have no fins 
thar want a name; ['am not ſingular in offcaces, 
my -tran are Epidemically and frem the 
common breath of our corruption. For ticre are 
certaintempers of body, which matche with an humo- 
rous dep ravity of minde, do hatch and produce yiti- 
olitics whoſe newnels and monſtroſity of nature ad- 
mirs no name” z this was: the temper of that Le- 
cher that carnal*'d with a $tatua, and the conſtitution 
of Nersn his Spintrian recreations. Forthe Heave ns 


' are nor'6hely fruicfull in new and ynheatrd offtarres, 


the Eatth-in plants and animals, but mens mindes al- 
ſoinvillanie and yices; now the dulneſs of my rea- 
ſon; and the vulgarity of my diſpoſition, never prom- 
pred my itiyention, nor ſolicited my affeftion unto 
any of theſe; yet even-thaſe common quoridian 
;afteiview clas fo neceſſarily attend 'mee; and doe 
ſcem-tobee my very nature, haye ſodejeted mce, 
ſo broken the eſtimation that I ſhould have otherwiſe 
of my that I repure my ſelfe the moſt abjeedſt 


guy nag : Divines preſcribe a fit of ſorrow 


repentance; there goes indignation, anger, ſorrow, 
harted, intro ies puaiſions of a contrary nature, 
which-neither ſeem to- ſute with this ation, nor my 

periconſticution.” Tt is no breach of charity to our 
elvesro bee ar variance ' with our vices, norto 
abhorre-that-part of 'us, which is an enemy to the 
ground: of charity, our God; whereiti wee doe but 
imitate '0ar” great ſelyes the world, whoſe divided An- 
t pathies aad contrary faces doc yet carry a charitable 


regard unto the whole by their particular diſcord, 


ſerving che}common harmony, and keeping in fer- 
es ahdls powers, whoſe rebellions once Maſters, 

' migh bee the ruine of all. | : 
- SeBl'$: Ithank God, amorigft thoſe millions of vi- 


\ tes I do inherit and hold from Adam, I. haye eſcaped 


one/and thara mortal enctny to charity, the firſt and 
fathet fin; not onely of man but of the Devill, Pride, a 
vice whoſe name is comprehended in a Monoſyllable, 
but in its nature not cifcumſcribed with a world ; I 
hayecſcaped itin a condition that can hardly avoid it: 
thofe petty acquiſitons-and reputed perfe&tions that 
advance and *eleyate the conceits of other men, 
#dde no feathers unto mine , I have ſeen a Grammia - 
rian tourc, and plume himſelfe oyer a fingle line in 
Hoyaze, 'and ſhew more pride in the conſtrution of 
oheOde; than the Authotin the compoſure of the 
whole booke. For my own part, beſides the Fargon and 
Putojs "of ſeyerall Provinces, I underftand no leſs 


then fx Languages, yer Tproteſt 1 have no higher 
conecitof my ſelfe than-had our Fathers before the 
confufion of Babef, when therewas but one Language 


inthe world, and 'mone to boaſt himfelfe cither Lin- 
it or Critick, I have not onely ſeen ſeycrall Coun- 
tries, beheld the nature of their — wy ot 
taphy of their proyinces,Topography of their Cities, 
6: Fiber Fete overall Laws, Cuſtomes and 
Politics z yet cannot all this perſmade the dulncfs- 
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' tented with the natural bleflin 


of try ſpirit unto ſuch-ag/opinion of my ſclfe, az Tbe- 
hold in nimbler and -conceited heads, that neyer loo- 
ked adegree beyond their neſts. 1 know the names, 
and ſomewhat more; of all the conſtellations in my 
Horizon, yet I have feen a prating Mariner that 
could onely nane+ the pointers - and the North 
Starre, out-ralke me, and conceit himſclfe a whole 
Spheare aboue me. 1 know moſt. of the Plants of 
the | Country and of thoſe about me; yet me 
thinks I do not know ſo many as when I did but know 
a hundred, and had. ſcarcely ever Simpled further 
than Cheap+ſide : for indeed heads of capa- 
_ and ſach as are not full with a handfull, or 
eatie meaſure of knowledge, think they know no - 
thing, till they know -all, which being impoſſible, , 
they fall upon the opinion of Socrates,and onely know 
they know not any thing, I cannot think that Ho- 
wer pin'd away upon the ridd!e of the Fiſherman, or 


. that Ariſtotle ; who underſtood the uncer:ainty of 


knowledge, and confeſſed ſo often the reaſon of man 
too weake for the workes of nature, did ever drowne 
himſclfe upen the flux and reflux of -Zuripas : we doe 
butTearne to day, what our better adyanced judpe- 
ments Will unteach to  morrow : and Ariftule 
doth not inſtruſt us as Plao did him; that is, 
rs confure himſelfe, T have run through all 
ſorts, yer finde noref in any ; though out firſt iudies 
and junior endeayours may ſtyle us Peripateticks, 
Stoicks, or Academicks, yet I perceive the wileſk 
headsprove at Jaſt, almoſt all Scepticks, and tand 
like Ianus in the field of knowledge. I have therefore 
on common atd authentick Philoſophy I learned in. 
the Schooles, whereby I diſcourſe and ſatisfie the rea- 
ſon of other men ahother more reſeryed and drawne 
from experience whereby 7  conteny mine own. 
Solomon that complained of ignorance in the 
height of knowledge, hath not onely humbled my 


| ws but diſcouraged my endeavours. There 


is yer another conceit that hath ſometimes made. 
mee ſhut my boakes, 'which tels mee it is a vanity 
to waſte out dayes in the blinde purſuite of know- 
ledge, it is but attending alittle longer, and we ſhall , 
enjoy. that by inſtin&t and infuſion, which we en- 
deayour all here by labour and inquiſition : it is bet= 
ter to fir downe in a modeſt ignorance, and reſt con- 
of our owne reaſons, 
chen by the uncertaine knowledge of this life, with 
ſweat and vexation, which death gives every foole 
eratis, and isan acceflary of our glorification. 

Se. 9. Iwas never yet once, and commend their 
reſolutions who never marry twice: not that 1 diffal- 
low of ſecond —_— as neither in all caſes of Po« - 
lygamy, which conſidering ſome times and the une- 
quall number of both ſexes may bee alſo necaſſary, 
The whole world was made for man, but the twelfth 
part of man for woman: Mar is the whole world 
and the breath of God, woman the rib and crook- 
ed piece of man, I could bee content that wee 
might procreate like trees without conjuntion, or 
that there were any way to perpetuate the world 
without this trivigll and yulgar way of coition; tis, 
the fooliſheſt a@ a wiſe man commits in all his life,ner 
is there any thing that will more d&je& his cool'd ima- ; 
gitation, when hee ſhall conſider what an odde and 
unworthy piece of folly hee hath committed. I 
ſpeake not 1n prejudice, nor am ayerſe fromthat ſweet 
ſex, but naturally amorous of all that is beautifull z _ 
Ican looke a whole day with delight upon a hand- 
ſome picture, though it bee but of an Horſe. Itis my 
temper and Tlike it the bettes, to affeR all harmony, 
and ſute there is mulick even inthe beauty and the - 
ſilent nete which Cupid ſtrikes farre fweerer than the. . 
ſound of an inſtrument. For there is a _ | 
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where ever there is a harmony, order or proportion, 
and thus farre wee may maintaine the mulſick of the 
ſpheares : for thoſe well ordered motions, and regu- 
Jar paces,though they give no ſound unto the care,yet 
tothe underſtanding they ftrike a note moſt full of 
harmony. Whatſoever is harmonically z which makes 
me muca diſtruſt the ſymmetry of thoſe heads whic 

declaime againſt all Church muſick, For my ſelfe,not 
only from my obedience, but my particular genius, I 
doe embrace it; foreyen that . vulgar and Tayerne 
Muſick, which makes one man metry, another mad, 
firikesin mea deep fit of deyotion, and a profound 
contemplation of the firſt Compoſer ;. there is ſome- 
thing in it of Divinity more than the eare diſcovers : it 
is an Hicroglyphicall and ſhadowed lefſon of the 
whole world, arid creatures of God, ſuch a melody ro 
the care, as the whole world well underſtood, would 
afford the undeſtanding. In brief, it is a ſenſible fir of 
that harmony, which intelleually ſounds in the carcs 
of God : I will not ſay with Plato, the ſoule is an har- 
mony, but harmonicall, and hath its neareſt ſympathy 
un'o muſick: thus ſome whoſe temper of body agrees, 
2nd bhumours the conſtitution of their loules, are 
borne Poets, though indeed all arc naturally inclined 
* 7;bem Romam unto Rythme. * This made Tacitws in 
3n principio Reges the very laſt line of his ſtory, fall up- 
baduere; on a yerſc ; and Cicero the worſt of 
# Pro Archis Po» Poets, but # decla ming [for a Poet, 
eta, falls in the very fit qe upon a 
» fs i .. perfect * Hexameter. I feele not in 
fie medoerizer me thoſe ſordid, and ubchiiſtiah de- 
ee. ſires of my profeſſion, 1 doe not ſe- 
cretly implore and wiſh for Plagues,.rcjoyce at Fa- 
inines, reyolyc Ephemerides, and Almanacks, in ex- 
petation of elanan: Aſpeas, fatall conjundi- 
ons, and Eclipſes: I rejoyce not at unwholſome 
ſprings, nor unſeaſonable Winters 3 wy prayer 
-20Ccs with the Husbandmans 3 I deſire every thing 
pl its proper ſcaſon» that neither men northe 
times bee put out of teimper. Let mee bee 
fick wy lelfe, if ſometimes the maladic of mypa- 
:icnt bee not a diſeaſe unto mee, I deſire ra- 
ther. to cure his infirmities than my own ne- 
ceſſities ; where I doc him no good me thinkes 
jt is ſcarce honeſt gaine, though I confeſs *cis 
but the worthy ſalary of our well-intended endea- 
yours : I am not onely aſhamed, bur heartily ſorry, 
that beſides death, there ate diſeaſcs incurable, yet 
notformy owne ſake, or that they bee beyond my 
' att» but for the genetall cauſe and fake of humanity 
whoſe common cauſe I apprehend as mine own : And 
to ſpeake more generally,thoſe three Noble profeſli- 
ons which all civil Commonwealths do honour, are 
raiſcd upon the fall of dam, and are not any exempt 
from their infirmities ;z there are not only diſeaſes in- 
curable in Phyſick, but caſes indiffoluble in Lawes, 
Vices incorrigitble in Divinity : if Genetal Councils 
may erre, Ido not ſee why particular Courts ſhould 
be infallible, their perfeReſt rules are raiſcd upon the 
Erroneous reaſons of man, and the Lawes of one doe 
but condemne the rules of another z as Ariffoile oft- 
times the opinions of his predecefſors, becauſe, 
though greeable to reaſon, yet were not conſonant to 
his own rules, #nd Logick of his proper principles. 
Againe, to ſpeake nothing of the ſin againſt the 
Holy Ghoſt, whoſe cure not onely, but whoſe na- 
tare is unknowne 3; I can cure the gout or ſtone in 
ſome ſooner than Divinity, Pridezor Avarice in others: 
T can cure vices by Phyſick, when they remaine incu- 
rable by Divinity, and ſhall ohey my pils, when they 
contemne their precepts. I boaſt nothing, but plain] 

ſay , wee all labour againſt our owne cure, for deat 

is the cure of all diſcaſes, There is no Catholicon or 
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univerſall remedy I know but this, which though nan- 
ſcous to quealie ſtomachs, yet to prepared appe.ites is 
NeKar and a pleaſant potionof o immortality. 
pe ia For Wy enyerarion it is like the Sun's 
with all men; and with a friend]y aſpe@ to good 
bad. . Me wb there is — bad, oe 
worſt, beſt ; that is , while they arc kept within the 
cixcle of thoſe qualities, wherein there 15 good : there 
1s no mans minde of ſuch diſcordant and jarring 
a temper to which a, tuncable diſpoſition may nor © 
Arike a hatmony.. Magne virtutes, net minore vitia 4 
iris the poſie, ofthe beft natures, and may be inver - 
ted on tac worſt ; there are in the moſt depraved and 
venemous diſpoſitions , certain pieces that remaine 
untouche , which by an Antiperiſtalis become 
more excellent, or by the excellency of their ungi- 
pathics arc able to picſerye themſclyes from the 
contagion of their enemies yices, and perſiſt intire 
beyond the generall corruption. Foric isalſo thu 
in natures. 1he greateſt Balſames doe lie envelope 
in the bodics of moſt powerfull Corroliyes,' 1 ſay 
mr.orcover and Iground 'upon experience , that poy- 
ſons containe within themſclyes their own Antidote, 
and that whici preferyes them from the yenome 
of themſclyes, without which they were nor dele- 
torius to others onely , bur ro themſclyes alſo. 
Buc it js the corruption that 1 fear within me ,. not 
the contagion of commerce without 'me. *Tis that 
unruly regiment within me, that will deſtroy mee, 
*ris 1 that do infe& my ſelfe, the man withouc 
Nayvell yet lives in mec ; 1 feele that oviginall 
canker cortrode and deyour mee, and therefore 
Defends me dios de me, Lord deliver me from \my 
ſelf, is a patr of my Letany , and the firſt yoice of my - 
retired imaginations. There.is no man alo ; becduſe 
every man 1s a Microcoſme , and carries the e 
world about him ; Ns minus ſolm quam cum ſo- 
lms, though it be the Apobthegme of a wiſeman, is - 
yet true in the mouth of a foole, for indeed, tho 
ina Wildernefſe, a manis never alone, not « 
becauſe he is with himſelf, and his own 
bur becauſe he is with the Devil, who ever co 
with ourſolicude , and is that unruly rebel that mu- 
ſters, up thoſe diſordered motions , which accompa- 
ny our ſequeſtred imaginations ; And toſpeak more 
narrowly , there is no tuch thing as ſolitude, nor aily 
thing that can be ſaid to be alone , and by it ſelf, but 
God whois his own circle , and can fubliſt by him- 
ſclf, all others bcſides their diflimilary and Heteroge- 
neous parts,which in a manner multiply their narures,, 
cannot ſubiiſt without the concoutrle of God, ani 
the ſociety of that hand which doch u their 
natures. In brief, there can bee nothing rruely alone; 
and by its ſelfe, which is nor reuely one, and ſuch is 
onely God: Allothers do tranſcend an unity, and ſo 
by conſcequence ate many. | 
SeA.1 1.Now for my lifezitis a miracle of thirty years 
which to relate, were not a hiſtory, buta piece of Po 
etry, and would ſound to common cares like a 
fable ; for the world, I count it not an Inne, but 
an Hoſpital, and a place, notto Jive; but to dyein. 
The world that I regard is myſelfe, it is the, Micro» 
coſme of mine own frame,that I caſt mine eye on; for 
the other, I uſe it but like my Globe, and ons ds 
round ſometimes for my recreation. Men that looke 
upon my oatſide, petuſing only my condition, and 
fortunes, doe-erre in my altitude ; for Iam aboye 
Atlas his ſhoulders. The earth is a peint not one- 
ly in reſpeR of the heavens above us, but of that 
heavenly and ccleftiall part within us:that maſſe of 
fleſh that circumſcribes mee, limits not my minde ; 
that ſurface that tels the heaycis it hath an end,cannot 
perſwade mice I haycany ;I take wy circle to bee 
D 2 abovc 
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above three hundred and ſixty, though the number of 
the Ark doe mcaſute my body, it comprehedideth 
not my mind : whilft 1 ſtudy ro find how 1 am a Mi- 
ook fog or little world, 1 find my ſelf ſomething 
more than the great.” There is ſurcly a piece of 
Divinity in us , ſoinething that was before the Ele- 
ments,and owes no homage unto the Sun. Nature tels 
meTam the Image'of God, as well as Scriprare; 
he that underſtands aot thus much, hath not his intro - 
dutions or firſt leffon; and is yet robegin the Alpha- 
berofman. Lertme not injure the felicity of others, 
ifiſay Iam as happy as any; KReuat calum, Fiat volunts 
ta, {alveth all; ſo thar whatſocyer happens , ic is 
but what our daily/ prayers* deſire, In brief, I am 
Tonrent , and what ſhould providence adde more ? 
Surely this'is ic wecall Happineſfle . and' this doe 1 
enjoy with this F am happyin a dream ; and as 
rontent to enjoy a happinefle in a fancy , as others in 
amore apparent truth and realiry, There is ſure- 
ly a nearer apprehenſion of any thing that delights 
us in our dreames than in our waked ſenſes ; with- 
out this 'T were unhappy , for my awaked judge- 
ment diſcontents me , eyer whiſpering unto me, that 
T am from wy friend, but my friendly dreames in 
nightrequite me, and make me think I am within bis 
armes. ' I thank God for my happy dreames, as [ 
doefor my good reft, for there is aſatisfaRion inthem 
unto * reaſonable defires, and ſuch as can be con- 
rent with a fit of happineſſe ; and ſurely it is not 


a melahchiolyconceit ts think we are all aflcep in this 


world, and that the conceits of this liſe are as meer 
dreames to thoſe of the next,as the Phantaſmes of the 
' Highe, ro-the conceir of the day; There is an c- 
quill deluſion in both; - and the one doth but ſcent 
tobe rhe emblem or pifure of the: other; we are 
fomewhar more the our ſelves in out ſleepes, and 
the Mumberof the body ſeems to be but the. was 
King of the ſoul, Ttis the ligation of ſetiſe ; but 
the liberty of reafon, and our waking conceptions 
doe hor match the fancies of our ſleeps. At my 
Nativity, my aſcendent was 'the earthly figne of Scor- 
pics, 1 was born in'the Planetary hour of Saturs , 
_ and [think 1 havea Jie of that Leaden Planetin 
me. Iam no'way facetious, nor difpoſed for the 
mitth and galliard ze of company , yetin”'onedream 
Fean'compole a whole Comedy , behold the afi- 
on', apprehend the, jeſts and laugh my felf awake 
at the conteits thereof; were my memory as faith- 
full as my reaſon is then fruitfull, T would neyer ſtudy 
tin my dreames ; and this time alſo would Lcbuſt 
Fs devotions ; but-our grofſcr memories haye 
tlictilo little hold of cur abftrated underſtandings; 
that they forger rhe ory), and can only relate to our 
awaked ſouls , and confuſed and broken tale of that 
tharhath paſſed. 2yiſotle, who baih written afn- 
ular traQt of ſleep, hath not me thinks throughly 
thied'it , nor yer Caen, though he ſeem to have 
correQedit ; for thoſe Noftambaldes and night wal- 
Eers though in their fleep!,' doe yet enjoy the aRidn 
of "their ſenſes * 'we mult therefore Tay, that there 
if ſowerking in' us that'is' not in the'furifdiaion of 
Marge 3 and that thoſe -abſtrafted” and ecftatick 
. fouls doe walk about in'their own corps, as ſpirits 
with"the bodies they  affame , wherein they ſeem 
to hear, ſce, and feel,” though indeed the Organs 
are deftirute of ſenge , and their natures of thoſe 
faculries that ſhould” inform them, Thus it is ob- 
ſeryed*thar .men ſometimes upon the hour of their 
departure , doe (peak and reaſon above themſclycs. 
Fo; then the ſoul begins to be freed from! the liga- 
ments of the body ;" begins to reafon like her ſelf, 
andto diſcourſe in a {train aboye mortality. 
SB. 1z, We teat fleep a death , and yer itis 


waking that kils us , "and deſiroyes thoſe ſpirits that 
are the houſe of life. . "Tis indeed apart of life that 
beſt expreſleth death , forevery'man truely lives fo 
long as he afts his nature, or ſomeway makes good 
the faculties of himfelf: Themiffocles therefore that 
New his Souldier in his ſleep was a mercifull execu- 
tioner , *tis a kind of puniſhment the mildnefle of 
no lawes hath invented; I wonder the fancy of Ls- 
can and Senecs did not diſcover it. Ir is th.t death 
by which we may be literally ſaid ro die daily, a 
death which Adam died before his mortality ; a 
death whereby we live a middle and moderarin 

point betwyeen life and death ; In fine, folike death, 
I dare nottruft it without my prayers, and an half 
adiew unto the world , and take my farewell in & 
Colloquy with God: h 


The night s come like to the” day , 
Depart no: thou great God away. 
Let not my ſinnes, black as the night, 

. Eclipſe tbe [uſtre of thy light. 

; Keep fill in my Horton, for to me 
The Sanne makes not the day , but thee. 
Thou whoſe nature cannot ſleep , 
or my temples centry keep 3 
Guard me *gainſt thoſe watchfull foes , 
Whoſe eyes are open while mine cloſt. 
Let no dreames my head infeſt , 

Bret ſuch as Jacobs temples b/eft. 
While I doe reft, my ſoul advance, 

. Make my ſleep a holy trance: 
That I may, my reſt being wrought , 
Awake into ſome holy thought. 
And with as afive vigour runne 
My courſe as doth the nimble Sunze. 
Sleep is a death, O makemt iry , 
By fleeping* what it, #5 to die. 
And as genily lay my head. 
On my grave , 44 now thy bed. 
How ere 1 reſt ,-grent God , let me 
Awake again at leaſt with thee. 
And thus aſſur'd , behold I lie 
Securely , -or 16 wake or die. . 
Theſe are my drowfie daies , it vain 
IT. doe wow wake to ſleep again, _ 
O come that honr , when I ſhall uevet 

' Sleep again , but wake for ever. 


This is the dormitive I take to bedward , I ned 
no other Landanuw then this to make me ſleep, af- 
ter. which I cloſe mine eyes in ſecurity, content to 
take myleaveof the Sunne , and Nleep unto the re- 
ſurceion. | 

Sef#.1z. The method I ſhould uſe in diſtributive ju- 
tice, 1 often obſerye in commutative, and keep a 
Geomectricall proportion in both,, whereby become 
ming <quable to others, I become unjuſt to my ſelf, 
and ſupcrerogatc in that common principle, Doc unta; + 
others as thou wouleſt be done untothy ſelf.I was not 
born-unto riches , neither is it I think my Starre to be 
wealthy ; orif it were; the freedome of my; mind,, 
and: frankneſſe. of my diſpoſition: were ablc to, 
contradit and: crofſe my fates: for. to. me ayarice 
ſeems not ſo much' a vice, as a deplorable piece of 
madnefſe; to conceive our ſelyes Urinals, or be per- 
ſwaded that we arc dead, is not ſo: ridiculous , nor, 
ſomany,degrees beyond/the power of Rellebore , as. 
this. The opinions: of theory and . poſitions of 
men are not ſo-yoidof reaſon, as their praftiſed con- 
clufion- : ſome have! held that;Snow is black, 
thatthe earth moves, that the ſoul is ayre, fire , wa- 
ter bur all this: is Philoſopty.,. apd there is no de-/ 


lirium , 


liriam , if we doe but ſpeculate the folly and indi(- 
putable dotage of avarice to that ſubterraneous Idoll , 
and God of the Earth. I doe confefſe I am an Atheiſt, 
I cannot perſwade my ſelfe to honour that the world 
adores, whatſoever yertue its prepared ſubſtance 
may have within my body , it hath no influence nor 
operation without; I would not entertaine a baſe de- 
ſigne, oran ation that ſhould call mee villaine , for 
tie Indies , and for this only do I love and honour 
my own ſoul :and haye me thinkes two armes too few 
to embrace my ſelf. Ariſtoile.is too ſevere, that will 
not allow us to be truely liberall without wealth , and 
the boun:iful hand of fortune ; if this be true , I muſt 
confeſſe I am charitable onely in my liberall inten- 
. tions, and bountiful wel wiſhes. . Bur if the exam- 
ple of the Mite be not onely an a& of wonder, but 
an example of the nobleſt charity , ſurely poor men 
may alſo build Hoſpitals, and the rich alone haye not 
erected Cathedralls. 1 have a private method which 0- 
thers obſerye not, I take the opportunity of my ſelfe 
to doc gool1, I borrow occaſion of charity . from mine 
own neceſſities, and ſupply the wants of others, 
whenlamin moſt nced my lelfe ; for it is an honeſt 


ſtratagem to make adyantage of our ſelves, and ſoto | 


husband the at of vertue, that where they were de- 
feRive in one circumſtance, they may repay their 
want, and multiply their goodnefle in another. I have 
not Pers in my deſires , but a competence , & ability to 
performe thoſe good works, to which he hath incli- 
ned my nature, He is rich, who hath enough to be 
charitable, and itis hard tobe ſo poor, thata noble 
mind may not finda way to this pcice of goodnefle. 
He that giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord , there is 
more Rhetorick in that one ſentence than in a Li- 
brary of Sermons z and indeed if thoſe ſentences were 
underſtood by the Reader , with the ſame Emphaſis 
as they are delivered by the Aathor, we needed not 
thoſe Volumes of inſtrutions, but might be honeſt 
by an Epirome. Vpon this motive onely I cannot be- 
hold a Begger without relieving his neceffities with 
my purſe , or his ſoul with my prayers; theſe ſceni- 
call and accidentall differences betwen us, cannot 
make me forget that common and untoucht part of us 
both; there is under theſe C-ntoes and miſerable out- 
fides , theſe mutilate and ſemi-bodies, a ſoul of 
the ſame alloy with our own, whoſe Genealogy is God 
as well as ours, and inas faire a way to ſalvation, as 
our ſelycs. Statiſts that labour to contrive a Common- 
wealth without poverty , take away the objec of cha- 
rity , not underſtanding onely the Common-wealth 
of, a Chriſtian , but forgetting the prophecy of 
Chrift. 

SeF. 14. Now there is another part of charity , 
which is the Baſis and Pillar of this, and that is the 
loycof God , for whom we loye our neighbour, for 
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this I think charity» to love God for himfelfe, and 
our neighbour for God. All that is truely amiable is 
God, oras itwere a divided peice of him , that re. 
taines a reftex or ſhadow of himſelfe,- Nor is it ſtrange 
that we ſhould place affection on that which is invi. 
ſible, all that we truely loye is thus ; what we adore 
under affeion of our (caſes deſerves not the honour 
of ſo pure a title. Thus we adore vertue , though ro 
the eyes of ſenſe ſhe be inviſible. Thus that part of 
our noble friends that we love, is not thatpart that 
we embrace , but that inſenſible part that our armes 
cannot embrace. God being all goodneſſe, can love 
nothing but himſelf, he loyes us but for that part, 
which 1s as it were himſclfe , and the craduQion of his 
holy Spirit. Let uscallio afſize the loves of our pa- 
rents , the affection of our wiyes and children , and 
they are all dumb ſhows and dreams, without realty , 
truth or conſtancy ; for firſt there is a ſtrong bond of 
affetion betwen us and our parents; yet how eaſily 
diflolyed 3 We betake our ſelves toa woman, ct- 
ting our mother ina wife , and the womb that bare us 
in that that ſhallbear our Image. This woman bleſ- 
ſing us with children, our affcRion leaves the level 
it held before, and ſinks from our bed unto our iflue 
and poſterity, where affection holds no ſteady man- 
ſion. They, growingupin years, defire ourends; 
or applying themſelyes to a woman , take a lawfull 
way to loye another better then our ſelves. Thus T 
perceive a man may be buricd alive, and behold his 
grave in his own iſſue. 

Sef. r5. I conclude therefore and ſay, there isno 
happineſſe under (or as Copernicus will have it, _— 
the Sun , nor any Crambe inthat repeated verity 
burthen of all the wiſedome of Solomon, 41l s vanity and 


' vexation of Spirit, there is no feliciry in that the world 


adores. Ariſtotle whilſt he labours torefute Idea's of 
Plato,falls upon one himſelf: for his ſummun bonum,is a 
Chimera, and there is no ſuch thing as his Felicity. 
That wherein God himſelfc is happy » the holy An- ' 
gels are happy » in whoſe defeQ the Devils are unhap- 
py ; thatdarel call happynefle : whatſoeyer condu- 
ceth unto this, may with an cafie Metaphor deſerye 
that name ; whatſoeyer elſe the World termes happy- 
neſſe, is tro me a ſtory out of Pliny ; an apparition or 
neat deluſion, whercin there is no more of happyneſle, 
than the name. Blefſe me in this life with bur peace 
of my conſcience , command of my affections, the 
love of thy ſelfe. and my deareſt freinds, and i ſhall 
be happy enough to pity Ceſar. Theſe are O Lord 
the bumble deſires of my moft reaſonable ambition , 
and all I dare call-happyneſſe on earth , wherein 1 ſee 
no rule or limit ro thy hand or providence , diſpoſe of 
me according to the wiſedome of thy pleaſure, Thy 
will be done though in my own undoing. ; 
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| TO Y | 
Worthy and Honoured Friend. | 
T f:.0. eA4 : of $ fe GR" OF 
of Croſtwick Elq ; es” | 


Hen the Funerall pyrt was ont ,' and the laſt valediftion over., ' men 
took a laſting adies of" their interred Friends, little expeiting the 
curioſity of future ages ſhould comment upon their aſhes , and ha- 
| ving no old experience of the duration of their Reliques , held-no 
opinion of ſuch after-conſiderations.... | | PRC 
But who knows the fate of his bones , or how often he 15 10- be baried® who : 
hath the Oracle of his aſhes , or Whether they are to be ſcattered * The Reliques apompeict 
of many lie like the ruines (a) of Pompeys in all parts of the rarth; And when jnvenes 
they arrive at your hands, theſe may ſeems to have wandred far; whoin a dirert uu 
(by 9 Men Trevell , have but few miles of known Earth between your ſelf Gd fm | 
and the Pole. Shs Ede 6 MITT DL 4M 
| That the bones of Theſeus ſhould be ſeen ag4in-(c) in Athens , was not beyohd 7 you | 
conjeiture , and hopefull expeitation; but thatheſe ſhould ariſe fo apportignely direftly, 
zo ſerve your ſelf, was au hit of fate and honour beyond prediction, a 
We cannot but wiſh theſe Urnes might have theeffec# of Theatrical veſſels, 4nd your | 
great (d) Hippodrome Urnes zz Rome; 7o reſound the acclamations and honvur _— 
due unto you; But theſe are ſad and ſepulchral Pitchers, which have no joyful was: cBroughr 
ces; ſilently expreſſing old merv«lity, vhe ruines of forgotten times , and can only backby 
ſpeak with life , how lowg in this corruptible frame , ſome parts maybe Wncorrup- Plurarck 


zed,; yet able to om-laff bones long unborn, and nobleſt pyle (ce) among us. _ 4 The 
We preſent not theſe as any ſtrange ſight or ſpectacle unknown to your | eyes, oF 


wha have beheldzhe, beſt of Urnes , and nobleft.variety of Aſhes ; Who are Jour the Hip- 
felfno lender maitevof Antiquities, "end can daily command the view of fo many todrome 
Imperial faces; Which 1aiſeth your thoughts unto old things, and conſideration cg Ye. 
of times before you , When even living men were CAntiquitics ; when the liv. edtore- 
ing might exceed the dead , and to depart this world, could not be property ſaid, — 
70 go nnto the(f) greater number. And ſo run up your thoughts upon the an- yeoplear 
cient of dates, the CAntiquaries trueſt obj:t, unto whom th: eldeſt parcels are theis 
young, andearth it ſelf an Infant ; and without (g) Agyptian account makes « worthi: 
but ſmall noiſe in thouſands. I pollel | 
Wewere hinted by the occaſion , not catched the oppportunity to rite of old - ok 2 
things , or intrude upon the _Antiquary. Weare coldly drawn unto diſcourſes Genie 
PS Fionitie , Who have ſcarce 1umEbefore us to comprehend new things , or a" Sie 
make out learned Novelties. But ſeeing they aroſe as they lay , almoſt in ſilence Townſe. | 
among us , at leait in (hort account ſuddenly paſſed over ; we were very unwilling *»d my 


they ſhould die again,and be buried twice among us. rs 


Beſide , to preſerve the living , and make thedead to live, to keep men out f Abin ad 
of their Urnes, and drſcourſe of humane fragments in them , is not impertinent? ee. 

2 th | ; ich 
unto our profeſſion; Whoſe ſtudy is life and death , who daily behold examples of rakes | 
mortality , and of all men leaft need artificiall Memento's, or Coffins by our bed _ world 

: | o many 


ſide , to mind 1 of our graves. 


_ yearsold. 
*T1s 


The Epiſtle Dedicatoty. | 

Tis timeto chſerve Occurrences , and let nothing remarkable eſcape w; The 
Spiel Sf afar daies hath left fo much in z filence , or time hath [0 martyrid the 
| | thi moſt eh phos Ds fad no eaſe [2 nee A new 


: be ac 


rio ES ook back! upon old tinits and SS. our Fare-father ers. 


A : Z hack = —_ fs - 9 5 grow this, and —_ fetched from the paſſed world. Simplutty 


well en-: fligs aWay, and iniquity comes at long ftrides upon ut. \We have enough to do 


3 "= deavours 10 make up our ſelves from preſent a0 pifebiiiner; andy & Whole Fa e of things 
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_ ed, and 
_ worthy 'ſearce\ſerveth for our pfiiee. A compleaz piece of Vertue. muſt be made u 
tobe. ; why Cento's of all ages, as althe beauties of- Greece conld make but one = 
 counte- 

ances 02977 Venus. 

. byinge When the bones of King | Arthur Were digged up (i), the old race might.chink; 


_— —_ beheld therein ome Originals of themſehves, Ynto theſe of our Utnes none 


(ry 
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Joy 


end relation , and cin onely behold the Reliques of thoſe perſo) 

the Laws unto their edereſſors, after long obſcuntty "16 
Jrveveriecd air "But" ped thy wr 4 civility they 4 ght upon theſe 
. : JT and forgetting Jong p4 ed miſchjefs ; We ode; preſerve their 
RE — Dithe 6 f he? eh perf We drive not at ancient Families , fo long 
1 out-lefted by them, We are farre from eretting your worth upon the pillers s 

Your Fore-fathers , , —— merits you illuſtrate. We honour your old Pirtaes, 
VEE ; e yow, Which are the Nobleſt CArmoury. CHhd 
Jour friendly converſation , woid of empty Formaltty, 
generous HoneHy. 7 look upon you as a Gemme of 


& & Pk, Calm rofem eons Urne all after, 
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Yaur ever faithfull Friend, 
| and Servant ; 


THOMAS BROWN: 
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Worthy and Hojioured Friend 
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AD Inot obſerved that («) Pur-blind men'have diſcourled mall un 
of ſight, and ſome (6) without iſſue , excellently of —_—— 
I that was never maſter ofany condderable Garden , had notrat- &,_ > 
tempted this Subje&. But the Earth is the Garden of Nature, a 
each fruitfull Countrey a Paradice. Dioſcorides made moſt of his Obſervas; 
tions in hismarch about with CAntonins ; and Theophraſiins raiſed his gene=. 
ralities chiefly from the field. 

Beſide we write no Herball, nor can this Volume deceive. you, 5: who. 6 
have handled the (c) maſſieſt thereof : who know that three (4) Folio's a Fl 
yet too little, and how New Herbals flie from America upon us. from perſe- Hon 
vering Enquirers, and(e)old in thoſe ſingularities, we expe@ ſuchDelſcripti fl] | 
Wherein(f) England is now {oexaQt, thatityieldsnotto other: Countries. 4 Banki 

We pretend not to multiply vegetable diviſions by Quincuncial and; Reti, ihe >. 
culate Plants or ereta new Phytology, The Fieldof knowledge hath. Drennan, 2 
ſorraced, it is hard to ſpringany thingnew, . Of oldthings/we. write lome--o; —_ 
thing new, If truth may receive addition," or: efivie will-have-an Bieg rs 2 
new; ſincethe Ancients knew the late Anatomicall dilcoverics , ” and Hips TICNd ud + 
crates the Circulation: 4 | 2 Bet 

You have been (o long out of trite learning, that 'tis hard. to od a ſubje& &le 
properfor you; and if you have met-with a ſhectupoa this; we-have miſſed {789 F.: 
our intention. In this multiplicity of writing, bye and barren; Themes are FALIo-. 
belt fitted for invention; | Subjeas ſo often diſcourled confine'the Imagina-' Jo 
tion, and fix our conceprions unto the notions of fore-writers. Beſide, ſuch pond.” 8 
Diſcourſes allow excurſions , and venially admit of collaterall truths ,though wh IR 
at ſome diſtance from their principals. Whercin if we ſomctimes take wide, * 
liberty, weatenot ſingle , but erre by great /g) example. * 1" none. left - 

Hethat willilluſtrate the excellency of this order , may eaſily fail upon ſo v<ſeem #2 

ſpruce a Subjze&t, wherein we have not affrighted the common Reader with —a—_ y q 
any other Diagramms., then of it ſelf; and haye induſtciouſly declined illn- 8 Hippe: | 44 
ſtrations from tareand unknown Plants. fs ff E/ | 

Your diſcerning judgement ſo well acquainted with that ſtudy , will expect tiene, de \ 
hereinno Mathematicall truths., . as well underſtanding how few generalities 
and /h) Y finita'stherearcin nature. How Scaliger hath found exceptions b Rules, I 
in moſt Univerſals of _1rifotleand Theophraſius. How Botanicall Maximes Fa: 
muſt have faitallowance , and are tolerably currant, if not intolerably over- gg. £1 | 
ballanced by exceptions; | 

You have wiſely ordered your vegetable delights, beyond thereach of ex- 
ception. The Turks who paſſe their day es in Gardens here, will haye Gardens. 
alſo hereafter, and delighting in Flowers on carth; muſt haveLillies and Roſes 
in Heaven. In Garden Delights'tisnot cafic to holda Mediocrity; that inſfi- 

nuating pleaſure is ſeldome without ſome —_— . TheAncientsyenially de-| 


lighted 


Ba | 


The Epiſile Dedicatory. _ 


'F wers ws in Plinies daies none had dire&ly treated, of that Sub- 
= by Some commendably affeted Plantations of venemous Vegetables /, 
-ſome confined theirdelights unto ſingle Plants, and Caro ſeemed to dote up- 


ne e, even by their own (3) Profeffors. 

Gatden Diſcourſe, we rangeinto extraneous things, and ma- 
LENS of Art and nature , we. follow hercin the example of old and new 
_ Plantations, whercin noble ſpirits contented nor themſelves with Trees, bur 
y the attendance of Aviarics, Fiſh-ponds, andall variety of Animals, they 


- Belg "—Renlir ſhown of old: 
EF” _ = ” {That we'conjoin theſe parts of different Subjects, or thatthis ſhould ſucceed 
__ theother; Youtjudgement willadmit withoutimpute of incongruiry; Since 
"the delightfull World comes after-death , -and Paradice ſucceeds the Grave. 
hr ta the verdant ſtate ofthings is the Symbole ofthe Reſurreion,, and:to 
ſhin theſtate ofglory,, we mult firſt be ſown in corruption. Beſide the 
cient pradtiſeof Noble Perſons, to conclude in Garden graves and Yrnes 
DK th nſelves of old, to be wraptup flowers and garlands. 
> *Nallumn fre venia placuifſe eloquium, is more ſenſibly underſtood by Wri: 
- ters, [then by Readers; nor well apprehended: by cither , till works have 
hat d out'like Apelles his Pitures; wherein even common eyes will find 
thing for emendation. 
= Towith all Readers of your abilities, were unreaſonably to multiply the 
K No I mber of Scholars beyond the: temper of theſe times. Butunto this ill-judg- 
EI -- ing I] + Hr paraag defire a portion of your equity , judgement, candour; 
= ndingenuity;-: Wherein you are ſorich, asnot to loſe by diffuſion. And be- 
-ing ; Souriſhing branch of that (&) Noble Family , unto which we owe {6 
” miich obſeryanice, you arenotnew ſet, bur long tootedin ſuch perfeftion ; 
£4-... Wherec having had ſo laſting confirmation ih your worthy conyerſation , 
i: conftantamiity , and expreſſion; and knowing you a ſerious Student in the 
ah ime afcani's of Naturez: with much excuſe we bring theſe low delights, 
| hr c > = maniples toyour Treaſure, 
-- 564; 200d 
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"* Many were Floriſts that knew not thetrhe 


on EG While the Ingenuous delight of Tuljpiſts, ſtand faluted with 


made'their Gardens the Epitome of the-carth , and ſome reſemblange ofthe 
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CHAP. 


FN the libs diſcovery of the Subterranean ' 
world , a ſhallow part would farisfie 


. ſome enquirexs - who; if two or three-yards. 
—were open odour the ſurface , w nor ' 
care to take the bowels ” {of 4 aid te- 


gions towards the Nature hath 


farniſht] one part ofthe Ratth , hl man another. 


The treaſures of time lie high , fn Venes, 
and Monuments , ſcarce below the roots of 
vegetables. Time hath endlefſe”* rarities, and 


2 


.. ſhows of all yarietics ; 


ich reycals old things 
.in Heaven, an <itibog cath, and * 
even carth it ſelf a diſcoyery. That great Anti- + 
quity America lay buricd 54 a thou 
and alarge part ofthe earth is till in the 
to us. 
Though if 4dew were niade. out of an extrat 


of the Earth, all parts 


= 


challenge a reftiftu- | 
tion , yet few have returned their bones farre low-' + of 4fia'; * 


ain aa ; 25h 

bf: 

ſelf, hat buried” 

choice of this ay 
on,, and 

ce Arch-Angel 


: IE 


of E 
ef”, 
warre, % 


er then they might' receive them ; nor affeQing nd hate | ewia c by dus Kirk- 
the graves of Giants, under hilly and h co-' — red th aſhes ina flyer Pur. © Nv iuk Lam. Y 
verings , but content with, lefſe T Rek their own' The ſamepradtice yore allo farre Weſt * "4 | 
depth,. have wiſied their bones mighe lic ſoft, and andb  Henilleus, werin he 
the carthbe light up thend 3 Eyen ſuch as hope ' uſe withmoſt 2 Fob refer | 
to riſe again bi hooks tontent with centrall' Gauls, Daves, Sweeds, 

to place their re- ſome uſe nong 


inenawat or ſo {ſpon 
Raurs 2$ tolic beyond iſcovery , and in no wa 
ſeen again 5 which happy contrivance bach 
Witt communication with our fore-fathers, and 


left unto our view ſome parts, which they neyet 


bcheld themſchyes.. * * 
Thovgh carth hath x amp the name yet wa- 
rer hath ptoved the ſma ve : which in for- 
ty daies ſwallowed almoſt Wenkind”* , and the 1i- 
ving creation ; Fiſhes nor wholly'eſcaping, except 
the Salt Ocean were handſomely contempered by 
a mixture of the freſh Element. 

Many haye taken voluminous 'pains' to derer- 
mine the ſtare of the ſoul apon difunion ; but men 
have been moſt phantaſticall inthe Gogular con- 
trivances of their corpotall diffolution' ; whileſt 
the ſobreft Nations have reſted inawo waics, of 
fimple inhamarion arid butaing. 

That carnall interrment orburying, was of the 
elder date , the old exatnples of Abrabam and the 
Patriarchs are ſufficient to illuſtrate ; And Were 
without competition , if it conld be made out, 
that Adam was buricdneat Dameſcrs, or Mount 


chen moſt © inion', GE DE: liow,s 
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* Cornelius $ was not the firſt 
burned in ned irowks x 


hich bei Id 
whic he, non Uh p 


preview puts! Nor el 2n EVE 
were ly burnt ; > Poppea the * 
found a peculiar grave enterminent.-; —_ 
ſtomes were founded upon ſome bircoale of Res *—_ 
ſon, ſo there wanted not ounds for this 3 -ac- DeFaſt, 
cording to ſeycrall app hen lid,4.Ct 
tionall diſſolution.” Some 'bei 
of Thales, ; that witer Was _ orig 
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geent with their 
Nations « CX= 


Alhes but unto duſt 
ug whe ty of the Pa- 


= 5 ge nir-of our Javiour, of Peter, * * 

andthe a anc Martyrs. And ſo farre at laſt Martislis 

ant s enterrmect with Pagans, *be Biſhop, 
la 9 & ning cm k ered 'Ecclefiaſticall cenſures, 92"i** 
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ME rk had. peokey 7 10,Antiq, 
190, Nor folly 

, Eliah or Fonah 

oa which. yet, to pernr or, reſt ore, was, of equal] 

A facillir ; ingo thee rib gP 


ene and bagds ol Mews to. get.cleare out 
mi Is 
was rolled =o If. 


es fog; 4nd ha n deed pounds, of {cone 
*- Fed _—_ 
; i, BEERS peenliar mode, for. nets not this ice” of 


8 Romane obſcquics. And 
he 


"iy bk, while.chey bruiſed the ficſh aud | agreeable unto bo 


* 7166 one 


rs yards comgaſſe were dig 


thy friend TME 
Dr. Thomas was.t eV] 


gray ' muſick, and 
ing mourn how hy & cloſed the eyes 
"wa waſhed; atiointed, 


meere Pata Cheitheles, Þ ut wldrkeer 


full ears and exedle 
low, had any reference unto'the 


we hold but a wayeri 


conjecture. 
Civilians make ſepulture' 'our of the- Law of 
Nations, gthers do narurally found it and diſcoyer 
that are ſo thick skinned 


it alſo in anim?ts. 

as ſtil] to credit the ofthe Phevis, may toy 
fomething for animall t More 
conjeQures find ſome examples of in 
Elephants, Cranes, the Sepuſchralf Cells of Pi. 
mires and praftice 6f Bees 3 which civil fociery 
carriech out their dead, and hath excquics;, it nor 
NOI 


2 


4 — 


CnuaPre. Il 


*HE Solemnities, Ceremonies, Rites of their 


remation or interrmeart , ſo ſolemnly. de- 
livered by Authours,, we ſhall nor diſparage out 
Reader to repeat, Only the laſt and HERE ge pt 
in their Yrnes, collected bones and Aſhes 
pot wholly omir , ordecline that SubjeR ,' "Which 
occaſion lately preſented, in ſome diſcoyered a 
mong us. 


i a Field of vid Walfnghaw , not many months 


aſt, were digged' up berween fo and 
ea , Jepollef in a dry and fa fanty Wt. abt wan, 
and » nor farre hom one | 


| » bur moſt anſtering teſt 
Arkrilex, by, aatBe 7s nung ay FO | 


diſtinguiſhable inskulls 

and teeth ,* with freſls im; T ons gs 
buſtion, Beſides the exrrancous ſubllances = 
pieces of ſmall boxes ,, or combes handſomely 
wrought, handles of ſmall braſfe inſtruments, bra: 
zennippers, andin one ſome kind of opale. *. 

Near the ſame plot of round, for about fix 
up coals and. incine- 
raed thbſt ſtances » which begat conjeturerhar this 
or place Bega conj cheie Bodies, 


Wiherleyof or ſomedacrificing place unto the Mane?) which 


Walfen> 
Shan, 


was properly below the ſurface of the ground, as 
the rs and Altars unto the Gods and” Heroes a: 
hove it. 


"That theſe were the Vries of Ramails from the 
rommgn . cuſtome and place where, ehiey * were 
Thad is no obſcure conjeAute, nor. farre ffom 

n Gariſonz and bur five' Miles from zran- 
5 er, ſer dawn by ancient record under the name 
of Braunodanum, And wiſere the adjoynin "Town; 
contciging ſeven. Pariſhes, in no very diffetenr 
Jougd,; but Saxon | ahh ne fill Ferkis Ie 


. Name of Burnhew , which being an early ſtation > 
its,natimprobable the neighbour parts were filled 
with Pe PREon ant Ge "Romans themfi mſelyes , 


Or. Britains Rowaziſed at which obſeryedt the Roxas 


cuſtomes; 

Naris it improbable that the Romans catly poſ- 
ſefſed.this Countrey ;, for rnough we meet not 
with ſuch tri want Be of thelc parts, before 
the new. Inſtitution of Conftintize ,. and military 
charge of the Count of, the Saxas ſfiore, . and thar 
ahour.rhc Saxon Inyalions, the Dalmatian Horſt- 
mew were in-the Garriſ6n- of Brancafter : Yerin 
the time of Claudius, Ye paſian, and Severw, we find 
no lefſe then three Legions diſperſed though the 


and triple valediQion, ufed' by other * Metin: 


'Danish 3s 


Thorpe, & Brampron. Abbas Ferirnolenſis 


Phkes have been found x eoker , __ 
ao le theme 6 Pics af Brad by 

no leflethemeea' 6 Fils 6 
recorded'Gari 
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is is ade at the two rhe mt Gequene 
at Purghcaſtle and pref 
beads, p the Neruda" Gaxils s 


near + Nirwich'; _ 
verſe, and anill-f6rmed' Horſe -on the 
with Inſcriptions It. Duro, T:' ethers han 
ing Ttend, Durorriges, ,Taſcis, or aniles 
4.44 5:h her conjetvre. Vulgar Chrono 
Rorwith Caftle as old as' Fulint 


ES 


will have 

but his diſtance from _— Foo wes 
form of rufure” , eh ſach Ai 
The Britith Coynes ond 


bication-in'th ; 
wich aroſe from fe ruibes 


chat bulk or p 
Ro Monar 
Co cir was 


yers Silver and Copper [Coynes. @Qq 

Gencle man - and crue example vf | 

honoured Friend. a Apiece of Maud rhe Empreſſe ſa 

found in Buckenbam Caſtle with this x 45 Elle ns "4 
3 


"-derpi Pedic {apes barous invaſions they 
| bes gng to. prendrheneponh in moſt 


pare 
oftheic- Empire , and the ſtrianeſſe of their laws 
bidding ro transfer them to any other uſes; 
ereinth 4 Spenarre ogla, who 9 make 

1r COpPe » COntemmpered it wi 
inegar-. Thar the Britteivsleft any , ſome won- 
gGerz hoce) their money was iron , and iron ri 
ſe amd -"Br5 oak ajevrreas RE permiſ. 
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7 "uh > op HI Tiel F 
cn Coynes of C 2 -A 
 3\Commogizes 3 Antonin >. atten with La- 
mps , Bottles of Liquor, and 0- 
cs 'of | affeQiionare ſuperſtition , 
por a eſe engl. incerrements were wal” 


Heliagabalts, Not tri! __ Mar- 
« == fy years later bu ther ma- 
| | conſecration of Severn 5 


x this period or cefſation , the(s Yrnes 
above thirteen hundred years. 


"Br -- But 1 r this praftice was pnely yu left by 
= Et 1x8-an »-Or genera pF 
BD "gens | (nth wg ns {ae aha, 

"= ick; account, Forafter Tertalian , inthe 
s it- was. obviouſly objeRed i op. 


> Chriſtian: on yy _— the praftic KE 
* Serorew m I} de a-paſſage in Sidonins 
oy Soo T0 fon ches praftice in France unto'a lower 


;cha not fully diſuſcd till Chri- 
3 bo '7 Hani fully cab bike ; 5 
ow *- eincion:cotheſe ſcp 


OR ave the finall cx- 

| Bonefiers. | 

+ » = Pars on wu f ch the bones of men or women 
authentick deciſion from ancient 

in Gil - Backs of burial},  Althoogh 


: 
5 


A & migheuſe 
os ECT Obſeryable fromthe Gemme or Berill 


7. wandscaſually Wot three oyrags por at Towywe, Chiider, | 


- Dani ſ Forefathers. 


- burnt; is acknowled ed b ' Polidoriss 
Awand | Tierexenſis in Hiſfferia, and Pineda in his 


the Friſe ( pobably Gelermes from ſhige. of ' 


iarention. But fog pac of cof " 
Skulls, ſmallncfſe of. ” wy thigh- be 4 
bones; got. improbable | thar many thereof were 
prrtonga of minor age , or women. Conficmable al- 

from-chings contained in them : In moſt were 
found ſubſtances ceſembling Combes, Plates like 
Boxes, faſtcned with Iron pins, and- handſomely 
overwrought liks the necks or Bridges of Muſicall 
Inſtrumears, long braffe Plates overwrought like 
the handles of neat implements, MATT nippers 
to pull away haic., and in, onea kinde of opale yer 
ew rye colour. 


Now that « we 4-2 accuſtomed ee or bury with 
re 


hem, things iathey excclled, deligticed , or - 
were,. dear unto them , ci areweclls 
unto ay Ipleaſare , or yain pore ard that they 
chem in the other world,is teſtified by all 


Ring upon the finger of Cynthia , the Miſtrefſe of 

, when afrer'ber Funerall Pyrc her Ghoſt 

red unto hi#i. And notably illuſtrated from. 

antents of that Fonere I Fre preſerved by 

ul, Farneſe rein beſides great, num- g Figeners 
Set of, Gemr SOS Gold Goddefr tac. im 
1cg;, were found an Agath ,a » 4+ Liv. 
r= lephant of iall Ball FN ev 


cs 1wo Spoones,and es Nues of Cryftall.. And be- 
nord content of Yraes , in the Monument of 5Ch3ſfiee i 
the firſt 4, and fourth King from Phare: Ano#. 


reſtoring d .muc richly ador- 
city gar? 65 jm hun- 
oy bt: es, ee Augdred golden 

Becs , the bones and horſeſhoe of bis horſe, cnter- 

_ ed with hi him, according tothe barbarous. ma 

keence, of - thoſe ? mah, n_their ſepulchral « 

quies. Although if we {Faria the A oh of 

ago and Sepruagint exprefſion;ſome trace there: | 
may be. nb ye cyen with the ancient Hebrews, 

not- onely from the Sepulchrall treaſure of David, - 

Bur the. circumciſion _ kniyes which Toſudh alſo 


buried: - | 
«47's en conſidering_ the contents oftheſe | 
7 mes, laſting pecces and toyes included inthem, + 


and the cuſtome of burning with many ocherNa- | 
tions). ke ſomewhat doubr whether all Yrues 
found among us; were properly Romane Reliques 
or ſome not belonging unto our Zritziſh , Saxon, of 


-In the form of Ruriall among the ancient Brit- ! 
t4'ns > the, large Diſcourſes of Ceſ. a , Taciins and ? 
Strabo are. filent : For the diſcoye tos; with 
other particulars ,. we tnuch dep ore the loſſe of 
that Letter which Cicero CER or received from | 
his Brother Q&izi# , aza reſolution of Byiztih cu- f 
Nomes ; or the account which might haye been 
mee by Scribonins Largis the Phiſician , dccompa- ; , 

Emperour Candi: , who might bave 
alſo oor pall Bitzi of the Old Brit- # Gonic exe * 
iains, which in the bigncfle of a Beah could fatisfie ©2790 per- 
there chirſt and bunger. Ow. 

But that the Dysids & ruling pricfts uſed coburn 
and bury , 1s expreſſed by P. 26 3 That Bellindus 
the Brother of Brenaw, and ing of arch ys 
as alfo 


in Severo 


T'niverſa hiſtoria. Spaniſh. Thar they held that pra- 
Qiſc.in Galli , Ceſar cx preſly Jelivereth. Whethe 


like Religion, Ty and Maniners) did not 
ſomerimes make uſe of buxning ; or whether at 
leaſt ſuch as were after civilized unto the \Rowane 
life and manners,conformed not unto this praQtiſe, 
w@have no hiftoricall aſſertion or demial. But 
ſince from the account of Taciras the Romanes carly 
wrought ſo mich civility upon the Brittifh ſtock, 
that they brought them to build Temples, to wear 
the Gowne, and ſtudy the- Romane Laws and lan- 
8 guage, that they conformed alſo unto their reli- 
gious rites and cuſtome in burialls, ſcem no im- 
probable conjeQure. Fx 
That burning the dead was uſed in Sarmatis , is 
affirmed by Gayuinw, that the Sueons and Gothlan- 
ders uſed to burn their Princes and great perſons. 
is delivered by Saxo and Olaw ; that this was the 
old Germane praftiſe , is alſo aſſerted by Tacitws. 
And though we are bare io hiſtorical] particulars 
of ſuch obſequies in this Iſland,” or that the Sa- 
xons, Futes , and, Angles burnt their dead , yet 
came they from patts where *twas of ancient pra= 
Qiſe; the Germanes uſing it , from whom they. 
were deſcended. And even in Iutland and Sleſwick 
s in Anglia Cmbrica. Vrnes with bones were found 
MN; not many years before us. ; 
mn But the Danish and Northern Nations have rai- 
de ſed an ya or point of compute from their Cu- 
at tyde. © ſtome of burning their dead : Some' detiying it 
from onevinus, fome from Frotho the great; who 
ordained by Law » that Princes and Cheif Com- 
manders ſhould be committed unto the fire, 
A chapgh the common ſort had the common 
eMeErrment, So Starkatteras that old Heros was 
burnt, and Rivgo royally burnt the body of "Harald 
the King flain wy him. WF": 
Whar time this cuſtome generally expired in 
that Nation, we diſcern no aſſured period; whe- 
ther it ceaſed before Chriſtianity, or upon their 
Converſion, by A«ſgurius the Gaul in the time of 
Ludovicus Pins the Sonne of Charles the” great , 
according to good computes ; 'or whether it 
might not be uſed by ſome perſons, while for a 
bundred and eighty years Paganiſme and Chriſti- 
anity were promiſcuouſly embraced among them, 
there is no afſured conclutjon. About which times 
the Danes were buſic in England, and particularly 
infeſted this Countrey : Where many Caſtles and 
ſtrong holds, were built by them, or againſt them, 
and great number of names and Families ſtil] de- 
rived frop them. Butſince this cuſtome was pro- 


bably diſuſed before their invaſion or ONS .. 


and the Romanes confeſſedly praftiſed the ſame, 
Gince their poſſeſſion of this 'Ifland , the moſt af- 
ſured account will fall upon the Romanes , or Brit- 
tains Romanized. 
However certain it is , that Vrnes conceived of 
ho Rowan Originall are often digged up both in 
Norway and Dexmark, handſomely deſcribed , 
' _ andgraphically repreſented by the Learned Phy- 
1 01:3 Wor fician Wormics 1, And in ſome parts of Deoxwark in 
mii mom no ordinary number - as ſtands delivered by Au- 
- ments © thours exattly deſcribing thoſe Countries #. 
Oy And they contained not wn, bones, but many 0- 
_ 1:hu ther Po? ds in them, as Knives pieces of Iron, 
olghus | 

ty:rimin Brafle and Wood, and one of Norway. a braffe 

Annal.Sl:ſ- guilded Jewes- harp. Ip 
nik.,urmis Norwere they confuſed or carelefſt in difpo- 
34co a6u2- ſing the nobleſt ſort, while they placed large ſtones 
yolk reg incircle aboutthe Yenes, or Bodies which, they in- 
5 0%”  terred: Somewhat anſwerable unto the Monu- 
n In Ox- 
fordſhire 
Cambaecn, 


Monument probably ere&ted by Rolls, who after ' 
conquered Normandy. Where 'tis not improbable 


"IO F-2 (39)! 9d , ; b b- 


ment of Rollrichſtones in England's, or ſepulchrall . 


ſomewhat might be diſcovered. Mean while ts o In Chbs? 
what Nationor perſon” that large Yue ſhire, - 
found at Athbury 0. couraini ing M bones, and W £ 
-a.Buckler ; What thoſe large hex ove ar Maſ ro s 
Ls pos bake he Vrnes are placed fojj; tl. 
with _ mouths downward, remains yet undiſ- jafpcat 
coyered. | ? 


of 


——— 


not how mean! 
a noble Tomb after f fry Great Princes affe- 
Red grear Monuments , And the fair and | 
Vrnes contained no vulgar aſhes , which makes * 
that diſparity in thoſe which tire diſcoyereth a= + © 
mong us. The preſent urnes xvere not of one ca« 4 
pacity., the Jargeſt containing-above @ gallon; | -, 
Some not much aboye half that meaſurez norall + 
of one figure, wherein their is no fri confor=  _ 
mity , inthe ſame or different Countreyes 3 Ob- 

ſeryable from thoſe repreſented by Caſaline , Kaſs, 
and others, though all found in aly: While ma- * 
ny have handles, cars; and Jong necks, burmoſt 
imicate a circular figure, in hore Jordi and round 
compoſure ; whether from any , beſtdu- 
ration or capacity , were but-a conjeAure.” "Bd 

the common form with necks was a properfigu1 


- 


making ourlaft bed like oor firſt; nor 
like theYrnesof ourNativity,while we lay in the ne- > +4 © 
ther part of the Earth c,and inward yaule of our Mi-g pgi 6s; 

theſe but ofa = 


crocoſme. Many Vrnes are red, 
black colour , ſowewhar ſi ; 7 
ing, which or ſome doubt, "3H; 26 
burnt, or only baked inOven or Sunne * Accor= © © 
ding to the ancient way , in mary bricks, tiles ; 
pots,and teſtaceous works; and as theword tefle is 
properly to be taken, when occurring withourtaddi- _ 
tion: And chiefly intended Ply » when he +2 
commendeth bricks and tiles of two years old /and 
to make them in the ſpring. Noronly theſe con- 
cealed pieces , but the ope harp rom te es 
Antiquity, ran much in the Artifice of Clay: | 
of the houſe of Masſols was built, thus 'old Tnpitey- 
ſtood in the Capitol] , and the Statue of Hercules 
made inthe Reign of Targuſhins Priſcus, was extant 
in Mixies daies. And ſuch as declined burning or. - 
Funerall Yynes, affeted Coffins of Clay., accor- 
ding ro the mode of 1y 45, 2 way rTred 
by Yarro. Bur the ſpirit of great ones , was above 
theſe. circutnſcrptions , aftefting capper, filver, 
gold, and Porphirie Venes , wherein Severas lay, aſter 
a ſcrious view and ſentence on that which ſhould © + 
contain him 4, Some of theſe Fines were 4 Xwgiowt 
to hive been f(ilvered over, from ſparklings in fe 1 21how 
verall pots, with ſmall Tinſell parcels ; uncertain i, 3: & - 
whether from the-catth , or the firſt mixture in #**u@» 8 
them. AD” + 2/0 
Ameng theſe Yrues we could obtain rio good _ 
account of their eoyerings;Only one ſeemed arch- 
ed over with ſome kind of brick-work. 'Of thoſe 
found at Buxton ſome were covered with flints , 
ſome in other parts with tiles » thoſe 'ar Yarmouth 
Caſter , were cloſed with Romane bricks. - And 
ſome haye proper earthen covers adapted and fir- 
ted ro them, But in the Homericall Vine of Pairo- ' 
clus ,. whatever was the ſolid Tegument, we find 
the immediate covering tobe a purple piece of filk: 
And ſuch as had no coyers' might haye we | 
ig 
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cloſefly prefled intothem ; after which: diſpoſute 
: were piobably ſome of theſe, wherein we! found 
the bones and aſhes balf morcered unto the ſand 
and ſides of the Yrae; and ſome long roots of 
Quich,, or Dogs-graſs wreathed about rhe bone 
fe No Lawps,. included Liquors , Eben) 
. nes, or Tear-bottles attended theſe rurall Yrnes., 
cicher as ſacred unto the wares , or paſſionate ex- 
prefſions of their ſuryiving friends. While with 
rich flames, and hircd tears they ſolemnized 
” - . , theicObſequies, and in the woſt lamented Mo- 
© + com lacrin numents made one part of their lnſcriptionse. 
© wnss poſuere. Somme finde ſepulchrall Veſſels comeeiggiogcte, 
Y which time bath inersfſated into gellies, For -be- 
E oo: _ IOnunes , we Bart Lamps ; with 
-  .- .* Vellecisof Oyles ,and Aromaticall Liquors attcn- 
An Lazins ded woe 3 dey And ſome Jer 4 - 
= Vinolity and ſpirit in them, whic ifany have taſt- 
= ed they baye farre exceded the Palars'of A ntiqui- 
| ty Liquors notto be computed by years of annu- 
__ all Magſſtrates , but by grarronſenyrons and the 


+ avout | farall periods of Kingdomesf. The draughts of 
_ Eonfblary ware, were but crude unto theſe » and 
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rs i % «Plato. 8 = - þ- : 

+ Finum 0- Opimrizn g Wine but.in the Muſt unto them. 

_piminis- , In ſundry Graves and Scpulcnres, we meet 
a=0- with Rings , Coynes , and Chalices ; Ancichr fru- 


| Pun Centurs. 
-b 12. Tabut. 
PR $a this Yrae were burnt upon the fioger of the dead , 
"Neve au. Of 
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er atthe Captivity, But the Cyprefſcof the Ark 
.of Noch , Garhaarenet vegetable Antiquity , if 
bo peg were notdeccived, by ſome fregments of 
.of. -it in his daycs. To omit the Moor logs, and 
-Fixre-trees found under-ground in many parts of 
B ' »  Englind; the undated ruines of wincdcs ©. louds or 
E-- - cartaquakes;and which in Flanders ſtill ſhew from 
”.  - _ What quatter they fell , as geucrally lying in a 
- #Gerep, | NorthEaſt poſiticnt __ Ee 
Becanus jn | But though we found not theſe pieces to be 
| Nileſcepie. Wood, according ro firſt apprehenſion-yert we wiſ- 
_- , ſednotaltogetber of ſome woody ſubſtance ; For 
. - the bones were not ſo clearly pickt,bur ſome coals 
- - were found RR them z A'way to. make wood 
perperuall, and a fit aſſociate for wetall, whereon 
was laid the foundation of the great Ephefiay Tem- 
p! e , and which were made the Jaſting reſts of old 
_ boundaries & landmarks; Whilſt we look on theſe, 
= we admire not Obſervations of Coals found ireſh, 
= Of Be= after four hundred years m.In a long deſerted ha- 
2 bitation a, even Egg-ſhelS have becn found freſh , 


-V 


a 0 
be gyro not tending to corruption, | 

Inthe Monumenc of King Childerick,- the Iron 
Reliques were found all. ruſty and crumbling into 
pieces, But our little Iron pin which. faſtened 
works, held well together and loft not 
gaeticall quality , though - warting a 
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” corps , hudled forth and careleſly burnt, without 


\ burntentire. 


ſearched - was there cauſe of ſuch 'conjeQture,, 
. though ſometimes they declined nor that praQtiſe; 4,,, 
. The aſhes of b Demitian were ringled with ti-ofe vimus vive- 


&  on 


tenacious moiſture for the irmerunion of parts.4* 
although it be hardly drawn fuſionthar meta | fon 
ſubmicteth uno reſt and difſolurioa. In the bra. © 
Zen Pirees we admired nor the durationbur the 
freedome from ruſt , and: ill fayour,uponth 
deft attrition, but now expoſcd unto the picrcing 
Atomes of ayre, in the ſpace of a few monrt;s, they 
begin to ſpur and Hetray their. green cntrals. We 
conceiye not theſe Yrnes to have deſcended thus na-* 
| ked as they appear,or to have cntred their grayes . 
without the old habit of flowers. The Yrne of Phi- 
lopemen was (6 laden with flowers and ribbons; thar 
afforded no ffghrofir.ſelf. Tac riged Licurgm al- 
lowed Olive and My:tle. The Athenians might fair- 
ly except againſt the praftice of Democricus to be 
buricd up in hony ; as fearing ro embezzlc a greac 
commodity of their Country , and the beſtvf char 
kindein Exrope. But Plato ſeemed roo frugaliy 
politick, who allowed no larger Monument 
. then would contain ſor-Herpick Vetſes;, and 
deſigned rhe moſt | barren ground for ſepulture ; 
Taough we . cannot commend the goodnefſle of 
that.ſepulchrall ground, which was ſet ar no higher 
zate.then the mean falaty of Indas. Though the © * 
earth had confounded the aſhes oftheſe Offuaries , pe gerny per 
yet the bones were ſo ſmartly burnt, that ſome g- 3, am 
thin. plates of braſſe were fouund half meltcd a- phithearro. 
mong them : whereby we apprehend - they were /emiuſtulan- 
not of the meaneſt carcaſſes , perfunorily fired as 4,,0or. 


WW 


. lomectimes in military, and commonly in peſti, 


lence, burnings ; or after, the manner of abjedt © Maui. 
the Eſquiline Port at Rome : which was ana e -p*5Y 

continued \upon Tiberius, while they but balfburne 

his body *, and inthe Amphitheatre, according learned 8 
tothe cuſtome in notable MalcfaQtore ; whereas worthy * 


. Nero ſeemed not ſo much to fea:e his death as Mr M. Ca- 


that his head ſhould be cut off , and his body no; /4%9» up- 
NE on Anont- 
Some finding maty fragments of ſculs in theſe _ 
Vrnes , ſuſpeted a mixture of bones; In none we . 
mus cunt , 
Ec, Ergo 
vVs- 


of Inlia , of Achilles with thoſe of Patroclus : All mus. 


Vrnes contained not ſingle aſhes ; Without confu- , .,uG 
ſed burnings they affectionately compounded uizen. A. 


their bones? paſſionately endeavouring to con- barbarous 
tinue their living Vnions. And when diftance of paſtimegc 
death denied ſuch conj.nAions, unſatisficd affe, o_ A 
ions 4. conceived ſome ſatisfaftian to be neigh-4 001 gm 
bours in the grave, to ly Vrne by Tr»e, androuch , . 1 
but in-their name. And many were ſo curious tO jnig 
continue their living relations , that they contri- Globe, 
ved large & family Ymes,wherein the aſhes of their with theie 
neareſt friends and kindred might ſucceſſively be TY 
received c. at leaſt ſome parcels thereof, while mar i. 
their collaterall memorials lay in minor veſſels a” their 
bout them. | hands,rea- 
Antiquity held too light thowg'!.ts fro Objects of dy to cur 
mortalicty,while ſome direft provocative of mirth ON. 
from Anatomies d, and Iuglers ſhewed rricks with (008 - 
<keletons.W:.& Fidlers made not ſopleaſant wirth , : 
as Fencers and men could fit with quier fomacks wherein if 
whilc banging was p'aid e before thE, Old confide- they fail- 
rations made few memento*s by ſculs and bone«up- — 
on their mbnuments. In the Agyprian Obeli:k- & ws 5g 
Hicroglyplicall figures,it is not efic 10 meer with the laugh 
bones. The ſepulchra}i Lamps ſpeak nothing lefſe ter of 
the ſepulture;& in their literalldraughts prove ofrs their ſpe- 
obſcene & antick pieces:where we finde D.M f.It is tacors. 
obvious to meet with facrificing patera's, 2nd NR 
veſſcls of libation ups old ſcpylchrall Monuments OD 
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draughes. and-binting imagery of the 
(004 when is ho ſe of tdeg Ave, ter 


| our bh. dirations in the land « 


. © Thecerainty of death is maze ni 
-tainties, incime, manner, places. Then yariety: of 
Monamenrs hath ofcen obſcured true. 


pogk 
h Poſts, b had hiis'Tomb in Africa, | 
w Aticis. cellonia; may ate ng, 
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Sevens, the Zach; was nor hike: to finde the quierof theſe 
kTraja- bones: Many oftheſe Vines were. broke by a yul - 

nos. gar diſcoyerer in hope of incloſed Ind! crealong. The. 

Diew. "aſhes of Marcel/us i were loſt iabove od apoa 

_—_ the like ;accouvr. Wheze profit bach ach. p 


_ noage hath wanted ſuch miners... For whickthe 
on on moſt bardarous found the moſticjvill. 
mifion'sf Rherotick. Gold once our. of the _ is 0 
the Gorb#5þ more duc untoit 5 Whatwas 

King The- mitted to the ground isreaſonab! — Mn 
edoric for jr +: Let Monuments and rich F CITED Riches 
findiog adorn mens aſhes. The commerce of the living is. 
—_—_ ſepul- ot robe transferred unto the dead : Itis not inju- 
p _ ie" fice to take that which nonecomplains to loſe,and 

no man is wronged where no man is poſleſſor. 


dor. 
you 1. 4 Whatvirtue yet fleeps in —_—_ damnata and 
d-cinders, Aron? I & 
Lo = 44 nay eons ques 


a Britannia ag1g, —_— — a treafures of 
bodis eam 11 Sorcerers. In'yainwe revive ſuch practiſes ; 


attomte ce 
2 Preſencfuperfinion tos viſibly perpetuates the 
oe el of onrForec- fathers, wherein unto.old Mbſer 
aiis ut de- and wes fe complent; charit anighe - makesa 


&fſe Perſis have ioNtcuMed Pe 

videri poſ-  Pluted's iſtorian the other world, lies twelve 
n Gr , while bisſoubwas' viewing the 
xe ſtations of the dead. 'How ws keep rhe coaps 
"Ek: Unyes/from-cortuption by- —_: | 
waſhin ,yichour cxenteration;werean hazar 

piece of arc, in oar choiſeſt praftiſe, How they 
mate diftin& ſeparation'of boors andathes from 
fiery admixrure;hath found-no hiſtorical folation. 
Though they ſeemedro make adiftin@ colleftion, 
and overlooked'not 'Pyrhws his-:toc. Some provi- 
ſion rbey might make 'by fiſtile Veſſels, "Cove- 
rings, Tiles, 'or fat ones, upon andabourthe 
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by oi Whereby their 
eFE+ emorials of them- 
4 1 mortality unro living 
+ © Pattenge! . '» phe grear ones were 
IE dE 1 re Bund oripn A lar 
engR ; though fomtimes uſed, not ſo" proper in 
2 Siſte vie- TNT {criptions «. The ſenfible Rhetoric of 
. - . thedead, toexemplatity of good life, firſt admit- 
1» tEdthe bones of pious: men, and Martyrs ' within 
_ ++ +: Charch-walls;which in ſucceeding ages crept in- 
KS” _ ko” promiſcuous ' praife; While Conflintine was 
ot + LET. ured _ to be admitted ' unto the 
” (ES Cam es ch - an 
< ©. , | land was. 
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'kabT of the Painrer, in cxalting 
zh Jboye thoſe on cirher, de 3 
* authentick'account in hi- 
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& knay'd out bf our graves;to have our (citls' 

ade drinking-bow!s, 4nd our bones turned 'into 

pes, to delight and (port our Enchiics, are Tra- 
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fear of worms, or co bean heritage for Serpents; 
carnal ſepule cor Sem culiar 
into parts, andſo tie Tpeak of ſnakes out of the 


E Ace. to corruption, 1nag Hyft6vicall "body 


praoktbs 3enycaty duticd in x” C'utcb-yard, we 'mt with 
I loth A far concretion, wo vg aged A and 
_ | and lixivious liquor ofthe » had co- 
Rn late: A ;e lumps 6f fat, into the CoiMcnce 
corry-... , Ot the harde TRY {whereof part renmiinerh 
ie withus, ;Aﬀer a battle Firh the Per 7ahs the” Ro- 


os 
7” 
- 

* 
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mained dry gaduncorrupred. Bodies 
'pro:1nd do not uniformly diffolve; nor 
ually moulder; whereof im rHie oppro- 


3 di ſcaſe we in ho long duration: The 
ſof:neſſe > the Marquefſe of Dorſe: ſeerned ſound and 
like an or- handſomely cereclothed, that after ſeyenty' eight 


— years , was found -raw'y ne EO 

Tombs preſeryc not beyond powder”: 'A'firmer 
EW ON and compage of parts might be expe- 
red. Bur» fed from ArcfaQion, deep burial or charcoal. 
tons de» The greateſt Antiquities of morrall bodies may 
ſcript. 8f remain in purrified bones, wicreof, rhough we 
Leiceſter -{2Le notin the pillat of'Lots Wife,or Metamor. 
235 bis _ Þ\ofis of Oreeliz: 4, fome may be older'then Pyra- 
Mapof ids inthe putrificd reliques of the general inun- 
* Ruſſe, (fAgtion. When 4/exander Opened the Tomb of Cy- 


: 


Corp decayed' in few dayes, while the Perfi- * 


e The F©- 
er Dame in 
bis view 


1 , the remaining bones-diſcoyered his propor: 
tion, whercof uenall fragments afford bur «bad 
conjefute , dnd'have” this diſadvanrage of grave _( p _ 
enterments, that they leaye us ignorant of - moſt tory ga” 
perfonal{ diſcoyeries. For fincc bones afford not found 
onely eeQtirude and ftabilicy\, but figure unto the glutrons 
body; It is no'impoſſible Phyfiogno.ny to: conje- 10 meagre , 
Rure at fleſhy appendcacies ; and aftcrwhar ſhape _ "5 1a 
the muſcles ant carnous parts might bangin-their ,, pe” 

- full conliftences. A* full ſpred Cariola (hews a conceired 
well-ſhaped horſe 'behind', "handſome formed chem to 
ſculls, give tome analogic of ficſhly reſemblance. have beea 
- pp view of ara a good diſt;nQion ia e7 
of ſexes. Even colout is tot be conjeQture ; 5970 

ſince itis hard'to be deceived in Ren TING "Her + - 

Negro*s ſculls: e Dantes Charadters ar: tobe found was eatic 

in Faults as well as faces. | Hercules is not onely to have 

knowt'by bis foot. -Orhet: pares make our their diſcovereg 
compropottions , and inferentes upon whole or ann ceo 
parts.” And fince the dimenſions ofthe head, mea (©. _ 
fure the whole body, "and the figure theecef gives being 
cofijeRure of the ptincipali faculties; Phyſioguo> made by 

wy outlives'our ſclyes,aad ends nut in ourgrayes, the two . 

- Sevete contemplarors obſcrving theſe laſting 2. of 

reliques, may think thetti good monuments of per> a__k 
" 2. 8 bl 

ſons paſt, litle adyanitage to future beings. And gr; * 

conſidering t:ar power which ſubduecch allthings ver thetye 

unto. it eh, tharcan'reſumethe ſcattered Aromes; brows ro 
6t idrntific out of any thing conceive it: ſuperflu-, the noſe, 
ousrotxpctt areſurte&tion'our of Reliques. | Bur 224 ſunk 
the/fon! fabGftiog, &her marcerclotaed with\due $755 02 
accidents , may {alye the individuality; Yer. the; which a 

Sainrs'we obſeiyc aroſe from graves and: monu-:makes yp : 

mefis}abourthe holy Ciny. Somerhink e16anci- Om. | 

ent. Parrjarchs '{o eatneftly deſired ro lay their F*roandoce 

boritsin Cenaen, as boping to make a; part. of that by roms ends. 

Reſurr-&ion ,/ & though thirty miles from Mount; p59” 

Calvary, at leaſt to he in that Region, whic1-4;/4. 4 Y 

ſhould produce thefieſt»fruirs of the dead. And it #vomin; lgg-, 

accordirig tolearned*conjeRture,, the bodics of g* »ueme. :; 
men ſhdll rife-where their gre.ted Reliques re. £4 hawis 
min, inany arc not like to etre in the ToSogra- ; ia _ : 
phy of their Reſurreion ,'though-theit bones or ;,,. = 
bodies be after tranſlated by 1 PRRN held Twis. in 
of Exechzels yiſion, or as fome will ordcr it9iato the Ezek. 
Valley of Judgement, or Tehoſephat. bis) 

| 


a of 


CHaPp. IV. 

Hr'ftians have handſomely glofſed the defor- 
mity of death, by carefall conſideration of the 

body;and civil rites which-rake of brutall termina- 

tions. And theugh they conceived all reparable by 


a reſurreQion, caſt not offall'care of emerrmenc. 


And ſince the aſhes of: Sacyifices burnt upon the 
Altarof God , were carefully carrycd out. by. the 
Pricftsz  and-depoſed in a clean field; ſince they 
acknowledged: their bodies to be the lodging of 
Chriſt), and temples of the holy Ghoſt, they de- 
volyed not all upon'the ſufficiency of ſoul exi. 
ſtence ;-and therefore with long ſervices & full ſo- 
lemaities concluded the rlaſt Excquics , woerein 
« to-all diſtin&ions the Greck deyorions ſeems 2 R%a" 
moſt pathetically ccremonious. 49" 1p"8 
Chriſtian . invention hath chiefly driyen. at eſſ.5 ona 
Rites,which ſpeak hopes of an other life,and hints quiarum. 
ofaReſurre@ion, And if the ancient Gentiles held 
not the immortallity of their better part, and 
ſome ſubſiſtence after death.; in ſeyerall cites, cu- 
ſomes, ations and'expreſſions, they contradiftcd 
their ownopin:ons:wherein Democritus went high, 
even 


PR, - 
PRE 
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b Simifl; even to the thonght of a reſurreftion b, as ſrof- 
revivſcendi ingly xecarded by Pliny. What can be more ex- 
promiſſs tele than the expr: ſſon of PhoczHides c Or who 
_ rm"; would expect from Lacretias« a ſenrerice of Errlefi- 
on reeie; affes? Before P/ 17 could ſprak, the ſoul had wings 
ir/e. Qua in Hom-yr,. which tell nor, but flew out of the bo- 
malum, ifs dy into the manſions of the dead ; whoalſo obſct- 

dementis ved that hard (ome diftinftion of Demas and Soma, 
eſt ; 117277 fy the body conjoyned to the ſoul and body ſepa- 

on 1 rated from it. Lacian ſpoke much cruch in jeſt, 

7.c.53. when heſaid, thar part of Herrales which procced- 
Ke) rc: td from A4chmena petiſheds that from Inpiter re- 
ix y&izx* mained immortal. Thus c Socrates was content that 


iangowy his friends ſhould bury +his-body, ſo they would 


_ oP! not think they buried Socrates, and regarding only 
a his immort. | part, was indifferent to be burnt or 
Sort buried. Fiom ſuch conhderations _— might 
aiey. rontemn Scepulture. And being ſarisfted that the 


O deinceps. ſou] could not periſh, grow carelcefle of corporal 
dCeditt- - eqterrment. The Stoicks who thought the ſouls 
wimrewo dec iſe wen had their habiration about the won , 
.mip}.r make Night arcount of ſubrerrancous de- 
Is terrum, polnion 5 Whereas the” Fythagoreats and tranſco!- 
porating P:.iloſophers, who were .to be often bus 
ried, heid'great icarc of their enterrtnent, And the 
Plaronieks rejeRed nor 'a due care ofthe prave s 
' thoug| they put their aſhes to unreaſonable expe- 
'_ ations, in their tedious term of return and long 
ſet reyolutivn, 
Menhave loſt their reaſon in nothing ſo much 
as their religion, wherein Nlones and clouts make 
Martyrs 3 atid ſince the religion of one ſeems mad» 
neſſe unto another, to afford an account or ratio» 
nal of old Rites, requires no rigid Reader: That 
they kindled the pyre aveiſly, or turning theit face 
_ from it, was an handſome 8ymbole of ' unwilling 
miniſtration 3 That they waſhed their bones with 
wine and milk, that the  nio:her wrapt them in 
Linnen, ad dryed them in her boſome, the firſt 
foſtering part, znd place of their nouriſhmen!'; 
That they opened their eyes towards heayen, be- 
fore they kindled' the fire, as the place of their 
hopes or original, wete no improper Ceremonies. 
f Vale, vale, Th<ir laft yatedidtion fehrice uttered by theatten- 
nos 16 ord;.. dants was alſo very ſolemn, and ſomewhat anſwe- 
gue netwa Ted by Chriſtians, who thought irtoo Itdepfthey 
permiices rhrewHot the ratth thrice upon the enterred body. 
ſexuemer. Thar in fttewing their Tombs the Romans affeed 
the Roſe, the Greeks Ameranthrs and myrile ; 
that the Funcral pyre conſiſted of ſweet fuell, Cy- 
preſſe, Firre, Larix, Yewe, and Trees perpetually 
verdant Jay filent exprefſions of their — 
hopes : Wherein Chriſtians which deck their'Cot- 
fins with Bays have found a more elegant "Em 
bleme. For that he ſeeming dead will reftore' it 
ſelf from the root, and'its dry and exſuccous leaves 
reſume their yerdure again ; which if we miſtake 
not, we have alſo obſerycd in fures. Whether the 
planting of yewe in Church«yards, hold nor its 
original Fon ancient Funeral rites, or as'#f Emi- 
blethe of RefurreQion from its perpetual yerdure , 
may alſo adwit conjeRture. | 
They made uſe of Muſick to excite or quiet the 
affe&ions oftheir friends, according to different 
hatmonies. But the ſecret and ſymbolical hint 
was the barmonicsl natute of the ſoul ; which deli- 
vered from the body, went _— enjoy the __ 
mirye harmony of heaven, whenee it 
deſcended ; which according to its progreſbe tra- 
ced by antiquity, care down-by Cancer, and aſcery- 
ded by Capricornws. | 


Lucret. 
e Piato in 
Fhad. 


They burnt not” children before their teeth 


appeared, as apptchending their bodies 460 


- 


render a morſell for fre , akd that their grifily 
bones would ſcarce leave ſeparable reliques after 
the pyra}t combuſtion. That they kindled rior fire 
intheir houfrs for ſome daies after,was a ſirit me- 
moriall of che late aMliting fixe. And mourning 
without hope, they had an happy fraud againſt/ex- 
ceffive lamentation, by a cethmon opinion that | 
deep fofrows diſtutbedeheit ghoſts «. E548 4 pk 
That they butyed their dead on their backs 56x 5. 
ina ſupine poſition , ſeems agreeable unto pro. 
found ſleep, and common poſture of dying; con ' 
trary to the moſt natural] way of birth; Nor ualike 
_ ag pcſture, in the — tare of 
the womb. Diogenes was ſingular , who preferred a 
prone ſituation in the grave, and ſome Chtiftians 
b like neither, who decline the figure of reſt , b Refions, 
and make thoice of an ere —_— 
That they carryced them our of the world with 
their feet forward , not inconſonant unto reaſois': 
As contra: y unto the native poſture of ina, arid 
his vtodudien firſt into ir. And alſo agre 
unto their opiniohs , ' while they bid adicu untb 
the wotld , not to look again upon it 5 whereas 
Mahometans who think 6 teturtito a deli 
again, are carryed forth with their forward, 
and look ng toward their houſes 
They-cloſed: theit eyes as ports which firſt die 
or firſt diſcover the fad effeQs of death, - Burt their 
iterated clamations of excittte their dying ordesd 
friends , or revoke them unto life again , way a 
vanity of affection ; 25 trot ignorance 
of m4 criticall reſts of dearth /by 2 of fete. 
thert, glaſſes and reflexions of figures, which dead 
eyes repreſene; not 5 which however not 
vercfiable infreth arid wartii cadaverss could 
ly clude the teſt, in corps of four or > 4 
That rtey ſnck'd irl the laſt brearh/ of their ex- 
piring friends, was ſurely a pratice of no medicall 
inſtitution, but a Jdoſe opinion char the ſoul pi 
ſed out thar way, and a fondnefſe of affc 
ſorne * Pychayoicall foundation, that the ſpiririof * 
one body paſſed imoanother withed Perwces. 
=—_ be their own. | 5, Pope fune- 


F 


* 


#to- **: 


got « 
office , way a 
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ſuch ſolemaitics , 
Orations, and-doleful} rites of the; 

That wo hte hp piece of 
25a Fee of the Elyſian Ferry-man,was a praftife full 
of folly. Bur the ancient cuſtome of placing coynes 
in!ronfider#ble Urnes , and the preſent pradtiſe of 
burying medatis in the e” ions of 
Emrope, ate laudable waics of hiſtories!) diſcoye« 


ries, it ations, petſons , Chronologics; and 
fteriry wil Led Giten | ae + | £4 
We e not the old Laws of Sepulture , 


exempting certain perſons from buriall orburg- 
ing. Bur hereby we d char theſe were not 
the borics of perſons Planer-firuck or burnt wich 
fire from Heaven: No rcliques of Traiteurs' to ' 
their Countrey, Self-killers, of Sa ious Male- 

14tours z Perſons in old appre u 
of thEemh ; condemned umto the Teriave's of He 
211d berfomlcls pit of Pluro,from whenee wie 

' | {311077 


cuſt 
valy atop _— 


no redemption. 
Nor were 
F 


-ennen 


Se unto cight or ten, bodies.of men to a 


>..uh 


_— 
; 
- 


yer 9bilarell's Mncasin Virg 


obſcure; of their tate ant future beings ; whether 
| cone ofa 
woman, a5 being mote ble, and untu- 
ouſly conſtituted forthe better pyrall combuſtion, 
were. any rationall.p:aftiſe : Or whether the com- 

' Plaint of Perianders Wife be tolerable , that wan- 
- ring her Funerall burning ſhe ſutfered cold in 
Kell , according to the conſtitution of the in» 

; fernall houſe of-Pluto;, wherein cold makes a great 
-part of cheir rottures ; it cannot paſſe wiccourt 
Jomequeſtion:.: |, |; 
ct wy Female Gbofts appear unto 7lyſſes,be- 
Ejthe Heroes and maſculine ſpirits? Why the 
ar ul of Tireftas is of the maſculine gender; 
- who being blind 0n-carth. ſees; more' then all the 
act in'hell ; Why the Funerall Suppers conſiſted 


of, 5 Beans > Smallage ,: and Lettuce, 


| + Frrungera to car Aſpbodels about the 
£) | "5? Why fince; there is no Sacri- 
Hice; acceptable ,-nor any propitiation for the Co- 
iYenanc; of the grave ; - men ſer up the Deity of 


A 


Mere; and fruneſly: adored Divinities without 
ears; it cannoceſcape ſame doubt. 


\ The dead ſeem all alive in humane Hades of 
Hamer), yetcannetwell ſpeak, propheſic,or know 


| Inn fenobph chay drink bleud-,. wherein is 
thelife of man. - And therefore the ſouls of Pere- 


put Paramours conduted by Mercary, chirped 
like bats, and thoſe-which followed Hercules made 
a [+ 04 axe d 
f.s n 'K1 - and to 
ignorant of things _ Aga> 
tels what ſhould happen uato 7iyyes , 
perth enquires what Ceobing of hisown 
Son: | The Ghoſts are afraid of ſwords in Homer , 
il, the thin habit of 


» 


ſpirits : was beyond the force of weapons. The ſpi- 
zis;putoff their: malice with their bodies, and ce- 
Jorand PatpeyaccordiiniLatinee Hell, yet 4jax 

wer endures not a conference with Y1yſes : 


1 Woo And «. ap rs all led in Virgils 
7 Choir weaker with perfet ſhadows among 


_c: Since Charvn in Zacies applauds his condition _ 


the dead 5:1wherher it be handſomely ſaid 
F,. that living.contemnce of death , that 
d rather be a Plowmans ſervant then Empe- 
HowHercales bis foul -is in'bell, 
tin 44: avd Ialins his ſoul in a Starte » 
ifben by Hines if hell, except the Ghofts were 
ages and ofthe, ſoul; , received in 

pfions {: according to the ancicot divi- 
dy, ſoul; and i 


| " Dackik the rochin\eoncezarnt the: ſtate of this 


aghd-ooighthandixrely illuſtrate ourignorance 
the next , whereof methinks: we. yetidiſcourſe 
«In: Placer denne!;; arid arc but: Embryer: Philoſo- 
- m=trnt matt ing 


20: Pr bagaras: eſcapes-inthe fabulous bell of Daxte 


” nDd infer- 18, arnong/ that. ſaatm of. Philoſophers, whercin 


b n.. calt-4.,gphileſt we meer with P/atoa0d Socrates', .Catois to 
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din ond in vapa's: place'then Purgatory. A 


nothing afte: Heath z:yer 
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+ HGfder to their Obſequies, but allo ſundry praRti- 
- ſes, fictions: , and; conceptions.» diſcordant or 


Were the happineſlc of the next world as cloſe- 
ly apprehended as the felicicies of this, it were a 
martyrdome. to live ;--afid unto ſuch as con 

noae; hereafter, it muſt be more then death to die, 
wchih makes us amazed atthole audacities , thac 
durſt be nothing.and return into their: Chaes again. 
Certainly ſuch ſpirits as could contemn death, 
when they expeQed no better being after , would 
have ſcorned to live had they known any. And 
therefore we applaud rior the Army ore ar 
yel, that Chriſtianity makes men cowards, or that 
with the confidence of bue half dying , the deſpi- 
ſed vicrues of patience and humility , have abaſed 
the ſpirits of men, which Pagan principles exal- 
tcd, but rather regulated the wildenefle of auda- 
cities in the attempts, grounds, and eternall ſe- 
quels.of death ; wherein men , of the boldeſt ſpigits 
are often prodigiouſly temerarious.. Nor cah we 
excenuate. the valour of ancicat Martyrs,. who 
coutemned death; in the neigh oy ſcene 


of their liues', and'in their decrepit Martyrdomes 
—w- 
g bac long - time, + X £ 
bolds. no. conſideration noo ends a? 
come) they had no ſmall diſadyitage 'fron; dis." -- 


did probably loſe not negy months of their 
or parted with lite -when. it was ſcarce;: 
the : living. For: beſide t 


makes 


the conſtitution of old age>which nawar 
men fearfull; And complexionally Yu 


ted from the boſd and couragious. thoughts.of | 


youth and: fervent years. -But the' contempt of 
death from corporall animoſity » promoterh not 


. our felicity.” They may ſer in the, Orcheſtra, 


and nobleſt Seats of Heaven , who have held up 


ſhaking hands in the fire , and humancly conten- :5% 


ded for glory. + . 
| Mean waile| Epicurss lIyes deep in Dante's hell, 
wherein. we. meet with Tombs encloſing. ſouls 


which deaicd their .immortalitics, But whether-- 


the. virruous. heathen , . who' lived berter then he 
{pake, or erring in the_ principles of himſelf, 
yet.lived aboye Philoſophers of more ſpecious 
Maximes, ly {o. deep as be is plac:d 3 at leaſt 
ſo low as not to r:ſc agai: t Chriſtians, who þbelie- 
ving os knowing that truth, hauec laſtiogly denied 
it in their praQite and converſation , were a query 
too ſadro infiſton.: | -_ 

'But'all or moſt apprehenſons refted/ in Opi. 
nions”of ſome future being, which ignorantly or 


coldly believed, begat thoſe. peryerted concep- ' 


tions, Ceremonies, Sayings,which Chriſtians pity 
-ot.laugh at. Happy arc they which live not in that 
diſadvantage 'of time , when men could ſay litile 
for futurity, but from reaſon. 'Whereby the. no- 
bleſt; mindes fell-often. upon Joubrfull deaths, 
and .melanchelly Diſſolutions; with theſe hopes 
Socrates warmed his doubtfull ſpirics , againſt that 


' cold potion;and £470 before he durſt give the fatall 


ſtroak'ſpent part :;ofthe night in reading the im- 
mortality of Plato 2am enailanias bs wave- 
ring hand unto. tife animoſity of that attempe. 

Ie 58 the heavieſt tone that melancholy can throw 
ata man, to tell him he is at the end of his na- 
ture-s er that there is no furcher tate to.come, un- 
to which this ſcems progrefſionall, and otherwiſe 
maide-in vain ; Withour this accompliſhment the 
naturalli expeRation and deſire of ſuch a fate, 
were but a fallacy in nature , unſatisfied Cohde- 
rators; would quazrellthe juſtice of their conſti- 
tutions, :and reſt.content; that Adam had fallen 
lower, whereby by knowing no other Originall, 
; and deeper ignorance of themſelyes, they might 
have enjoycd the happineffe of inferiovr- Crea- 
tures; who ip tranquillity poſlciie their yes 

it 


-, 


!' Micutions; as having. not 'the- apprehenſion 

deplore theic own natures. ' And being framed be- 

: * low theecircumference of theſe hopes, or cogairi- 

-on of bercer being, the wiſdome of God hath 

neceſfirated rheir | Spoon But-che ſupert- 

* Our Ingredient and obſcured-part of our on 

whereto all preſent felicitiesafford no reiting con- 

rearmeat, will be. abſe at laſt to tell us'we are 

' more then our- preſent ſelyes ; and evacuate ſuch 

/.. hopes in the fruition of. their own accompliſh» 
ments. 
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 Olfuaries entred the fans dead - if” 2 
and flept with, Princes | = Yamtese 
admic 2a wide ſolution. "Yutwho were te pon 

etaries of rheſe bones, or what bodies Porgr 


CHAP, v. 


"Mo Ouw lince theſe dead boney have: already. out- 
F. _ _*>laſtedrhe living ones of Methaſeleh, and io a 
| yard oder ground, and thin walls of clay, out- 

-_ =, "Fern all the ſtrong and ſpecious buildings above it; 
and /quiey reſted u the drums , and: tram- 

wes of chree copqueits 3 What Prince can pro- 
ſachdigturnity unto his Reliques, or might 


- 


ne. 1% 
” p 


n A by 


and urity their proteQion: if they died. by 
| toleac hands,and were thruſt into their Ucas;theſe 
| Tr rooke conliderable,-: and ſome old Phi- 
a Oraeals loſophers would honour # them, whoſe ſouls they 
Chaldates cogceived moſt pure, which-were thus f 
-—- -__ from their þodies ; and to retaina ſtranger propen- 
FAS fon unto them : whereas they weariedly left a 
Phathouls, 2 IV. , a_gS, nga” 
io hard lagaibing corps, and with faint defires cf: re- 
wy owns Union. they tell by long and aged decay, yet 
| 4jox2} ==- wraptup ia the buadle of time; they fall into in- 
Swpalkry. diſtia tion, and make but one blot with Iafants: 
Fi cop® If webegin to die whea we livey' and long life be 
but a,ptolotgation of death ;:our life is aſad com- 
polition ;3:We live with death,and die not 1a a mo- 
ment. . How many pulſes made up the: life of 
Methuſeleh, were work for Archimedes : Common 
b Inthe Couarers —_— the'life of. Moſes his man 6. 
Palme of Qur dayes become cynliderable like petty ſummes 
Moſes: by minute accumulations 3 where numerous fra- 
- —_— Rions make up but ſmall round numbers ; and 
— © ourdayes of a ſpan long make not one little fin- 
a. tie. 
a_I "If che nearneſſe of our laſt neceſſity, brought a 
the hand nearer conformity unto; it, there were a happi- 
wherein noſe jnhoary hairs, and no calamity in ſen- 
rheliredle -..- Butthe long habit of living indiſpoſeth us 
_ right fordying;, Waen Avarice makes us the ſportof 
hand con- death 3 When even David grew politickly cruell ; 
crafted, fi and Solomon could hardly be ſaid: to be the wiſeſt 


gi an of men. ' But many are too eatly old, and before 
andred. 
Pierizs im 


Cr 
par:ſume. 


the date:of age, Adverſity. ſtreechech our dayes, 
miſefy makes. * Alemenas nights, and time hath' 
'* no wes u9ts-its But the moſt tedious beings 
that waich can unwiſh it ſelf, content to be no+ 
thing,, or aeyor to have been, which was beyond 
the male-content of 1b, who curſed not the day 
of his lifes ; but his Nativity : Content. to. have ſo; 
farce been as to have a Title to future being; Al- 
thaugh be had lived here but in-'an hidden ſtare of 
life, and as it were an abortion, 556 02 

What ſong the Syrens ſang, or what names 
chilles afſumed when he hid, himſelf among. wo-| 
m2n, though puzling Queſtions are not. beyond 


The puz- 
ling que 
Kioas 0 


' old ambicions had che advanrage' of ours, in; the | 


made up; were a queſtion above | - i» Jo 
Not to be reſolved homer nor ery prope —_—— bp 
ſpirits, coalult the Provieclll Bund Hentk 7 
ans, or tut y- Obſetvators. Had they made ew” _ 
as good provilion for their names, as they have 
doue for rheir Reliques, they had not o fat | 


erred in the art of tration. Burt to' L 
in bones, and-be but Pyramidally extant, is af: 
lacy in duration-» Vain aſhes, which in the abli- 
vioa of names, perſons, times, and ſexesy have 
found unto themſelves, a-fraitlefſe contiyuationd, 
and only ariſ® unto late” poſterity, as" Bmblemes 
of morcall yanities 5 Antidores againſt prideyvain- 
gloty, - and . madding 'vices. - Pagaw' vaid-plor 

which though the world- might laſt'for ever, - | 
encouragement for ambition, and finding 'nod- *_ 
tropos unto the imnortaliry of their” Names; were 
never dampt wich the of oblivion.-Eyen 


attempts of their vain-! ; "who 2fting exrly, 
aid before the p e Meridian of rime; 

by this timefound grear' accompliſhment/ of their 
delignes, wheteby che ancient-Heyoes: have already 
out-lalted their Monuments4 and Mechanicall pre- 
ſervarions.” But in this latter Scene of tine we 
cannot expedt ſuch Mummies unto our memories; 


whena ambition may fear the Prophecy*of Eligr's, « That the 
world 
may laſh 


and Charles the fifch can never hope to live within 
two Methuſela's of Hefbay £1 no 10 908 

And therefote reltleſſe' inquierude for the dias 
turtiity of our memories unto preſent conſidbrath years. 
Oas, ſeems a vanity almoſt out of «date; and ſuper® f Heftors 
agnuared.peecce of folly.. We caunot hope t&live ſ6 fame laft- 


1>ng in our names. as ſome have doue jn'theirper. ing «bore 
ſons » one face of Janas holds no unto —— . 
the other. ?Tis too late to be ambitious: T he great felsb , be- 
mutations of the world are afted or time miay be fore thax 


too ſhortforour deſignes. To extend our menjo- famous; 
ries by Monuments ; whoſe death we dayly pray Prioce "4 
for, and whoſe duration we'cannot hope', wi was Cx- ; 
injury t0-0urexpeRarigns ; in che adyenr bf the 2" | 
laſt day , were a contradiftionto- ourbehefs. © We : : 
whoſe generations are ordained in this ny | 
of timezare providentially taken off from | 
ginations. And being necefſicared ro eye the re- 
ining particle of futurity-z are natarally confti- | 
tuted unto thoughts of the next world, and cannot 
excuſably.decline the conſideration of thar dura 
tion , which maketh Pyramids pillars of ſnow /and 
all that's paſt moment. + «<4 OA 1 
Circles and righr lines limit andcloſe all bodies: , 
and che mortall right-lined circle g , muſt ; '5 9 the 
and ſhut up all. There is no/atitidote EE hed? 
Opium of crime y which temporally of death. 
all things 5 Our Fathers find -their graves in'our' 014 ones 
ſhort memories, and ſadly rell tas how we may be being ra- 
buried inour Survivors. Grave-ſtoncs tell trath ken up, 
ſcarce fogrry years b : Generacions paſſe while and other 
ſome trees ſtand: , and-old Families laſt not three bodies 
Oake-. To be read: by bare Loſcriptions like ms. _— 
ny in Greer, to bope for Eternity by Zaigma- ; G,uwe; 
ticall Eptthetes » or firit lerrabver:ows names, mL 
be ſtadied by Antiquaries , who we were, and have ner And 
new. Names given us, like ntany of che Mum $96. 
imtes , /are-cold — unco-the Studegtsof - 
perperutty, even by everlaſting'Languapes, it, 
.» To be concear that hates leona rad on- W” 
ly kuow there was ſuch 4mati » not ——_ - 


(46). 


NE Se Sm, ferts and 2 
Bs. iemories, the -Entelechis aud foul of our ſubli- 
"vite.pro- ences: To be nainelefſe in worthy deeds exceeds 
pris. -an-infanious hiſtory. The Canaatritilh woman 
4ives more happily without aname, then Herodias 
avithoge. Aud who had not rather haye been the 
good thiek, then Pilate? 
-- But the iniquity of oblivion blindely ſcattereth 
her poppy, and wich the memory of men with- 
-oue diſtinRtion to merit of ity, Who can 
. but pity the founder of the Pyramids 3 Heroſtre- 
65 lives that burnt the Temple of Diene, he is al- 
-moit loſt that builtic 5 _ Tune hath ſpared the Ept- 
 taphof Adrienshorſe, confounded that of him- 
elf. . In rain we compure our felicities by the ad- 
vantage of our good names, fince bad have equal| 
-duratious 3" and Therſires 4s like to live as long as 
without the favour of the everlatiing 
Regilter : Who knows whether the beſt of men be 
known? orwhether there be uot ax pra HCER 
perſons forgot, then ality that ſtand remembred in 
the known account gr 4's 2 the firſt-man had 
as: asthe laſt, and Metbuſelahs long 
ife had been his enly Chronicle. 
. ' , Oblivion is not to be hired : The greater part 
Y miſt be conteat to. be: as they had not 
-'- +1 » heeyr0befound in the Regiſter of God, not in 
- -- therecord of man, Twenty feven names make up 
© © = thefirſt ſtory, and the recorded. names ever ſigce 
”* cottain not one living Century. The number of 
. the dead long exceedeth all that ſhall live. The 
- - Bight time far ſurpaſſeth the day, and who knows 
'W S505 187 EVAN Every hour addes unto 
- thatcurreat Arithmetique; which ſcarce ſtands one 
'... ©” moment. And fince death muſt be the Lucine of 
life, aud eyen Pagans could: doubt whether thus 
"to live, - were to \ oſ 'Stnce our longeſt Sun ſets 
-. + at right deſcenſions and makes bur winter arches 
- and- thenefore it cannot be! long before we lie 
downin darknefſe, and have our light 4 aſhes. 
1 Since: the brother -of death daily haunts us with 
dying wemento's and time that grows old it ſelf, 
bids us hope nas duration : Diuturnity is a 


| ne-opdr xr rr the courſe of tune, 
and oblivion ſhares with mT great == 
bur liy? ings ; we ſlightly remem 
a eeradt Krokeraf al 
Rion leave but ſhort ſinart upon us. Senfe endu- 
reth 'no extremities, and forrows deftroy us or 
' theinſelves. Toweep into ſtones are ifables. AMi- 
E mp | | a6 IIIIGS are thppery, or 
;-  - - fall hike ſnow upon us, wir panes vr; Fo 
> gpuphappy fipidity. Tobe ignorantof evils to 
E and. f of evils paſt, 'is a mercifull 
gt ifion-in nature /-whereby we digeſt. the mix-. 
.._ . .*are of our few aud evil dayes, and: our deli- 
.-_ ' -» vered fenſes not relapfing into cutting remem- 
en * hae one Leann ay not Bop phone 
3: ' of, repetitions. A. great of Antiquity. con- 
.- -* "rented their nar liftency wkh tranſmi- 
.... gration of their ſouls. A good way to continue 
. .- theit memories, while having the advan of 
_ _thingemarkable in fuch variecy of beings, 
enjoying the fame of their patied ſelves : make 
oof glory unto their laſt durations. 
©thers rather then be leſt in the uncomfortable 


-+ i #©4 
TS 


-we look for incorruption in the heavens, 


night of nothing » were content to recede into 
the common being, and tmake one particle of the 
publick ſoul of all things, which was no more 
then to return inco their uoknown and divine O- 
riginal] again. £gyptian ingenuity. was more 
nabbed” #oncining. the bodies in ſweet con- 
fakencesz to attend the return of rheir fouls. Bur 
all was yatity, feeding * bs 
The Agyptiab Mummies > which Cambyſes or * "ma? Pe 
time hath ſpared ; ; ayarice 'now conſumeth. , ,- 
Munmie is become Merchandſſe , Mizraim g,,; 4- 
cures wounds , and Pharaoh is ſald for balk us, 6:- 
ſoms. oxupu 

In vain do individuals hope for Immortality, 9m Agr 
or any pattent from oblivion, in preſeryatiqus be- and" 
low the Moon : Men haye been deceived even iD, noe 
their flatreries above the Sun, and ſtudied concelts x,y 
to tuare their names in heaven. Tae various 
Coſmograpby of that part hath already varied the 
names of contrived conſtellations ; Nemprod is loft 
in Orion, and Ofyris in the Dogge ſtare. es & 

we fin 4, 


they are bur like the Earth z Durable in their mia , 
bodies, alterable in their parts : whereof beſide, *. /+ 
Comets atd new Stars, -perſpeRivyes- begin ro tel} =» 
tales, And the ſpers that wander about rh&Sud, if 4k 
with Pheetons favour , would make clear conys © 
on, T 
There is nothing ſtriMly immortall; but immor- 
tality 3. whatever hath ao beginning may be con+ 
fident of no end. All others have a dependeat be- 
iog» and within the reach of deſtruction , which 
5 the peculiar of that necefſary efſence that can- 
not deſtroy it ſelf; And the hipheſt ſtrain of omni-« 
potency. to be ſo 'powerfully conſtituted, 25s not 
toſuffer even from the power of it ſelf. Bur the 
ſufficiency of Chriftian Immorrality fruſtrates all 


carthly glory, and the quality of either ſtate afrer 


death, makes a, folly of poſthumous memory. 
God who can onely deſtroy our ſouls, and hath 


. aſuredvur reſurrection , either of our bodies or 


names hath direQly promiſed no daration. Where- 
18 thete is ſo much of chance thar the boldeſt Ex- 

Rants have found' uahappy fruſtration 5 aud to 

Id long fubhiſtence, ſeems but a ſcape'in oblivi- 

on. . But man is a Noble Animal,fplendid in aſhes, 
and pompous in the grave, tolemnizing Nativi- 
ties and Deachs wirh equall luſtre, nor oritcing 
Ceremonies of brayery,1@ the infamy of his na- 
ture. 
; Life is a pure flames avd welive by an inviſible 
Sun within us. A ſmall fire ſufficeth for life, great 
flames feemed too little after death , while men 
vainly affefted precious pyres,' and to burn like 
Sardanapalu, but the wifedome of fancrall Laws 
found the folly of prodivalt blazes, and reduced 
undoing fires, unto the rule of ſober obſequies, 
wherein few could beſo mean as hot to provide 
wood, pitch, amourder; and Urn. " 

Five Languages ſecured not the Epitaph of Gor- 
diane: ; The man of God tives longer without a 
Tomb then avy by one, invifibly interred by 
Angels, and adjudged to obſcurity , though not 
withour ſome marks difeting humane difcove- 
ry. "Enoch and Elias without either tomb' or bu- 
nall , in an anomalous ſtate of being, are the 
great Examples of. perpetuity , in their long 
abd living memory, in ſtrei& acconot being Mill 
on this de death, and having a late part yet 
toa@tupen this ſtay of earth. Tf in the decre- 
tory reqm of the world we ſhall not all dye, bur 
be changed , according to received ' tran{l:- 
tioa ; the laſt day will znake but fey graves 5 


at 


(47) 
at leaſt quick Reſurre@ions will. anticipate, 1 unto which a 
Sepuleres ;-Some Graves will be ye Ee, Hears» ms. 


bequice cloſed, and Laxafur be no pos e\ acy wi 
_ char feafed to die ſhall Ul gras 477 wn EG As a raptures 
bo Av oo but ance, the of futurity, porous oy eg more of "Rotor 
eng mas pp pop OS the Chaos of har 2» pris th4y tems 
; 3 whea men co | in 
ch demoad3 when men (hall wild ning of of their fore-beings. Add Crkine's been ſo 
tion ſhall be courted. cre es ens nd, © Chrifing 


While Tome have ſtudied Monuments, others 
have ſtudiouſly declined them: and ſome have 
ſo rainly boiſterous, that they durſt not ac- 


loneedes khow Graves:::wherein b 4lericus ſeems dy had jo? 3h ag gati 
4: res moſt Fake bed Kew Lone ofthe word a adhd ch! 
Geticl.) bones at hoctome.- Even: Syila ul i _ Hh 
| himſelf ſafe in. kis Urn, could aot adi Mga toliveJ CY 5. 
uy i peaks produftions ori & pravdi $5 uk 
wp re .that they are Qations,& made;one part | rams. BUT a 
—_— fo wick men i them 1 the the nexts-who- when this is. nothing in che ue | "$77 =% 


Meraph 
dies, make no commorion' among) the- ing noromay 90 hops, br an. 
Yap not. wanchy: wich cha, pool taunt of ' oh not onely an hope, an 
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o Ifae MH. 1 n 
ply age obelicks, were. but thei yard, as ia/the$2ads 0: ry | 
rities of yaio-glory, and wilde enormities © on: thing-io the excalie of- ne Onreny fn ome, 
'q 'maguanunity.. But the moſt magnanimous with ſux ſoar xs the Moles 1 wore. \f 
refoluti 'the Chriftian Religion, which _ * I ay FT; g i!150:9/ 26463 Gil 
trampleth. pride, and ſets on the neck of am- cr Fabeſue. Jolues. 3 
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Fa 5; —_ firſt ſtory of Phylick 
ſervation. 


For though ESOLE high ren che 
=. medicall a& of God: ik'caling fo deop. = ficep up- 
* © Quigiote, on our firſt Parent And Chirurgery 
Rok 
na? 


whole art, in that one pail: 


trivance and Herbery. 


ners, and but ſome hours after the earth. 


Of deeper doubt i is its es. me Er 


; yet beiny the primitive: 


without much « controverhe I $. 


from the Plains of thoſe Regions. 
after were either Chem, Chus, or Mizraintyt 
early proficients therein, who left ('as/P15 
veteth ) a work of Agriculture. 


However the account of the Penſfil or hanging n 


of , if made by Semiramis , the 

or fourth from Nimrod, is of no lender anti- 

_ ; which being not framed upon ordinary 
F= of ground, but fed apon pillars, admitting 
+ We Cangot ACCept 2s the firſt Baby- 

_—_ G 5 But a more eminent p fſe 
and edrancement in that art then any that went 


before it : Somewhat an or 

old Opinion concernin TAR, 

ny conceptions elevated, above 'the Er o *he 
Earth. 


Nebuchodonoſor, whom ſome will have to bethe 
famous Syrian King of Diodors,beaurifully repair- 


ed that mace ty and fo my oor 4 built his « hang- 


; that from ſucceeding Writers he had 
of the firſt. From whence over-look- 
hy — "Rebyles, and all the Region about it , he 
fond no circumſcription to the eye of his ambi- 
tion, till over-delighted with the þravery of this 


ew $44.48 i FITIFY = £422 EET SCEA 


| I rh Vii the» 4 + divies 
omitreth the 
fol 0 wy any cn 


mak ak hcroranr the = 
6 of the third 

firſt -ornamen- 

5” God of ani- 


in Dieterical Ccon-« 


e finde its 
concerning the Rib 
Adam, yet is there go rivality with Garden con- 
For if Paradiſe were plant- 
ed the third day of the Creation, as wiſer Divini- 
© ane the ty concladeth, the Nativity thereof was too ear- 
- id ly for Horoſcopie ; Gardens were before Gardi- 


2 as his ſecond Brother ; who gave the occa- 
2 cool th actitmorable work, and almoſt miracu- 


cul-” 4 prey Mn net © en chance ofpoſt-geniture : 


7 > , 4 Ly \Þ, 
O _ , RO M | 4 YL 1; ny k Pri TH at+ ! "© 4 
* $3333 Ban! 
3413 *6,R3 eG 


ben; f 

Hebrew no more cheo a Field encloſe, X 
froity the Fine Log wngbon Re eras 
ad 4 Backler.- 109 SEity _—_ 7 15 

adit 2 
rp pomonan '6@4"Gi in 86 
nobly beautifying the pp Ardpmrnary. of Babylon, 
that he was alſo thought to be the authour thereof. 

Abaſuetus ( whom Y conceive to have been 
Artaxerxes Longi-mens ) in the 6 Countrey and |, 

City of Flowers, and in an open Gargen, enter-  - 
cained his Princes and people, while Yafthi more 

modeſtly treated the Ladies withia the Palace 

thereof. 

But if ( as ſome opinion ) King Abaſurrus were Plutarch 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, that found a life and reign in the life 
anſwerable unto his great memory, our magnified of Arix- 

Er XEF, 


FX Xenophon. 


Gur, > naturally a King, though 


| Hh A perſon of nigh (pt- 


atally 


of Gardens, but a manuall plan- 


on -—rvfie of, Adiſpoſi 10g his trees like his armies in 
« _—_— 
*& | DL 


ation. So that while old Laertas hath 
_—_ Homer for pruniog hedges, and 
thorns and bryars ; while King 


lives his poyſonous plantations of Aco- 


y oe : "= ©, Henbans, Hellebore, and' plants hardly ad- 


itted within the walls of Paradiſe ; While many 
of the Ancients do poorly live1n the fingle names 
of Ve ta, 5 All ſtories do look upon Cyrws, 
as the ſplendid and regular planter, 

According whereto Xenophon deſcribeth his gal- Xenopbou 
lant plantation at Serdis, thus rendred by Strebeus. in 0ocons- 
c Arbores pari intervalle ſttas,reflos ordines,o>* omnia mice. 
perpulchre in Quincuncem direffs. Which we ſhall < K:2 «i 
rake for C granted as being accordingly rendred by fog oe 
ther of chef Latimes 5 and by no made ing 

wv £y- 
- Thite 35'the rows ,e, op 
wifey diſpoſed; ior five trees TEL G7 - 


wo Lyn Uber a regaltr atpula » and Xx Wdiv- 
profpe@, was'lefr on every de, Own pwn; ves- 
this name not only unto the Quintuple number of '* 2 
Trees, but the figure declaring that number, which Sari, 
being doubted at the angle, makes up the Letter Caz, Major. 
x» that is the .Emphaticall decuſſation, or funda- 
. mentall figure. 
Now though in ſome ancient and modern pra- 
Rice the area or decufſated: plot, might be a ver- ' 
fect 


| S or 
(ud, Quircunce : ſpecrofius, qui, i. 
quan cungs partem , ſpectaueris, 
rectus ef : Quintilian:/ 
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fe ſquare, anſwerable to a Tuſcan Pedeffall , and 
the O«inguern.o, or Cinque- point of a'dye; where- 
in by Diagonall lines the iaterſe&ion was regular ; 
accomodable uito plantations of large growing 
Trees ; and we muſt not _ our ſelyes the ad- 


giindian Crofs, which anfwereth this diſcription. 
Where by the way we ſhalf' decline the old 
Theme, ſo traced by antiquity of croſſes and cru- 
cifixion : Whereof fome being right, and of one 
fingle piece without traverſion or tranſome , do lit- 
tle adyantage our ſubjet. Nor ſhall' we take in 
the my fticall Tas, or the Crofle of our blefled Sa- 
viour, which having in ſome deſcriptions an Em- 
pedon or croſling foor-ſtay, made not one ſingle 
rtranſyerſion. And fince the learned Lipfius hath 
madeſome doubt eyen'of the Crofle of S.* Andrew, 
fince ſome Martyrologicall Hiſtories deliyer his 
death by the generall name of a Crofle, and 
Hippolytu will have him ſuffer by the ſword ; we 
ſhould have enough to make obt the "received 
Crofle of that Martyr. Nor ſhall we urge the 
labarim ; and famous Standard of Conflantine , 
or make further uſe thereof, then as the firſt 
Letters in the Name 'of our Saviour "Chiift, 
in uſe among Chriſtians, before the dayts of 'Cin- 
tine, to be obſerved in 2 Sepulchral Monuments 


Since however they firſt began, the 
4 A and at of the 


þ Wherein on the Celeſtial and Elemental nature 5 wplyed 

ecret 
part is intheirTeleſmes and magical Charafters among 
Oo 


mewW 


* from'the Traditions of the Rabbins , that as. the 
Oyl was powred coronally or circularly apon the 
head of Kings ,' ſo the High-Pricft was anoitited 


ceit is 


decuffaiively or in the form ofan X; thi 
could not eſcape a typicall he of 
from myſticall confiderators z yet beir 
Senion from 4 wen roy row then 
fication from analogy in that language , then to 
confine the litoe 9 Ho the znconcerned Le 

of Greect, 61 make it out by the charaers of Cad-" 


mas or Falamedes. | | a 
Of tis Quincuacidl Ordination the' Atcients 
praiſed much , diſcourſed little ; and the Mo- 


derns have nothing enl rged ; which he that wore 
nearly conſidereth, in the form of irs ſquare Rhow- 
bas, and decuſſation , with the ſeyerallcommodÞ- | 
ties, myſteries, paralleliſms, and ce mblar - 
both in Art and Nature , ſhall caſily diſcern the e- 
legancy 67 (his order. On EDD 
That this was in ſome wayes of pradtiſe in dis 
verſe and diſtant Nations, hints or deliveScs ther 


. 
1 


are from no lender 'anit 
Gardens of Babylon, from 4 


7lyſes being a boy was promiſed 'his Father , 
p,, is 5x @ 6 
the a 


$ 
ame Language of Trees oderly planted, 4nd 


delivercth that they were planted «d7 _ and i 
ſuch'order that at a diſtance men would m 
them for Vineyards. The fame ſeems cop 
in Greece from a ſingular expreſſion in far 
concerning the order of Vines,deliyi 7 
rary ter repreſenting the 'otders of So 
which alſo confirmeth the ahriquity of this fo 
yet uſed in vineal platitariotis. 
That the ſame was oſe4' ity Latibe plant 


fom the 


{thy ' 
a R 


ralify and anti 
Vineyards,and 'affordet 
conjeure.And ſince from judicious eng 

tar who divided the world between his-three 


nrjons no. i 


venri Nob; 
PR ig '» hole die 
was vegetable, and. chicfly conkſted jr 
the fruits of the carth, were much dehicietinche 


ſplendid cu/rivations ; or after the 
fAfven bundred years, left ne for fur: 
very in Botanicall A Jeure. Nor +4 #1 
de Te Wine, was th invention of Na 
eamentey. i re ch often wake 
o long cicaped their luxury of expenie! 
the Gl finne of the IE no 


4 
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TE "bo the figſt that {2 fabrick bh Paipters do comman;y imitate this 04- 


onal is fi- geri wh lipes af their diſcription. 
In the Laurege dequghys of ſculpture and pj- 


plan» 


in \Imickpiecrs » aþoue calymas , 2 GNP 


5, which act it (c] 
Bl | rH om , hh moſt we p3:k. es 


v 52 


Volt ra 

cs.z 

picces di 
Th 


, and Civicall C ſons 
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Taat the networks and ners of antiquiry were 
lictle different in the form from Gursat "1s 
confirmable from the nets ia the hands of the Re- 
tiarie gladiators the proper combaranes with»rhe 
ſecutores, To omit 'the ' ancient Conopeion” 
or gnatuery of, the Mgyptians,' the lavearory- of - 
that Arrtifice-:' "the raſhey laboridths of Theocri- 
2a5.; rhe .noſegayners which hung from the head 
aader the nottrils of Princes 3/ and thar uncafie. 
inetaphor of Reticulum -Tecorve; which ſome ex- 
; pound rhelobe, we the caule'above the hver. As 
ATC» for that famous network of Vulcan, which incloſed 
A999 Mars and Pena; and cauſed that unexringuiſhable 
How, laugh in heaven; ſince the gods: þ 
not diſcern ity we ſhalk-nor-- 


them,aad 
afford no 1 my ay: , 
omitted this order or imitation thereof, whiles they: 


Spabolieglly adorn their Scuchions with 


cles, Fulils and Saltyrs, and' while they diſpoſed 5® 


the figures of Ermins, and varied coats in this 
Quaincuacial method. 
. The ſame is not forgot by Lapidaries whils' 
they cut their gemms pyramidally, or by F 
ral triangles. PerſpeRive pictures in their Baſe: / 
Horiſon,and lines of diſtances, cannor eſcape theſe - 
Rhomboidall ' decuſſations..  Sculptors:: 1n <rheir.. 
doe draw 
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ceſſes. And thetefore it was 


in the battle of *dfrice, that 
_ + ſame with their webbs, may obſerve the early... and | from: ho 'Blephancs 
untaught fiager of nature, and how they arena-»/ 
tively provided with a ſtock, ſufficient for ſuch 
texture. (s have run upon 
The Rurall charm againſt Deddey, Teeter s. and order, a 
ſtrangling weeds, was contrived after this order, iſchief 
while they placed a chalk'd tile at thefour corners fipure e form: | 
and one in the middle of their fields,which though the Cunexs and Forceps, or the ſhear and Py bar- 
ridiculous in the intentionavas rational in the con" tes, each made of half a Rhowbur;and bur 
rrivance, anda good way to diffuſe the magicke - ceqby poſition. The wedge invented to breakor 
through all parts of the Aves. ; work into a body; the Forceps to environ and defexr 
Somewhat after. this manner they ordered the the power thereof, compoſed our of the ſeleftelt 
little ſtones in the old game, of Pentalithiſmus, or Souldiery and diſpoſed into the form of an'V, 
caſting up five ſtones to catch them ' on the back of - herein receiving the wedpey itiactofollit an both : 
their hand And with ſome reſemblance hereof, the les. After this form the d ordeced © feb | 
Proci or Prodigall Paramours diſpoſed their mens his battle agaiaſt the Frenks, and by thi: the © | 
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they called Penelope,which he that hit was maſter of gyeciaew e Cavalry, obſerved by the Theſtaliexs, and ' -... . 
the game. | Philip Kingof Macedo, and frequently by the Pep. 2% 
In Cheſle-boards and Tables we yet find Pyra- thians, As ing moſt ready co rurt every way,and = 
mids and Squares, I wiſh we had their true and: beſt to be conumanded, as having its duftors, 'or 
ancient deſcription, far different from ours, or the Commanders at each Angle. '- V6 
Chetmas of the Perſians, and might continue ſome The Macedonian Pha/anx (C along time thoughe 
elegant remarkables,as being an invention as High ijgvincible) conſiſted of along ſquare. For though 
Plats, As Hermes the Secretary of 0ſyris,figuriag the whole . they might be ſixteen in rank and file, yerwhen 
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-make that ever | leaf which nature _intendecth years. Even in Garden-plets long fallow, and dig- 
\theroot 5 ot te from their, converſion, until edup, the ſeeds pf Blattarie and yellow Ro 


arrain their right polition, if ſeeds be ſet in- after ewelye years buriall have produced themſelves 
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Thar bodies are fit ſpirits Paracelſus could af- 
firms which in the maturation of Seeds and fruits, , 
ſeems obſcurely implied by = 4riſtotle, when he ' 7% mer: 
delivereth, that the ſpiricuous parts are converted cum Cabee. 
1nto.water, and the water into earthy and atteſted | 
by obſeryation 1n_, the maturative..p fe of 
Seeds, wherein ar firſt may be diſcerned a fi 
| x oa the husk, afterwards a thin liquor. 
W nger time digeſteth into apulp erkernell 
. obſeryable in Almonds. and / large Nuts. And 
ſome way anſweredin the progrefſionall perfeftion 
of anumall cl _ Mode He ſpermaticall matu= 
, And even that ſeeds themſelves in their cudimen- 
tall diſcaveries ,, appear in foliaceous ſurcles , or 
ſprouts within their coverings » in a diaphonous 
| gelly, before” deeper incraſſation , is alſo vifibly 
verified in Cherries, Acorus, Plums. 
From 'ſeminall confidxrations,, either in. refe- 
rence uoto one mother, or diſtiation from ani- 
mall produQtion, the holy Scripture deſcriberh the 
yegetable creation.z And while it dividerh plants. 
but into Herb and Treezthough ic ſeemerh x0 make 
but INI from magnl itude, it ta® 


ear but from the accidents of the talk... 
liſtin&l © both toge _ The Z#quiyocall produdtion of things under un- 
100: being. to paſſe through diſcerned principles, makes. a large part of genera= 
zole abou che midit the ſtone, tion, though they ſeem to hold a wide unzyocacy 

; enlengthen i in their ſer, and certain Originals , while almoit 

every plant breeds its peculiar inſet, moſt a But-« 
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d, at L zioht dudion of Eeles in the backs of liring Cods and hs: de 
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iguity and ſmallneflſe of ſome ſeeds ex- 
tending to ls produgions 15s oneof the magna- 

liries of nature, ſomewhat illuſtrating the work of 

the Creation, and vaſt produttion from nothing. 

The true-a feeds of Cyprefſe and Rampions are in- , Bogyſe. 

| dy in fton diſtinguiſhable by old-eyes. Of the ſeeds of To. Lawen- 
{kefle ftinpit ©cle, and nightſhade in barren bacco,a thouſand make not one grain, The diſpu- burg. borr. 
rt Vigb-1 «Ln e in Greenland, tediceds of Harts rongue, and Maidenhairzrequire 


terxnpmber., From ſuch undiſcernable ſemi- 
hat Ys the moſt laſting kerb , or ſeed, would diſcern the rudimentall ſtroak. of a plane, 


Belide the known longeyity of ſome 2, ariſe ſpontaneous produftions, He that 
ſeems not eaſily determi .. Mandrakes upon may behold it in the Originall of Duckweed, at 
'known account haye lived near an hundred years. the -bignefle of a pips point, from contenient 
Seeds found in Wilde-Fowls Gizards havefprout- water io glaſſes, wherein a watchfull eye may alſo 


edin the earth. The Seeds of Marjorane and Stre- diſcoverthe punRicular Originals of Periwincles 
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That ſecds of fome Plants are leffe then any a+ on the bare fide te eymatpntng 
7; focms of no clear deciſion: That the di and/beaeded (che tie aahor, 
ables exceedeth the biggeſt of Beſides a 14rge numberof leaves have five digi" 
— bulk, and al} dimenſions, admits ex- may be n 
INT Whaley which in length and above 
proud meaſure, will alſo contetrd with tell Oakes. 
That the pier try of plants, ſurpaſſcrh that of 
Animals, may ſeem of ſome doubt, ſinee animell- 
musk, Sy, to excel the v etadle; en lids 
6.96 Fool noble a Scent in a Tulip-Fly' , - and þ Goat 


green 'C4- Now whethes femina}l nebdes. hold a 
pricornty * opention unto femina}ll cncleſures , o_ _ the perro gy Gre is remarkuble In 
found;wae [appr of the germe doth nor anſwer the ure of circle, not only as the firſt \; 
could ne- the encloſing pulp ; why the nebbe is leated u bur che meaſure off tics} motion. Fot 
ver meet the ſolid, and nor the channel]'difide ofthe cal bodies tnove by fives,and 
withbur asin s , why ſince we often meer with two A ras 1-96 is dire 


rwo. ke one iland ſomerimes one Fggewithin' rothe firſt inche eſt teach, 
another, wo do-not oftner meer with two nebbes accounting by Axevof the Diaiwerers of Care 


in onediſtinftſced : why ſince the Egges ofe Hen diball' pornts of the four ers thereof, L 
laidatene courſe ,. do. commonly ons our-weigh the before ieverivertanew the Rab2 Pk 


bird; and:ſame moths coming- our of their cafes, maketh five circles equall uno it (eff, > Gel 
vithaue aſſiſtance of food; 6 es Br oy OY 


ab to out-weigh their bodies, rrees ; 
their fruit > in-char gravity or the ſams number doth narate divide the” 


therin the germination of ſecds "Ne: e of the Sex-Sterre , and in} ther 
panarer , the lighterpart aſcenderh, a oddck- ber fpolattchate onper 
the ſprout , the heavieſt t mwerd fra-. dentall ſockets and 7 ons 
meth tho re6ot's 'Since we that the firſt we. And' ns * 
ſhoozabſceds.inmaer, will ſink 9nd net ar- 
a_—_ end : Whether it be not more 
Jr rangers warns 5 Prin pan egy eres 
O [-F) es 
from the Gallacures andrreddies of Egges 3 ſince: 
chat part is found to hold-no ſemine} fhare in Oval - 
Genenation,aze quzries- which-might enlarge, but 
muſt conclude thisdigrefior. 

And though novin: this order, yet bow nature 
delighteth inchis:niwber-, and what conſent and. 
coordination there is in the leayes andparts of « 
flowers, ir cannat- eſcape our obſervation in no 
ſmall numbcr of planes. For the calicatar or fap- 
po and d leaves , do anfwerthe number 

rely navy illyin ſack as cxcecd noc 
this number- ofSwallons: 1695 a ir Violers, 
Stich won, Bloſlomes, aye 
often five diviſions, anſwereddy & like namber 
ofcalicular leaves; as Gimticrells, Comvatvetns, Befl- 
flowers. Ge Boon, blades; or faminouns/ 
ſhootsand" leaves arc all equally five), a3 irtcoc- 
kle, mallein/and Blttaria; wherein the ry, 


Reguier the openitge wed Bintig:of” 

nature 1s in 

ST ff Nuflexures, 
RE, | 


lieaiar thuves there, I be per +: 
tions to {ſalved from thisconrrivance; beft” 
ordered for the-free rt) | 
fore expli icativn” For thafe two w + 
and of no beard', are contrived to Fenadernolf, | 


as withour prominenr parts, Tad boſs 
ly covered; the other two which | kt. pry 


Beacds orreither fide Port Fuorve refrain is tits; En heir 
red, burche-fifthror half-beardrd- leafits covered 


"pede 54 le y GW heae ofch hace 
att er affeCting a {11x-fjded -gure, W &+ 
Jaftards a common tide unto. lix more, "a 


ular houſe, more'ne ching a cit- 
= 7 .thea either - doth Square; or 
& Andthe.Combes themſelyes ſo regular- 
ed,,.thatgheir. mutual interſeRions make 

zee Lozepes at che bottome; of. every Cell ; 
which ſey regarded make three -Rows of neat 
R-oombgidall Figures, connetted at the angles,aud 
ſo continue three ſevecall Chains throughout! the 


comb, 
Rn 5 6 re found commonly on the Sea 
z though .named from. an honey-comb, ic 
ba tas makes out the xeſemblance; and berter 


at would exattly diſcern the. ſhop of a Bees 
mouth, need obſerving eyes, g_ augment= 
ing glaſſes 5 wherein is diſcov e, one. of the 
veateſt pieces; in nature and muſt have a more 


E mine 5 who. finds out the ſhape 
TRE hel ck nw? Drones prefled out 
according to che experiment of :Gameſins 3 


{ 


i. AP; there is in the orderly and 


E== 


= os cine bog 


and woolly pillows, which 
Texture, out of 


Econhedeacy ſigns is found i in the 
outward tegumeats of animals, whereof 


-are beautifull by this texture. 


\eyaar e a thicker Phalanx 


lighes i in Anc-hi ils. 5 whereby upon approach. of 
c bac Om contrivethemſelves 


ein the peculiar 


i Compriter;o wh 
ure any m e 
Thus w; rs che 
birds. Obſerveablein 'the skins 


® Blegant- LA Die gees Hates Turkies,Geeſe, 


Ly 


= 


al a6e ay for the. Bee it "api. which ga- 
erlng into a liadricall F y- eaters 1ts , 
| | —_ 


with the round Cels of, humble-Bees, He. 


there feemeth ſomewhat. 
ant fancy to credulity of . 


made | Flyes and Taſedts, | 
1 hr net faltued about ſmall ſprigs, | 
with faſtened unto Leaves, there _ 


oe oe hg eu 
'Egges of ſome 


hereas their, bellies | 
ici | they maintain. in the Scarus an rumigatiog Fiſha- 
k. common deſcriptign.or.our, own experichzent hath 


. wherein he. 


- Rigerous 


ible Artic, 
ik Ta: of the Be: 


-; Aliment receined; From the firſt Vearricle.. For at 


fo, 
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and Ducks, nd the Oars or-finny feet of Water- ly conſpi. 
Fowl: - Andfſuch-a'caturall Net is-the ſcaly covet- cuous on 
ing of. Fiſhes, -of /Mullets,  Carps, Tenches, &-c. = infide 
even inſuch as ate excotiable and! confiſt of ſmal- - the 
ler ſcales, ay Bretts, Soals, and 'Flounderss The 1 
like Reticulace graio. is obſervable in ſome Ruſsie piye. 
Leather. To omit the ruder Figures of the oftraci Fow!, of 
on the triangular or cunny hs -or'the pricks of the Cor- 
the Sea: Porcupine. ; Morant, 

The ſame is alſo obſervable in fans part of the ſon 
skin of man, in habits of neat texture,and there» (4, 
fore not unaptly compared uato a :Ner: 'We ſhall yg 
nat affirm that from fuck grounds, the Xgyptian 
Embalmers imicated this texture, yet in their lin- 
nen folds the ſame'is. ſtill obſervable. among their 
neateſt Mummies, in the figures of 1/5 and 0fr#, 
and che Tutelary ſpirits in the Bembine Table. Nor 
1s it tobe overlooked how 0r46:the Hieroplyphick 
of. the worlds deſcribed in a Net-work coverings 
from the ſhoulder to the 'foor. : And'( notroen- 
large op the cruciated chardQer of 'Triemegiſtus, 
or handed croſſes, ſo often' occurring in 'the Nee- 
dles of Pharaob, and Obelisks of Aatiquity:) the 
Statue Iſiace. Teraphims, and little Idols, found 
about the Mummies, do make a decuflation or 1s»: 
cobs Crofle, with their arms, like, that on the head 
of Ephraim and ur) a and his: decuſsis is alſo- 
graphically deſcribed between them. : 

This Reticulate or-Net- work was: alfo octaotion 
able in the inward: parts of manznot only from the 
fcſt ſubtegmes ocrxyarp of his formations but in the 
netty Fibyes:of che veins and veſſels of life; where / 
in according to;coinmon Anatomy: the] right and - 
tranſyerſe fibres are decuſſated,by the e fibres; | 
and ſo mult frame a, Reticulate and Qutncuaciall 
Figure by their Obliquations , Emphacically ex- 
tending that Ele gan ant expreſſion of Scripture. Thou 
haſt-curiouſly embroydered me, thowhait wroughc 
me up after the figelt way of texture, and as 1t\yete 
with a Needle. | ; 

Nor is the ſame obſeryable analy. ins ſome parts, 
bur in the whole body of man, 'which-apon the | 
extenſion of arms. and legges, doth make out a 
ſquare, whoſe interſeftion 15 at the genitals. ,To . 


; omit the phantaſtical Quincunx,.,in Pleto' of. the 
_ firſt Hermaphrodite or double magg' United at the 
; Loynes, which Iupueer after: divided..;; 


NE or Hoo and hae 


A rudimentall reſemblance hereof > due 4s in be. 
cruciated and. rugged folds of the, Recicu/um, or; 
Net-like Vearricle,of wes. horget-animals, 
which is the ſecond in order, and culinarily called 
the Honey:com > For many. diviions there are ia. 
the ſtomack "ſexerall aoumals.;; what number. 


made no diſcovery; But in the, Ventricle of Porpuſes: 
there are three divions;, In many. Bards a crop, 
Gizard, and little receptacle before ns Cor- 
anumals,; which chew the. £ thereare 

no.lefle then. Spur +; diſtin poſition -and office. 
The Reticulum b oy thele crofſed cels, makes whur- 
ther digeſtion, i in the dry and exuccous part of the. 


bottome of 
Vhar is Gcft re 


= wet there is a double Orificez, 
a Among deſcendeth tnto 

rſt a er. flomack, from: NONE It 1s re- 
= 1 into cc Again 3, and after a fuller. 
 maſtication, and ſalivous mixture, ,yhati part of 
thereof deſcendeth again,in a moitt and;ſucculent 


"SE : he , it ſlides down the ſofter and more permeable 
of nature in. the wake” 


Orifice, into the Omaſus or, third ſtomack 3. and 
from thence cany - bbs the fourth, receives its 
laſt digeſtion. eother dry and exuccous part 

| after 


gen ICI 
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akertumination by the largevand ſtrongerorifice 
beareth- into rhe firſt flamack, from thenoe into 
tae Revwenlam, and lo: progreflively into the other 


\ divifians. And therefazein Calves newly calyed , 


there inlitcle or no uſo ofthe two firſt Venericles 2 
foe the milk: and liquid' alimzea: fli down the 
ſofter Ori fice, into the third ſtomack ; where ma» 
king little. or no ftay , it paſle(þ into the fourth; the 
{ear of or Kunyet, 'orthar diviſion of 
ftamack: which ſcems 1o boar the name-of the 
whole,in the Greek cranflation of the Pripfts Fee , 
inthe Sacrifice of Peace-offorings. | F 
- As farthoſe ena ve” Figures made by the 
tlagineo::s parrs oftiie Wezon , in the 

he pom fiſhes,a # other Tur ugpabAprdor..; 
eayvercd; we have not ſound them ſo to anſwepv our 
Ggue as to be drawn into illuſtration 3 Something 
meexpcRedin the more diſcernablerextrre ofthe 
lungs of rocks » which noewithſtanding being but. 
two curious bladders not weighing above @ graiti, 
we found interwoven with yeins , not obſerving a- 
ny juſt order. More erderly fituatcd are thoſe cre« 
taccqus and chalky coneretions found imes 
wthe bignefſe of a ſmall fach on eicher fide: their 
foinc, which being not agreeable unto/ourorder, 
nor yer obſeryed by any , we ſhall nor here dif- 
courle on. 

But had we found a better account end tolera- 


«1652. de ble Anatowy , of that prominent jowle of the 


cees Whale , then queſtuary operation, 


ourÞſexd>- gr the ftench ofthe laſt caſt upon our ſhogr , per- 


Kdir. 3. 


b Orchis 


«Anthrope- 


miteed , we mifihe have perhaps difcoyered ſome 
handſome order in thoſe Net-like ſeaſes and foc- 
ke:s, made like Honey-combs, containing that 
mcdicall matter. 

Laſtly, the incefſion or loeall mation Animals 
is made with analogy unto this figure , by decuf- 
fative diametrals , Pincunciat] Lines and angles. 
For to omit the enquiry how Bunterflies and 
breezes move theix fourwings » how birds & fiſhes 
In ayre and water move by joynt trokes of oppo- 
fite wings and Finnes , and how ſalient Animals 
in jumping forward ſeem «o atiſe and fall upon 
a _ baſe z As the ſtation of moſt Quadru- 

is made upen a long {quare, ſo intheir mo» 
tion they make a Rhomboides 3 their common 
Pp ton being performed Diametrally , by de- 
cuflation and croflc adyancement of their | L 
which no: obſeryed begor that remarkable - 
dity in the poſition of the leggs of caftors inthe 
Capitol, Tne Snake which moyeth circulacly 
makes his ſpires in like order, the convex and con- 
cave ſpirals anſwering each other at altetnate di- 
ſtances; In the motion of man the armes and 


leggs obſcrye this thwartin ion but the legs 
alone do thove Quiacuncully by ſingle Pant, 


with ſome reſemblance of an V meaſured by ſyc- 
cefſive adyancement from each foot , and the an- 
ole of indenture great or lefle, according to the 
extentorbreviry ef the ſtride. 

Studious Obſcrvarours may diſcover more ana- 
lJogies in the orderly book of nature , and 
cannnoteſcape the Elegancy of her hand in other 
correſpondencies, The Figures of nails and cruci. 
tying appurtenances , are but precarioufly made 
outia the Granada or flower of Chriſts paſſion : 
5 nd we deſpair ro behold in theſe parts thathand- 
ſome draught of crucifixion in the fruit of the 
Berbado Pine, The ſeminal Spike of Phelarss , or 
great ſhaking grafle, more nearly anſwers the = 
of a Rattle-Snake,then many reſemblances in 


phers, Fabii and if the man b 9rchis of Columma be woll made 


our; it:excellech all anologics. In young Watlaurs 


mo w—_ | > ppwhend gg 
bandfome emamecntal draughts abou a plain 


crofe.: In the rea of os Wator tera, every 
cyc may diicern the form of a Half Moog » Rain» 
bew , of half the charator of Piſces, Same find 
SENS and Latinc Chazaftess 
io Blannsy' [Ina common anc ameogR vs. 

ſeem to read Aeain; Fivin, Lilil, i _— 


the eederly lignd- of games; in 

the alternate roudey-Sragrs. flac ——— 
lides in the tender ſhoots of the Aſhe, or the re- 
lax jngqualicy of 00 


Pcaſc doall louk downward, and fo preflengrapt 
on each other; And how ehs: feeds ofmany pap- 
pous or downy flowers locke up in afrera 
elves ciceularly ines branches of wie order; v6b- 

or Gears-beasd , conforms 


ſcevable in Trapope ard , | 
able to the web, and cue Radivin like man» 
ner telarly inter-woyen, * 1-211 00 overs, 2 


And how in animal natures, evencolous held 
correſpondencies, and mutuali correlations. "That 
the colour of the Cateryillar will ſhewageia in 
_— RR ; = ſome latitude is allowable.' 

ough _— in their wings feem bue- 
—_— os £4 fuck m——_ be 
ways Ye e come in this variery , ' 
che babes hens ae be reguler q: | 
parts and membranes , defini 'g 


That 6 
and belly, after the order and number in the" Star 


- Charles wayne, erm nt ym n it uace- 
Ro en Cob 
tors, who from the pofirion of moles in'the faces 
reduce them to rule and correſpondency in'other 
parts. Whether after the like method medical con» 
je&ture may not be raifed/, parrs inwardly 
affected ; fince parts about the lips arcthe crirical 
ſeats of puſtules diſch in A ; and ſerg 
phulous tumours about the neck do ſo of 
= like about the Meſcntery, may alſo de cankide- 


The ruflet neck in young Lambs ſcemybur ad- 
yentitious, and may owe its rnfture +0 ſome con- 
taQion in the womb ; Bur that jf ſheep have any 
black or deep refſerintheir faces;r1 ey want not the 
ſame about their leggs & feer;i Thar black Hounds 
have mealy mouths and feet , That black Cows 
which haye any white in their tayls, Thoufd not 
mile of ſome in theirbellies : and if all whice-in 
their bodies, yer if þJack morh'd , rheit cars and 
feet maintain the ſame colour , are copreſj 
tintures not ordiaanily failing jn nature , whi 
eaſily upires rhe arr exrxemiries , fince 
i | ns ſhe tran{mutes the 


in 
themſelves, while in the Aurelian er ors | 
head of the canker becomes the tayl of the burrer- - 


fly. Whichis in ſome way notþeyond the catnitri-' 
vance of Art, in ſabrerſion A 
r 


had native notes on his body b Suer. 
"== 


2 
: b 


IL-1 
wy 


wor anc the 1nverfion of the extremes ; 
wherein the Capire nd the Baſe, bold ſuch near 


In the > parts of animals may be diſco- 
= RR nn 5+ not hls is .thoſe-of 
E Quadripedssbur-uw the-thigh-bone, eppe; foot- 
3 bone, mddeweof B Birds. Tegofof ders are 
. xf5 SL. Jocuſtss as, dean _—_—_ 
lon E v' 

looglegs' the internodial. parts 


ES z'Gr 
ſpaces between the joints, ate ep bates with more 
uncetrainty ; though th th joints theinſelves in many 
planets a mutpbef..! 

the! unition-of promi- 

ſeems : molto ankve Wl Dar os or 
— Animall -bones, whereof they are the 

; prominent explantations, - And 

SETS which are not orddin- 

aodnn, 


| $or ptonciger ore ig 

the -Diarthrofhs or __ Articulation 

little Analo O alk- 
by lang lines, _— x hare obſer- 


«the 
ED the ſtock, 
ES» void of BO BA 
at many; motions. For beſide 
upward, and of radiati- 
area contraQtion,dilatation, 
inclination, and contortion,/ is diſcoverable 1n ma- 
Toomit the roſe of Jericho, the ear of 
== rn + change of -weather,and the 
of no rare plants, which windes 
iphamace roſts the bird withour. turniog. 
$ \"unny has A uh $a wg Cal of glance , ſeem 
E-- motions. ummer- 
5 forma —— moſes ms makes a, long waving 
4 w= — horn the bows: haix worm ſeldomelics till. He that 
3 5 - wouldbehold a very anomalous motion, may ob- 
; iter forvt tin the rontl.and ring troaks of « Onat 
i EET” " WAS ol - Ab 
_ Summer. a ; 
4 A ens h CHA P. IV. 


Sfar th aa commodities DEE with 
A . ; ncernments of this order are Nay, 
to gt in the ſhore. deliveries 0 
HL, = and others, and ſhall therefore enlargs 
tions. 


.they, had a juſt proportion of 


\ 2; y ah ity of nouriſhment. The 

e beip om hogs or thins, according to 
jon of. the plant» 

te tpn rp propriety of the £ foyle, 


Wy fx. fr unto ——_ 4,” on 

for the Figge and ure: ; 

ey had a hon, of their roots on all 
a Nuantom gr fdes, whe maintained. ſome pro- 
vertice ad —+£0n to their ;abt,in Trees radication. 


ares Ea make good. t pſupcrur 
WW ——_— ants ther hs VR ks, Lana 4p 

|” adtanters CONceit, exprefiion of a Virgil, 54 
- amds. confirmable from de plan Tree in Pliny, and ſome 
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: 5h anc the root few examples, is not to be expefted from A 
a wlenict ww Hog om rk co= . neration of Trees almoſtvin any kinde, cho 


fde-fpreading or tap-roots :--Except we meaſure 
ek war labored and oppokie diffulions ; Hz, DOr coms 
monly tobe foupd in winery orhearby plants ; If we 
except Sea-holly, Liqueriſh, Seaxry » and ſome 
others- 7701 
They had a commodious eddiacicw' in their 
3 and a-dne  expanſhon of their-branches, 
r ſhadow Ar carer trees thickly planted, 
do-ruv'up 6 helght and branch with no expanſion, 
Db, unequally.or ſhorty: and thin upon the 
ouring ſide. And therefore Trees: are in- 
= bare,and ſpring ;and leaf from the outward 
hde of trerr branches. 

— they alfo gar Is perill come 
Mar Or one tree petiſhing with anothierzas it h 
tos peneth-ofttimes from thekck cfibvithns Grenran 
—_—_ of the roots, falling foul with each other. 
Obſeryable in Elmes ſer, in hedges, where if one 
;eth the neighbquring Tree proſpererh not long 


In this Swain Cided 3 into many interyalls 
and open unto fix paſſages; they had the advantage 
of- a jair .perflation; from windes , bruſhing: and 
cleanſing their ſurſaces, relaxing and; clohng their 
pores unto due perſpiration. For that they afford 
large effaviums perceptible from odours, diffuſed 
at great diſtances, is obſervable from Onyons out 


of, the earth ; which though dry, and kept-unrill - 


the ſpring, as they. ſhoot. forth large and many 


| leayes, do notably.abate; of ag, <>1,268 And 


mint growing. in glaſſes of water, Uuntil- it arriveth 


unt the weight of an ounce,in.a ſhady place, will 


ſometimes exhauſt a poutd 'of water. 

'And as, they ſend forth;much, ſo may, they re- 
ceive ſomewhat in; For belide the common way 
and road of reception by the root, there may be a 
refeftion and imbibiton from without 3. For gen- 
tle ſhowrs refreſh planrs,. though they. enter not 
their roots 3 And the good and bad effluviums of 
Vegetables, promote or debilicate each other. So 
Epubymum aud Dodder, rootlefſe and out of the 
ground, maintain themſelves upon Thyme, - Sayo- 
1y...and plants, whereon they hang.. And 1yy diyi- 
ded from the roots we have obſerved to live ſome 

ears, by the cirrous parts. commonly conceived 
bas as tenacles and holdfaſts unto it.. The ſtalks of. 
mint.cropt from the roottripped from the leaves, 
and ſer in glaſſes with the root end upward, and out 
of }the. water, we haye obſerved to fend forth 

routs.and leaves without the aid of roots, and 
f diam to grow. in. like manner, the leaves ſer. 
downyard in water., To omit ſeverall Sea-plants, 
which grow on fingle roots from ſtorey, although 
in very many there are {ide-ſhoots and frbres,beſlide 
thefaſtening root.-- -.; 

By this open poſition they were fairly expoſed 
unto. the rayes of Moon and Sunne, ſo confidera- 
ble in the growth of Vegetables. For though _ 
plars, Willows, and ſeyerall Trees be made to 
about the brinks of Acheron, and dark "7:4. yatgh 
of the dead ; Taough ſome plants are contentto 
grow in obſcure ,Wells 3 wherein alſo old Elme 
pumps afford ſometimes long buſhy ſprouts, not 
obſervable in any above-ground : and large fields 
of Vegetables are able to maintain their verdure 


- at the bottome and ſhady part of the Sea 5 yet the 


greareſt number are not content without the aRual 
rayes of che Sunve, but bend, incline, and follow 
them »,;as large liſts of ſoliſequious. and Sun. fol- 


lowing plants. And ſome obſerve the mechod of - 


its. motion in their own growth ,and converfion 
ewinivg 
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twimag toiwards Wet by the South, as 'Bryony, 
Hops, Woudbiue, and ſeverall kinds of Biade- 
weed, waich we ſhall mare admire ; when any 
can tell us, they obſerve another motion, and 
Twiſt by the North at, the Antipodes. The ſame 
lants rooted agaialt an ere North wall full of 
oles, will gude a way through. them to look up- 
on the Sun, Andin tender plants from muſtard- 
feed, ſown in the winter, and jaa plot of earch 
placed inwardly agvnk a South-window, theren- 
der ſtalks of two leaves aroſe got exe, but bend- 
iog towards the window, nor arg much higher 
then the: Meridian Sunne, Aud it the pot were 
turaed they would work themſelves 1gto their for- 
mer declinations, making their converizou by the 
Eaſt. Taat the leaves of the Olive and ſome 0- 
ther Trees ſolſtitially turaz and preciſely tell us, 
when the San is .cutred Cancer, 1s ſcatce expetas» 
ble in any Climate ; and Theopbraſtus warily ob- 
ſerves it 3 Yer ſomewhat thereof is obſervable in 
our own, in the leayes of Willows aad Sallows, 
fome weeks after the Solſtice. But the great Con» 
volvulus or white-flower'd Bindweed obſerves both 
morians of the Sunne, while the flower twiſts &- 
quinoQionally from the left hand ro the righr,; ac 
cording to the daily revolytion,z Tac ſtalk twineth 
ecliptically from the right rothe,lefr, according to 
the annuall converſion, ;'2 

Some commend the expoſure 'of theſe orders 
unto the Weſtern. gales, . as, the moit generative 
and fruQifying breath of heaven. But, we applaud 
the Husbandry of Solomon, wherero agreeth the 
dotrine of Theophraſtus. Ariſe O Northwindezand 
blow thou South upon my garden, that; the ſpices 
thereof may flo our 3 _ For the North-windeclo- 
fing the pores,and ſhutting up the efiluviamr,when 
the South doth afrer open.and relax them z the 
Aromaticall gummes dodrop, and feet odours 
fly aftively from them. And if his garden had the 
fame {ituation, which mapps, and charts afford ir, 
$2 the Eaſt ſide of Teruſalem, and having the, wall 
on the Weſt ; theſe were the wiades, unto which 
It was well expoſed. 

By this way of plantation they encreaſed the 
number of their trees, which thiyy loſt in. Queter- 
#io's, and (quare-orders,which is a commadity it- 
ited an'by Yarro, and one great intent of nature; 
in this polition of flowers and ſeeds 1n the elegant 
formation of plants, and the former Ryules obſer- 
ved in naturall and artificiall Figurations. 


Whether. in this order and one Tree in ſome 
meaſure breaking the cold, and pinching guſts of 
windes from the other, trees will not better main- 
tain their inward circles, andeither eſcape or mo- 
derate their excentricities, may alſo be conſidered. 
| For the circles in Trees are naturally conceatricall, 
parallel unto the bark, and unto each other, till 
froſt and ow” aro contraQt and cloſe them 
on the weatherſide, the oppoſite ſemicircle wide- 
ly enlarging, and at a comely diſtance, which hig- 
Jerk ofttimes the beauty and roundnefle of 
Trees, 'and makes the Timber lefle ſerviceable ; 
whiles the aſcending juyce not readily paſlipg, ſer- 
tles in knots and inequalities. And therefore,it is 
no new-<ourſe of Agriculture, to obſerve the.na- 
tive poſition of Trees according. to North aud 
South in their cranſplantatiogs. | 

The fame is alſo obſervable under- ground 1a the 
circinations and ſphericall rounds of Ooyons, 
wherein the circles of the Orbes are ofttimes Iar- 
ger, and the metidionall lines ſtand wider upon 
ane fide then the other. And where the large- 
nefſe will make up the number of planericall 


Orbes tof Lane , and the lowerplancts ex- 
cede che ea ea of Saturn, and the kaghet.: 
What theſis! be noe venfied 5 d in as Circ - 
the large roqy of Briony and :Mandrakes, or 
in Ne of Deal or Vine th irclcy ages 
eccentricall, ooh notins 4 a; but verric 
and right poſition, 


eleryes a further caquiry.. .. 
Whether there be not lame irregularity gl 
roundneſſe.in mol planc according to, their por 
fitioa? Whether fone ſmall. compreſſion. of 
porcs be not perceptible in parts waich Rand: 
gainſt the current of waters, as inReeds, 
raſhes , and other 1eREVES toward rhe Rream- 
ing quarter, may alſo be obſerved ," and therefore 
ſuch as are long and weak, are commonly cpntris 
ved into a roundgeſle of figure , whereby the wa- 
ter prefleth lefle, - and ſlipperhn, more imoe. 
from them, & cyecn in flags fflat- ured leaycry 
the greater part obyert their ſhaxper lides nat the 
current in ditches. ©. -* {nd bn nat 
But whether plants which Fou.opey clurface 
of the water, be. for the moſt pare of cooling qua» 
GS wok ſhoot be it a 
tucs,& whyzwhether $ or many mil: 
ing upon the Weſtern Ocean, or Sea.lercug 
Phaſganiu.atthe bottome of oyr Scas » makeg 
the like qualites? Why feany waretsaffard the] 
reſt aud (weeteſt plants,as Calaniugg Cyperizs;an 
Crepniyot” 996 mn} cR ey egy aoff na- 
turally produceth Arſmarc,, Why | lo greedy 
of ns, Ly ſolittle regard oy! :Why fancy © mr 
contain much oyl within chem, ney endure it nor 
well without , ether in their growth or produdk- 
on? Why ſince Seeds ſhoot commonly under 
round;and out of the ayr, thoſe which ace letfall 
in}(ballow glaſſes, upon the ſurface of the water 
will ſooner ſprout then theſe at the bottome? And 
if the water be coyered with oyl thoſe at the bot- 
tome will hardly ſprout at all, we haye not room 
ro conjecture. . | I 
Whether lyy would not lefle offend the Trees 
in this clean ordination , and well kept , 
might perhaps deſerve thequeſtion. put this were 
aquz'y only uato ſome. habitations, aid littls 
concerning Cyrus or the Babylonian 3 
wherein by no induſtry , Bayer aun 
grow: And Alexander hardly taund it abogyt 
parts tO irnitate the pomp'of Bacchus. And though 
in th:(c Northern Regions we are too much ac* 
quainted with one Iyy , we know too little of an- 
other , whereby we apprehend notthe ex 


. 


of Antiquity, the « Splenctick medicine of Galen, *4/e.de 


and the Emphaſis of the Poet, in the bbeauty of 7-8 


the white Ivy. | 


The like concernin g the growth of Miſſeltoe, b Heders 


which d 


fore common in ſome places, not readily 


in others, frequent'in France, not ſo common in 


Spain, and ſcarce at all ia the Territory of Ferrara: 
Nor eafily to be found where it is moſt required 
upon Oaks, lefſe on Trees continually verdant. 
Although in ſome places the Olive elcapeth it 
not, requiting its detriment, in the delightful 
view of its rcd berries; as Cluſius obſerved in 
Spain , and. Belionizs about Hieruſa/em, But this 
Paraſiticall plant ſuffers nothing cro-grow upon. it 
by any way of arr; nor could. we ever it 
row where nature had act planted it 5 as we 
= in yain atiempted by inocculation and in- 
cifion , upon its' native or forreign ſtock. ' And 
though there ſeemnothingimprobable in the ſeed, 
ie-hath not ſucceeded by ; in any manner of 
ground, whetcin we had no reaſon to diſpair,fince 
* W-A4 we 


ndeth nor onely of the ſpecies, ox kind formeſier 
of Tree, but much alſo of the Soyl. And there- 46s. 


ky table bares, ard hew Rom borns 


"Ines, apde:ch interſe ion 
re, affording 1wo Triangles or 
y conjoyned ; which in the ſtrit 
Quincuncial orde: do oppoſitely mzke acute and 
"Aud ag herein we meet tor with-right 


"equ to two right , it virtually contain- 
h 4wo riptt ioevery one. Noris this firange 
to "ſuch 25. obſerve the Naturall -Lines of 
6es,abl parts Giſpoled in them.» For neither in 
foot doth nature affeRt this angle,which ſhcor- 
og downward for the ſtabilirie of the plant, doth 


hs Bratcher/an 


Feures of Inclipation 3 Nor 
and leayes, which grow moſt 
at acute angled 3 as declining frem their head the 
roots and diminiſhing their avgles with their al- 
tude; Verified” alſo in leffer Plants, whereby 
better | ſbppetr themſelves, 2nd bear not io 
en the ſtalk : Sb rhat while near the root 
ake an angle of ſeventie parts, the 
| the rop will often come ſhort of 
.” Even ib the” cerves 26d maſter veins of 


d, and inthe backyard part of 
| 2 and arching about the ſtalk. 
But why ofteptinies one fide of the leaf is ube- 
quall gd erg as in Hazel and Ozks, why 
on either ſide the maſter vein the Tefſer and der1- 
vative Channells not Lo aly _—_ et, 
quall Anvles, teſpeRtively upto the adverſe ſide, 
Coe thofe of one part doe often exceed the 0- 
cher, as the Wallnyt and, wavy more deſeryes 


Now if tor this order we affe@ coniferous and 
ripg trees; particularly the Cyprefſe, which 
$in a conical ; we have found a tree 
be <- bnely a great Ortamenc, 'but in irs Efſeotials 
DR tam vhnoud her A TRIER beo be 
6 - Mm "the converhon of two Equicrurall 
= y- Ix A ee ther hath defined. ne theſe 
2 . were the common trees> about 'Pabzlon, and the 
” | "Baſt, whereofthe atk was made 3 and' dlexandir 
” —  __ found" n0 trees ſoactommodable to build his Na- 
—- * yies and this werather'think'to be the tree men- 
* 7-4. Savedinthe Cabricles, which irifter Boranslogic 
> 7% will hardly allow tobe Camphire. ©, 
> - + and if delight or ornamencall view javite a 


e as 


+". *comdy Difpolwe by circular amputations, as is 
_— A prleabel in Hondors $ then. will 
bu beg ple ne made by the converſion of 
@ 1 dus >» which- maketh two 'concentrj- 
call ' Circles greater' cirrumſerence beipg 


5 the 


E The Cylindried Ggure of trees is. virtually con- 
eained and lacent in this order. A Cylinder or 
g round being made by the converſion or turn- 


Iigof a Para _—_ and moſt Kandſomely by 
alon Os. ch maketh anequall, firong,and 


trees, agtecableumorhe bod and 
ol , ihals, the greateſt number of 
ws; and almoft all roors, though their ſtalks be 
teulary andofmany corners; which ſeem not to 
follow the figure of their ſeeds 3 Since many an- 
gular ſeeds forth round ſtalks, and ſpheri- 


| (bo) 


-wade- by the lefſer Angles , the lefſer by the 


call ſceds ariſe frctm 2vgvlar ſpindles, and many 
rather conſorm vnto their Roots, as the 1curd 
fialks of Bultous Roots, ard in tuberous Roors 
ſten wes of hke figure. Butwty, face the largett 
nt n ber cf Plants p aintaip a citcular Foures tl ere 
are ſO few with 1eretcus crc gion nd Jeavesz wb 
coniſercus trees are 'tenuifolious or banowkeaſe, 
why Planrs of few or no joints bave comm. ooly 
round flalks, why the greateſt gun.ber of hollow 
flajks are round talks ;- or why. in this varietic of 
angular ſtalks the quadrargular moſt exceedeth, 
weretcolong a ſpeculation ; Mean while obvious 
experience may find, that in Plants of divided 
leaves aboye, nature often beginneth circularly ih 
the two firſt leaves belcw, wbile in the foi 
lar Plant of Ivie, ſhe exerciſeth a coptrary Ge 
ometrie , and beginning with Angular leaves be- 
low; rounds them 1h the upper branches. 

Nor can the rowes in this order wave delight, 
as cartying an aſpe@ anſwerable unto the dipteres 
hypethres,or double order of columns open above; 
the oppoſite rankes of trees ftanding like pillars in 
the Cavedia of the Courts of Emmons Pulliags, and 
the 7 ort5co's of the Templa ſubdialia of 01d-3 Sotne- 
what imitativg the Periſly/ia or Cloyfter build- 
Ipgs, abd the Exedrie of the Antiems, wherein 
mendgiſcourſed, walked and exerciſed; For that 
they derived the rule of Columnes from trees,eſpe- 
cially io their preportional Diminutions, is illu- 
firated by Vierwvins from the ſhaſts of Firre and 
Pine, | And thorgh the inter-arboration doe i- 
-wirate the Freoſſ5/os, or thin order, nor ftriftly 


. apſweripg the proportion of intercolutmniations; 


yet iv miny Trees they will pot exceed the inte1- 
miflion ot the Columnes in the Court of the 
Tabernacle 5 which being 2n hundered Cu- 
bites 'Jorp > and "made up by tweatie Pil- 
lars, will afford no Jefle the intervalls of five 
cubirs. | . 

'Befide, in. this kind of Aſpe&t the ſight being 
not diffuſed bue circumſcribed berweer long pa- 
rallels and the #hoxz:eoucr and adumrbration from 
the hranches, ir frameth a penthouſe over the 
eye, and maketh 2 quiet viſion : Aand{therefore in 
| ed and opetFaſfreRts, men hollow their hand 
aboye theireye, & make an artificiall brow,where- 
by they direft tke diſperſed Rayes ofthe l:ighr, and 
by this ſhade*preſerye'a_mcderate lig} r it the 
chainber of the eye;keeping the prpilla plump and 
fair, and not comraQted ©: ſhruuk as in light and 
Vaggant viſien. EY 

* And therefore providence hath arched and pa- 
red the great houſe of the World, with colours of 
mediocritie, that is; blew and green, above and 


_ below the fight, moderately tern:ivating the acies 


-of the eye. For moſt Plants, though green a- 
-bore-ground, maintain their Originall white be- 
lowirs accordibg to the candout of their ſemipall 
pulp, and the ruditnentall leaves doe firſt appeat 
11n that colour 3 obſervable in ſeeds ſproutivg in 
water upon their firſt foliation. | Green ſeenuvg 
ro bethe firſt ſupervenient, or above-ground com- 
plexion of Vegetables, ſeparable in mapy upon: 
ligature or-inhumation, as Succorie, Endive, Ar- 
tichoaks, and whichis alſo loſt upon fading in the 
Authma. ; | 
And tis is alſo agreeable unto water it ſelf, the 
alimental vehicle of Plants, which firſt altereth in- 
to this colour 3 Ard containing maby vegetable 


' ſemivalities, revealeth their ſeeds by greennefſe .T 


and therefore ſooneſt expeRed 1D rain or ſtanding 

water, not eahly foundin diſtilled or water firong- 
ly. boykd ; whereit the feeds are Rn 
> k j - y 


by ficeand decoftion, and cherefore laſt Jong and 
pure without ſuch alteration, affording neither 
uliginous coats, gnatwormes, Acari; hair-yormes, 
like crude and common water ;-and therefore mot 
fir for wholſome beverage,” and with malt makes 
_ Ale and Beer without boyling. - Waac large warer- 
drinkers ſome Plants arez' the Canary-Tree 'and 
Birches in ſome Notchera Countries; dreachinp 
rhe fields about them doe ſufficiently demonſtrate. 
How water it ſelfis able to maintain thteyrowth 
of Vegetables, and-without extinRion of their 
nerative or medical - yertues 3 Beſide the experi- 
ment of Helmonts tree, 'we | have found m fome 
which have lived Gx years in glaſſes.” The ſeeds of 
Scurvy-eraffe growing in waterpots have” been 
- fruirfull in the land 3 And Aſarim after” years 
ſpace,and once caſting its leaves in water, "ih rhe 
fcond leaves, hath handſogiely performed its yo- 
miting operation. £2. SPE > 
Nor are obely dark and green coſouts,butſhades 
/ andſhadowes contrived through the great Volume 
of nature and trees ordained-g6r onely to proteR 
and ſhadow others, butby their ſhades and {Ha- 
| dowing parks, to preſerve and cheriſh rherifiſelves* 
| The whole radiation or branchings ſhadowing the 
ftock and the root,theleaves,the branches and frifir, 
too much ' expoſed to the wi and ſcorchi 
: Sun. The calicular leaves incloſe the' - 
flowers, and the flowers themſelves lic wripr” a+ 
: bout the ſeeds, in their rudiment” and firſt - 
tions, which being advanced the flowers fall away 3 
and are” therefore contrived in variety of figures; 
beſt Fatisfying the 'intention 5 Handfothely obſer- 
; vablein hooded and gapiny flowers, *#hd che But- 
rerfly bloomes of leguminous plants, the lower 
| leafcloſely involving therudimentat Cod, and the 
alaty ' or wingy dinſhons *embracing'or hangitig 
over 1t. in 0A. ah es, 
But ſeeds themſelves do lie in perpetual ſhades; 
either under the leaf,or ſhut up in coverings; And 
ſuch us lie bareſt, have their hasks, Skins; and 
pulps about them, wherein the nebbe and getivt 
tive particle lieth moiſt and fecured from the in- 
jury of Aire and Sunne. -Darknefſe and lightheld 
interchangeable dominions; and” alternately tulle 
che ſeminal itate of things. Lighr unto « Hatois 
" 6 0, darknefſe unto Tupiter, Legions of ſerriinal 'Ides's 
Jar wm_F = lie in their ſecond Chaos and Orcus of Kippotretes 
wo. ls till putfing on thehabirs of theif forms, theyſhew 
Fovi, Hip. themſelves upon the ſtage of the world,” at opth 
pocr. d&& dominion of Jove. Tacy that held*the Sratres'of 
4:14. heaven were but rayes and flaſhing glimpſes of che 
' Empyrealt light,through holes and perforations of 
the upper heaven, rook of the natural ſhadowes*of 
.. ſtars 'while'2ccording'to better diſcovery thepoot 
1nhabitanrs of the Moon have but a polary life; 
pbie, and miſt paſſe half their dayes in the ſhadowot 
thac Luminary. * | | "PIES? 
Light that makes thinps ſeen;makes ſomethings 
;aviſDlenyere ir not for darknefſe and the ſhadow 
of the earth, the nobleſt part 'of the Crearion had 
remained unſeen, and the ſtars in heaven's invi- 
| fible as 6n'the fourth day, when they were created 
- above the Horizon with the Sun, or thetewas'not 
an eye to behold them. The'preateſt myſtery bf 
Reltgion'is expreſſed by adambration, and* in the 
| nobleſt part of Iewiſh Types, we finde the* Che 
'. rubims ſhadowing-the Mercy-ſeat : "Life jr" felfis 
but the ſhadow of death, and ſouls deparred; but 
the ſhadowes oſthe living: All things fall "ajdet 
this name: Tie Sunne It ſelf is bur the darke 
fonulachrum”; and Light bar the ſhidow of 


God. 


Ct) 


» Poſure there was of che O 


Laſtly; Tt is 60 wonder-rhat' this 
Order was firſt and till affected as 


Organof Vition'; whereia the pifQtures 
jects are repreſented,  anſwerable to the paper, c 
wall in the dark Chamber; after the deculſati L 


of the'rayes ar the hote af the 


baſe upon the Rerine; or hinder coat; Fu 


burning-glafſes which refraRt 
And if ancient Anatomy would 


che brain, wherein antiquit 
rence by decuffation: - prompareabrd-: 
ſerrable in the Lawes of dire& Viſion, but in 
part alſo verified in the refl _ 
Fo waking og oe hal oa 
nicall > and after the form of a 'V, and” ad id 


of r xijon being contiued unio the x | 
fion, 16 Fe : ks a = ty Fo 
bje@ fern in wn | mp gt 


obſervable in the 
water. 15% C85 . 
 Andttiis is alſo the lay 
bodies and ſounds, ' which 


wag Hes 
rip places "are frathed by Hh 

lide-wiſe, where the yoice being, 
focus of one extremitie, obſervin 


+* x 
—" 2x : 
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= FEE 
r »- wherevy 
Re wibourss anos 


(im == Ho dpagrey hee 
any uprning ieqoir fel the right 
g the m: pertaining unto ſenſe , 
= OI che.ceacral tion, the 
57+ mba] the ſeyerall faculties con- 
bſtar njoyned the u- 

the ou! bi and _ out three. 


znces 10, Qanch cou yon ons Fre - 
ſible ar divine, the diviſible or corporeal, 
ard, Ne Res the Offs of - Memeey of * 
Jinche m uſflation., ,. 


ot 1 


intly in 


men helaand. he 
vs learned Obſe aj" wt ag __ 
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7 If perte&ly deſcribed. and. 


Fans: ck « IT 


He thar = PETS f EMEA nawed. in 
the. Conjugal, _ number , and made 
it the: Emblem of molt remarkable. conjun- 


« Sill-conccive. it ally! appl: able.uoto his 


henoay Oeconomy Toa and ce, combina- 
bees 4:May benen ap kendthe allegoricall ſence 
cxpre Heſied,, and afford 4 mworlec 


robable reaſon wy —_ admicced his id of nupri- 

=D anc by. ves , in the kindred, of the -Avx muah 
i 

J* ons, pM 
leg. C. 


pr oeey uen t 


ES rſtcries might beimplied { 
io hich at. wiſe _ fooliſh Yir- 
pen the Bridegroom ,. yet 

the Conjugall Num- 

bers vhs re made out by two 
cry whs ,. the fickt. parity and imparity_, . the 
gn and paſſive digits, the _matcriall and for- 


| mall. wall auacpins- in: geacratiye. Socicgics., And 


iſcogdany even , from the cuſtomes of the 
Tement,1; hg -admitzed. but f fiye Torches: in EPhrarch 
choir N Npprial wen) IG Whether there were ,,,1,.,,". 
any” myſtery or aat.implicd , the maſt; genera- Rom. I, 
-animals- were-created on this day.,.and. had 
cicordingly the largeſt benediftion : And, under 
2. Quiazuple confideration.,.. wanton, Antiquity 
eafgde . the. Gircumftances: of, generation , 
y./this nywbes of we they nacurally divi- 
Near of the "6H 
ig. oc Hebrew: myſteries and 
ck accounts was the g character of Ge= gArchang. 
_ z. declared but the Lv He, the Bhth dog. (aba'. 
5. diphaber + According. to that. Cabali. 
If Abrey had nor bad this Letter 
LEY ehad remained fruitleſle, 
t the-power of generation:., Not one- 
le. ana number - of, this Name 
j dred -fourty: eight /., the 
Ive. precepts ,. bat be. 
ae Ne Iced natures there.is a male and fc- 
Toi ſo:in divine and intelligene produRtions , the 
xotLifcand Fountain of ſoulsia Cabaliſti- 


| =o rite is called Bineh; whoſe Seal and 


acer was He, Sp Yeyhar being terill before, he 

received the power 'of generation from thatmea- 

ſuxe:and, manton,,in; be Archetype; and was 

Solpapable unto.Binuh: And upon. ſuch invol- 
conſiderations, the, h ten of Sardi was exchan- h Fodinto . 
Pons Is » if any ſhall look upon-this as a *- 

umber- ,,, and fitly. appropriable unto - 
Trees, = Bodies of Reſt Sc Station, he-hath -here- 
In A.Yreat Foundation in_nature.». who obſcr- 


Vving. FART: in legges aud motive. Or- 

gang f..Animals.,.. as two , four , ſix eight 

= fourteen +; and. more, hath wy {oy 
ve 


ten.s and ed-them unto. none, Of 
few,as t hs Phalgngium monſtroſum Brafilienum, 
0” Jac; de Lact; Cur...po pore: Americe Deſcript. 
or the ſtability of this 

Number , he ſhall not wane the ſphericity of it?s 


na:ure, 


a4: ure, which mulijplicd it it ſelf, will returin+, 
it's oxen deno:.ination;, aud: bring up the: reagof 
the account; Which jsOalfs oor of the Nam! | 
bers that make up the-myſticall name of Gods 
which conſiſting of Letters. denoting all che-ſphard 
nical $; tt» five. ,-and. fix; Emphatir. 


pews: In the ſecond day or Feminine» part-of 
ve, there was added no approbation. For in 
the third or maſculine day, the ſame is twice 
repeited ;- and a double benediftion incloſed 
both Creations, whereof the one in ſome part 
was but an accompliſhment of the other, That 
the Treſpaſſer was to pay a fifth part aboye 
the head or principall , makes no ſecret .in 
this Number, "and implied'no more then one 
pait aboye the principall ; which being conſide- 
red ja four parrs, the additionall forfgit qpult - 
bear the Name of a fiſt, The five nol Jia! 
had plainly their determination from the num- 
ber ot the Princes ; That five ſhould put to flight 
an hundred , might have nothing myftically 1m- 
plycd;conſidering a rank of Souldiers,could ſcarce 
conſiſt of a lefſer number. Saint Pax! had rather 
ſpeak five words in a kaown then ten thouſand in 
an unknown tongue : That is as little as could 
well be ſpoken. A ſimple propoſition conſiſting 
of three words and a complexed one nct ordina- 
rily ſhort of five. | 

More conſiderables there arc in this myſticall 
account , wich we muſt not inſiſt on. And there- 


0 


—_ 
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} 


number be oftner applied 
crds , then. 20d1n/ er 


Leaves , The firft and thi ower haye five? _ 
Why ſince many Flowers haye one leafor dc 

as Scaliger will have it, diverſe three , pry 
greateſt number conſi:t of five divided from 
Maes ad KP iggo or why na- 
ture generally beginning or ſetting out with two 
ira meroe pep ws nm o ſeldome con- 
clude with that order and number at the Flower 2 


he ſhall not paſſe his houtes in vulgar ſpecula- 
EY, E252 
f Sy ſhall further eticall 
7; cxcluderk deuicjens, cnt 


Philoſophy excludeth dec 
tranſyerſly placed do naturally diſtraRt cheir yerti- 
cities Why Geomancers do imitate the Quintu» 
ple Figure, in their Mother CharaQters of Acqui- 
ſition and Amiflion, &'c. ſomewhat ing che 
Figures in theLady or ſpeckled Beetles what 
Equity , Cairomantical conjeRurery decry theſe 
decuflations in the Lines and Mounts of the hand? 
Whac that decuſſated Figure intendeth in the me- 
dall of .4/exander the Great? W.'y the Goddeſles 
fit commonly crofle-legged in ancient d 
Since Inno is deſcribed in the ſame as a 


fore why the radicall Letters in the Pegtateuch, poſiuec,ao hinder che birth of Hercules? If any 
ſhould equall the number of the $ Molery « & ehe-”. Ldoobtwhy at the Amphidromicall Feafts,on | 
Tribes ; Why out Saviour in-ghe-Wilfeancic- he fifth day "arer che Child was born, - | 


fed five thouſand perſons with vet 
and again, but four thouſand wit 
ſeven Wheat? Why Toſeph deſigt 
wwancx of Rayment unto Benjamin ? abd 
fas four juſt five pibbles out of the Brook 
and one, Pagan Champion ? We leave it uato"arititme- 
—_ tical Divinity, and Theological explanations” 4 
Ye: ifany delight in new Problemes,, ot think 

it worth the enquiry , whether the Criticall Phy= 
fician hath ri 
Quinqug; Why the Ancients mixed five or three 
but not four parts .of water unto their Wine: 
And Hippocrates obſerycd a fifth proportion in 
in the mixture of waterwith milk , as in Dyſente- 
ries and bloudy fluxes. Under what abftruſe 
__ _._ foundation Afſtrologers do. Figure the good or 
2 AW bad Fate from our Children, in « good Fortune, 
KS or the fifch houſe of their Celeftiall Schemes. 
=s the Whether the” Mgyprians deſcribed a Starre by a 
name of Figure of five points, with reference unto. the 
che fifth b five Capitall aſpeRs , whereby they tranſmit 
their Influences, or abſtruſer Conſiderations ? 
Why the Cabaliſticall LoRors, who conceive,the 
P” whole Sephiroth , or divine emanations to have 
we , cxi- guided the ten-ſtringed Harp of David , whereby 
gonal, re- he pacified the evil ſpirit of Sas, in ſtrict numera- 
tragonal. tion do begirt with the Perihypate Melſon, or 
| ff fart, aud fo place the Tiphereth anſwering” 


C ſo! fa ut, upon the fifth t.ing : Or whether this 
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were nt re F n fricnds , of Fol ,and Curtle- 
wWSvc muſt be only leftin that 
among the men of cadmas ? 
/ Home the Symbole of the firſt mat- 
he (crled bimſelf in the midft ofhis 
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dca-Moniters place them out by fives ? 

ce nya Ox was icepuble crews P 
q && 1 the Noble Antonines in ſome £ 

ſenſe doth"call ſoul ir.ſelf a Rhombus? He 

ſhall oc fall on crice or criviall diſquiſitions. 


And theſe we invent and propoſe unto acuter 
caquirers, nauſcati yerities and que- 
ſt'ons oyer-queried. Flat and flexible cruths are 
beat out by eyery hammer 3 But Valcen and his 
whole forge ſweat to work our Achilles his armour. 
Alargeficld is yer left unro ſharper diſcerners to 
enlarge upon this order to ſearch out the que- 
ternio'sand figured draughts of this nature , and 
moderating the ſtudy of names, and meer no- 
menclature of plants, to erect generalities,diſcloſe 
unobſeryecd proprieties, notoaly in the yegetable 
{hop, bur the whole volume of nature; a 
delightFull Truchs, coafirmable by ſenſe and o- 
cular Obſervation , which ſeems to me the ſureft 
path, to trace the LON of Truth. For though 
diſcurſive enquiry and rationall conjeQure, may 
leave handſome gaſhes and fleſh-wounds;z yet 
without conjun:on of this expeR no m or 
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